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matter  afi  I  am^  with  some. decided 
and  palpable  contrast  to  the  aesthetic 
rajBcality  now  so  much  in  vogue. 

One  of  our  greatest  noyehste  has 
lately  propounded  the  question  to 
tiie  reading  public — '  How  do  you 
like  your  noyels?'  and  has  relied 
to  his  own  query  by  revealing  his 
owntaste^  '  For  my  part  I  like  mine 
hot  with — *  That  his  own  pro- 
ductions lack  the  intensity  of  excite- 
ment he  has  implied  a  preference 
for,  is  beside  the  question — ^but  sub- 
stituting in  the  inquiry  the  word 
'  villains '  for  '  novels/  I  fully  adopt 
the  reply;  I  like  my  villains,  whether 
on  the  stage  or  in  letter-press,  '  hot 
with — ^  and  my  complamt  is  that' 
our  modem  writers  do  not  deal  in 
the  commodity. 

Time  was— I  am  a&aid  to  remem- 
ber how  long  ago — but  when  I  was 
a  boy  and  occasionally  enjoyed  a 
surreptitious  sixpennyworth  of  the 
drama  in  the  gallery  of  a  metropo- 
litan minor  theatre,  that  there  could 
by  no  possibihty  be  a  doubt  as  to 
who  was  the  villain  of  the  piece. 
You  knew  the  moment  he  stepped 
upon  the  stage — nay,  the  subdued 
fiddling  that  heralded  his  advent, 
warned  you  ere  he  appeared,  that 
the  individual  in  oorkscrew  black 
ringlets,    heavy     eyebrows,     and 
moustaches  to  matdi,  bristling  all 
over  with  pistols  and  daggers,  an 
enormous  brass  buckle  covering  his 
epigastrium,  and  ferocious-locking 
tumed-down-at-the-top  bell-mouth- 
ed boots — must  be  a — ^perhaps  the 
villain.    Tou  felt  that  a  virtuous 
sentiment— a  noble  idea— proceed- 
ing  &om   beneath   the  penthouse 
thatch   of    that  sable    moustache 
would  be  a  mockery — a  pro&nity — 
irony  so  inconsistent,  so  utterly  ab- 
surd as  to  become  almost  ludicrous 
and  nearly  akin  to  bathos.     Pause 
a  moment,  reader,  and  reflect— re- 
calL    Did  you  ever  hear  a  moral 
precept  proceed  from^the  mouth  of 
an  actor  wearing  a  huge  buckle  to 
bis  belt,  and  with  his  legs  encased 
in  loose  buff-leather  boote?     And 
this  leads  me  to  cogitate  on  the 
inscrutable  mystery  that  has  ever  on 
the   stage  connected  villany  with 
boote.    The  tenor  in  the  opera,  the 
virtuous  lover  in  unlyrical  drama 
have  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  tighte 


and  pumps ;  but  the  bass  and  the 
wicked    baron,  the  pirate  captain, 
and  the  smuggler  king,  have  always 
made  the  boards  groan  beneath  the 
pressure  of  colossal  boote  of  a  colour 
that  forced  upon  us  a  sentiment  of 
pity  for  our  ancestors  when  we  re- 
flected upon  what  they  must  have 
endured  ere  Day  and  Martin  came 
and  all  was  bright     Can  the  tra- 
ditional afisodation  of  jackboote  with 
scoundrelism    have   originated    in 
the  flBust,  that  he  whom  the  stage 
must,  of  course,  always  consider  an 
arch  villain — Old  Noll— invariably 
wore  boote.    But  then  the  players' 
friend  and  patron,  the  admirer  of 
glorious  Will — Old   Noll's  victim, 
and  the  martyr  for  the  church,  that 
at  all  evente  tolerated,  if  it  did  not 
encourage,  shows  and  stage  plays, 
wore  boote  too,  or  the  pencil  of 
Vandyke  has  deceived  us.    James 
the    Second,   grim-visaged     York, 
Fierce  Claver'se,  bloodthirsty  Eirk, 
wore  boote,  but  so  too  did  merry 
Jamie  of  Monmouth,  stem  William 
of  Nassau,  and  ga^  John  Churchill, 
who  did  not  dislike  a  comedy  of 
Wvcherley's  ere  Blenheim  and  Ra- 
milies  had  made  tragedy  his  trade. 
I  give  it  up — ^and  I  confess  that  the 
buckle  mystery  is  also  too  much  for 
me.     Nor  is  my  mind  clearer  in 
the  matter  of  gloves.    Why  was  it 
considered  indispensable  in  former 
days  that  the  stage  villain  sliould 
cover   his   great    paws    with   the 
gauntlete  of  a  hfe-guardsman.    And 
here,  reader,  let  me  candidly  avow 
that  I  was  never  teken  in— never, 
even   in   my    youngest   playgoing 
days:  I  never  believed  that  brigands 
and    smugglers    advertised   them- 
selves for  the  benefit  of  gensd'armee 
and  revenue  officers  by  wearing  a 
livery  or  uniform,  and  I  was  not  in 
the  least  surprised  when— coining  to 
man's  estete  and  being  introduced, 
professbnally,  to  a  notorious  smug- 
gler— I  found  a   swarthy,  stupid- 
looking,  salt-smelling  veteran  m  a 
pea-coat  and  taipaulmg  trousers,  in 
place  of  the  moustached  and  ring- 
tetted  hero  in  long  drooping  cotton 
nightcap,  belt,  buckle,  voluminous 
folds  of  petticoat — ^how  those  petti* 
ooate  have  puzzled  me !— loose  boote, 
horse  pistols,  and  basket-hilted  cut- 
lass I  was  fiuniliar  within  my  nonage. 
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Ii  those  days,  too,  even  our  stan- 
•daid  and  classiad  yQlains  did  not 
affect  the  difiguismg  polish  they  now 
consider  necessary  to  the  deyelop- 
ment  of  the  character:  'Honest' 
lago  was  not  too  palpably  honest, 
or  rather  did  not  appear  to  mistake 
an  electrotyping  of  PaUus-Boyale 
mosaic  for  the  correct  presentment 
of  that  aasamption  which  the  phi- 
losopher tells  US  is  the  homage  vice 
ptys  to  Tirtae.  As  for  Richard  of 
Olo'ster  there  was  no  thought  or 
qtiestion  of  compromise  about  his 
•character — a  villain,  a  palpable, 
notorious,  conspicuous,  grot^ue, 
n^y  TiUain— ficom  the  moment  he 
-shambled  upon  the  stage — of  course 
to  slow  music — to  that  when,  sjntted 
upon  Bichmond's  sword,  he  writhed 
his  soul  out  to  the  same  teeth-on- 
^ge-setting  string  grinding  of 
Mdles.  Eyery  hair  in  his  black  ring- 
let wig— every  stroke  of  burnt  cork 
•<m  his  horrible  physiognomy— every 
line  and  curve  of  his  misshapen  figure 
'from  the  hump  on  his  back  to  the 
crook  in  his  log— proclaimed  him 
villauL  Nor  did  his  own  avowal  of 
his  talent  for  hypocrisy,  when  it 
suited  his  purpose,  at  aU  serve  to 
modiiy  the  patent  rascality  of  the 
.-presentation.  The  idea  of  thut  de- 
lormed  fiend  possessing"  a  tongue 
-that  could  wheedle  with  the  devil, 
was  regarded  as  an  excellent  joke ; 
and  his  assertion  that  he  could  smile 
and  murder  while  he  smiled,  gave  a 
grotesque  zest  to  the  subsequent 
«cene  with  Lady  Anne,  where  his 
villany  appeared  as  daring  and  as 
•defiant  as  ever. 

The  player  who  enacted  Glo's- 
ter  in  those  days  never  aimed  at 
achieving  more  than  the  very  simple 
task  of  applying  the  resources  of  his 
4fft  to  the  exaggeration  of  the  out- 
lines  and  details  Shakespeare  had 
famished,  untrammelled  by  any  anti- 
-quarian  speculations  as  to  thex)oliti- 
cal,  diplomatic,  or  military  qualities 
that  might,  had  they  been  known  to 
him,  haye  materially  modified  the 
poet* s  repulsive  view  of  the  charac^ 
tOT  of  the  last  princely  Planti«enet 

Now  we  have  changed  all  that 
Our  viHains,  Aether  on  the  stage 
-or  in  the  novel,  are  of  the  purple- 
and-fine-linen  order.  Th^  no  longer 
stride— they  glide.    They  no  longer 


swear  in  discordant  gutturals,  but 
pay  delicate  compliments  in  tenderly 
modulated,  unexceptionable  I^gli^. 
They  no  longer  '  stave  the  cask 
and  drain  the  flask'  in  boisterous 
orgies,  their  scene  the  torchlit  cave 
or  the  all  but  inaccessible  quarry 
in  the  steep  mountain  sida  They 
find  their  recreation  now  in  '  caper- 
ing nimbly  in  a  lady's  chi^ber 
to  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute.' 

Our  vOlany  has  become  more  r^ 
fined.  We  ^d  the  pill  of  vice ;  the 
'hideous  nuen'  of  the  monster  is 
softened  down,  disguised,  or  its  li- 
neaments rendered  less  repulsive,  by 
endowing  him  with  the  fiuniUar  ac- 
cessories of  broadcloth  and  cambric. 
Is  this  desirable  ?  An  endeavour  to 
answer  this  question  is  the  object 
of  this  paper;  but  before  enter- 
ing upon  what  may  be  termed  the 
einical  part  of  my  subject,  let  me 
occupy  your  attention  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes in  the  contemplation  of  the 
villain,  as  modem  wnters  of  fiction 
depict  him ;  and  afterwards  let  me, 
from  the  excogitations  this  view  will 
induce,  draw  what  moral  I  may. 

And  first,  let  me  endeavour  to  fix 
upon  a  period  when  tiie  old-fiishioned 
vulain  made  his  exit,  and  l^e  villain 
a  la  mode  1862  entered.  Let  me  se- 
lect my  first  illustrations  from  book- 
literature— novels.  The  late  Wil- 
liam Sikes,  Esq.,  was  very  nearly 
perfect  as  a  villain  of  the  good  old 
schooL  A  fierce,  uncompromising 
brutality  —  a  stolidly  consistent 
want  of  principle,  or  rather  igno- 
rance of  what  principle  consuted 
in— an  imdisguised  contempt  for  so- 
dely's  opinion,  an4  defiance  of  so- 
dely's  <^e  of  eonduct,  went  &r 
towards  making  Bill  Sikes  my  ideal 
of  a  villain.  But  the  observant 
reader  will  perceive  that  these  qua- 
lities are  not  of  themselves  sufficient 
for  the  exigencies  of  my  villanous 
taste.  They  only  go  to  render  Bill 
Sikes  nearly  perfect  as  a  villain— 
not  perfect  I  will  not  dwell  at  any 
length  on  the  absence  of  mere  adven- 
titious accessories.  The  public  in- 
exorability in  the  matter  of  correct- 
ness of  local  colouring  will  account 
for  Mr.  Sikes's  toilet  consisting  ra- 
ther of  fustian  and  cordurpy  than  of 
spangles  and  velvet ;  but  Mr.  Sikes 
is  not  a  perfect  villain,  inasmnch  as 
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his  Tillany  proceeds  rather  from  ig- 
norance of  what  constitutes  ethioil 
principle  than  from  an  ahsolute 
-want  of  it— at  least  so  for  as  we  can 
gather  from  the  author's  delineation 
of  the  character.  How  do  we  know 
but  that  favourable  early  associa- 
tions and  the  merest  rudunents  of 
moral  teaching  might  have  struck 
upon  a  latent  vein  of  pure  virtuous 
principle  in  the  burglur 's  breast,  and 
smelte(l  out  some  very  genuine  metal 
from  the  repulsive  ore?  That  very 
brutality  of  disposition,  properly  con- 
trolled and  durected,  nad  perhaps 
proved  the  motive  power  by  which 
a  state  or  an  army  might  have  been 
saved :  '  vices  are  but  virtues  turned 
inside  out.'  I  remember  reading — 
I  will  not  say  where— of  a  galkhnt 
general— I  will  not  name  hun,  for 
he  is  still  living,  and,  I  believe,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  health  and  pros- 
"perity,  and  may  I  be  able  to  say  the 
same  of  him  for  many  years  to  come 
— ^who,  while  directm^  some  miU- 
taiy  operations  in  India,  saw  in  the 
undulations  of  a  cummerbund  that, 
as  he  supposed,  swathed  the  loins  of 
a  wounded  rebel,  writhing  on  the 
ground,  a  very  suspicious  approach 
to  propinquil^  between  that  pros- 
trate form  and  his  own  sturdy  up- 
right figure.  The  general — so  the 
narrative  says — encountered  the  bead- 
like glitter  of  a  pair  of  coal-black, 
badlisk  eyes — looked  down  upon  the 
flash  of  two  rows  of  firm-set,  snow- 
white  teeth,  and  perceived  in  the  grip 
of  a  by  no  means  enervated  hand  the 
sheen  of  a  brightly-flashing,  deadly- 
keen  tulwar-blade.  Coolly  turning 
to  an  English  sentry  on  duty  close 
by,  the  gnm  leader  calmly  gave  the 
order, '  Sentry,  bayonet  that  man.'  I 
remember  timiing  sick  as  I  read 
how  the  many-i)laited  cummerbund 
resisted  the  point  of  the  soldier's 
weapon,  and  now  he  had  to  search 
for  a  less  defended  spot  in  that 
dusky  torso  through  which  his  blade 
might  reach  a  vital  organ.  Now  the 
general's  order  was  not  brutality  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  term 
— it  was  the  disciplined  instinct  of 
mere  self-preservation — ^his  duty  to 
himself— his  duty,  above  all,  to  his 
country,  in  his  firmness  and  readi- 
ness to  conceive  and  unflinchingly 
superintend  the  execution  of  a  ne- 


cessary order— necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  a  life  upon  which  the 
success  of  his  country's  cause  in  no 
inconsiderable  measure  depended. 
Yet  I  think,  reader,  Mr.  William 
Sikes,  educated,  and  placed  in  a 
similar  position,  would  have  pos- 
sessed the  quality  of  firmness  in 
blood-spilling  in  at  least  as  great  a 
degree  as  this  deservedly-honoured 
and  trusted  officer. 

No— Bill  Sikes  is  not  a  perfect 
villain.  The  villain  must  not  only 
consistently  do  wrong,  but  must  do 
it  in  defiance  and  contradiction  of 
what  he  knows  to  be  righi  Jonas 
Ghuzzlewit,  junior,  comes  nearer  to 
my  conception  of  what  a  villain 
should  be.  Observe  how  materially 
he  assists  in  pointing  the  moral  of 
the  work,  in  which  he  is  so  promi- 
nent a  character,  by  contributing  \bo 
enormous  a  share  of  the  vice  it  is 
the  apparent  object  of  the  novel  to 
hold  up  to  execration— the  vice  of 
selfishness.  And  here  permit  me  to 
digress  for  a  moment,  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  artistic  handling  of  his 
subject  by  Dickens  in  this  admirable 
work.  How  plain  the  moral — ^how 
obvious  the  object — ^how  well  the 
contrast  is  preserved,  from  the  open- 
ing episode  to  the  closing  scene; 
between  noble  disinterestedness  and 
grovelling  self-love — Tom  Pinch — 
dear  old  Tom  —  Buth  and  John 
Westlock  on  the  one  side,  and  old 
Martin,  old  Jonas,  young  Jonas,  and 
Pecksniff— the  immortal  Seth— on 
the  other.  Follow  them — bearing 
this  theory  of  the  purpose  of  the 
work  in  mind  —  through  all  the 
scenes  of  the  story,  and  observe  how 
admirably  the  contrast  of  the  con- 
flicting principles  is  preserved. 

But  to  return  to  our  villains.  In 
the  long  interval  that  elapsed  be- 
tween '  Martin  Ghuzzlewit '  and 
'Great  Expectations,'  Mr.  Dickeoft 
did  not  funush  us  with  a  single 
good  villain— using  the  a4jective  in 
tiie  paradoxical  sense  in  which,  ne- 
vertheless, it  will  be  readily  under- 
stood. From  Jonas  Ghuzzlewit  to 
Orlick  is  a  long  step ;  and  even  Or- 
lick  is  not  alt^^her  a  satis&ctory 
villain.  His  villany  is  motiveless 
— his  character  is  sketohy— his  ap- 
pearances few  and  for  between,  and 
his  whole  being,  so  for  from  assisting 
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the  stoiy^  might  indeed  Tvith  advan- 
tage be  omitted  altogether.  Nay,  his 
great '  sensation '  scene,  in  which  the 
agony  of  snspense  is  piled  np  in  a 
manner  grimly  snggestiye  of  the 
filmed  quarry  incident  in  the  'The 
Peep  o'  Day/  is  entirely  episodical, 
and  not  even  remotely  incidental  to 
the  story  in  which  it  oocnrs.  Let 
me  ask  the  dramatic  authors  and 
adapters,  whom  I  have  the  honour 
to  nmnber  one  among  the  readers  of 
these  lines,  if,  in  adapting  'Great 
Expectations'  for  the  sti^e,  they 
would  not  find  themselyes  on  the 
horns  of  this  dilemma :  either  an  in- 
exorable necessity  to  omit  the  cha- 
racter of  Orlick  altogether,  or  to 
elevate  him  to  an  important  position, 
and  to  give  him  the  prominency  of 
a  deus  ex  machina  never  contem- 
plated by  the  novelist? 

The  modem  villain  of  the  novel 
finds  his  antitype  in  the  late  Mr. 
Garker,  of  dental  memory.  Mr.Carker, 
yon  will  remember,  does  not  stride 
like  Jonas  Chnzzlewit  He  glides. 
He  glides  through  a  long  career  of 
villany.  He  smiles  through  three 
volumes  of  rascality.  He  talks  polite 
philosophy  and  glossy  wickedness  in 
neatly-turned  platitudes,  from  his 
entrEuice  in  the  counting-house  of 
Bomb^  and  Son  to  his  exit  per  ex- 
press train  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
railway  platform.  Tou  will  observe, 
too,  how  frequently  we  are  called 
upon  to  take  notice  that  Ids  linen  is 
scrupulously  white,  that  his  boots 
are  multlessly  lacquered,  and  that 
his  white  hands  and  nails,  which,  by 
the  way,  he  is  perpetually  paring 
and  cleaning,  are  mnocent  of  a  speck ; 
while  as  to  his  teeth,  the  play  made 
with  those  two  rows  of  dazzling 
ivory  from  beginning  to  end  of  the 
novel,  positively  makes  our  own  ache. 
Well,  Mr.  Carker— teeth  and  all- 
disappears  under  the  wheels  of  the 
up  or  down  express,  and  we  are 
charitably  disposed  to  be  very  in- 
dulgent in  our  memory  of  him.  He 
is  an  agreeable  variation  of  our 
stock  villain.  He  will  clean  our 
palate  for  the  relish  of  fdtnre  burnt 
cork  and  ringlets;  na^,  when  we 
find  that  his  mantle  of  villany  has 
not  descended  on  a  man  finmed 
for  heavy  business,  but  has  fiillen 
on  the  luimy  shoulders  of  a  reptile 


like  Uriah  Heep,  we  accept  the  new 
comer  with  a  patient  shrug,  prepare 
to  consider  nis  villanous  merits 
dispassionately,  and  in  considera- 
tion of  the  many  new  points  in 
his  character  as  contrasted  with  his 
predecessor,  make  up  our  minds 
to  enjoy  him,  at  all  events  as  a  stay 
'  till  better  meat  be  served.'  But  at 
his  successor  in   oily  villany  our 

SBktience  breaks  down  altogether, 
f  all  the  humbugs  and  shams  of 
dramatic  rascality,  surely  Bigaud, 
'  whose  moustache  went  up  under 
his  nose,  and  whose  nose  came  down 
over  his  moustache,'  is  the  most 
tnmscendeni  We  have  to  assume 
his  turpitude  throughout  The  pe- 
culiar Mephistophelian  &cial  con- 
tortion above  quoted  is  insisted  on 
with  a  pertinacity  that  almost  in- 
clines us  to  believe  that  the  author 
intends  us  to  accept  this  trick — 
rendered  fiendish  from  our  remini- 
scences of  Goethe's  great  creation — 
as  a  substitute  for  more  productive 
rascality.  For,  pray  reader,  when 
you  have  carefully  analyzed  'little 
Dorrit,'  and  accurately  estimated  the 
part  Rigaud  plays  in  the  story,  what 
does  the  poor  fellow  commit  in  the 
villanous  way,  after  all  ?  He  simply 
stalks  —  I  beg  pardon,  glides  — 
through  the  story,  and '  makes  play' 
with  his  nose  and  moustache,  as 
I  have  quoted.  True,  we  are  con- 
tinually told  that  he  is  a  wicked 
Imave.  Birectiy  or  impliedly,  this 
assertion  is  forced  on  us  so  repeat- 
edly as  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
the  author  has  a  slight,  uneasy 
qualm  lest,  in  the  absence  of  any 
overt  acts  of  guilt,  we  should  at 
length  only  view  Bigaud  as  an  inno- 
cent bore,  with  an  unpleasant  habit 
of  writhing  his  countenance.  Is 
this  villany?  Does  this  satisfy  our 
craving  for  the  presentation  of  the 
blacker  shades  of  guilt  to  serve  as 
a  background  and  foil  for  virtue  to 
shine  l£e  brighter  upon  ?  And  this 
brings  me  to  the  very  gist  of  my 
complaint:  Garker  and  Itigaud  have 
set  the  fiiflhion  of  our  villains  in 
print  or  on  the  stage  ever  since.  I 
think  Monsieur  Bigaud  in  type  was 
about  cotemporary  with  Monsieur 
Chateau  Benaud  behind  the  foot- 
lights. You  remember  what  a  cool 
villain  he  was.    I  am  not  prepared 
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ftliogether  to  contemn  this  Yillain; 
for  although  he  displays  the  nsnal 
quantity  of  refined  and  sublimated 
abstract  scoundrelism,  yet  he  is  not 
altogether  without  sufficient  down- 
right concrete  crime;  and  the  last 
scene  to  a  great  degree  reUeves  him 
from  the  charge  of  bein^  common- 

glace.  Theie  is  a  certam  delicious 
avour  of  the  good  old  Cobnrg  days 
in  the  coolness  with  which  he  strips 
off  his  coat  and  turns  up  his  shirt- 
sleeves for  the  duel  a  la  mort,  which, 
I  confess,  I  lelish ;  and  the  incident 
of  the  swords  breaking,  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  duel  with  their 
points  held  daggerwise,  and  Mon- 
sieur Benaud  wriggling  out  of  the 
world  at  last  in  tiie  conventional 
agonizing  writhe,  with  the  spectre 
rising  in  the  background,  to  the  sub- 
dued grinding  of  the  Bogue's  March 
by  the  violins,  is  worthy  of  the 
palmiest  days  of  mdodrame,  Tes, 
Chateau  Benaud,  although  a  type  of 
our  modem  villain  of  fiction,  is  not 
utterly  unendurable;  but  Count 
Eosco  is  atrocious.  The  man  never 
does  any  harm  that  I  can  see.  Does 
nothing,  I  mean,  to  earn  his  title  to 
the  chaxactsr  of  the  villain  of  the 
piece — ^the  role,  it  seems  evident,  he 
is  intended  for,  but  which  is  much 
more  worthily  filled  by  his  &iend. 
Sir  Percival  Glyde.  Fosoo  is  fiit :  if 
that  be  a  qualification  for  a  villain, 
Shakspeare  makes  CsBsar  a  very  dull 
judge  of  himaan  nature.  Fosco  is 
fond  of  canary-birds;  some  vague 
association  of  villany  with  Bobes- 
pierre  seems  to  have  sug^iested  this 
traii  But  society  has  come  to  be 
very  dubious  how  she  applies  to 
that  paradoxical  character  the  un- 
qualified term  of  villain.  She  has 
come  to  own  herself  &irly  puzzled 
as  to  whether  villain,  patriot,  mad- 
man, or  a  compound  of  all  three, 
would  best  define  the  Bepublioan 
Montagnard.  Now,  apart  from 
meannesses,  rather  implied  than  ac- 
tually charged,  there  is  nothing  par- 
ticularly unamiable  about  Count 
Fosco.  I  dare  say  he  is  a  villain — 
Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  tells  us  so ;  but  I 
say  that,  for  all  the  villany  he  does 
in  the  story,  he  might  pass  for  a 
very  amiable,  weU-meaoing  foreign 
gentieman,  unstained  by  even  so 
much  as  those  microscopical  blots  of 


immorality  which  would  disqualify 
him  from  handing  the  muffins  and 
wluspeiing  soft  nothings  to  antique- 
virgins  and  dowagers  at  a  '  highly- 
respectable'  tea-imrty. 

Another  of  these  weU-dressed  mo- 
dem bores  is  Monsieur  Ibmest  Adair, 
in  Mr.  Shirley  Brooks' '  Silver  Cord.' 
What  a  nuisance  that  man  is,  with 
his  littie  scraps  of  pro£Eme  quota- 
tions, his  fiitiguing  happiness  in  re- 
partee,his  bewildering  mazy  schemes,, 
his  eternal  cigarette,  his  fetultiess 
toilet  and  his  diminutive  raacalities ! 
How  tired  I  am  of  him!  And  he* 
monopolizes  the  scene,  that  is  the 
evil.  When  Count  Fosco  is  present 
he  amuses  me ;  when  he  is  away  I 
am  hurried  on  so  breathlessly  by 
the  exciting  events  of  the  story  that 
I  scarcely  become  aware  of  his  ab* 
sence,  until  he  turns  up  again,  and 
then  his  arrival  is  an  agreeable  re- 
lief :  I  hail  him— not  as  a  villain,  be 
it  understood— but  as  an  agreeable 
and  amusing  companion.  Ernest 
Adair,  on  the  contrary,  is  ever  pre- 
sent—ever smoking  the  same  ciga- 
rette or  sipping  the  same  petit  verre 
cPahsinthe^eYer  emitting  bald  littia 
essays  on  everything  in  general,, 
apropos  of  nothing  in  particular. 
What  comes  of  him  at  last?  Nemesis 
overtakes  him  somehow,  I  suppose  ; 
I  am  sure  I  forget ;  I  only  know  I 
close  the  book  heartily  weary  of  the 
lay  figure  that  has  done  the  heavy 
bu£llness— heavy  'enough— through 
three  dreary  volumes. 

Another  very  poor  attempt  at  de- 
lineating villany  is  made  by>  P^'* 
haps,  our  greatest  novelist,  in  Mar- 
grave. Saving  that  this  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  aosthetic  villain,  you 
will  find  the  distinctive  features  of 
modem  villany  tolerably  well  pre- 
served ; — ^the  white  hands,  the  &ult- 
less  toilet,  the  insinuating  address,, 
the  absence  of  all  misdoing  save  that 
which  is  very  remotely  implied.  Ta 
my  taste— probably  a  coarse  one — 
tins  sublimation  of  rascaUly  is  very 
insipid,  while  for  ite  effects  in  a  mo- 
nitory point  of  view,  I  believe  we 
should  gain  by  a  substitution  of  the 
old  a4JunctB  of  burnt  cork  and  black 
feathers,  with  Nemesis  in  the  shape 
of  a  luckily  coincident  pistol-shot  to 
bring  the  curtain  down  at  the  end. 
amidst  gteneral  applause. 
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I  hare  adduced  these  few  illnstra- 
tions  of  the  modem  yiUam  simply 
to  recall  to  the  mind  of  the  playgoer, 
or  the  reader  of  works  of  fiction, 
the  tendency  of  our  modem  novelists 
and  playwrights,  if  not  to '  plate  sin 
with  gold,'  at  least  to  dress  it  in 
broadcloth  and  lacquered  boots.  If 
I  have  succeeded,  there  will  recur 
to  the  mind  of  the  reader  many  other 
instances,  on  the  stage  and  in  print, 
of  villains  of  the  Chateau  Eenaud 
and  Ernest  Adair  stamp.  Are  you 
not  bored  with  them?  lam.  Do 
you  not  long  for  a  return  to  some- 
thing more  prononce  in  the  villanous 
line  ?    If  you  do  not,  I  do. 

For  there  is  a  grayer  aspect  to 
this  question.  The  tendency  of 
mind  of  the  rising  generation  is  to 
an  almost  unqualified  admiration  of 
the '  respectable.'  And  if  a  novelist 
or  dramatist  combines,  in  Hoe  cha- 
racter he  intends  for  the  shadow  of 
his  picture,  a  studious  regard  for 
the  conventional  proprieties  of  so- 
ciety with  a  clear  nead,  a  cultivated 
intellect,  good  bodily  health,  and  a 
high  spirit,  the  shadow,  in  fact, 
ceases  to  be  shadow,  and,  to  the  eye 
of  the  unthinking  observer,  enters 
into  a  dangerous  rivalry  with  the 
light.  Thus,  I  am  afraid,  the  mind 
of  youth  will  contemplate  the  cha- 
racter of  Fabien  dd  Franchi  as  a 
compound  of  morose  insipidity,  while 
it  will  be  charmed  with  the  grace, 
the  elegance,  the  accomi)lishments, 
the  spirit,  the  mere  physical  beauty 
of  Chateau  Eenaud.  And  even  I — 
who  am  by  no  means  a  youth— must 
own  to  a  preference,  unwarrantably 
stimulated  by  the  author,  for  the 
handsome,  dashing,  accomplished 
man  of  the  world.  Captain  Hawkes- 
ley,  to  the  quiet,  slow,  insipid  John 
Mildmay — albeit  the  former  is  a 
returned  convict  and  a  great  villain, 
and  the  latter  is  a  plain,  worthy, 
and  respectable  English  merchant. 

My  near  approach  to  the  reason* 
able  limit  of  an  article  will  not  allow 
me  to  contrast  our  modem  with  our 
ancient  villains ;  but  I  cannot  forbear 
paying  a  tribute  to  the  great  Wizard 
of  the  North  in  this  respect.  How 
xefredung,  after  the  enervating,  ex- 
otic dimate  of  'The  Silver  Cord' 
and  'The  Woman  in  White,'  is  a 
plunge  into  the  bracing  atmosphere 


of  '  The  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,'  or 
*  Bob  Roy.'  Scott's  villains  are  un- 
equivocal. A  Dirk  Hatteraick  or  a 
Bashleigh  Osbaldestone  there  is  no 
mistaking — while  one  may  occasion- 
aUy  foil  to  be  interested  in  Scotf s 
heroes — ^Edward  Waverley,  for  in- 
stance, being,  I  think,  rather  of  the 
milksop  order.  The  villain  is  idways 
so  palpable — his  crimes  are  in  such 
bold  relief  as  to  be  wholesomely  de- 
testable, while  the  Nemesis  is  always 
complete,  and  appears  in  correct 
time  and  place.  And  I  think  this 
proceeds  in  a  great  measure  from 
the  simplicity  of  Scott's  ideas  of 
novel-wnting.  He  never  wrote  in 
the  style  that  is  now  understood  as 
writing  with  a  purpose.  He  never 
wrote  merely  for  the  exhibition  of 
his  skill  in  the  portrayal  of  cha- 
racter. He  had  a  purpose  in 
writing,  it  is  true.  The  simplest 
purpose — ^the  primary, — I  had  al- 
most said  the  only  commendable — 
piu'pose  in  novel-writing — the  pur- 
pose of  telling  an  entertaining  story 
in  the  most  attractive  manner. 
Scotl^s  !idea  of  a  novel  seems  to 
have  been  just  this: — to  select,  or 
to  imagine,  such  a  combination  of 
evente  as  appeared  to  him  to  be  ab- 
normali  and  to  make  it  the  backbone 
of  a  legend,  availing  himself  of  such 
contemporary  historical  characters, 
or  creating  such  imaginary  ones,  as 
would  be  most  effective  to  the  pre- 
sentment of  his  story.  And  see  the 
result  of  this  system.  See  the  effect 
of  the  development  of  that  story- 
telling propensity  that  led  the  boy 
of  eight  or  ten  years  old  to  keep  his 
room-mates  awake  hours  after  hours, 
night  after  uight,  with  his  impro- 
vised romances  of  chivalry  and  fairy- 
land. This  propensity,  matured  by 
manhood,  and  exercised  in  the  man- 
ner I  have  pointed  out,  produces 
glorious  creations,  where  the  value 
of  the  gems  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to^ 
the  e£fort  that  develops  them.  And 
how  lightly  the  gr^t  artist  thought 
of  his  own  productions  we  know  by 
the  remark  he  made  when,  almost 
hopelessly  involved,  he  determined 
to  devote  his  pen  for  the  remaining 
years  of  his  l^e  to  his  .honourable 
extrication.  'Oh,'  said  he,  'it  will 
only  be  screeding  off  two  more  hours 
of  auM-warld  rubbish  every  mom- 
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ing.'  It  was  this  modesiy,  combined 
with  the  fidelity  I  have  indicated  to 
the  simple  duty  of  the  epic  oompcMser, 
that  gave  us  the  glorious  combina- 
tions of  Kght  and  shade,  goodness 
and  yillany,  that  teach  no*  less  than 
they  delight  the  world,  in  *  Ivanhoe/ 
'  Quentin  Durward/  and  'EenUworth.' 
The  reflectiye  mind  may  find,  in 
the  modem  fictitious  presentment 
of  turpitude^  suggestions  for  a  vast 
range  of  thought  upon  an  almost 
ineSiaustible  subject.  Are  our 
authors,  after  all,  paying  involun- 
tary homage  to  the  spirit  of  con- 
yentional  artificiality — of  sham — 
that  we  are  told  is  the  great  charac- 
teristic of  the  present  age?  Does 
the  pre-Eaphaclitism  of  the  stage 
demand  that  its  villains  shall  be  so 
strictly  and  accurately  copied  from 
actual  life,  that  none  but  PulUngers, 
Eedpaths,  Eobsons,  and  Eoupells 
will  serve  for  its  models?  At  all 
events  we  know  the  article  that, 
whether  on  the  stage  or  in  the  book, 
finds  the  readiest  market.  We  know 
the  most  piquant  sauce  for  the  pub- 
lic palate : — ^a  consummate  .  hypo- 
crite ;  a  well-dressed,  plausible 
scoundrel ;  a  fellow  that  can  smile, 
and  murder  while  he  smiles;  a 
Crichton,  who  is  equally  invincible 
in  an  encounter  of  wit  or  wea- 
pons ;  a  drawing-room  lounger  who 
can  dance  a  quadrille  with  unap- 
proachable grace,  and  who  leaves 
the  yielding  Brussels  to  press,  with 
his  lacquered  boots,  as  soft  a  carpet 
of  green  sward,  where  two  or  three 
exquisites,  faultlessly  attired  as  him- 
self, are  measuring  off  the  orthodox 
twelve  paces,  or  delicately  com- 
paring l^e  lengths  of  a  pair  of  ex- 
quisitely lithe  Damascus  blades; 
now  breaking  a  rouge-et-noir  bank, 
and  now  a  woman's  heart ;  now  in- 
sinuating an  elegant  compliment, 
and  now  forging  a  cheque;  now 
fiirting  in  an  opera-box,  and  now 
conmaitting  a  burglary;  now  his 
delicate  white  hands  tightly  encased 
in  snowy  kid,  and  now  stained  in 
the  crimson  stream  from  a  murdered 
victim's  heart    Is  this 


'  holding  the  mirror  np  to  nature,  and 

shewing  the  veiy  body  of  the  time  his  fonn  and 
presenre.' 

If  it  be.  Heaven' be  merciftd  to  us! 
I  grant  that  we  must  be  true  in  the 
ddineation  of  the  times  we  live  in. 


I  admit  that  the  man  who  would 
formerly  have  cried  '  Stand !'  to  a  &t 
grazier  on  the  high-road,  now  lurks 
behind  his  int^ded  victim,  and 
pounces  upon  him  from  a  street- 
comer  with  the  garotter's  fsital 
hug.  The  bold  baron  who,  in  for- 
mer times,  would  have  swooped 
down  from  his  eyrie  of  a  castle  upon 
a  peaceable  cavalcade  of  merchants 
journeying  along  the  road  through 
tide  valley  beneath,  and  never  shook 
hands  or  said  farewell  to  them  until 
ne'er  a  noble  remained  in  their 
pouches,  or  a  Flanders  eU  of  broad- 
cloth in  their  mails,  now  sells  his 
name  to  a  joint-stock  company,  or 
comes  in  shares  on  the  &t  plunder 
squeezed  from  the  credulous  de- 
positors of  a  bubble  bank.  The  ra- 
pacious and  unjust  steward  of  three 
centuries  ago  finds  a  representative 
in  the  fraudulent  railway  clerk  of 
to-day;  and  the  cateran  who  once, 
witii  a  crowd  of  gilhes,  claymore  in 
hand,  swept  down  on  the  sleek 
droves  of  some  poor  sassenach  far- 
mer, had  he^  lived  in  the  present 
time,  would  'have  figured  as  the 
robber  of  the  same  cattle,  only  ac- 
quiring them  by  the  more  specious, 
but  scarcely  less  illegitimate  method 
of  'obti^jiing  goods  without  pros- 
pect or  means  of  paying  for  the 
same  within  three  months  of  being 
declared  a  bankrupt' 

But,  for  all  this,  if  it  be— as  it  well 
may  be — that  the  Prench-polished 
rascality  of  the  stage  and  the  novel 
suggests  more  scoundrelism  than  it 
imitates,  I  think  we  should  profit, 
in  a  moral  point  of  view,  by  going 
back  to  the  old  patent,  palpably 
depicted  atrocities  of  the  stage- 
villain  of  our  fathers — burnt  cork, 
buckles,  big  boote,  blue  fire  and  all. 
Let  us  try  the  effect  of  restoring  the 
monster  hk  hideous  mien,  and  see 
if  the  result  will  be  as  the  poet 
predicates.  There  ore  many  rising 
authors  among  us— novel  and  dra- 
matic. Who  will  bell  the  cat? 
"Who  will  have  the  courage  to  make 
what  —  by  returning  to  an  old 
&shion — ^may  almost  be  styled — 
nay,  certainly  will  by  some  people 
be  styled— an  innovation?  Come, 
step  forward,  ambitious  litterateurs ; 
now  is  your  time!  Wanted — a 
Vniain! 
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AN  Esglisfaman  takes  natntally 
to  water. 

Insalar  as  he  is^  his  sympathies 
lead  him  to  the  element  which  but- 
loonds  his  tight  little  island,  and 
from  childhood  to  old  age  he  never 
loses  his  interest  in  the  water.  As 
a  child,  he  must  needs  splash  through 
erery  puddle,  and  even  the  yeiy  slop- 
basin  has  attractioDS  for  him  when 
it  is  made  the  medium  of  swimming 
a  half  walnut  shell  or  a  x)aper  boat 
As  a  boy,  he  hies  him  to  the  brooks 
and  rivers,  and  whether  it  be  to  batibe, 
to  fish,  or  to  launch  his  mimic  fleet, 
he  is  tolerably  sure  to  spend  his  half- 
holiday  in  the  water.  Who  can  tell 
his  delight  when  he  first  visits  the 
sea,  with  its  waves,  its  real  ships, 
and  its  changing  tides? 

Por  my  own  part,  when  I  was  a 
yeiy  little  boy,  proceeding  to  Ports- 
mouth on  the  top  of  a  coach,  I  was 
half  mad  with  excitement,  and  could 
not  be  calmed  ^y  any  offer  of  hard- 
boiled  eggs  or  sandwiches.  How 
well  I  remember  the  moment  when, 
from  the  summit  of  a  lofty  hill,  my 
attention  was  drawn  to  a  space 
between  two  distant  elevations, 
where  a  faint  blue  line  was  drawn, 
as  if  with  a  painter's  brush,  and  I 
was  told  that  there  was  the  sea. 
None  of  the  famous  Ten  Thousand 
felt  more  rapture  at  the  sight  of  the 
sea  than  myself.  I  could  not  sit 
still.  I  wanted  to  get  off  the  coach 
and  run,  for  the  vehicle  seemed,  to 
my  excited  imagination,  to  crawl  at 
a 'snail's  pace.  Looking  bock  to 
that  time,  I  con  realize  the  idea  that 
I  must  have  been  a  considerable* 
nuisance  to  my  fellow-travellers,  for 
I  fidgetted,  and  asked  questions, 
and  let  no  one  have  any  peace  until 
I  fell  asleep  through  sheer  exhaus- 
tion. 

How  grand  it  is  to  the  boyish 
feelings  to  indulge  in  a  sail,  the  re- 
alization of  many  an  ardent  dream! 
How  everything  seems  as  if  it  were 
part  of  a  Mry  tale,  as  the  sun  glitters 
on  the  white-crested  waves,  the  boat 
leaps  along  as  if  instinct  with  life, 
and  the  sedate  old  sailcnr  sits  quietly 
in  the  stem^  smelling  very  much  of 


tar,  and  chewing  real  tobacco,  just 
as  sailors  do  in  books. 

Of  course  I  thought  that  tobacco 
chewing  was  essential  to  a  nautical 
life,  and  that  no  one  could  lay  claim 
to  the  title  of  sailor  without  chewing 
a  quid.  So  I  begged  a  little  piece 
of  pigtail,  and  gave  it  just  one  bite. 
I  never  ventured  upon  a  second,  and 
nothing  shall  induce  me  to  do  so. 
How  any  human  being  can  delibe- 
rately absorb  that  fiery  mixture  of 
pungent  abominations  is  still  to  me  a 
mystery.  I  would  have  given  any- 
thing to  take  the  horrible,  choking, 
scorching  taste  away.  I  drank  water 
until  further  drinking  was  a  physical 
impossibility.  I  nearly  ruined  myself 
in  apples,  and  yet  bore  about  that 
most  atrocious  flavour  for  the  rest 
of  the  day.  We  hear  that  across 
the  Atlantic,  ladies  are  accustomed 
secretly  to  eat  snuff  in  their  boudoirs 
Whether  or  not  the  snuff  bears  any 
semblance  to  pigioil  tobacco,  I  can- 
not say;  but  if  tiiere  be  the  slightest 
shade,  or  penumbra  of  a  likeness, 
those  ladies  must  possess  a  strangely 
organized  nervous  system. 

To  return  to  our  young  sailor. 
The  joys  of  the  sea  cannot  last 
for  ever.  Black  Monday  summons 
its  victims  to  school,  and  when  next 
the  schoolboy  is  set  free,  the  winter 
has  beg^on,  and  King  Frost  asserts 
his  sway.  No  more  bathing  now, 
no  more  swimming,  and  no  more 
boating,  for  the  river  is  covered 
with  a  thick  sheet  of  black  ice,  and 
any  sports  must  now  be  conducted 
upon  its  sur&ce  rather  than  in  its 
waters.  See,  the  thermometer  marks 
22^,  giving  ten  degrees  to  spare 
before  the  ice  is  likely  to  souen: 
scarcely  a  breath  of  wind  is  stirring, 
the  ground  rings  sharp  and  clear 
under  the  feet;  there  has  been  no 
snow  to  mar  the  glassy  smoothness 
of  the  ice,  and  for  those  who  can 
traverse  the  shining  surfiEUie  without 
foiling,  the  day  is  perfection  itself. 
£  con  never  find  patience  to  take  my 
break&st  quietly,  but  am  always 
looking  at  the  clock,  fuming  in- 
wardly at  the  waste  of  time  em* 
ployed  in  mastication,  and  countmg 
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every  minute  as  lost  tiiitil  I  am 
£eurly  on  my  way  to  the  ice. 

To  skate  in  comfort  is  an  art 
which  requires  some  little  practice. 
The  powerful  and  unwonted  exercise 
will  often  do  more  harm  than  good 
unless  it  be  performed  upon  a  cor- 
rect system;  and  the  skater  will 
return  home  figged  and  exhausted, 
instead  of  feeling  quite  &esh  and 
lively  as  he  ought  to  do.  The  mode 
which  I  adopt  is  as  follows : — 

I  keep  a  pair  of  boots  especially 
for  this  one  purpose.  They  have 
rather  thin  soles,  not  very  high 
heels,  and  fit  exactly  to  the  foot  and 
round  the  ankle.  Before  starting 
for  the  ice,  I  screw  the  skates  to  the 
boots,  slipping  the  straps  loosely  into 
the  buckles,  so  that  when  the  boots 
are  drawn  on,  all  that  is  required 
is  just  to  tighten  the  straps.  For 
walking  to  the  ice  I  prefer  a  pair  of 
thick-soled  and  very  easy  boots,  as 
the  relief  to  the  feet  by  simply 
changing  the  boots  is  almost  in- 
credible. Just  before  starting,  the 
skate-boots  are  placed  in  a  little 
black  leather  bag,  together  with  a 
guarded  gimlet,  a  small  knife,  a  tin 
box  oontaming  a  piece  of  oiled  linen, 
a  sandwich,  and  a  flask  of  sherry 
and  water. 

The  coat  ought  to  be  of  the  shoot- 
ing-jacket style,  with  as  little  skirt 
as  possible,  and  fitting  rather  closely 
when  buttoned.  Nothing  but  a 
handkerchief  should  be  carried  in  the 
-pocket,  as  severe  damage  is  ofteoi 
occasioned  by  a  fisdl  when  any  hard 
substance,  such  as  a  knife  or  a 
banch  of  keys,  is  worn.  I  once 
knew  a  man  killed  by  falling  on  a 
gimlet  which  he  had  carelessly 
placed  in  his  pocket  He  was  a 
good  skater,  and  would  not  have 
fidlen  had  he  not  been  knocked 
down  by  a  clumsy  novice,  who  ran 
against  him  just  as  he  was  perform- 
ing a  difficult  evolution.  A  gimlet 
is  necessary,  because  straps  vary 
so  much  in  elasticity  on  different 
days,  that  although  they  will  pre- 
cisely fit  on  Monday,  they  may  be 
too  short  on  Tuesday,  and  so  it  is 
often  necessary  to  bore  a  hole  in  the 
strap  so  as  to  suit  the  foot. 

On  arriving  at  the  ice,  let  no  skate 
man  meddle  with  the  straps.  Pay 
for  the  use  of  his  chair  if  you  like. 


and  leave  your  coat  and  other  be- 
longings in  his  charge,  but  let  no 
one  tighten  a  strap  but  yourself. 
Change  the  boots,  put  the  walking 
pair  into  the  beg,  and  draw  up  the 
straps  of  your  skates  about  half  a 
hole  tighter  than  you  are  going  to 
use  them.  But  on  no  account  wear 
the  straps  tight,  as  some  ignorant 
persons  do,  hoping  thereby  to  gain 
a  firmer  hold  of  the  ice.  Skating 
ought  to  depend  entirely  on  balance 
and  not  at  all  on  straps,  and  if  you 
feel  the  pressure  of  a  strap  upon 
the  instep,  be  sure  that  your  oalance 
is  wrong. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  only  use  of 
straps  is  to  prevent  the  skate  from 
fedling  away  from  the  foot  as  it 
is  rai&ed,  and  an  accomplished  skater 
can  manage  without  any  straps  at 
all.  Some  of  the  best  skaters  whom 
I  know  never  use  straps,  but  have 
the  skates  fastened  firmly  to  the 
sole  of  their  boots,  the  leather  laces 
holding  everything  firm  and  straight. 
These  skates  are  rather  expensive, 
inasmuch  as  a  pair  of  specially-made 
boots  is  sacrificed  to  them.  But 
they  are  delightful  to  skate  upon, 
look  very  neat,  and  give  no  trouble 
at  idl  to  the  wearer. 

Skates  with  peaks  should  always 
be  avoided.  Peaks  are  terribly  apt 
to  hitch  in  any  obstacle.  I  have 
been  more  than  once  thrown  by  find« 
ing  the  pea.k  of  my  skate  caught  in 
the  strap  of  another  person's  skate, 
in  the  hook  of  a  hockey-stick,  or 
in  the  folds  of  a  lady's  dress.  No 
steel  should  appear  in  front  of  the 
skate,  it  is  only  a  superfluity,  and 
has  an  awkward  aspect,  increasing 
the  length  of  the  foot,  which  in  most 
cases  seems  to  be  disproportionately 
*la]^e  when  the  skate  is  on  it. 

Neither  should  the  steel  be  cut 
off  square  behind,  so  as  to  leave  a 
sharp  edge,  but  be  rounded  evenly 
at  either  end.  Many  persons  think 
that  such  skates  are  unsafe,  because 
they  do  not  know  how  to  stop  them- 
selves except  by  the  clumpy  method 
of  raising  the  toe  and  digging  the 
heels  into  the  ice.  No  real  skater 
ever  stops  himself  in  this  manner, 
no  matter  at  what  pace  he  may  be 
proceeding.  He  knows  that  at  the 
best  it  is  a  very  awkward  proceed- 
ing, and  damages  the  ice  sadly  by 
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ploughing  it  into  deep  rats.  More- 
over^ it  is  possible  to  stop  much 
more  abraptly,  and  with  much 
greater  certainty,  by  pressing  the 
outer  edge  of  one  skate,  and  the 
inner  edge  of  the  other  against  the 
ioe,  and  so  spinning  round.  In  this 
manner,  a  good  skater  will  stop  him- 
self within  a  circle  of  sis  feet  in 
diiuneter,  though  dashing  along 
with  the  speed  of  a  laoe-horse. 

After  passing  some  five  or  ten 
minutes  on  the  ice,  by  which  time 
the  skates  will  have  settled  to  the 
feet,  it  is  better  to  loosen  all  the 
straps  half  a  hole.  At  the  moment, 
the  skates  will  feel  too  loose,  and 
as  if  they  could  not  withstand  the 
weight  of  the  body.  But  in  a  minute 
or  two  they  will  be  found  to  be 
jperfectly  safe,  and  the  increased 
needom  of  the  foot  becomes  an 
absolute  luxury.  No  one  can  skate 
with  any  comfort  or  elegance  if  the 
straps  are  drawn  too  tighi  The 
circulation  is  stopped,  the  feet  be- 
come icy  cold  and  cannot  be 
warmed,  and  all  the  movements  of 
the  body  are  rendered  stiff  and  un- 
gainly. No  graceful  curve  can  be 
feUowed,  no  jast  circle  can  be 
drawn  while  the  feet  are  stiffened 
l^  tight  strapping,  which  takes 
away  all  the  play  of  the  instep, 
cramps  the  ankle,  and  causes  no 
slight  pam  whenever  the  skate  is 
placed  on  the  ice. 

Two  straps  are  quite  enough  for 
any  skater,  namely,  one  across  the 
toes,  and  another  from  the  heel. 
None  should  be  permitted  to  cross 
the  middle  of  the  foot,  as  is  the 
usual  custom,  for  in  that  position 
th^do  not  hold  tiie  skate  to  the 
foot,  and  only  interfere  with  the 
play  of  the  numerous  tendons  that 
run  along  the  instep.  Whenever 
you  see  a  person  hobbling  away 
from  the  ice,  be  sure  that  he  has 
been  skating  with  tightened  straps. 
His  feet  are  so  cramped  that  they 
hardly  hold  the  ground,  his  ankles 
are  stiff,  and  refrise  to  play,  and  the 
blood  that  has  so  long  been  re- 
pressed is  now  rushing  tumultu- 
ously  forward  into  the  foot,  seeming 
as  if  it  would  burst  the  veins  ai 
every  pulsation,  and  feeling  as  if 
molten  lead  had  taken  the  place  of 
blood. 


I  do  believe  that  skating  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  flying  of  which 
the  human  being  is  as  yet  capable. 
Gravity,  which  to  a  man  in  boots 
seems  to  fetter  him  to  the  earth, 
becomes  to  a  man  in  skates  the  in- 
strument of  propulsion.  A  skater 
flies  over  the  ice  as  if  by  pure  voli- 
tion, the 'impetus  being  obtained, 
not  so  much  by  the  stroke  of  the 
feet  as  by  the  judicious  sway  of  the 
body.  Therefore,  to  a  bystander,  a 
good  skater  seems  to  keep  up  his 
graceful  circles  simply  by  his  wiU, 
&e  gentle  oscillations  of  the  body 
appearing  to  be,  not  the  cause,  but 
the  consequence  of  his  movements. 

The  true  carriage  of  the  body  is 
the  great  criterion  of  a  skater,  and 
is  one  of  the  last  accomplishments 
that  is  learned.  Books  are  mostly 
wrong  on  this  point  They  tell  us 
that  our  right  or  left  arms  are  to 
be  raised  or  depressed  in  unison 
with  the  corresponding  feet,  and 
give  illustrations  which,  to  the  real 
skater,  afford  only  food  for  ridicule. 
You  may  as  well  say  that  in  walk- 
ing, the  hands  are  to  be  lifted  alter- 
nately over  the  head,  as  to  make 
that  movement  one  of  the  rules  in 
skating.  I  know  that  at  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century  one 
admirably  elegant  skater  was  in  the 
habit  of  so  using  his  arms.  But 
even  in  the  master  of  his  art,  the 
waving  arms  had  a  decidedly  affected 
aspect,  and  in  an  imitator  tiie  effect 
is  simply  ridiculous.  No  one  ought 
to  see  that  the  skater  is  using  any 
effort  whatever,  and  the  arms  should 
hang  easily  and  quietiy  by  the  side. 
Should  the  performer  be  afflicted 
with  mauvaiae  honte,  and  feel  him- 
self embarrassed  with  his  arms,  per- 
haps he  cannot  do  better  than  clasp 
his  hands,  letting  them  fell  loosely, 
and  at  full  length. 

No  stick  should  be  carried;  the 
effect  is  as  absurd  as  wearing  spurs 
in  order  to  ride  in  a  cab. 

No  one  can  vrant  a  stick  while 
skating,  except,  perhaps,  for  the 
purpose  of  castigating  uie  tiresome 
boys  with  whom  the  ice  is  mostly 
infested,  and  who  mar  its  bright 
surfece  by  throwing  stones,  or  de- 
liberately break  holes  in  it  with  the 
butt  ends  of  tiieir  hockey  sticks.  Still, 
I  have  always  found  that  boys  are 
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mncli  more  frightened  by  being  run 
down  than  deterred  by  tiie  fear  of  a 
8tick;  and  if  yon  dexterously  cant  a 
boy's  head  into  the  hole  he  has  just 
made,  and  wet  him  to  the  skin  with 
the  splash,  he  will  be  a  beacon  and 
a  warning  to  his  companions  to  let 
the  ice  alone  for  the  fatnre. 

Nor  let  the  skater  &ncy  that  he 
will  ML  while  he  knocks  over  his 
foe.  It  is  most  cnriotis,  bnt  not  the 
less  true,  that  as  soon  as  the  skates 
are  firmly  set  on  the  ice,  that  sub- 
stance is  no  longer  slippery,  but 
affords  a  firm  hold  which  would 
astound  a  novice,  who  holds  his  feet 
wrongly,  and  feels  them  sliding 
away  on  two  different  errands.  For 
it  is  only  the  edge  of  tiie  skate  that 
touches  the  ice,  and  any  one  can  see 
how  firm  is  its  hold  by  pressing  the 
edge  of  a  knife  against  a  piece  of 
ice. 

The  various  games  that  are  played 
on  the  ice  are  mostly  unworthy  of 
a  true  ska.ter's  attention,  and  have 
ttie  further  drawback  of  seriously 
annoying  those  who  use  the  skate 
for  its  legitimate  purpose. 

Hockey,  for  example,  ought  to  bo 
sternly  forbidden,  as  it  is  not  only 
annoying,  but  dangerous.  In  ite 
right  place,  hockey  is  a  noble  game, 
and  deserving  of  every  encourage- 
ment, but  on  the  ice  it  is  in^its 
wrong  place,  and  should  be  pro- 
hibited. Any  weak  place  in  the 
ice  is  sure  to  give  way  if  the  ball 
^ould  happen  to  pass  over  or  near 
it;  for  the  concourse  of  fifty  or  a 
hundred  persons  all  converging 
jipon  the  same  point  is  a  test  which 
no  ice,  save  tiie  very  strongest,  is 
able  to  bear.  Even  the  'express 
tarains,'  so  popular  on  the  Se^n- 
tine,  on  a  fine  frosty  night,  are  not 
nearly  so  dangerous  as  hockey,  be- 
cause they  <fistribute  the  weight 
over  a  lai^  surface  with  tolerable 
equality. 

Moreover,  when  a  mass  of  human 
beings  precipitates  itself  recklessly 
in  any  direction  where  a  ball  may 
happen  to  run,  accidents  are  certain 
to  follow.  The  indifferent  skaters, 
or  those  who  are  only  walking  on 
the  ice,  are  knocked  down,  and 
often  severely  iiyured  by  others 
falling  on  them;  and  if  the  ice 
should  give  way^  as  is  likely  to 


happen  by  reason  of  their  aocumu* 
lated  weight,  a  fatal  result  is  almost 
a  necessary  consequence.  The  un- 
fortunate man,  whose  sad  death  I 
have  lately  mentioned,  was  knocked 
down  during  one  of  these  hockey 
matches. 

The  game  moreover,  is  by  no 
means  what  it  ought  to  be,  inas- 
much as  it  is  impossible  to  enforce 
the  rules  in  such  a  miscellaneous 
assembly.  No  one  keeps  to  any  par- 
ticular side,  or  aims  at  any  particu- 
lar  goal ;  and  any  one  who  happens 
to  lutve  a  stick,  hits  the  ball  in  any 
direction  that  seems  easiest.  I 
should  be  truly  glad  to  see  the 
police  interfere  whenever  hock^ 
IS  commenced. 

Again,  when  a  party  of  really 
good  slaters  are  indulging  them- 
selves with  a  quadrille,  and  per- 
forming the  many  graceful  evolu* 
tions  of  which  this  charming  art  is 
capable,  it  is  more  than  annoying 
to  nave  the  whole  proceeding  broken 
up  by  the  irruption  of  a  disorderly 
mob  armed  witn  sticks,  and  charg- 
ing through  [the  circle  of  doitemi 
and  spectators,  to  the  imminent 
danger  of  all. 

Cricket,  again,  the  king  of  British 
games,  is  simply  degraded  by  being 
transferred  from  summer  and  fields 
to  winter  and  ice.  I  have  seen 
several  cricket  matches  played  on 
the  ice,  and  must  acknowledge  that 
the  game  was  the  veriest  fe^ce 
imaginable.  The  bowler  seems  to 
be  the  onlv  player  who  has  a  chance 
of  doing  his  duty.  The  batsman 
can  do  uttle  but  block  the  balls,  or 
just  draw  them  away,  or  perhaps 
make  a  feeble  spoon  of  a  blow  without 
the  least  energy.  He  cannot  sMft 
a  foot,  he  has  no  firm  basis  on  which 
to  poise  himself,  and  cannot  possibly 
dehver  the  free  and  dashing  cuts 
that  delight  the  heart  of  a  cricketer. 
As  to  fielding,  it  is  almost  out  of 
the  question  as  &r  as  stopping  the 
ball  is  concerned,  and  the  ice  is  so 
smooth  that  the  ball  goes  shooting 
over  its  polished  snrfoce  as  if  fired 
from  a  cannon. 

Such  games  as  'touch'  and  'warn- 
ing,' can,  however,  be  played  on  the 
ice  with  excellent  effect ;  and  as  they 
tend  to  the  separation,  rather  than 
the  convergence  of  the  players^  they 
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aie  not  80  liable  to  break  the  ice  as 
hockey,  or  even  crickei  It  is  true 
that  in  some  Tery  cold  seasons  the 
ice  is  80  strong  that  almost  any 
liberties  may  be  taken  with  it;  but 
ihis  is  seldom  the  case,  and  it  is 
always  better  to  be  on  the  safe  side 
when  the  question  may  be  one  of 
life  or  death. 

He,  however,  who  wishes  to  pnt 
Yob  flkates  to  their  legitimate  nse 
will  nerer  waste  his  time  by  playing 
at  any  game  whatever.  He  wiU 
either  ran  races,  or  learn  to  per- 
fom  the  figores,  the  latter  bemg, 
of  comae,  the  more  advisable  plan; 
for,  racing  on  skates  is  Ihe  sorest 
way  to  rain  the  siyle,  and  to  give 
an  xmgmceftd  deportinent  to  the 
body.  A  figmeHskater  is  all  ease 
and  grace  and  compact  elegance. 
His  arms  never  j^fect  from  the 
body,  his  back  is  upright  as  a  dart, 
and  his  feet  are  managed  as  deli- 
cately as  those  of  a  dancer;  where- 
as, one  who  runs  races  is  forced 
to  abandon  all  pretensions  to  grace, 
and  looks  about  as  awkward  an 
object  as  can  well  be  conceived. 
He  stoops  until  he  is  bent  nearly 
double,  like  an  infirm  old  man;  his 
legs  work  Jike  the  crank  of  a  loco- 
miotive  engine;  his  arms  are  flapped 
backward  and  forward  to  help  him 
an  his  course;  and  there  are  several 
noted  XBcers  who  actually  use  their 
hands  to  push  themselves  along  the 
ice. 

This  kind  of  skaiang  is  really 
useless,  although  the  sporting  papers 
seem  to  measure  a  skater's  skUl  by 
the  number  of  nules  wliich  he  can 
cover  in  an  hour ;  for  this  speed 
cannot  be  kept  up  for  any  long  time, 
and  for  really  quick  transit  between 
distant  places  is  much  inferior  to 
the  simple  Dutch  roll  on  the  outsida 
edge,  where  the  body  is  swung 
slowly  txaa  side  to  side^  like  a  ship 
in  a  cabn,  and  the  feet  are  scarcely 
moved  ttom  each  other.  For  the 
first  mile  or  two,  the  racer  will  be 
tar  ahead,  but  about  the  tenth  mile 
bis  opponent  will  be  seen  slowly 
but  surely  gaining  upon  him,  and 
wlMsn  he  passes,  will  be  quite  fresh 
and  lively,  whereas  the  racer  will 
be  out  of  breath,  and  his  legs  tho- 
rou^y  fotigued.  There  is  nothing 
like  Ihe  Dutch  xdl  for  getting  over 


Ihe  ice  at  a  great  pace  without  seem- 
ing to  use  any  exertion.  I  was  told 
the  other  day  by  a  gentleman  who 
had  lived  much  in  Holland,  that 
even  the  market  women,  carrying 
their  loads  and  wheeling  a  barrow 
full  of 'vegetables,  would  pass  him 
with  the  greatest  ease.  They  would 
actually  play  with  him,  letting  him 
keep  level  with  them  as  long  as 
they  chose,  and  then,  without  any 
apparent  increase  of  exertion,  they 
would  shoot  ahead,  and  leave  him 
struggling  behind. 

Even  i£e  skates  of  a  racer  and  a 
figurcHskater  are  differently  made. 
Those  of  the  racer  are  long,  rather 
low,  and  the  edge  of  the  steel  is 
level  from  end  to  end,  so  that  the 
skater  can  progress  forwards  wi^ 
much  speed,  but  can  form  no  curves 
or  drdes  unless  of  very  great 
diameter,  and  is,  therefore,  debarred 
from  attempting  the  figures  as  long 
as  he  wears  ' running'  skates.  But 
the  skates  that  are  employed  for 
figuring  are  short  in  the  steel,  and 
have  the  edge  so  modelled  as  to 
form  a  segment  of  a  circle.  By  this 
arrangement  it  will  be  seen  that 
only  a  very  little  portion  of  the 
steel  rests  upon  the  ice,  and  that 
its  curved  form  is  exactly  adapted 
for  cutting  circles  and  curves. 
These  are  byfisur  the  best  skates  to 
ixissess,  for  although  a  man  on 
running  skates  can  get  over  the  ice 
with  extreme  rapidity,  he  can  do 
nothing  in  the  way  of  figuring. 
Whereas  a  skater  who  wears  the 
figuring  skates,  can  race  with  much 
speed  in  case  of  necessity,  and  is 
aole  to  form  any  curve  or  circle  that 
he  likes. 

Artiste  never  seem  to  comprehend 
the  real  movement  of  the  skater,  and 
have  a  conventional  method  of 
representing  it,  which  gives  one  a 
pain  in  the  back  only  to  look  at. 

Every  one  knows  the  conven- 
tional skater  on  canvas  or  paper. 
He  is  coming  straight  at  you.  His 
arms  are  folded.  His  coat-tails  are 
flying  in  the  air.  He  has  a  smirk 
on  his  manly  countenance.  He  has 
a  comforter  round  bis  neck.  His 
spine  is  perpendicular,  but  his  l^;s 
form  an  angle  of  65^  with  the  hori- 
zon, and  the  upper  leg  is  lifted  up 
straight  and  rigid,  as  if  it  were  one 
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limb  of  a  pair  of  compasses.  I 
should  like  to  see  the  artist  pnt 
himyself  in  that  wonderful  i)06tuie 
only  for  a  moment^  and  then  make 
him  write  down  his  sensations.  I 
think  he  would  experience  a  severe 
aching  about  the  waist  and  hips, 
which  would  give  him  a  tolerable 
idea  of  the  feelings  of  a  prisoner 
just  released  from  the  rack. 

Artists  are  apt  to  draw  the  oddest 
things  imaginable  when  they  get 
on  sporting  subjects.  There  are  of 
course  exceptions,  among  whom  our 
old  finend  Leech  is  facile  princepe; 
but  as  a  general  fact,  the  engravings 
in  tlie  many  illustrated  papers  are 
positively  ridiculous  when  they  treat 
of  subjects  connected  with  bodily 
exerdses. 

See,  for  example,  the  impossible 
Leoturds  and  Blondins  that  we 
have  so  often  admired  Perhaps 
some  of  my  readers  may  remember 
a  large  and  handsome  engraving 
of  salmon-fishing,  where  the  angler 
is  supporting,  with  a  sUghtly  bend- 
ing rod,  a  huge  salmon  actually  in 
the  &l]ing  waters  of  a  steep  rapid, 
where  a  personal  friend  is  going  to 
gaff  the  fish  with  [a  boat-hook,  and 
a  boy  is  tiying  to  catch  it  in  a 
butterfly  net.  If  a  sportsman  be 
represented  with  a  gun,  and  in  the 
act  of  filing,  he  almost  invariably 
has  his  wrong  eye  shut,  and  the 
remarkable  piece  of  ordnance^which 
does  duly  for  a  double-barrel,*seems 
to  have  been  modelled  from  the 
ancient  snap-haunce  rather  than 
the  modem  fowling-piece.  And  if 
the  shot  from  his  gun  did  really  hit 
the  biid  that  is  faUing  from  the 
skies,  the  only  inference  to  be  drawn 
is,  that  his  weapon  was  constructed 
to  shoot  round  comers.  In  aquatic 
sketches,  again,  the  oarsmen  and  the 
coxswain  are  invariably  out  of  time, 
and  no  draughtsman  seems  to  re- 
cognize the  met  that  when  rowers 
can  engage  in  a  match,  they  gene- 
rally Imow  how  to  feather  their 
oars. 

So  it  is  with  skating.  I  once 
undertook  to  superintend  the 
draughtsman  in  illustrating  a  work 
on  tms  art.  I  drew  all  the  sketches 
myself,  explained  their  bearing  to 
the  artist,  and  yet  the  perversity 
of  human  nature  prevailed,  and  he 


insisted  on  returning  to  his  con- 
ventionalities. 

He  put  the  skaters  on  the  wrong* 
edge  of  the  skate;  he  made  them 
look  the  wrong  way ;  he  drew  the 
tracks  of  the  steel  exactly  where  the 
skater  could  not  by  any  poesibilily 
have  passed;  he  insisted  on  repro- 
ducing the  objectionable  figure 
which  has  already  been  described, 
and,  in  fine,  worried  me  to  an  almost 
imbearable  extent.  One  drawing 
was,  I  think,  sent  back  some  eigM 
or  ten  times.  It  represented  some 
figure  skating ;  and  m  order  to  give 
the  draughtranan  a  correct  idea  of 
the  scene,  I  not  only  made  the 
original  sketch,  but  traced  the 
figure  on  a  piece  of  cardboard,  and 
stuck  pins  on  it  to  show  the  places 
and  altitudes  of  the  skaters.  It  was 
all  useless,  and  even  now,  after 
repeated  alterations,  I  find  that  one 
of  the  skaters  has  his  head  in  a 
totally  wrong  position.  It  is  right 
that  we  should  pardon  those  who 
injure  us,  but  I  must  say,  that 
to  pardon  a  perverse  draughtsman, 
who  will  not  carry  out  your  ideas, 
is  a  very  difficult  matter. 

There  is  now  before  me,  an  illus- 
tration to  a  well-known  work  on 
these  British  sports,  representing, 
or  rather  intending  to  represent,  a 
lady  and  gentleman  skating  toge- 
ther. They  are  in  irreproachable 
costume,  and  the  daintiest  of  atti- 
tudes. But  it  is  evident  to  any 
skater,  that  the  inevitable  result  of 
the  very  next  stroke  will  be,  that 
as  the  gentieman  is  clearly  the 
worse  skater  of  the  two,  he  will 
probably  meet  with, an  ignominious 

The  lady  is  skating  on  the  out- 
side edge,  and  rests  on  her  right 
foot 

The  gentleman  is  skating  on  the 
inside  edge,  and  also  rests  on  his 
right  foot 

Besult  of  the  next  stroke,  GoUi- 
fiion.    Q.E.D. 

It  is  a  most  fiisdnating  amuse- 
ment, this  skating,  tempting  one  to 
postpone  the  departure  from  the  ice 
hour  after  hour,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  causing  such  fiedague  on  the 
first  day,  that  a  forty-eight  hours' 
rest  is  needful  before  the  wearied 
skater  can  leoommence  his  amuse- 
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meni  Never,  on  leaviiig  the  ice, 
should  the  ankles  feel  that  painful 
sense  of  &tigue  which  renders  walk- 
ing a  trouble,  and  at  night  bids  fidr 
to  preclude  sleep.  It  is  much  wiser 
to  economize  amusement,  to  restrict 
the  first  day's  skating  to  an  hour 
and  a  half  at  the  utmost,  and  so  to 
gain  the  required  strength  by  de- 
grees. The  ankles  always  saSer 
most,  as  upon  those  joints  the  great- 
est strain  is  thrown,  more  especially 
by  inexperienced  skaters. 

I  knew  one  lad  who  had  a  most 
original  method  of  skating.  He 
used  to  double  his  feet  under  him 
until  the  outer  ankles  rested  on  the 
ice.  On  the  ankles  he  would  run 
for  a  few  paces,  then  jump  on  his 
skates,  and  glide  along  with  the 
impetus  thus  gained. 

Skating  is  an  art  to  which  all 
ladies  should  attain.  It  is  especially 
femim'ne  in  its  character,  graceful, 
el^;ant,  requiring  little  apparent 
force,  and  yet  affording  good  exer- 
cise. Ladies  soon  learn  to  skate. 
I  hare  had  the  honour  of  initiating 
sereial  ladies  into  the  art,  and  haye 
been  surprised  by  the  facility  with 
which  they  learn  it.  Whether  from 
some  innate  quality  of  the  feminine 
sex,  I  know  not,  but  it  is  invariably 
the  case,  that  if  a  boy  and  a  girl,  or 
a  gentleman  and  lady,  of  equal  ages, 
and  having  enjoyed  equal  advan- 
tages, are  put  upon  skates  for  the 
first  time  m  their  lives,  the  lady 
always  manages  to  skate  indepen- 
dently sooner  than.tiie  gentleman.  Of 
course  the  costume  must  be  adapted 
to  the  occasion,  and  a  lady  can  no 
more  skate  while  encaged  in  the 
modem  &shionable  wire-work,  than 
she  can  ride  while  surrounded  with 
those  mysterious  and  voluminous 
TOoductions  of  the  ironmonger. 
There  are  few  dresses  more  tiio- 
roughly  becoming  than  the  riding 
habit,  and  the  best  skating  dress 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
riding  habit  with  short  skirts. 

I  do  not  recommend  fluted  skates, 
or  those  with  a  groove  or  channel 
along  the  bottom  of  the  steel.  They 
certainly  take  an  easier  hold  of  the 
ice  than  the  ordinary  kind,  but  they 
can  only  be  worn  hj  hght  weights, 
and,  in  any  case,  are  treacherous 
servants.    The  tiny  shavings  of  ice 
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which  are  cut  up  by  the  edge  are 
sure  to  collect  in  the  groove,  where 
they  become  impacted  into  a  solid 
mass  which  can  hardly  be  cut  with 
a  knife.  By  degrees  the  groove  is 
filled  up,  and,  lastly,  the  compressed 
ice  projects  beyond  the  steel,  and 
causes  inevitable  falls.  Many  a 
person  has  fisdlen  repeatedly  with- 
out any  apparent  cause,  and  has 
only  r^ained  the  use  of  his  skates 
when  ti^e  groove  has  been  cleared 
with  a  strong  knife.  This  habit  of 
the  skate  is  termed  '  belling.' 

If  you  value  your  peace  of  mind, 
do  not  take  off  your  skates  until 
you  reach  the  beuik,  and  can  walk 
away  on  the  solid  earth.  At  the 
best,  the  removal  of  the  skates  is 
like  the  clipping  of  an  eagle's  wings, 
and  the  slow,  plodding  walk  con- 
trasts painfully  with  the  swift,  glid- 
ing ease  of  your  previous  move- 
ments. But  to  walk  upon  the  ice 
over  which  you  have  just  skated  is 
really  too  pcunAil.  The  ice  suddenly 
becomes  ^ppery  as  soon  as  you 
tre«d  upon  it  with  shoes.  You 
have  no  hold  upon  it,  and  you  slip 
about  in  the  most  cont^ptible 
manner.  You  have  to  walk  slowly 
and  circumspectly,  lifting  your  feet 

Serpendicularly,  and  setting  them 
own  quite  flat;  and  you  make  your 
tardy  way  gingerly  along,  conscious 
of  presenting  a  most  un^iinly  aspect, 
over  tlie  very  tracks  where  you 
lately  wheeled  on  sounding  steel, 
swift  and  lithe  as  winged  Mercury. 

My  lost  piece  of  advice  is,  that  no 
one  should  think  of  skating  when 
there  is  the  least  doubt  respecting 
the  strength  of  the  ice.  The  sport 
is  not  worth  the  mental  anxiety 
suffered  by  any  one  who  skates  on. 
doubtful  ice.  No  one  has  a  right 
to  run  such  a  risk  for  the  sake  of 
amusement,  and,  indeed,  there  are 
few  accidents  more  i)erilous  than 
the  breaking  of  ice,  even  in  com- 
paratively shallow  water.  For  even 
a  good  swimmer  may  find  himself 
suddenly  sucked  under  the  ice,  and 
from  the  mud  raised  by  his  £&!!, 
may  find  the  water  so  tinted  that  he 
cannot  see  the  hole  to  which  he 
must  return  to  save  his  life. 

I  have  heard  of  one  lad  who 
saved  his  life  in  a  very  curious 
manner.     He  had  &llen  through 
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the  ioB,  and  ooold  not  possiUr  k- 
tnm  to  ths  bole  thiongfi  whii^  ho 
had  VBaaed.  He  tnmad  on  hie  bock, 
and  fookod  op  to  aee  if  tibere  were 
anj'  otiiei'  mode  of  escape,  wben  his 
&ther,  ^riu  was  on  the  ^Kit,  pointed 
oat  tbe  directioiL  in  wluch  ne  was 
to  swim,  and  I^  walkmg  quickly  to 
another  hole  at  a  little  distance,  he 
guided  hia  son  to  the  place,  and 
received  him  just  in  lime  to  pre- 
vent I"'"'  &om  RJnkiig  again  ooin 
exhanirtion.  It  is  eridom,  however, 
that  each  preaence  of  mind  on  both 
sidee  can  he  iooaA,  oi  that  the  ice 
is  BofBdently  tianspaient  to  allow 
anj  paraon  below  to  see  thtongb  its 
subetance. 


Shonld  aB7  one  vbo  reads  these 
linee  be  unfortunate  enoog^  to  get 
under  the  ice,  let  him  bear  in  mind 
that  the  onl;  hope  of  eec^M  is  to 
Konain  qoita  alill,  looking  upwards 
to  discover  te  spot  where  the  light 
seems  strongest,  and  then  to  nuke 
the  best  of  Us  way  towaids  it  Jjek 
him  not  attempt  to  get  upcm  the 
ice,  as  it  is  sure  to  break  again 
onder  the  pressnie  of  Ihe  knees, 
and  its  stump  edges  oat  like  Ixoken 
glass.  But  let  h''"  stretch  oat 
his  anna  uptm  it,  and  wait  quietlj 
until  aasislattce  amves.  StUl,  ttw 
safeet  plan  is — never  to  venture  im 
the  ice  whenever  there  ia  the  least 
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f  ANT  "Pinitiflp  lie  dcnuDt  in  patEiit,  aod  boooeferth  the  toriuj 

./I  nattue.  and  the  oyeter  ara  wedded  togeUier 

How  incredtilonB'wunld  bare  been  as  iudiasolabl;  as  Uie  baocm  and 
tbeandent  Biiton  is  bit  li^^tcoe-  beansof  the  rustic, the whiteb«it and 
tame  of  voad,  and  the  aborigiDal  lemoa-jaioe  of  the  cfthiset  minister, 
Ameaiean  in  his  wai  punt,  aid  a  and  the  chow  and  bMoato  Muoe  of 
Dmid  or  a  medieiiie  mail  fcHCtold  Hr.  Fiokwick. 
tbattbeir&'-diataotooiiDtriefi  would  I  may  be  jwitified  is  mppoaiiig 
be  linked  together  in  naizonomiD  that  in  bvoj  household  wheie  tbiB 
hnds,  and  that  the  tuuej  and  the  Magnmna  is  read — that  is  to  saj,  in 
ojrater  would  be  ever  anooialed  in  every  respectable  houe^oldthtongh- 
tbe  minds  of  a  fatoie  poateril^I  out  the  kingdom— a  hamper  con- 
How  tbeii  real  affinity  was  disco-  taining  a  turkey  and  a  barrel  ol 
Tered  is  a  pnriilem  aa  yet  unsolTed,  oysters  has  either  been  receiTad,  or 
and  too  cloady  int«rwo¥en  with  the  sent  as  a  preaent  elsewbera.  Some- 
pmgtem  of  the  human  race  to  be  timce  Iwth  BfBBbs  oecor  aimnlt»- 
examinedinanywoAfrfkfifidimen-  Jteoadj,  and  the  same  PJ>.C.  cart 
aaoM  tljan  a  fcjio.    But  the  fact  is  which  takes  awaya  hampa  cootaiD- 
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ing  a  turkey  and  a  barrel  of  oystarB, 
depodts  another  hamper  containing 
another  torkey  and  another  barrel  of 
oysters.  An  inquiring  mind  oannot 
bat  be  struck  with  the  enormous 
multitudes  of  birds  and  molluscs 
that  must  be  bred  in  order  to  supply 
eyen  the  vast  annual  demand  lor 
Christmas,  taking  no  account  of 
those  that  are  consumed  during  the 
other  seasons  of  the  year. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning;  for 
the  fiist  knowledge  of  tibe  turkey  we 
are  indebted  to  Golumbus,  inasmuch ' 
as  the  bird  is  indigenous  to  America, 
and  is  by  no  means  a  native  of 
Turkey,  as  is  the  general  but  mis- 
taken idea.  The  popular  name  was 
given  to  the  bird  in  allusion  to  its 
proud  and  haughty  strut,  its  un- 
ccmsoionably  large  harem,  and  its 
irascible  temper.  For,  at  the  time 
when  the  buxl  was  first  brought  into 
notice  the  Turks  were  a  dominant 
nation,  with  rather  more  than  the 
usual  intolerant  arrogance  which 
is  likely  to  characterize  a  people 
at  once  powerful,  bigoted,  ignorani^ 
and  exclusiye.  Even  at  the  present 
day,  when  the  once  all-powerfal 
nation  has  sunk  into  the  position  of 
a  mere  province,  whose  very  exist- 
ence is  only  maintained  by  the 
oommon  consent  of  surrounding 
countries,  the  regular  orthodox  Turk 
is  as  supremely  contemptuous  to- 
wards an  infidel  as  in  me  days  of 
his  ascendancy,  though  he  dares  not 
express  his  feelings  except  by  low 
and  muttered  curses.  As  it  is,  he 
will  seize  every  &vourable  oppor- 
tunity of  applying  the  epithets  of 
dog  and  pig  to  casual  unbeUevers, 
and  express  the  very  lowest  opinian 
of  their  female  relatives,  so  that  in 
the  time  of  his  power  his  arrogance 
must  have  been  just  unbeaiabla 

In  our  fiurmyards,  where  the  turkey 
knows  his  place,  and  is  subdued  into 
domesticity,  he  behaves  in  a  very 
diffiarent  manner  firam  the  free  wild 
bird  in  his  native  woods,  who  lowers 
his  crested  head  for  none,  who  rules 
with  undisputed  sway  over  his  fe- 
male train,  and  has  won  Ids  way  to  ^ 
eminence  by  successive  victories. 
He  is  a  grand  bird  and  a  proud  one 
as  he  stalks  majestically  through  the 
woods,  followed  by  his  obedient 
troop,  like  a  patriarch  of  old  with 


his  wives  and  children;  ruffles  his 
feathers  and  spreads  his  tail  in  sheer 
exuberance  of  pride,  and  ever  and 
anon  gives  vent  to  that  extraordinary 
sound  which  we  caU  gobbling,  and 
which  Arabs  have  nustakffli  for  a 
dialect  of  their  own  guttural  lan- 

goage. 

At  the  present  day,  the  turkey  is 
a  potent  ally  to  those  fiir-seeing 
inquirers  who  are  giving  tiieir  best 
endeavours  to  enrich  this  countiy 
by  acclimatizing  the  useful  denizens 
of  other  lands.  There  are  many 
most  valuable  creatures — beasts, 
birds,  and  fishes — which  are  gra- 
dually being '  improved '  off  the  feoe 
of  the  earth,  and  which,  unless  we 
grant  them  a  resting-place,  will  in  a 
few  years  be  as  extmct  as  the  mam- 
moth, the  dodo,  or  the  ignanodon. 

The  progress  of  civilization  is 
rapidly  producing  its  effect  even 
upon  the  turkey.  In  former  days 
the  wild  turkey  wandered  in  vast 
multitudes  throughout  the  northern 
parts  of  the  States  that  were  once 
United,  suffering  but  httie  luurm  &om 
the  American  Indian,  and  fearful 
only  of  the  natural  enemies  to  which 
every  wild  being  is  subject  Now, 
however,  all  is  chan^.  ¥iiBi,  the 
pioneers  pushed  their  bold  way  into 
the  interior ;  then  the  squatters 
raised  their  log  huts  and  made  their 
'  tomahawk  improvements ; '  next 
came  the  settlers,  each  homeforming 
the  centre  of  an  ever-enlargmg  circle, 
within  which  no  beast  or  bird  could 
venture  without  imminent  risk  <^ 
death.  Villages  sprang  from  settie- 
ments,  cities  grew  out  of  villages, 
and  man  took  undisputed  possession 
of  the  territory  that  was  no  longer  a 
home  for  game. 

Arecent  writer  on  American  sports 
states  that  the  wild  turkey  is  slowly 
but  surely  perishing.  Few  or  none 
are  now  to  be  seen  north  or  east  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  only  a  very  few 
in  some  of  the  remotest  parts  of  that 
State.  In  the  wildest  parts  of  Tir- 
gima  a  few  femilies  yet  linger,  but 
they  increase  in  number  towards 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Kentucky. 
Those  who  wish  to  see  this  noble 
bird  in  perfection  must  go  to  Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Tennessee— a  journey  from 
which  I,  for  one,  will  at  present  hold 
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myself  escnfled.  Foitonately,  the 
turkey  has  beai  aoclimatused  in 
many  comitries,  so  that  there  is  little 
real  danger  of  its  entire  extinction. 
Bnt,  tfaongh  captiYity  does  not  de- 
stroy the  race,  it  sadly  dims  their 
odofors,  and  in  the  third  generation 
at  the  furthest  the  brilliant  purple 
lustre  and  gloesy  metallic  bronze  of 
tiie  ba<^  and  vings,  and  the  rich 
gieen,  bright  chestimt,  and  velTeiy 
black  of  many  feathers,  ha  ye  sobered 
into  brown,  ochre,  and  doU  sooty 
black. 

Of  course  there  are  plenty  of  op- 
ponents, who  deny  the  whole  scheme 
as  an  impossibility.  Some  assert 
that  no  animal  wiU  prosper  except 
in  its  own  land,  and  that  i^  im- 
ported specimens  will  die  out  unless 
recruited  by  fresh  arrivals.  Now, 
the  turkey  happens  to  be  one  of  the 
Tery  beings  vmose  existence  is  thus 
demed.  We  want  no  importation  of 
wild  turkeys  from  America,  in  order 
to  add  vigour  to  our  domesticated 
specimens,  and  the  poesibiliiy  of  ac- 
climatization is  triumphantly  proved. 
On  the  contrary,  their  hamts  are 
already  too  wild;  they  are  terrible 
rovers,  require  to  be  watched  as 
carefully  as  a  sentinel  watches  his 
prisoners,  and  employ  every  device 
m  order  to  escape  m>m  constraint.  A 
hen  turfc^,  for  example,  always  tries 
to  steal  away  just  before  laying,  and 
establishes  her  nest  in  some  spot  so 
well  concealed  that  it  frequently 
escapes  all  the  sharp  eyes  that  have 
been  searching  for  it.  It  is  by  no 
means  a  rare  occurrence  for  a  hen 
turkey  to  be  suddenly  missed  from 
the  fimnyard,  and,  after  some  weeks 
have  elapsed,  to  return  with  perfect 
composure,  leading  a  whole  train  of 
young  chicks  behind  her. 

The  turkey  has  a  great  objection 
to  confinement,  and  is  a  very  gipsy 
in  its  love  for  the  open  air.  If  pos- 
sible, it  always  roosts  in  a  tree,  and 
prefers  to  sit  on  the  branches  during 
the  coldest  night,  rather  than  rest 
wumly  in  a  comfortable  shed.  It  is 
a  charming  bird  on  the  table,  whether 
roast  or  boiled,  but  it  gives  great 
trouble  in  Ihe  field.  It  loves  to  roam 
about  and  pick  up  the  insects,  seeds, 
and  other  food  that  it  may  see  in 
the  course  of  its  rambles.  It  has  a 
special  lOdng  for  traversing  hedge- 


rows, and  will  spend  hour  after  hour 
in  this  pursuit  never  seeming  to 
weary,  and  pecking  away  as  smartly 
at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning  of  its 
run.  The  only  method  of  securing 
the  return  of  the  turkey  is  to  make 
a  practice  of  feeding  it  well  in  the 
evening,  choosing  some  diet  of  which 
it  is  especially  fond.  It  is  then  sure 
to  come  home  and  partake  of  the 
food,  and  can  be  quietly  shut  up 
whUe  discussing  the  viands. 

Though  a  native  of  Northern 
America,  and  subject  therefore  to 
extreme  cold,  it  does  not  seem 
to  bear  our  comparatively  mild 
winter  when  young,  and  is  especially 
sensitive  to  water,  being  apt  to  die 
if  wetted.  After  they  have  passed 
through  their  chickenhood,the  young 
birds  are  much  more  hardy,  and  re- 
quire less  care.  In  mere  point  of 
hardihood  they  are  equal  to  any  of 
our  indigenous  birds,  provided  that 
they  have  fiiirly  attained  maturity, 
and  will  withstand  a  severe  frosly 
night,  spent  in  the  open  air,  without 
apparent  inconvenience,  even  though 
their  feet  should  be  &st  frozen  to 
the  branches  on  which  they  have 
perched.  But  they  are  always  pe- 
rilous creatures  to  manage,  and  will 
not  repay  their  owner  for  his  trouble, 
unless  he  takes  pains  to  acquaint 
himself  with  their  habits. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  periods 
is  that  wherein  the  diertinctiive  marks 
of  the  two  sexes  begin  to  appear. 
The  chicks  require  plenty  of 
nourishing  food  during  the  day,  and 
must  be  carefully  housed  at  night. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  wattle  on 
the  forehead  and  the  wrinkled  skin 
of  the  neck  show  themselves,  the 
danger  is  considered  as  past  Then 
.  l^ey  will  roost  on  tiie  topmost 
branchesof  trees,  if  they  can  manage 
to  escape  from  the  watchful  eyes  of 
their  keeper,  a  habit  inherited  fix>m 
their  ancestors,  who  always  perched 
in  trees  at  night  in  order  to  escape 
frxmi  the  lynx  and  other  rapacious 
animals  that  prey  upon  these  deU- 
cately-flavoureid  birds.  A  whole 
flock  will  sometimes  fly  into  a  tree, 
and  when  once  among  tiie  branches, 
will  not  come  down  again.  Alto- 
gether, they  are  restless,  wandering 
birds,  and  unless  they  are  watched 
with  the  greatest  care,  they  are  sure 
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to  fbfl.  Gsre,  homBreat,  id  the  one 
great  essential  in  leanng  these  mag- 
nificent pooltry,  and  eyen  in  the 
most  tmfitYoaiable  parts  of  England, 
flooks  of  turkeys  have  been  bred, 
wfaidi  vhR  bear  oompanscm  Tfith 
the  best  spedmeng  ptodnced  in  Nor- 
folk, tiidebiefeoim^  for  iiiese  faoda 

Now  let  us  ehaaige  oar  theme  and 
pass  to  pystera,  t&e  natund  com- 
panion of  the  tcoftey. 

Even  in  the  rranote  ages  of  the 
irorld,  when  Eome  was  in  the 
aaoendant,  the  mistress  of  the  globe, 
when  our  isles  were  deemed  to  be 
the  estiemest  boundary  of  tlie 
habitable  world,  and  the  fit  home 
for  pestilence  and  disease,  diiyen 
by  the  power  of  the  gods  from 
the  City  of  the  Seven  Hills, 
Britain'  was  yet  of  some  import- 
ance to  the  civilized  world.  SHoe 
prodneed  iiie  oyster.  'Natives' are 
no  modem  dehcacy.  LncoUus  al- 
ways had  l^em  on  his  table.  They 
were  set  before  emperors,  and  d^ 
voured  by  certain  imperial  gluttons 
in  vast  quantities  that  even  sur- 
passed the  feats  of  their  modem 
imitator,  whose  name  was,  at  the 
b^inning  of  the  present  oentmy, 
as  fiumliaor  in  all  men's  mouths  as 
the  oysters  were  in  fads  own.  If, 
too,  we  may  judge  by  the  confes- 
aiotts  of  Christopher  North,  oysters 
were  consumed  in  the  '  Noctes  Am- 
brosiansd '  with  as  much  fervour  as 
in  the  ancient  times,  inasmuch  as 
each  member  of  the  fiunous  trio 
seemed  to  consider  himself  hardly 
used  if  he  only  had  twa  hundred 
oysters  by  way  of  getting  an  appetite 
for  the  supper  that  was  to  follow. 

There  is  certainly  something  about 
a  barrel  of  native  oysters  that  wears 
a  most  fiucinating  aspect.  For  my 
own  part,  I  can  hardly  conceive  a 
more  luxurious  entertainment  than 
to  have  a  whole  long  winter's  evening 
to  myself,  with  the  unwonted  feel- 
ing of  nothing  to  do,  slippers,  a 
bright  fire,  which  will  not  smoke  on 
any  provocation,  unlimited  Cobb's 
ale,  a  fifesh  barrel  of  natives,  and 
a  vision  of  egg-flip  to  follow. 

Ab  to  such  heresies  as  pepper  and 
vinegar,  let  them  be  baxushed  from 
file  table,  while  oystera  are  upon  it. 
These  charming  moUoscs  should 


always  be  taken  unmitigated,  vHth- 
out  losing  ^ae  delicacy  of  their 
flavour  by  a  mixture  with  any  con- 
diment whatever,  except  their  natiTe 
juice.  Alas!  there  are  but  few  who 
know  how  to  appreciate  and  make 
use  of  their  natural  adTantagesi 
Bcaroely  one  man  in  a  thouwid 
knows  how  to  open  an  oyster,  much 
less  how  to  eat  it  The  ordinary 
system  which  is  employed  at  the 
oyster  shops  is  radically  &lse,  for 
ail  the  juice  is  lost,  and  the  oyster 
is  left  to  become  dry  and  insipid 
upon  the  flat  shell,  which  e£fectnally 
answers  as  a  drain  to  convey  off  the 
liquid,  which  is  to  the  oyster  what 
the  'milk'  is  to  the  coooa-uut 

Those  who  vnsh  to  eat  oysters  as 
they  ought  to  be  eaten,  should  act 
as  foUovrs : — 

Hold  the  mollusc  firmly  in  a 
cloth,  insert  l^e  point  of  the  knife 
neatiy  just  before  i^e  edge  of  the 
upper  shell,  give  a  quick,  dedded 
pressure  untu  the  point  is  felt  to 
glide  along  the  polished  inner  sur- 
race  of  the  under  shell.  Force  it 
sharply  to  the  hinge,  give  a  smart 
wrench  rather  towards  the  right 
hand,  and  off  comes  the  shell.  Then 
pass  the  knife  quickly  under  the 
oyster,  separate  it  from  its  attach- 
ment, let  it  fell  into  the  lower  shell, 
floating  in  the  juice,  lift  it  quickly 
to  the  lips,  and  eat  it  before  the 
delicate  aroma  has  been  dissipated 
into  the  atmosphere.  There  is  as 
much  difference  between  an  oyster 
thus  opened  and  eaten,  as  between 
champagne  frothing  and  leaping 
out  of  the  silver-necked  bottle^ 
and  the  same  wine  after  it  has  been 
allowed  to  stand  for  six  hours  with 
the  cork  removed. 

There  is  another  method  of  eating 
oysters,  wherein  no  knife  is  required, 
ftnd  not  the  least  skill  in  opening  is 
needed,  the  only  instrument  b^g 
a  pur  of  tongs,  and  the  only  re- 
quisite a  bright  ^le.  Tou  pick  out 
a  glowing  spot  in  the  fire,  where 
are  no  fittoies  and  no  black  pieces  ot 
coal  to  dart  jets  of  smoke  exactly  in 
liie  place  whcHre  tiiey  are  not  wanted, 
as  always  takes  place  during  the 
operation  of  making  toast  Tou 
then  insert  a  rew  of  oysters  into 
the  glowing  coals,  taking  care  to 
keep  their  mouths  oatwuds,  and 
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irzflim  eaisy  gnsp  of  the  tangs,  and 
their  convexity  downwards.  Pie- 
se&tiy  a  spitting  and  hissing  sonnd 
is  heaid,  which  giadnaily  increases, 
until  the  sheik  begin  to  open,  and 
the  juice  is  seen  boiling  merrily 
withm,  the  mollusc  itself  becoming 
wluter  and  more  opajne  as  the 
opeiatioii  continues.  There  is  no 
rale  fas  ascertaining  the  precise 
paint  at  which  the  cooking  is  com- 
pletedj  for  eyery  one  has  his  own 
taste,  and  must  learn  by  personal 
espeiienoe.  A  little  practice  soon 
makes  perfect,  and  the  expert  opera- 
tor will  be  able  to  keep  np  a  con- 
tinual snpply  as  &st  as  he  can 
manage  to  eat  them.  When  they 
axe  thoroaghly  cooked,  they  should 
be  taken  nom  the  fire,  a  second 
batch  inserted,  and  the  still  hissing 
and  spapttering  molluacs  be  eaten 
'screediing'hoi 

A  tme  ostieophilist  will  never 
eat  oysters  in  any  but  one  of  these 
two  methods,  and  holds  that  in 
oyster  saoce,  oyster  patties,  scolloped 
ojBters,  and  the  many  other  dishes 
in  which  these  MyalTes  are  em- 
ployed, the  oyster  is  wasted,  and 
the  other  materials  might  be  turned 
to  better  account.  No  one  who  has 
not  eaten  oysters  dressed  in  this 
piimitiTe  mode  has  the  least  idea 
of  tiie  piquant  flavour  of  which  they 
are  capable.  Stewed  in  their  own 
juice,  the  action  of  fire  only  brings 
out  tiie  full  flavour,  and  as  the  juice 
is  consumed  as  well  as  the  oyster, 
there  is  no  waste  and  no  dissipation 
of  Hie  indescribable  but  potent 
aroma. 

The  immediate  contact  of  fire, 
the  great  purifying  and  vivifying 
influence  of  the  material  world,  has 
a  wondrous  effect  upon  the  objects 
submitted  to  its  influence.  There 
should  be  as  few  intervening  sub- 
stances as  possible  between  the  fire 
and  the  food.  Are  not  chops  and 
steaks  broiled  over  glowing  charcoal 
infinitely  superior  to  the  very  same 
viands  fried  through  the  interven- 
tion of  sheet  iron  and  melted  grease  ? 
The  nearer  the  fire  the  better  the 
food.  Take,  for  example,  a  slice  of 
baoon,  dress  it  in  any  complicated 
way  you  like,  and  I  will  engage  to 
sorpaas  the  most  intricate  ^orts  of 
cookery  by  mexdj  laying  the  bacon 


ea  the  glowing  and  smokeleBS  coals. 
It  will  not  burn.  It  will  curl,  and 
ooil,jand  twist,  and  sputter,  as  if  in 
extremest  agony;  it  will  be  lapped 
in  fierce  flames,  'like  the  pale 
martyr  in  his  shirt  of  ^lo,'  and  it 
will  pass  &om  the  flamea  to  the 
table  in  supreme  condition,  without 
a  particle  of  cinder  upon  it^  with  all 
the  flavour  retained,  aad  all  the 
superabundant  grease  and  salt  burnt 
out    Expertissimo  crede  Boberto. 

Should  any  of  my  readeots  indulge 
in  such  a  supper  as  baa  been  de- 
scribed, I  can  predict  two  events 
but  not  a  third.  I  can  foretell  that 
the  sappesr  vnH  be  a  most  luxurious 
one,  and  that  the  barrel  will  weigh 
sensibly  lighter  after  the  banquet, 
but  I  cannot  predict  the  dxeams  that 
are  likely  to  follow.  One  never  knows 
where  to  stop  in  eating  oysters. 
They  are  as  insidious  as  walnuts  or 
diooolato  bon-bons,  and  the  more 
you  take  the  more  you  seem  to 
want.  '  Only  just  om  '  more  is  said 
over  and  over  again,  untQ,  like  the 
little  girl  in  the  story  of  the  '  Three 
Bears,'  the  faacinated  reveller 
empties  the  dish.  * 

The  foregoing  remarks  will  show 
that  the  present  writer  is  not  in- 
sensible to  the  merits  of  the  ojBter, 
considered  in  a  gastronomical  point 
of  view.  Not  only,  however,  is  the 
oyster  good  to  eat,  but  it  is  curious 
to  look  at,  and  a  philosopher  will 
not  feil  to  afford  to  the  mollusc  a 
double  appreciation. 

See  what  a  strange  life  the  crea- 
ture leads,  fixed  in  some  definite 
spot,  imable  to  stir  an  inch,  and  en- 
closed between  two  large  shelly 
cases.  What  does  it  eat  ?  how  does 
it  obtain  its  food  ?  and,  above  all, 
how  does  it  convey  the  nourishment 
into  its  interior?  Take,  for  example, 
a  periwinkle,  a  whelk,  or  any  sicoilar 
moUusc,  place  it  in  the  sea,  fiisten 
its  shell  finnly  to  some  object,  and 
in  a  certain  time  the  creature  will 
die  of  starvation.  But  place  an 
oyster  in  precisely  the  same  locality, 
and  it  will  thrive  admirably.  The 
secret  of  its  life  lies  locked  within 
its  shells,  and  if  we  open  this  two- 
leaved  volume,  we  shall  find  the 
whole  history  written  vrithin. 

Granting  tiie  barrel  of  natives,  of 
which  we  have  already  q)oken,  let 
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the  inquiring  reader  exeroiBe  great 
self-Klenial^  and  lay  aside  one  oyster 
for  tiie  purpose  of  examining  its 
curious  structure.  We  "will  now 
plunge  the  mollusc  into  boiling 
water  for  a  few  seconds,  which  will 
have  the  efifect  of  killing  it  without 
materially  injuring  any  of  the  delicate 
organs  with  which  we  shall  be  con- 
cerned. Insert  the  tip  of  the  oyster 
knife  between  the  edges  of  the  shells, 
force  them  slightly  apart,  and  then 
look  inside.  The  mass  of  the  body 
will  be  seen  in  the  centre,  and 
pressed  against  the  shell  are  two 
flat,  dark-edged  flaps,  popularly 
called  the  'beard.'  Now,  this  so- 
called  beard  is,  in  fact,  the  breath- 
ing apparatus  of  the  oyster,  and 
has  other  fanctions  besides  those 
of  respiration,  as  we  shall  presently 
see. 

Now  open  the  shell  entirely,  re- 
move the  convex  valve,  taking  care 
to  cut  through  the  thick  muscular 
attachment  close  to  the  shell,  and 
with  the  point  of  a  knife  lift  up 
these  beautifully  delicate  mem- 
branes. They  are  seen  to  be  double, 
like  the  two  shells,  and  on  tradng 
them  round,  they  will  prove  to 
end  in  the  mouth,  which  is  close 
to  the  hinge  of  the  shell,  and  can 
be  recognized  by  a  double  pair  of 
white  and  pointed  lips.  For  some 
unknown  reason,  the  oyster  has  no 
throat,  but  the  mouth  opens  at  once 
into  the  stomach,  just  as  the  outer 
door  of  a  cottage  opens  into  the 
sitting-room  instead  of  the  passage. 

And,  if  the  curiosity  of  the  in- 
vestigator be  not  quite  satisfied,  he 
can  easily  pursue  his  inquiries 
further,  and  see  what  the  oyster 
had  for  dinner,  a  most  usefcd  piece 
of  knowledge  to  those  who  make 
their  living  by  breeding  this  agree- 
able mollusc.  StiU,  though  we 
have  found  the  mouth  and  ascer- 
tained tJle  food,  we  have  not  yet 
discovered  the  method  by  which  the 
food  gets  into  the  mouth. 

It  is  found  by  investigation  of  the 
substances  which  are  taken  from  the 
interior  of  the  oyster,  that  its  food 
consists  of  the  minute  animal  and 
vegetable  organisms  with  which  the 
water  of  the  sea  is  thickly  charged. 

If  a  living  oyster  be  placed  in 
^water,  and  watched  while  its  valves 


are  oi>en,  a  continuous  current  is 
seen  to  run  through  the  shells, 
always  passing  in  t£e  same  direc- 
sion,  i.e.  from  right  to  left,  (taking 
the  flat  shell  as  tiie  upper  one),  and 
running  between  the  gill  mem- 
branes. On  examining  the  dark 
edges  of  the  beard,  or  gill  mem- 
branes, we  shall  find  that  they  are 
divided  into  tiny  filaments,  and 
that  each  of  these  filaments  is 
covered  witii  a  myriad  of  the 
minutest  imaginable  fibres,  each  of 
which  is  continually  whirling  with 
a  partially  spiral  movement,  and 
producing  an  effect  to  the  eye,  as 
if  successive  waves  were  rolling 
along  the  surfiEuse.  A  similar  effect 
may  be  seen  when  the  wind  rushes 
over  a  corn-field,  and  produces  suc- 
cessive waves,  which  seem  to  ad- 
vance rapidly,  though  each  corn- 
blade  remains  in  its  place. 

By  the  united  action  of  the  count- 
less hosts  of  these  fibres,  technically 
called  '  dlia,'  the  water  is  forced  to 
sweep  along  in  one  uniform  direc- 
tion, and  being  driven  between  the 
two  gill  membranes,  is  obliged  to  pass 
over  the  mouth,  carrying  with  it 
the  invisible  objects  on  which  the 
oyster  feeds.  So  powerfal,  indeed, 
is  the  action  of  these  wondrous 
little  appendages,  that  if  a  small 
portion  of  the  ^  be  snipped  off  and 
placed  in  the  water,  it  will  swim 
away  as  if  it  were  living,  urged  by 
the  invisible  fibres,  which  work  as 
briskly  as  ever,  though  severed 
from  the  body.  At  the  mouth,  the 
liX>s  take  cognizance  of  the  supplies, 
and  evidently  possess  the  power  of 
accepting  the  good  articles  and  re- 
jecting £e  bad,  just  as  the  editor  of 
a  magazine  decides  upon  Hie  articles 
which  daily  inundate  his  desk. 

There  is  yet  another  office  per- 
formed by  the  gill  membranes. 
Every  one  is  acquainted  with  that 
little  memoria  technica,  which  con- 
nects oysters  with  the  letter  B,  and 
tells  us  that  they  are  out  of  season 
in  the  months  which  do  not  possess 
this  delightful  letter.  In  May,  June, 
July,  and  August,  the  oysters  are  not 
only  out  of  legal  Bea.son,  but  are  so 
in  hteral  &ct,  being  thin,  and  quite 
unfit  for  food.  Practiadly,  how- 
ever, the  oyster-season  is  anticipated 
by  a  month,  and  on  the  ist  of 
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Attgnst  the  costermongers  ply  their 
nois^f  trade  throngh  the  streets ;  at 
every  comer  the  itinerant  fishmon- 
ger invites  his  customers  to  the  gritty 
board,  the  great  coarse  molluscs, 
and  the  bottle  of  suspicions  vinegar ; 
while  the  children  erect  little  edifices 
withtheshells^and  c^  them  grottoes, 
put  an  inch  of  lighted  candle  into 
them  at  night,  and  vex  the  souls  (A 
passengers  with  iterated  requests 
for  halfpence,  which,  by  some  strange 
logic,  are  supposed  to  be  applied 
towards  the  repairs  of  the  grotto. 

It  would  be  a  most  injurious  act 
to  oatch  the  oysters  during  these 
months,  as  they  are  then  engaged 
In  laying  their  eggs,  if  this  strange 
operation  can  deserve  the  nam& 
If,  for  example,  a  baan-door  hen, 
instead  of  laying  her  eggs  in  her 
straw  nest,  were  to  transfer  them 
into  her  lungs,  there  to  be  hatched 
and  half  fledged,  we  should  be  per- 
plexed to  find  a  name  for  the  pro- 
ceeding. Yet  this  is  just  what  is 
done  by  the  oyster.  The  eggs  are 
very  minute  when  first  produced, 
and  are  kept  by  the  parent  between 
the  shell  and  the  gill  membranes, 
where  they  remain  until  they  are 
furnished  with  shells  of  their  own, 
and  able  to  cope  with  the  watery 
world  into  which  they  are  about  to 
be  launched.  I  well  recollect,  when 
I  was  a  very  little  boy,  bringing 
home  some  fresh-water  mussels,  and 
being  completely  astonished  at  find- 
ing a  number  of  the  tiniest  little 
mussels  floating  in  the  liquid  con- 
tained in  the  shell.  So,  when  an 
oyster  is  out  of  season,  and  a  thought- 
less person  ventures  to  eat  it,  he 
will  find  that  a  number  of  little 
shells  will  have  an  unpleasant 
grating  effect  upon  the  teeth,  and 
will  learn  practically  the  value  of 
the  fence  months. 

It  may  be  said  that  if  the  female 
oysters  were  pennitted  to  rest  during 
the  fence  months,  and  the  males 
brought  to  table,  we  should  still 
insure  our  present  supply  for  the 
table  without  risking  the  future 
crops  for  ensuing  years.  But  there 
is  a  difficulty  here.  No  one  knows 
which  are  ihe  females.  They  all 
lay  eggs  after  the  queer  fashion 
already  mentioned,  they  all  dismiss 
abundance  of  young  oysters  from 


their  shells,  and  no  one  even  knows 
how  they  do  ii  Hundreds  of  oysters 
have  bej^  examined  by  our  keenest 
anatomists,  and  the  only  conclusion 
that  th^  have  decided  upon  is,  that 
an  oyster  cannot  be  crossed  in  love, 
because  there  is  no  other  sex  to  fUl 
in  love  witii,  unless.  Narcissus-like, 
the  creature  should  suffer  ficom  dis- 
appointed afifection  for  itself.  In 
&ct,  the  oyster  carries  out  prac- 
tically, with  a  trifling  variation,  the 
suggestion  of  the  well-known  song, 
and  the  husband  and  wife  can  safely 
say  that 

*  They  are  laTed  so  maob  bother. 
For  tbey  ve  both  one  another 
And  not  tbemaelvea  at  all.' 

And  yet  the  oyster  is  a  large- 
hearted  being,  though  with  little 
brain,  from  which  we  might  infer 
that  its  affections  were  strong, 
and  its  intelligence  weak,  did  not 
the  previous  observations  prove 
that  there  is  no  place  for  love. 
As  to  intellect,  the  creature  needs 
but  httle,  and  has  but  little.  It 
knows  when  to  open  and  when 
to  shut  its  shell,  which  articles  ot 
food  to  accept  and  which  to  reject, 
and  considering  the  stationary  life 
which  it  leads,  a  solitary  oeing 
among  thousands,  like  prisoners  in 
close  confinement  and  contiguous 
cells,  it  has  quite  as  much  intellect 
as  it  requires. 

Here  I  find  I  must  pause.  While 
describing  the  oyster,  its  curious 
structures  and  habits,  I  recognize 
the  same  feeling  which  induces  even 
abstemious  men  to  empty  a  barrel 
of  natives  under  the  plea  of  '  only 
just  one  more.'  The  whole  history 
and  economy  of  this  mollusc  is,  to 
me  at  least,  so  full  of  interest,  tbat 
I  find  myself  saying,  '  I  will  only 
mention  just  this  one  point,'  and 
now  discover  that  my  paper  is  well- 
nigh  ended.  Taking  leave,  there- 
fore, of  the  individual  oyster,  we 
will  give  a  cursory  glance  to  the 
life  led  by  these  bivalves  from  the 
egg  to  the  table. 

In  their  very  early  stages,  we  meet 
with  the  young  oysters  within  the 
shells  of  the  parent,  enveloped  in 
a  gelatinous  substance,  and  partly 
nourished  by  the  stream  of  sea- 
water  which  washes  them  as  it  is 
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dxiyen  along  by  the  fringed  edges 
of  the  gills.  In  this  condition,  the 
young  are  called  the  '  spat/  and  are 
soon  dismissed  from  the  protecting 
diell.  When  set  loose  from  the 
sheU,  the  young  molluscs  attach 
themsdves  in  ysust  quantities  to  the 
olajects  cm  which  litey  happen  to 
Ml,  so  that  the  nature  of  the  bed 
has  gieat  influences  on  the  perennial 
produce.  When  once  fixed,  they 
increase  rapidly  in  size,  attaining 
the  size  ci  a  flc«in  in  their  first 
twelvemonth,  aad  are  thou^t  fit 
for  the  table  when  they  have  com- 
pleted their  third  year.  The  oysters 
brought  to  market  are  mostly  ob- 
tained by  means  of  the  dredge, 
which  scrapes  along  the  bed  of  Qie 
sea,  and  tesoB  the  molluscs  from 
thdr  attachments.  This  plan,  how- 
erer,  is  rather  a  clumsy  one,  in- 
TolTing  the  destruction  of  many 
young  oysters,  and  being  by  no 
means  a  certain  one.  Efforts  are 
now  being  made  in  many  places  to 
learn  the  economy  of  this  useful 
bivalve,  and  to  breed  it  regularly 
for  market.  During  the  last  fsw 
years,  the  practical  knowledge  of 
the  oyster  and  its  habits  has  greatly 
increased,  and  vast  artificial  beds 
are  being  laid  down  for  its  accom- 
modation throughout  its  life. 
Several  oyster-b^  have  already 
existed  for  many  years,  some  in 
England,  and  others  on  the  con- 
tinent. At  Dieppe,  for  example — 
the  only  series  of  beds  which  I  have 
examined — ^the  oysters  are  managed 
with  great  care,  being  bred  in  a 
series  of  large  shallow  pools,  and  fed 
regularly  as  if  they  wero  chickens. 
They  are  all  arranged  in  regular 
rows,  slightly  overlapping  each 
other,  like  the  tiles  of  a  house-top. 
The  green  oysters,  which  are  held 
in  such  favour,  are  nothing  more 
than  the  ordinary  species,  fed  for 
a  time  in  ponds  where  the  green 
confervoid  growths  are  plentiful. 

Without  describing  at  length  the 
various  oyster  parks  which  are  now 
being  established,  and  which,  espe- 
cially on  the  continent,  are  assum- 
ing very  important  dimensions,  a 
few  particulars  of  their  structure 
may  be  mentioned.  Some  of  these 
parks  are  so  extensive  that  they  are 
measured  by  miles,  and  are  capable 


of  breeding  many  millions  of  casters 
annually.  It  is  found  that  the  best 
substance  for  the  reception  oi  the 
spat  is  brushwood  made  into 
bundles,  sunk  under  water,  and 
kept  down  by  stones.  If  these 
fascines  be  removed,  the  young 
oysters  are  found  clinging  to  them 
like  gn^es  upon  the  vine,  and 
when  they  are  full  grown,  their 
aggregate  weight  is  by  no  means 
tnfling. 

This  circumstance  explains  the 
old  ttaveller's  tale  so  long  discre* 
dited,  that  in  some  places  the  oysters 
grew  on  trees.  It  is  now  a  well- 
known  feuct  that  if  trees  growing 
near  oystar-beds  dip  their  branches 
into  the  water,  the  young  molluscs 
are  sure  to  settle  on  the  immersed 
twigs,  and  by  their  increasing  weight, 
drag  the  bough  still  deep^.  The 
newly-sunken  branches  are  in  their 
turn  oovCTed  l^  fresh  colonies,  until 
at  last  the  bough  is  fairly  loaded 
with  its  strange  fruit 

As  &r  as  is  yet  known,  the  ex- 
periments have  answered  admirably, 
and  it  is  rancerely  to  be  hoped  that 
the  ingenious  projectors  may  make 
their  fortunes,  as  they  deserve. 
For  it  is  no  less  meritorious  to 
render  fertile  mile  after  mile  of 
barren  coast,  to  produce  in  countless 
myriads  on  esculent  so  nourishing 
and  so  palatable  as  the  oyster,  than 
to  perform  the  well-lauded  and  laud- 
able feat  of  making  two  blades  of 
grass  grow  where  only  one  grew 
before.  We  hope  soon  to  sow  an 
annual  oyster  crop  as  we  now  sow 
an  annual  crop  of  grain,  for  the 
operation  bids  fair  to  be  as  easy  in 
one  case  as  in  the  other,  the  hopes 
of  success  are  equal,  and  the  profit, 
if  anything,  rather  inclines  to  the 
mollusc  than  to  the  cereal. 

There  are  even  pearls  to  be  found 
in  the  common  oyster,  though  they 
are  never  large  or  pure  ^aough  to 
be  of  any  commercial  value.  I  have 
many  specimens  of  such  pearls, 
all  procured  by  myself,  and  it  is 
rather  a  curious  &ct  that  I  have 
always  found  them  periodically. 
On  one  occasion,  out  of  a  poor  half- 
dozen  of  oysters,  I  procured  as 
many  pearls,  most  of  them  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  mustard  6eeds> 
but  one  of  a  pear-like  fbnn,  and 
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iMUl7tbTee  tanes  u  lugs  as  any 
at  the  otheiB.  We  makB  no  use  <^ 
than  in  Enrope,  but  in  some  eaetern 
eonntrieB,  oU  the  little  bad-odcmred 
|)e^B  ai«  Immed  and  converted 
mto  ■  fiery  delicately  pate  time  for 
the  porpoee  of  being  chewed  bla- 
tter witn  IJie  betel-not 

I  have  alieady  expremed  my 
opinion  that  a  conndBsenr  in  oysten 
inll  mly  eat  them  pnre  and  nn- 
•doltenrted,  simply  cooked  in  their 
onmAeUs,  ot,  mora  limply,  vitdiout 
any  cooking  ^  alL  Bataalcamiot 
expect  all  my  leadere  to  have  ttie 
nme  refined  bate,  I  iriU  heie  joe- 


gent  them  witti  a  recipe  wheretry 
toAey  and  oysten  an  bronght  into 
close  and  grateful  conjunction. 

Prepare  the  bird  fbr  boiling,  open 
a  number  of  oyBtera,  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  turkey,  uid 
use  them  instead  of  stnfBng.  Pnt 
the  staffed  bird  into  a  deep  jar,  fill 
it  up  with  milk  uid  the  juice  of  the 
oyBters,  and  covot  it  over  with  flonr 
paste.  Boil  it  fbr  four  or  five  boun, 
until  thoron^y  cooked,  serve  it  np 
very  hot  and  viHb  melted  butter. 
Mid  yonr  gnaats  will  for  ever  cherish 
a  kindly  renwmbiaDoe  of  turkey  and 
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F  all  the  cares  which  beset 
a  bachelor's  life  in  London, 

.^  there  is  none  I  think  which 
sits  so  heavily  upon  him 
(nest  to  the  final  step  of 

ehooeing  a  wife)  ae  that  of 

selecting  his  lod^ge.  I 
have  hved  in  this  metro- 
polis some    half  score    of 

~  years,  and  during  that  pe- 
riod, have  changed  my 
'  apartmcaits  '        nineteen 

''"  timee.*  The  maximum 
duration  of  my  stay  in  any 
one  abode   has  been  two 

~>.^  months,  and  once,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  result  of 
a  curions  zoological  in- 
"     "  ■  '       'nmy 


bedroom,  it  did  not  exceed 
ibur-and-twenty  hours. 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  statement  is,  either  that  I  am 
difficult  to  be  pleased,  or  that  my  landladies  are  not  adepte  in  the  art 
of  pleasing.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  they  incline  to  the  former  opinion. 
I  am  told  that  '  Mr.  Brown  was  always  puffickly  content  with  his  boots ;' 
Biat  they  '  never  ad  no  complaints  of  noises  from  Mr.  Jones — which  he 
Hved  in  these  rooms,  sir,  seving  years,  and  his  uncle  kep  a  wholesale  warns 
in  ttie  city ;'  and  that  '  Mr.  Bobingson  would  have  been  here  to  this  day, 
if  be  hadn't  been  took  off,  poor  dear,  quite  short  by  the  measles,  after  he 
had  been  in  the  house  a  week.' 

I  am  not  prepared  to  dispute  these  statemente.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  Jonee  was  deaf,  and  thus  could  not  be  much  inconvenienced  by 

•  Thii  ia  wilhont  reckoning  my  prtamt  occupatinn  of  '  Darlington '  chsmbera,  where 
I  an  aiHiliuglj  cnnftrtabJe,  and  am  'nwoarch  of  all  I  anrvef,  which,  to  be  lure  (In 
t^  ^ttar  <jl  SooBbug,  raapbwry  jam,  be.),  Un.  Kinahan  doe>  not  aUow  me  lo  mrvey 

v-yioH- 
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the  second-floor  lodger's  'si^l^ 
stick '  practice  every  eyening.  Tne 
indifference  which  Mr.  Brown  ex- 
hibited about  the  polish  of  his  boots 
may  have  partly  resulted  from  the 
&ot  of  his  wearing  wooden  logs, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  nature 
of  poor  Bobinson's  complaint  ren- 
dered him  less  sensttiye  than  he 
otherwise  would  have  been,  to 
attacks  of  the  cimex  chmesticm  (or 
Norfolk  Howard).  All  this,  I  say, 
is  within  the  botmds  of  probability, 
but  be  that  as  it  may,  I  hftye  always 
held,  and  always  shall  hold,  that 
one  man's  prejudices  are  no  rule 
for  another,  and  it  is,  therefore,  in 
yain  that  Messrs.  Brown,  Jones, 
and  Bobinson,  are  cited  against  me. 
To  show  that  my  complaints  are 
not  altogether  without  foundation, 
I  wish  to  instance  a  few  examples 
of  my  experience  in  London  '  apart- 
mentis.' 

Of  course  there  are  some  cases  of 
fidlure  in  lodging  hunting,  whereat 
the  lodger  has  no  one  but  himself 
to  blame.    I  am  not  quite  such  a 
muff  as  my  fnend  Spooner,  who  . 
rea]ly  believed  that  he  would  find 
at  No.  19,  Orange  Grove,  Islington, 
'the   conveniences  of  a  first-class 
hotel,  combined  with  all  the  com- 
forts of  a  private  home,'  as  the  ad- 
vertisement set  forth.     I  am  not 
attracted  by  offers  of  '  board  and 
lodging,  iree  for  life,  with  gas,  plate, 
linen  and  attendance,  access  to  a 
CoUord  aad  CoUard  piano,  no  chil- 
dren, and  a  little  German  spoken, 
for  the   small   premium   of   300^. 
down,  on  good  Eecurity.'    I  do  not 
believe,  as  a  general  rule,  in  'airy 
situations,'    'proximity   to   parks,' 
'Angels,'  'Boyal  (Ma/  'Maternal 
Bed    Caps,'   or    any   other   'bus' 
stations,   and   have    a   wholesome 
dread  of  that   wonderfully  'quiet 
room,'  so  '  suitable  to  a  gentleman 
of  studious   habits.'     I   have  not 
much  more  faith  in  '  unexception- 
able references,'  nor  have  lever  been 
fully  convinced  of  the  extraordinary 
advantages  supposed;  to  arise  from 
the  fact  of  one  s  living  under  the 
roof  of '  a  strictly  Protestant  widow,' 
or  '  a  genteel  fiEunily.' 

Yet,  notwithstanding  my  incre- 
dulity on  these  points,  and  my 
looking  rather  haishly  upon  land- 


ladies in  general,  always  reyersing 
the  great  principle  of  English  law, 
and  assummg  tnat  they  are  hum- 
bugs until  proved  not  to  be  so— I 
say,  in  spite  of  all  my  caution,  I 
have  made  great  miBtakes  some- 
tames. 

Shortly  after  first  coming  to  Lon- 
don, I  took  up  my  quarters  in  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Fegg.  If  you  should 
wish  to  know  the  name  of  the 
street  in  which  Mrs.  Pegg  lived, 
I  am  very  sorry,  but  must  decline 
to  mention  itr— I  have  my  reasons — 
and  after  all  it  does  not  much 
matter  whether  you  know  or  not 

Mrs.  Pegg  has  a  first  floor  to  let — 
at  least  I  hope  so ;  a  card  notifying 
that  fact  was  in  her  window  when 
I  passed  the  house  last  week.    I 
shudder  when  I  see  it  removed, 
and  know  that  another  victim  has 
entered  the  shambles.     Mrs.  Pegg 
has  a  first  floor  to  let — i.e.  a  good- 
sized  bedroom  and  dressing-room 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  an 
apartment    which    she    calls    the 
'  droring-room,*     in    front       The 
droring-room  is  elegantly  famished. 
There  is  a  bright  blue  damask  so& 
on  one  side  of  the  fireplace,  and  an 
arm  chair  of  crimson  '  rep '  on  the 
other.    The  window  curtams  are  of 
a  bright  pea-green  colour,  and  a 
magnificent  Brussels  carpet  (fresh 
from  Axminster)  covers  the  fioor. 
The  fireplace  is  surmounted  by  a 
brilliant   mirror,   whose   frame   is 
decorated  with  that  species  of  orna- 
ment which  Louis  XIV.  is  supposed 
to  have  particularly  affected,  and 
which  gives  the  inartistic  observer 
a  vague  impression  that  the  decora- 
tor must  have  taken  to  carve  capital 
G's  in  the  last  stage  of  insanity. 
The  hearth-rug  includes  the  fdll- 
length  portrait  of  a  Bengal  tiger, 
wi&  a  background  of  spring  cab- 
bage, and  we  walls  are  papered 
wiQi   a   complex   design   of   sun- 
flowers  and   tulips,  chasing   each 
other  round  a  pink  stick,  tibrough 
labyrinths  of  satin  ribbon. 

Mrs.  Pegg's  friends  were  in  the 
habit  of  saying  that  the  appearance 
of  the  room  was  'imposmg.'  All 
I  Imow  is,  that  if  the  '  imposition ' 
had  been  confined  to  the  room — it 
would  have  been  happier  for  me. 
Some  time  elapsed  before  I  was 
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S't«  clear  on  the  snbject  of  Hr. 
jg.  That  a  small  man  nsed  to 
almk  down  the  area  steps  abont 
Bev«n  evei7  erening,  was  a  &ct 
bejond  diq>ate.  That  domestic 
qnanelfl  occnmd  in  tbe  lower 
regions  about  five  timea  a  week  on 
an  aTera^,  in  which  an  iudiTidnsI 
of  the  sterner  sex  seemed  to  get 
decidedly  the  worst  of  it—ia  no  less 
certain,  bat  it  was  onlj  when,  on  one 
irf  those  occasioDS,  the  wretched  man 
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appealed  to  me  £31-  protection  against 
his  better  half,  that  I  became  aware 
of  the  fall  amoont  of  his  '  lability ' 
in  this  cartnership,  which,  te  say 
the  tratn,  was  only  '  limited '  by 
exhaustion  of  stt^ngth  in  Abs.  F.'s 
arm,  or  the  failing  of  her  vocal 
organs. 

I  ihink  I  never  beheld  so  teirible 
an  instance  of  the '  nncertain^  of 
connubial  fate,  as  ^in  the  f»cas 
which  ooconed  >  on  that  eventflil 


morning.  '  Yon  knav,  Fegg,'  cried 
tbe  infDriated  lady,  when  she  hod 
diacovezed  her  hosband's  letieat, 
and  made  a  rash  at  him  with  tiie 
flat  iicai  which  she  had  been  amng 
below.  '  Ton  la>av3  all  I've  'ad  to 
pnt  np  with  ^om  yon.  How  dian 
yon  come  np  here  impoeing  on  the 
fast  floor,  and  stand  on  that  there 
'earth-mg  (the  Bengal  tiger)  which 
I  boaght  it  and  paid  for  out  of  my 
haid  ■^"'Tngi; — jon  hidle,  wicked, 
deboahed  persing,  yon  I' 

The  miaeraUe  man,  in  a  lash 
moment  of  indiscretion,  had,  it  ap- 
peared, invited  a  cheap  photographer 


irom  Tottenham  Conrt  Bead  to  tako 
'  Bomelhing  short '  with  him,  under 
the  impression  that  Mrs.  Pegg  had 
gone  out  to  tea,  and  it  was  the 
sndden  and  nnezpected  le-appcar- 
ance  of  madam,  whilo  his  Mend 
was  still  engaged  in  chanting  '  The 

i'onng  man  man  the  coantry,  which 
ed  to  UiiB  ternble  d6noaemenL 

'You  knaw  well  enough,'  par- 
sned  Mrs.  P.,  'that  this  oint  the 
fast,  nor  the  second,  nor  yet  the 
third  time  you've  8ffl*ved  me  this 
trick.  How  dare  you  go  a  swilling 
of  Jamaky  mm  heyind  my  back, 
and    ask    your   low    Doggerytype 
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friends  to  Boaoke  m  my  ficont  Mt- 
ching?' 

'He — he  isn't  hw^  Jemimer/ 
faltered  out  poor  Pegg.  'His 
branch  is  'igh  art  You  were  glad 
enough  to  sit  and  'ave  yonr  ead 
taken  off  last  year,  and  wanted  him 
to  send  it  to  the  Exaybition,  which 
he  oouldn't  help  it  if  it  were  lefoosed 

and ' 

Befosed!  yes,  and  whf  was  it 
refused?'  retorts  the  lady,  still 
smarting  under  a  recollection  of 
that  indignity,  'why,  because  it  was 
no  more  like  me  than  you're  like 
the  infant  Sanmiivel.  Of  cour&e 
they  refused  it!  I  never  see  such 
a  Ukeness.  My  'ead  took  off,  in- 
deed ?  if  Mr.  Focuss  wants  to  take 
anythiog  off,  let  him  take  hisself 
off— that's  the  best  thing  he  can  do.' 

'  I— I  think  he's  gone  already/ 
suggested  Pegg,  as  he  heard  tibs 
area  gate  swing. 

'  Gone,  is  he  ?'  exclaimed  Mib.  P., 
starting,  as  a  ^nsion  of  iempoamfn 
rose  before  kec  '  GoneV— 4iken  Ffl 
be  bound  he'w  ■  ■ ' 

The  jrestof  ite  fliMtoot  iw>  kit 
upon  «B,  for  Mai  fS^fg,  bivadag 
out  GHkBmMm^mm  prasentiy  heard 
rushiiig  4mm.  «^mm  at  a  qped 
which  4ttkai.  «lll  jiatural  hmm  of 
graTitir  md  mttim  in  a  bodf  si  her 


si2e. 

Mr.JRivK;  MapfliiPAianrworda 
of  f^ymfiMfhyaftd  mmmd,  in  which 
I  promnid  mjmiima$iar  aay  case 
of  emergmef,  m£m^  shook  his 
head,  wuitod  At  wm  lespeftfully, 
placed  hit  lawtfiyg  mfsmj  4>n  his 

nose,  ayd  foUopsd  his  orifa 

*         *         *        #         * 

If  I  were  to  describe  at  length  all 
the  various  scenes  of  this  land  of 
which  I  became  an  unwilling  wit- 
ness at  Mrs.  Pegg's  residence,  I 
should  weary  the  honest  reader's 
patience.  I  bore  these  domestic 
disturbanoes  as  long  as  I  could, 
but  when,  one  evening,  on  Mr. 
Pegg's  returning  pretty  frei^  from 
a  '  free  and  easy '  ocmvivial  meeting 
at  the  'Magpie  and  Stump,'  his 
indignant  paitner  declined  to  open 
the  door  in  spite  of  a  series  of 
curiously  involved  double  knocks 
which  his  ansoas  &i^ds  outside 
did  him  the  kindness  to  administer, 
and  thereby  obliged  an  inteUigent 


policeman  (B  3007)  to  effact  an 
entranoe  ihrough  the  dinrng-room 
window — ^I  thought  it  was  time  to 
come  to  some  undenstsndiBg,  and 
80  thoroughly  did  I  make  myself 
understood,  that  Mis.  P^g  was  not 
surprised  wheai,  exactly  a  week  fiom 
that  date,  a  cab  conveyed  away  her 
'fast  floor,'  bag  and  ba§^;age,  to 
se^  repose  under  another  rool 

If  Mrs.  Tegg  was  somewhat  vio- 
lent in  temper,  I  had  no  reason  to 
complain  of  my  next  landlady  (Mrs. 
Croker)  on  ihat  score.  A  more 
amiable  creature — in  the  bosom  of 
her  &mily— never  laved,  but  as  a 
landlady,  I  admit,  cdw  was  a  bore. 
Mrs.  (Joker's  <Md  weakness  lay 
in  the  fiEu;t  of  Iier  retailing  her 
grievances,  seriatim,  to  every  lodger 
in  the  house.  These  oomplaints 
are  various  and  manifold.  Some- 
times she  haa  '  the  liieumatics,'  and 
then  she  deaeants  on  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  Dr.  GuUowaf's  pills 
and  ointeaent,  and  ite  dseadful 
blundera  for  which  the  ftcuMy  are 
answaBaMe^nstancing,  to  support 
her  theory,  the  eactraotdinaiy  case 
of  Mrs.  Jones,  who  was  giaduallT 
wasting  away  under  a  gknei  regime 
which  limited  her  to  the  eonsuinp- 
tion  of  water  gruel  and  tapioca^ 
whan*  by  the  advioe.of  the  sagacious 
profeesoiv  Abe  was  restorsd  to  the 
mil  use  of  her  tfsnses  and  normal 
appetite  by  a  judicious  course  of 
mutton  chops  and  bitter  beer, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  sp&or 
fie  afore  mentioned. 

'  Which  if  s  wonderful,  sfr,*  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  C,  one  morning, 
'  what  them  pills  and  hointment  h^ 
done  for  the  benefick  of  burning 
nature.  I'm  sure,  there  was  my 
Sairey  Jane's  first  cousin,  which  ho 
were  not  ezady  a  jouixieyman  brick- 
layer, Mr.  Easel,  but  more  what 
you  terminate  a  jobbin'  bricklayer, 
as  jobs  about  off  and  on  at  piece- 
work; he  fi^  off  from  a  scaffle 
in  the  Boro'  Bead,  and  lay  very 
dangerous  at  St.  Thomas'  Orspittle, 
and  nothink  in  the  world  would 
have  prevented  a  camera  obscura 
from  a  settin'  in  (as  he  told  me  with 
his  own  hps,  and  said  he  woidd 
make  his  affydavey  oi  it  any  day  of 
the  week,  excepting  of  the  Sabbath, 
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Mr.  Easel,  which  he  were  religions, 
although  a  bricklayer),  bat  tiiat 
there  blessed  oin1iiateiit--or  he  might 
haye  gone  about  on  wooden  I^s  to 
his  dying  day. 

'And  as  for  the  pills  sir  there's  a 
aunt  of  mine  down  in  Lincoln'sinn- 
ahire  who  hadn't  so  much  as  a 
oonce  of  liver  left  and  used  to  go  off 
in  fits  in  a  arm-chair  and  &ncy  that 
Kana  Sahib  was  a  tickling  of  the 
soles  of  her  feet  to  indoose  hex  to 
many  him  which  bigamy  it  would 
have  been  sir  ia  the  eyes  of  justice 
being  her  'usband's  loreful  wi&  let 
alone  the  disgrace  of  going  to  church 
with  such  a  Tagabcme  and  after  a 
box  of  them  pills  which  as  the  ad- 
Tertisement  says  for  scrofuly  pains 
in  the  back  dislike  to  society  chil- 
bhuns  and  involuntary  blushing  is  a 
certain  remedy,  she  righted  herself 
quite  convalescent  as  you  may  say 
sir  and  sent  a  testimonium  to  the 
professor  tibat  I  see  a  printed  with 
my  own  eyes  in  the  Weekly  Begister 
which  its  a  most  respectable  journal 
Mr.  Easel  and  took  in  by  most  of 
the  noHlity  and  gentry  on  account 
of  its  morsd  tone.  And  what  I  say 
is  sir  and  I'm  sure  if  I  intrude  on 
your  time — ^Which  precious  it  is  I 
know  to  most  littery  gents— I  beg 
you  to  excuse  and  not  to  mention  of 
ii— what  I  say  is  that  if  s  a  on  aind 
a  shame  to  make  knights  and  bar- 
low-knights  of  iadyviddles  now-a- 
days  for  what  you  may  call  noihink 
and  kip  Professor  GuUoway  out  of 
the  peerage  which  in  the  peerage  he 
ought  to  be  for  all  the  good  he's  done 
in  tiie  meddicle  line  or  my  name's 
not  Betsey  Croker.' 

I  have  said  that  differences  of  a 
domestic  diaracteor  frequently  arose 
between  Mjr.  and  Mrs.  Pegg.  Mrs. 
Croker,  on  the  contrary,  lived  on 
ihe  best  of  terms  with  her  husband. 
Indeed,  the  fedthful  soul  scarcely 
ever  uttered  a  sentence  without  in- 
troducing the  name  of  her  liege 
lord.  If  I  remarked  that  the  ther- 
mometer was  low,  she  would  say, 
'Well,  sir,  it  is  very  odd,  and  as  I 
was  saying  to  Ciokear  this  very 
morning,  I  don't  know  when  we've 
'ad  sich  weather.'  When  on  my 
return  from  a  trip  to  Paris,  I  said 
that  I  felt  aU  the  .better  for  it,  it 
appeared  that  Mr.  Croker  had  long 


ago  expressed  an  opinion  to  his  wife 
that '  a  little  change  would  do  me  a 
workl  of  good.'  Wh^i  I  complained 
that  the  last  oysters  sent  up  for 
my  supper  were  not  fit  to  eat,  Mrs. 
Croker  remarked,  "twas  the  curi- 
osest  thing  now,'  but  that  she  had 
called  Mr.  Croker's  attention  to  the 
&ct  that  they  were  not '  over  frish.' 

Apropos  of  oysters,  I  must  admit 
that  the  resouroes  of  Mrs.  Croker's 
kitchen  were  but  small  Being  once 
obliged,  for  a  space  of  three  weeks, 
to  dine  at  hcnne,  I  discovered  that 
her  notions  of  animal  food  were  con- 
fined to  beef  and  mutton,  cooked  in 
the  rudest  and  most  severely  primi- 
tive manner.  Thus,  having  served 
up  on  Monday  two  gigantic  chops 
(of  which  one  was  nearly  raw,  and 
the  other  burnt  to  a  dnder),  when 
Tuesday  came  she  would  suggest '  a 
nice  steak  and  a  bit  of  reddish.*  On 
my  appealing  to  her  the  following 
morning,  with  a  view  of  varying 
this  diet,  she  would  say,  '  Well,  sir, 
I  reely  'ardly  know  what  to  get 
you.  Let  me  see— you  had  a  steak 
yesterday,  I  think.  Suppose  you 
'ave  a  nice  chop,  now,  for  a  change.' 
And  so  on  all  through  the  week, 
invariably  recommending  such  con- 
diments as  '  Harvey's  sauce/  catsup, 
or  chutney— not  so  much  on  account 
of  their  individual  fiavour,  as  be- 
cause '  Mr.  Croker,  he  was  partic'lar 
partial  to  it' 

Croker  is  her  oracle— her  echo— 
her  second  self  Did  I  ask  for  a 
new  teapot?  a  more  efficient  bell- 
pull  ? — (that  m  Mrs.  Croker's  rooms 
breaks  down,  on  an  average,  twice  a 
week,  but  I  believe  'on  account  of 
if  s  long  and  valued  services  will  be,' 
like  the  celebrated  artist  Herrvon 
Joel  at  Evans's, '  always  retained  on 
the  establifidunent')  —  Mr.  Croker 
must  be  oonsultBd  beforo  those 
articles  are  purchased.  And  this 
reminds  me  that  Mrs.  Croker's 
Penates  are  rather  shabby,  used-up 
deities.  There  was,  when  I  lodged 
with  her,  a  sad  lade  of  fresh  paint 
about  the  premises,  which  Mrs.  C, 
whenever  I  complained  of  it,  invari- 
ably attributed  to  the  indisposition 
of  a  mytiucal  glassier,  who  was  al- 
ways '  going  to  come  and  put  a  new 
coat  on,  as  soon  as  he  recovered 
from  the  "plumbago,"  which  had 
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laid  him  up  fiye  weeks  come  Toos- 
day/  as  my  landlady  explained,  and 
'  coolden  do  a  day's  work  now  to  save 
his  life/  In  my  sitting-room  there 
was  one  nnlucky  arm-chair,  in- 
humanly contrived  as  a  sort  of  man- 
trap—inasmuch as  the  castor  from 
the  off  fore-leg  invariably  came  off 
when  one  attempted  to  sit  on  it,  and 
was  as  constantly  refixed,  with  the 
aid  of  my  sealing-wax,  by  Sairey 
Jdlne,  before  I  came  down  to  break- 
&8t  in  the  morning.  The  Kidder- 
minster carpet,  too,  seemed  to  have 
made  a  sort  of  m^aUiance  with  a 
dingy  bit  of  droggeting,  and  to 
have  shown  repentance  fSterwards, 
in  sundry  holes  and  cracks.  But 
the  most  aggravating  part  of  the 
business  was  that  the  only  tolerably 
good  articles  of  furniture  in  the 
room  were  kept  shrouded  up  in 
seedy  chintz.  When  I  expostulated 
with  Mrs.  Croker  on  this  point,  I, 
for  the  most  part,  receiyed  evasive 
answers,  but  was  always  assured 
that,  if  she  '^kep'  them  uncovered, 
the  damask  would  be  worn  out  in 
no  time.  It  was  in  vain  that  I 
urged  that  dilapidation  was  going 
on,  whether  the  chintz  was  there  or 
not,  and  that  by-and-bye  the  damask 
would  be  worn  out  without  the 
slightest  appreciation  of  its  value 
(indeed  it  might  have  been  'bed- 
tick'  for  what  we  knew),  Mrs.  G. 
was  inexorable.  'I'm  sure  I 
wouldn't  go  for  to  disoblige  you, 
Mr.  Easel,  she  used  to  say,  'but 
you  see  Chx)ker  he  always  have  had 
it  covered,  and  we  never  'ad  no 
complaints  before;  in  £Bick,  Mr. 
Blenkinsop,  as  'ad  the  apartments 
afore  you  come,  sir,  he  rather  pre- 
/erred  the  chintz  hisself,  he  did,  and 
was  a  man  of  taste,  too,  sir,  and  did 
a  deal  in  the  &ncy  print  line.' 

Dear,  thrifty  l&s.  Croker!  frugal 
housewife!  economical  hostess !  As 
I  write  these  lines,  years  since  I 
sat  in  that  (un)easy  chair,  I  &ncy 
I  still  listen  to  your  trite  apolo- 
gies—still believe  that  the  '  'ole 
'ouse  is  to  be  put  in  thorough  repair 
nex  Easter.'  A  vision  of  that  homely 
room  grows  up  before  me.  I  see 
the  crazy  so&,  the  queer  old  wooden 
mantelpiece,  the  fly-blown  chinmoy- 
glass,  with  frame  enshrouded  in  a 
yellow  net;   the  portrait  of  your 


excellent  (and  now  lamented)  hus- 
band, in  a  bright  blue  coat  and 
gorgeous  vest,  staring  hard  at  no- 
thing, in  the  company  of  a  column 
and  a  curtain.  There  is  the  little 
cujjboard  where  I  kept  my  store  of 
wluskey,  for  which  the  cat,  if  you 
remember,  entertained  so  extraor- 
dinary and  morbid  a  predilection. 
Oan  I  ever  forget  that  sandy '  front ' 
of  yours — those  sober  mittais — ^that 
intem^rate  and  horticultural  cap, 
in  which  were  represented  all  the 
flowers  of  the  season,  and  as  nciany 
more  as  could  be  put  in  for  the 
money?  'Eheu  fagaces—labunter 
anni!'  Croker  is  gathered  to  his 
others  now.  Another  lodger  reigns 
in  the  'fast  floor.'  That  indo- 
&tigable  handmaid,  Sairey  Jane, 
made  a  match  of  it  at  last  with  the 
baker's  boy,  who  announced  the 
arrival  of  my  hot  roUs  in  such  un- 
earthly shouts  down  the  area  at 
eight  A.M.  every  morning.  They 
keep  a  '  glass-of-alo-and-sandwich ' 
shop  in  the  City,  where  I  have  occa- 
sionally had  a  modest  lunch  for 
fourpenoe.  Sairey  Jane  recognizes 
me  from  behind  the  counter  with  a 
cheerful  grin,  and  draws  me  a  half- 
pint  of  Swigley  &  Co.'s  entire.  As 
for  the  ham,  I  am  bound  to  say  it  is 
unexceptionable.  They  have  been 
lately  adding  oysters  to  the  business 
(sixpence  per  dozen  at  the  bar),  and 
if  they  go  on  at  this  rate  vnll  soon 
be  keeping  a  regular  'restauration' 
—  in  which  case  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Crumbwellwill  stand  a  good  chance 
of  making  their  fortunes,  and,  hot 
joints  being  so  much  more  profitable 
and  better  appreciated  by  the  public 
than  the  artistic  or  hterary  line,  I 
must  expect  to  be  cut  by  them  one 
day  at  Bognor  or  Biarritz  as '  a  per- 
son of  no  origin.' 

Once  I  lived  in  Mrs.  Gawley's 
parlours,  close  to  Bussell  Square.  I 
wonder  by  what  strange  caprice  of  for- 
tune old  Bloomsburybecamea  colony 
of  lodging-house  keepers.  There  is 
Bussell  quare — ^the  great,  the  good, 
the  eminently  respectable,  with  very 
palaces  of  houses,  well  and  strongly 
built,  which  will  stand  when  the 
Belgravia  and  Tybumia  of  modem 
days  have  long  decayed— there  is 
Bussell  Square,  I  say,  with  its  lofty 
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numBkniB  Bantmnding  a  little  park, 
in  which  duldreu  uid  nureerymaids 
disport  —  in  which  the  perambu- 
latois  of  the  affluent  are  dragged — 
and  yet  joa  cturnot  walk  a  dozen 


It  ia  with  eitrone  reluctance  that 
MiB.  Gawley  puts  any  caid  in  her 
window.    It  wnfi  only  in  the  year  ot 


the ExMhJtion  (1S51)  thatBheeret 

dreamt  of  anch  a  thing  (howbeit  I 
have  seen  it  there  at  intervals  ever 
since),  'and  then'  she  tells  VB,  'it 
WDB  more  on  aooonnt  of  the  poor 
fUrrinefB,  yon  know,  who  couldn't 
tell  where  they  could  be  acaanmo- 
dated,  than  for  any  thought  of  profit 
to  herielf.'  According  to  Mrs,  Gaw- 
ley,  the  last-named  uonidderBtion  is 
nought  to  her.  '  This  is  not  a  regu- 
lar  lodging-hoaae,'   she  bode  roe 


obaerre,  when  I  first  made  inqniriGB 
there.  '  It  'araens  to  be  too  laq;e 
for  me,  and  I  let  a  portion  of  it ;  but 
I  don't  term  myself  a  todging-house 
keeper.  Hy  late  'uaband  held  an 
appointment  in  the  civil  aervice,* 
and  my  laotber  is  val — ahem — con- 
Gdential  secretary  to  the  Haul  <£ 
Tonghborongh— Front  perionr,  did 
yon  pay,  nr,  ivith  bedroom  and 
dressing  -  roran  ?  Two  guineas. 
Wonld  it  be  ftff  a  permanence? 
One  pnn  ten.  Eitcbmg  fire  and 
bed-liniung  extray.  Jemimereipecti 

*  Th>t  of  dootkwper  at  the  Eed  Tape 
Office.  M  I  aflenruil*  diacoTCi^ 
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a  amall  renumeration  for  boota,  but 
that  is  as  you  plwse.  If  you'll  stip 
this  way  I'll  show  yur  the  bedroom — 
the  window  conunanda  a  partial 
view  of  8t  Qeorg^,  Bloomsbnry: 
the  piospeck ,  ia  ccnatdered  fine. 
Ton  cant  see  it  bo  well  to-day, 
sir,  bowing  to  the  density  of  the 
&>g.  Dear  me!  bow  peculiar  the 
eleoneute  is  looking,'  &&,  Ac  The 
phraseology  of  thia  lady  waa  so  very 
dignified  that  it  deserved  to  be  better 
pronounced.  Her  husband  had  had, 
it  appean,  a  taste  for  the  fine  aria, 
and  embellished  his  house  with 
duomo-hthographfl  and  ehettp  fo.- 
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grayings.  Htmg  tip  in  her  front 
parlour,  there  was  a  hideously  be- 
daubed canyas,  whichi  because  it 
was  full  of  cracks,  and  very  dirty, 
Mrs.  Gawley  (sharing  that  wonder- 
ful superstition  common  with  her 
class)  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
was '  an  old  master/  and  therefore 
of  immense  value.  The  'subjick' 
was,  she  informed  me, 

'  Dihaonah  going  out  'unting ;' 
and  represented  l£at  deity  with  a 
fine  burnt  siena  complexion,  and  a 
crescent-shaped  &ncy  biscuit  on  her 
head,  standing  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  what  may  have  been  once  two 
white  stags,  but  which  time  had 
reduced  to  one  pair  of  antlers  and  a 
haunch  of  venison.  On  one  side  of 
this  vehicle  were  three  greyhounds 
and  a  half,  and  on  the  other  a  pan- 
tiier,  which  awakened  a  strong  sus- 
picion that  it  had  been  studied  from 
the  &mily  cat.  The  goddess  herself 
was  attired  in  that  Hght  and  airy 
costume  in  wliich,  as  history  informs 
us,  she  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase,  and  wore  at  her  back  a  tre- 
mendous quiver  full  of  arrows.  A 
few  bilious-looking  nymphs  attended 
in  her  train,  apparently  with  the 
object  of  improving  their  complexions 
by  a  little  wholesome  exercise.  Al- 
together it  was  a  very  striking  pic- 
ture, and  had  been  ascribed,  Mrs. 
G.  assured  me,  to  various  authors, 
Titian  and  Giorgione  among  the 
number. 

'Mr.  Mastic,  he  come  and  saw 
it  one  day  (firm  of  Mastic  and 
Scrubwell,  Wardour  Street,  which 
I  dare  say  you  know  the  name,  sir, 
being  in  the  painting  line  yourself), 
and  he  attribits  it  to  Paul  Verylazy, 
and  says  ifs  a  shedoover,'  remarked 
the  good  lady,  and  then  proceeded 
to  tell  me  of  the  various  sums  at 
which  it  had  been  valued,  ranging 
from  one  thousand  guineas  to  two 

Eun  five,  without  tiie  frame,  the 
ktter  being,  as  fiar  as  I  could  ascer- 
tain,about  the  only  ftona^ieoffar  that 
had  been  made  for  it,  and  which,  I 
need  scarcely  add,  was  treated  with 
contumely  by  my  hostess,  who  justly 
held  that,  if  it  toas  a '  shedoover,'  it 
was  worth  more  than  that.  She  had 
frequently  invited  the  director  of  the 
National  Gallery,  and  other  celebri- 
ties^  to  inspect  it,  reminding  them 


that  it  was  an  opportunity  which 
might  not  occur  again,  and  declaring 
that  she  was  ready,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  country,  to  take  five  hundred 
down,  provided  that  her  name  might 
appear  in  the  catalogue,  'which,' 
concluded  Mrs.  Gawley,  she  'couldn't 
say  fairer  than  that' 

I  fear  it  is  among  the  reproaches 
of  our  British  Government  that 
Diana  still  hangs  in  the  back  par- 
lour of  Little  Prince  Street;  and  no 
wonder  that  our  Moores  and  Co- 
nynghams  upbraid  the  authorities 
in  Trafiilgar  Square,  when  such 
treasures  as  these  are  overlooked  in 
forming  our  public  collections. 

One  of  the  chief  drawbacks  to  the 
advantages  of  residing  with  Mrs. 
Gawley,  is  the  character  of  her  ancil- 
lary assistant  Jemimer.  I  do  not  mean 
by  this  that  the  breath  of  suspicion 
shotdd  CeJI  on  that  middle-aged  per- 
son. Baspbeny  jam  will,  we  all 
know,  evaporate  in  the  best-regu- 
lated fJEunilies ;  and  three  and  four- 
'pGDce  halfpenny,  extended  over  a 
period  of  six  months,  is  not  much  to 
lose  in  the  way  of  coppers;  but 
Jemimer  is,  I  fear,  dull  of  apprehen- 
sion and  slow  to  understand;  and 
she  has  a  way  of  running  up  and 
down  stairs  in  loose  slippers,  which 
is  calculated  to  irritate  the  nerves  of 
any  one  who  wants  to  read.  More- 
over, she  has  never  been  brought 
thoroughly  to  understand  the  rela- 
tion subsisting  between  a  moming- 
caUer  and  the  individtud  who  receives 
that  visit  When  any  of  my  friends 
were  good  enough  to  look  me  up, 
she  plainly  told  them  that  she  hacl 
forgotten  whether  I  wanted  to  be  at 
home  or  not ;  and  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain this  important  point,  used  fre- 
quently to  leave  them  at  the  open 
door,  and  bounce  into  my  room, 
making  all  sorts  of  pantomimic  ges- 
tures, intended  to  convey  the  &ct 
that  some  one  wanted  to  see  me. 
If,  having  no  alternative,  I  told  her  to 
admit  them,  she  would  run  back 
again  and  beckon  the  wretehed  visi- 
tor or  visitors  in  with  sundry  winks 
and  nods,  assuring  them  in  incohe- 
rent sentences  that  it  was  all  right, 
and  so  forth,  vibrating  between  the 
front  door  and  my  room  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  lead  any  reasonable 
man  to  suppose  that  I  was  expecting 
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a  baOiff/aaod  lay  in  appreheiudQii  of 
immediate  arrest. 

Her  powers  of  diacrimination  are 
also  rather  feeble.  She  once  an- 
noanced  my  oousina  as  '  two  young 
females'  as  she'd  never  seen  before ; 
and  on  another  occasion  interrapted 
a  quartett  by  nshering  my  tailor's 
asastant,  with  a  parcel,  into  the 
room,  at  lo  p.m.,  as  'a  gentleman 
who  wanted  to  see  me  on  pertickler 
bosineas.'  But  perhaps  her  grandest 
mistake  was  made  one  morning 
when  returning  very  tired  from 
dnD,  I  told  her  to  bring  me  some 
hot  water  and  a  pint  of  ale.  She 
presently,  reappeared  bearing  an 
enocmous  jug,  from  which  issued 
Tolumes  of  a  sickly  steam. 

'  Are  you  sure  that  water  is  quite 
dean?'  I  asked. 

'Puffickly,  sir;  I  drawed  it  my- 
self/ said  Jemimer. 

'Well,  now  go  and  get  me  the 
beer.' 

'  Please,  Fve  brought  it' 

'  Where  is  it  then?'  I  asked. 

'  'Ere,  sir,  please,  sir,'  pointing  to 
the  jug. 

'Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say 
you  put  the  beer  in  with  the  hot 
water?' 

'  Law,  yis,  I  did,  sir !  didn't  you 

want  'em  mixed  f* 

♦  ♦  »  ♦ 

I  think  a  volume  might  be  written 
on  'the London  slav^,'  her  traits 
and  characteristics,  her  habits  and 
disposition,  dress  and  manners. 
Where  do  these  dishevelled  retainers 
of  BloOmsbuiy  come  firom?  What 
wages  do  they  get  ?  Have  they  ever 
time  for  dinner?  Why  do  they  wear 
loose  shoes?  Where  do  they  buy 
tiieir  crinolines  ?  These  are  enigmas 
which  I,  for  one,  have  never  sdfved. 
As  a  rule,  they  are  honest,  active, 
industrious,  and  obliging :  the  qua- 
lity most  deficient  seems  that  of 
inteO^genoe.  Perhaps  a  little  kind- 
ness and  less  bullying,  fewer  kicks 
(I  speak  figuratively)  and  more  half- 
pence, might  transform  poor  Jemi- 
mers  and  Sairpy-Janes  into  trim  and 
efiSdent  housemaids.  Bear  this  in 
mind,  O  youthful  students  of  British 
law — aspiring  followers  of  the  medi- 
cal profession!  and  don't  be  too 
severe  on  Beteey's  peccadilloes.  Be- 
coUect  ^t  to  one  whose  home  is  on 


the  basement  story,  the  'fust  floor ' 
must  be  a  sort  of  seventh  heaven, 
and  do  not  show  yourself  an  '  inex- 
orabile  numen.'  Hark  how  she 
jumps  up  from  Tartarus  at  the  sound 
of  your  beU!  'Please,  sir,  missus 
says,  what  did  you  please  to  want, 
sir?'  (Isn't  it  extraordinary,  by- 
the-way,  that  compromise  between 
the  'oblique  oration'  and  direct 
recital  which  they  insist  on  usmg — 
'Please,  sir,  missus  says,  would 
you  like  a  relish  with  your  brezfes,* 
&c.) 

'boots!'  you  answer,  'coflFee? 
—shaving  water!'  Or  what  not 
Down  she  scuds  again  to  do  your 
bidding.  Perhaps  she  has  been  up 
and  down  those  weary  stairs  some 
fifty  times  to-day.  For  what  cooasi- 
deiation? — eight,  six,  four  pounds. 
a  year,  and  '  wittals !'  I  have  heard 
of  such  wages,  and  of  less ;  and  what 
can  one  expect  for  such  a  salary? 
There  is  an  old  saying  extant,  that 
civility  costs  nothing  (or  in  words 
to  that  effect).  Doesn't  it?  That 
depends  on  the  amount  of  urbaoi^ 
required,  and  in  what  cause  it  is 
displayed.  When  a  foreign  gentle- 
man stops  me  in  the  street  to  beg  a 
light  for  his  dgar,  I  have  not  Uie 
slightest  objection  to  furnish  him 
with  a  fasee.  When  Mr.  Growler 
(with  whom  I  am  not  particularly 
intimate)  nods  to  me  across  the 
reading-room  in  my  club,  I  answer 
the  greeting  amicably  enough.  Civi- 
lity in  those  cases  costs  nothing.  We 
meet  on  equal  groirnds,  and  may 
speak  to  each  other  or  not  as  we 
please.  But  put  me  in  a  Gk)vem- 
ment  office,  with  Mr.  Growler  as  my 
chief,  and  I  should  soon  find  out  the 
cost  of  civility.  I  take  it  that  it 
would  be  pretfy  accurately  estimated' 
by  the  extent  of  salary  which  I  re- 
ceived. And  what  financial  com- 
mittee shall  decide  the  amount  of 
civility,  in  the  way  of  boot-cleaning, 
bell-answering,  and  break&st-get- 
ting,  which  'Jemimer'  is  bound  to 
afford  me  at  the  low  charge  of  four 
pounds  a  year  ?  There  is  a  wonder- 
ful modem  maxim,  about  buying  in 
the  cheapest  market  and  selling  in 
the  dearest,  which  may  answer  ad- 
mirably for  the  political  economists, 
but  in  the  matter  of  Alpine  kid 
gloves  (i«.  id.  per  pair),  servants' 
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wsg^*  and  Gxeursion  trains,  I  be- 
lieve the  theoij  to  be  an  utter 
fiiiluie. 

Can  I  oonclnde  this  homely  essay 
wilhont  a  few  lines  in  praise  of  Flo- 
rence, Mrs.  Gflwley's  niece,  whose 
fail  presence  shed  die  only  sonbeam 
(we  lived  on  the  north  side  of  Little 
Prince  Street)  that  entered  on  this 
dreGury  phase  of  my  existence?  Shall 
I  ever  forget  that  honest  cheerful 
smile  with  which  she  met  me  com- 
ing back  from  work,  or  brought  my 
omde  in  the  morning?  Was  Flo' 
a  beauty?  I  vow  I  can't  say 
now;  I  thought  so  then.  A  round, 
plump  form,  of  middle  height,  with 
kind  blue  eyes  and  thi<£,  crisp, 
wavy,  yellow  hair,  Hogarthian  nose, 
and  just  the  faintest  tendency  to 
pout  with  nether  lip.  No  wonder 
Mrs.  Gftwley's  voice  was  heard  so 
frequently  summoning  her  to  the 
depths  below,  if  she  staged  a  moment 
more  than  necessary  m  the  upper 
regions.  For  my  part,  I  was  nor- 
ribly  jealous  of  the '  fust  floor,'  who 
certainly  boasted  a  magnificent  pair 
of  whiskers,  while  I,  being  then  only 
eighteen,  had  not  yet  been  provided 
by  Nature  with  those  decorations. 

I  won't  say  whether  I  fell  in  love 
witli  her  or  not ;  I  won't  aver  that 
if  I  had  done  so,  it  would  have  been 
the  first  occasion  on  which,  even  at 
that  early  age,  I  had  made  a  fool  of 
myself;  I  won't  deny  purchasing 
Everton  to&e  at  the  celebrated 
depdt  in  Hanway  Street,  or  flowers 
in  Oovent  Garden  Markdt,  or  four 
and  ninepenny  gbves  from  M.  Hou- 
bigant,  for  her  sake.  These  are 
matters  which  had  best  be  buried  in 

*  Oqr  oomBpandni  midit  hare  added 
govem$m6B'  mluhm,  and  perii^ps  with  more 
r«aaoiu<— 8o.  L.  S. 


oblivicm.  All  I  know  is,  ikaft  on  ie» 
turning  one  evening,  just  befoie 
Christmas,  ik)m  the  Academy  schools, 
I  found  her  in  tears,  and  eagerly  d»> 
manded,  in  the  presence  of  bar  aunt, 
WBAT  was  the  matter,  and  wed  had 
been  unkind  to  her.  fThis  I  said 
with  great  emphaaia.)  Mrs.  Gawl^ 
took  me  aside — 

'No  one's  been  unkind  to  Flo', 
Mr.  Easel;  ahami  quite  the  re» 
verse.' 

'What  on  earth  do  yon  mean?' 
said  I. 

'Well,  sir,  as  I  look  upon  yon  as 
one  of  us,  and  I  know  it  won't  go 
no  further,  I  don't  mind  tellmg  yon 
Ihat  she's  had  a  offer.' 

My  heart  sank  within  me.  'From 
the  first  floor?'  said  L 

'Oh,  dear,  no,  sir!'  said  Mrs. 
Gawley.  'Flo' ain't  ambitions,  but 
she  looks  higher  than  that.  Why, 
the  fast  floor's  only  a  antbor  i' 

'Then  who  is  the — the  /uciy 
man  f  I  said,  as  soon  as  I  could  get 
the  words  oat ;  for  I  felt  a  disagree- 
able sort  of  choking  sensation  in  my 
throat. 

'  Well,  air,  he's  trav'ler  to  a  com- 
mercial 'ouse  in  the  City,  and  very 
respectably  connected.  We'veknown 
him  some  time.' 

'Oh!'  said  I,  'wiU  you  be  kind 
enough  to  send  up  my  lamp,  and — 
and  the  tea-things?' 

'Certainly,  sir;  ahem!  did  you  a 
— UMnt  anffthing  ebe  f 

'  NotKOw,'  said  I, 'thank  yon,' and 

walked  up-staira 

*  i»  *  * 

I  smoked  long  and  fiercely  tibat 
night 

Fkilhfiilly  yours. 

Jack  Easel. 
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THE  CONFESSION,  j 

'  I  pmj  ikm  lesre  ne  to  myielf  to-night, 
For  I  have  need  of  man/  orisoM 
To  moTe  the  heaTeot  to  imile  upon  my  state.' 

Shakespeare. 

IN  a  palace  of  Venice,  the  Queen  of  the  Sea^ 
Where  the  day  ie  eclipsed  by  the  beantifol  night. 
And  its  Tnaidena  are  fur  as  earth's  children  may  be. 

Yet  there,  even  there,  secret  sorrow  can  blight : 
See  the  jalonsLes  open— a  lattice  wide  thrown. 
And  a  lady  steps  forth  on  the  terrace  alone. 

The  flowers  she  planted  in  beaaiy  and  gladness 

Are  blooming  aronnd  her  as  wooing  her  stay ; 
Bnt  their  rich  spicy  odours  but  deepen  her  sadness 

As  she  turns  wi&  impatient  emotion  away : 
Oh,  why  should  she  linger  those  gardens  among. 
When  the  gay  song  is  silent— the  cithern  unstrung? 

Instinctive  her  steps  seek  the  alley  of  cypress. 
The  question  to  ponder  between  smiles  and  tears ; 

If  the  new  love  that  seeks  but  to  make  her  its  captive 
Match  the  love  that  for  her  has  been  hoarded  for  yearp. 

She  challenged  her  courage  to  strengthen  her  mind, 

All  unconscious  a  stealthy  step  followed  behind.  ' 

'  1  have  sought  thee,  my  daughter,  at  Matins  and  Vespers, 
I  have  hearken'd  in  vain  for  thy  musical  tones ; 
At  Prime,  and  at  Tierce,  and  at  Sext  have  I  missed  thee. 

At  Complin  I've  missed  thee,  I've  missed  thee  at  Nones : 
And  what  is  the  reason,  I  charge  thee  declare, 
Thou,  a  child  of  the  church,  art  thus  absent  from  prayer  ? 

'  Take  heed  of  thy  footsteps,  the  phantom  of  pleasure 

But  lures  to  betray  thee,  the  pathway  is  wide, 
And  gentie  "ihe  slope  leading  down  to  perdition ; 

Pause  and  turn  thee  once  more  to  thy  church  and  thy  guide  ;- 
As  a  lamb  of  the  true  fold,  I  bid  thee  beware ; 

There  are  wolves  in  the  forest,  and  hawks  in  the  air. 

• 

'  The  good  seed  I  sowed  in  thine  innocent  childhood 

I  have  watered  and  cherished  as  thou  wert  mine  own. 
Hast  thou  doubts  I  can  solve  them,  or  fears  I  can  scatter :' 

And  his  voice  of  reproof  took  a  pitiful  tone. 
For  kind  eyes  in  sorrow  nuiy  weep  over  them 
Whom  the  stem  ones  despise,  and  the  wise  ones  condemn. 

Her  tearful  eyes  drooped  in  their  silent  submission, 
Ab  he  bade  the  saints  shield  her  by  night  and  by  day ; 

In  her  soft  clasping  fingers  he  read  her  contrition. 
Blessed,  and  glided  at  once  like  a  moonbeam  away ; 

Words  spoken  at  random  how  often  prove  true. 

For  the  feJoon  was  nearer,  alaa !  than  he  knew. 


Ute  Confetfion. 

Entrenoed  like  a  wood  nymph  h&lf  vefled  by  tbe  twilight. 
Her  head  bent  to  listen,  her  sweet  lips  apart ; — 

No  sound  bsts'  the  drip  and  the  plash  of  the  founlaJD, 
And  no  motion  sare  that  of  her  tremnloua  heart ; 

A  breeze  sweeps  the  Hex,  her  lover  is  nigh. 

Like  a  second  Confessor  to  give  sigh  for  sigh. 

In  silence  he  gazed  on  her  feminine  lieanty. 
In  silence  her  look  sought  the  waste  clouds  above'; 

In  the  sweetest  of  Tuscan  she  murmnr'd  of  duty. 
In  the  purest  of  Saxon  he  pleaded  for  love; 

The  balance  stood  eTen~-&look  might  decide. 

For  the  choice  lay  before  her — a  nun  or  a  bride. 

Her  soft  hand  he  clasped  with  a  fervid  devotion, 

A  legend  recftlling,  to  win  bock  her  smiles. 
How  a  daughter  of  Venice,  the  Queen  of  the  Ocean, 

Fate  foredoomed  for  aeon  of  the  Queen  of  the  Isles: 
The  legend  I  know  not,  nor  question  its  tmth. 
Only,  lovers  romanced  in  the  days  of  my  youth ! 

The  maiden  still  pensive,  the  lover  grew  bolder: 
Bat  a  smile  lit  her  eye  as  his  vrords  caught  her  E&r, 

'  If  a  grave  antique  cit^-  may  wed  with  the  ooenn. 
In  a  maritime  lover  what  hast  thou  to  fear  1 

Tbeie  are  brave  hearts  to  shield  thee,  a  fimd  one  to  h>ve. 

And  a  wide  world  before  ns,  a  bright  sky  above.' 

Her  thoughts  wandered  back  to  the  days  of  her  childhood. 
With  pleosDres,  thongh  simple,  that  wealth  might  not  buy ; 

But  who  doee  not  know  from  the  lips  of  a  woman 
That  the  softest  confeesioQ  exhales  in  a  sigh? 

The  loud  '  gun  of  sunset '  hath  broken  the  spell. 

As  she  glanceth  around  her  a  startled  &rewell ! 

A  qnick  dip  of  oars,  and  a  low  whistle  sonnded 
Like  a  seoguU^the  boat  takes  the  flood  at  its  tide, 

Where  a  white  sail  is  glancing,  a  brave  hark  lb  dancing. 
And  a  priest  bleat  the  vows  of  the  runaway  bride. 

So  nothing  remains  but  to  whisper  a  prayer 

That  the  brave  heart  to  win  be  the  true  heart  to  wear. 
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AFTEB   THE  OFEBA. 
Bt  thb  Auihob  or  'The  Mohaia  of  May-Fatb.' 


SHE  waa  there  to-night:  there, 
with  her  sad  smilei  her  great 
Roft  eyes,  her  matchless  grace,  her 
perfect  dress ;  with  a  crowd  of  men, 
as  nsual,  contending  for  entrance 
into  her  dan^rons  box;  with  all  of 
her  female  friends,  as  nsnal,  ready  to 
detract  from  her  appearance,  or  cast 
another  stone  to  add  to  that  enor- 
mous heap  which  already  has  ga- 
thered about  her  and  her  fiur  fame. 
Maud  St  John  at  her  wont,  in  short 
Have  I  not  seen  her  so  a  hundred 
times  before?  Don't  I  know  by  heart 
every  one  of  the  women's  calumnies, 
the  men's  innuendoes,  agunst  her? 
And  why,  sitting  here  by  the  dying 
fixehght  on  this  Chnstaias  night, 
does  the  thought  of  her  present  state 
strike  me  wiu  so  sharp  a  pain,  as 
contrasted  to  what  she  was  when  I 
first  knew  her?  Why,  to-night,  do 
I  feel  as  though  I  had  seen  her  for 
the  first  time  in  her— no,  I  will  not 
say  in  her  shame;  that  is  too  hard  a 
word — in  her  worldliness,  her  heart- 
lessneas,  her  vanity;  and  that  it  only 
needs  to  turn  back  one  blurred  page, 
only  needs  to  go  back  to  yesterday, 
to  see  again  the  frank-faced,  impul- 
sive girl;  fearing  no  evil,  because 
she  Imew  of  none ;  believing,  hoping, 
trusting  in  all  men,  even  as  she 
hoped  herself  to  be  trusted  and  be- 
lieved? 

Beader,  there  are  some  characters 
that  never  quite  deteriorate.  In  such 
pemons,  even  if  the  moral  nature  be 
utterly  corrupted,  something  in  the 
phxfsique  yet  keeps  fresh  to  the  last 
I  am  not  blind,  nor  deaf;  and,  which 
is  more,  I  am  not  one  whit  in  love 
witti  her;  but,  in  spite  of  the  cur- 
sent  belief  of  half  a  dozen  successive 
London  seasons,  in  spite  of  my  own 
reason,  in  spite  of  every  strongest 
proof  of  her  want  of  worth,  I  never 
look  into  Maud  St  John's  honest 
eyeSj  never  see  the  genuine  blood 
coming  and  going  into  her  cheek, 
without  feeling  that  she  is  better, 
truer,  than* every  other  woman  in 
the  assemblage  where  I  may  chance 


to  meet  her.  Would  I  have  her  for 
my  mistress,  for  my  wife  ? — a  Dieu 
ne  piaise !  but  if  I  had  had  (and  this 
was  one  of  the  thoughts  that  came 
into  my  head  as  I  watched  her  at 
the  opera  to-night),  she  or  I  would 
have  died  before  she  should  have 
declined  to  that  which  she  is  now ! 
I  know  every  bit  of  her  story,  every 
little  turn  of  outline,  every,  delicate 
shade  of  detail :  don't  ask  mo  how ! 
I  know  it;  and  I  will  give  you  a 
sketch  of  it,  if  you  will.  No  cheerful 
reading,  perhaps,  when  the  Christ- 
mas fire  is  burning,  and,  whatever 
the  present  may  be,  each  one  of  us 
tries  to  get  something  of  cheer  out 
of  the  long-buried,  half-forgotten 
happiness  of  the  past  And  yet— do 
any  of  us  in  reality  care  much  for 
the  cheerful  accounts  of  other  per- 
sons' lives  ?  For  myself,  I  frankly 
avow  to  feeling  with  Charles  Lamb. 
Set  festivities  depress  me:  funeral 
entertainments  give  me  a  dicgposition 
to  eigoyment,  or,  at  least,  to  interest 
Sympathetic  reader  who  feels  like- 
wise, let  others  turn  to  the  genial, 
the  hght-heurted,  the  popular  views 
of  humani^  that,  I  am  sure,  are  to 
be  found  in  every  other  article  of 
this  magazine,  and  do  you  look  back 
for  half  an  hour  with  me  upon  some- 
thing very  different  to  all  this— the 
story  of  Maud  St  John's  life. 

When  Maud  was  nineteen  years 
old,  her  &ther  came  into  her  room 
one  morning  and  said,  quietly, 
'  Maud,  child,  I  desire  that  you  will 
marry  Mr.  St  John.'  And  Maud, 
her  first  impulsive  disgust  swallowed 
down,  answered  that  she  would  do 
whatever  her  Mhto  thought  best — 
would  marry  Mr.  St  John. 

She  was  not  a  woman,  although 
she  was  nineteen.  She  had  lived  out 
of  the  world  all  her  simple  life.  Her 
fitther  was  a  very  poor,  very  stu- 
dious country  clergyman ;  and  her 
ideas  of  love,  and  of  marriage,  and  of 
men  were  equally  theoretia  Mr.  St 
John  was  not  handsome,  certainly : 
he  was  coarse  and  stout,  and  had 
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broad  tips  to  his  fingers,  and  ate  his 
food  demonstratively;  besides,  he 
was  in  business— the  Stock  Exohange 
— and  Maud  had  entertained  visions 
of  marrying  a  man  like  the  Heir  of 
Bedcllffe  or  Guy  Liyingstone:  she 
never  could  quite  make  up  her  mind 
which  of  the  two  types  subdued  her 
most  But  ijbai  it  would  be  so  deli- 
cious k>  live  in  London,  and  to  pos- 
sess a  box  at  tbe  opera,  like  the 
harodne  of  her  last  &vourite  nov^l, 
and  to  have  as  many  new  dresses  as 
she  liked,  and  be  aUe  to  send  a  box 
of  books  once  i^week  to  her  fether ! 
Of  course  it  was  the  thing  for  her  to 
marry  Mr.  St.  John.  His  ftoe  was 
not  80  bad  when  you  only  saw  it  in 
eximme  profile ;  and  then  St.  John  was 
such  a  pretty  namel  That  clinched 
her,  I  think— <  Maud  Si  Jdm.'  She 
tried  hard  to  mako  herself  in  love 
with  Si  John ;  wore  a  piece  of  his 
shaggy  hair  in  the  little  locket  <m 
her  neck ;  sdiooled  herself  into  not 
shuddering  too  visibly,  poor  child ! 
whesa  he  caressed  her ;  blinded  her* 
self,  perfonse,  to  all  his  thousand,  his 
daily,  hourly  vulgarities  of  manner, 
mind,  and  soul;  and  in  six  weeks 
firom  the  day  on  which  she  first  re- 
ceived orders  from  her  father,  be- 
came his  wife. 

She  married  him;  lived  with  him ; 
did  not  actually  dislike  him ;  at  all 
events,  did  not  dislike  him  after  the 
first  two  or  three  months  of  iheax 
jDKrntiige  were  over.  She  had  the 
stipulated  box  at  the  opera,  the  sti- 
pulated millinery,  and  for  her  ftther 
a  limited  supply  of  books.  (Si  John 
was  essentially  mean  in  au  things 
not  direody  ministering  to  his  own 
peraonal  gratification  or  personal  dis- 
play.) Laming  more  than  a  year 
Maud  Si  John  lived  the  automaton 
life— neither  pain  nor  pleasure,  love 
nor  hatred — ^which  the  majority  df 
human  beings  combine  in  consider- 
ing oontentDQieni  Mr.  Si  John  neg- 
lected her  oatrageoasly:  she  was 
wholly  insensible  to  his  negleei  She 
lo^ed  nothing — ^but  she  had  never 
Imown  what  love  was,  and  so  could 
not  lack  its  presence.  If  she  had 
dfaad  joiit  tiien,  I  daze  say  she  would 
have  assured  her  fttber  on  her  deaiUi- 
bed  that  he  had  made  a  good  chdce 
fior  her,  and  that  Mr.  Si  John  had 
been  a  futhful  hnsband,  and  that 


she  was  very  fond  of  him,  and  very 
grateful  to  lum,  and  looked  forward 
with  satisfiEustion  to  the  prospect  of 
meeting  him,  and  being  reunited  in 
another  world.  But,  you  see,  she 
did  not  die ;  she  lived,  and  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Dion  Warring- 
ton; and  then  Mrs.  Si  John  disco- 
vered that  she  was  ftst  bound  to  a 
man  she  had  never  loved,  and  never 
could  love ;  that  she  was  herself  ca- 
pable not  of  mere  sdiool-girl  senti- 
ment, such  as  she  had  used  to  dream 
of  during  the  sommer  evenings  in 
the  qxuet  parsonage  gaiden,  but  of 
love  intense,  jealous,  passionate :  love 
quite  unlike  anythmg  she  had  ever 
read  of  in  ^  her  piles  and  piles  of 
novels ;  but  whidt—eo  she  believed 
in  the  first  aooess  of  the  fever — 
would  abide  by  her,  and  be  tiie  one 
feeling  of  her  life— the  <»ie  miserable, 
haunting,  hopeless  feeling  of  her  life, 
until  she  died. 

Tou  will  understand  that  this 
state  of  things  was  not  arrived  at  at 
once.  Maud  was  refined,  proud,  sen- 
sitive to  the  heart's  core.  She  was 
also  well-prindpled.  It  took  a  great 
many  weeks  (and  remember,  London 
weeks  in  the  season  ought  to  be 
reckoned  as  equivalent  to  so  many 
years  of  ootmtry  life)— a  great  many 
weeks  of  mere  meeting  in  the  world, 
before  she  would  acknowledge  to 
herself  that  a  party  or  a  ball  seemed 
fearfully  diurk  until  Mr.  Wanington's 
fiioe  appeared  there ;  a  great  many 
more  weeks  before  she  began  to  ask 
herself  what  habit  this  was  she  had 
gained  of  crying  herself  to  sleep  of  a 
night  upon  her  return  home,  and  of 
living  every  day  in  a  land  of  feverish 
dream  until  one  particular  hour  in 
the  afternoon — the  hour  at  which 
Warrington's  well-known  knock 
should  come  at  her  house-door. 

When  she  did  definitely  ask  her- 
self these  questicms,  such  an  answer 
(it  was  one  night  when  Warrington 
had  feiled  in  his  aippointmait  to 
meet  her  ait  the  opera)  wn  given 
back  to  her  from  her  own  eonscienosy 
as  fhirly  chilled  her  with  horror. 
She  was  quite  simple  still  in  her 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong.  No  fine 
casuistry,  no  worldly  maxims  whait- 
ever,  occurred  to  her.  She,  a  mar- 
ried woman,  was  in  love  with  anotiier 
man  than  her  husband.    It  was  a 
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giOGB  bIb*— ft  fliii  from  vfaich  her 
whole  DatmB  revolted.  She  would 
oflJl  it  hy  no  &lse  zuime;  Bhe  would 
not  bimd  heorself  by  saymg  that  it 
was  friendflfaq)  she  felt  for  Watring- 
toiL  It  was  not--it  was  not  friend- 
Bhip-4t  was  guilty,  passionate,  hor- 
ribly earnest  k>Te.  How  was  she  to 
got  away  from  it  ? — how  stifle  it  ? — 
how  BQuidce  the  poor  amends  of  con- 
tntkn  and  xepentanoe  that  were  open 
to  her? 

All  that  night  she  wrestled  with 
fierce  demons— love,  remorse,  des- 
pair teatjng  the  gentle  heart,  that 
mitQ  tiie  last  two  months  had  been 
imstuned,  nnrofBed  as  a  child's ; 
sDd  when  the  next  day  oame  she 
had  anived  at  a  determmation  how 
to  act  fflie  would  tell  Mr.  St  John 
idl — ^yes,  erery  iota  of  her  goilt— and 
ask  him  to  shield  her,  ask  him  to 
take  her  from  her  temptation,  and 
forgiTB  her,  even  as  he  himself 
shoold  one  day  hope  to  be  forgiven. 

Probably,  not  another  woman  in 
London  would  have  acted  as  Mand 
did ;  bat  you  know  perfect  honesty 
is  not  a  virtue  that  thrives  in  the 
atmosphere  of  lai^  cities ;  and 
really  it  socoeeds  so  badly,  that  one 
must  allow  there  is  but  scant  en- 
coniagement  fox  the  eccentric  few 
who  practise  it  To  have  told  War- 
rington himself ^to  have  written  to 
her  frtiier— to  have  made  confidantes 
id  her  two  most  intimate  female 
&iend8---any  oonzBe  that  Maud  coukL 
by  poflsibili^  have  taken,  must  have 
answered  better  than  that  which  she, 
in  hat  impnilsive,  childish  outburst 
of  repentant  passion,  hit  upon.  Ima- 
gine the  scene:  St  John,  in  his 
^essing-gown,  sitting  over  his  late 
breakfui  (he  was  not  domestic  in 
his  habits,  and  they  had  seen  no- 
thing of  eadi  other  since  the  early 
part  of  the  previous  day),  sulldiy 
spdlmg  over  the  mcmey-article  in 
the  '  Sums,'  the  very  ideal  of  sen- 
sual, selfish,  unsuspicious,  but  not* 
well  -  tempered,  British  stolidity : 
Maud  gasing  at  him,  with  fevered 
lips  said  filling  eyes,  longing  ibr  (mly 
a  word,  a  look,  from  that  unsympa- 
thaeing  fftce  that  should  encourage 
her  to  proceed  with  such  a  confes- 
skn  as  flbe  had  got  to  make.  The 
tiddng  of  the  ck)di  inxm  the  man- 
telpaaoa,  the  hisnng  ofthe  um  up(»i 


the  table,  the  street-cries  breaking 
in  through  the  open  window  to  llie 
silezrt  room — how  dearly  even  now, 
and  when  she  has  grown  forgetful  of 
so  many  an  after-«cene,  does  every 
minute  sound  of  that  feaiM  haLT 
hour  of  suspense  remain  graven 
upon  Maud's  memory! 

'  Mrs.  S.,'  St  John,  toy.,  'you  will 
oblige  me  I7  sitting  dowrL  I  am't 
nervous  generally,  but  Fve  got  a 
kind  of  a  sick  headache  about  me ' — 
his  eyes  looking  red  and  ang^as 
those  of  an  animal,  only  that  animalB 
never  are  positively  depraved— 'and 
it  worries  me  having  you  coining 
and  going  between  me  and  the  light 
I>o  you  hear  what  I  say,  Mrs.  S.? 
Sit  down  like  a  Ofaristian,  and  give 
me  another  cup  of  tea.' 

She  obeyed  him  passively;  sat 
down,  and  poured  his  tea  out;  and 
then  looked  long-— beseechingly,  into 
his  &ce.  I  wish  I  could  photograph 
her  for  you  as  she  looked  then !  Sue 
was  never  beautiful,  but  with  ihat 
feverish  fluBh  on  her  cheeks,  that 
fire  in  the  deep-set  hazel  eyes,  that 

?uiver  on  the  passionate  scarlet  lip, 
think  any  human  being  bnt  St 
John  would  have  been  inclined  to 
soften  to  her— and  to  believe  her ! 

'  I  am  sorry  you  are  not  well, 
Frederick.  I  had  got  something  I 
wished  to  say  to  you—sometlmig 
very  important.  You  would  not 
mind  listening  to  me  a  few 'minutes, 
would  youV* 

He  put  down  the  'Tunes,'  and 
stared  at  her  eager  &oe.  Was  she 
b^linning  to  be  suspicious  of  faim? 
No,  tbftt  was  not  tiie  look  he  read ; 
and,  besides,  he  knew—and  hated 
her  in  his  soul  for  knowing — ^ihat  it 
was  not  in  her  to  watch  mm  or  his 
doings,  or  be  angry  with  him  con- 
cerning them.  Did  she  want  to  give 
anotiier  ball,  to  have  her  fnXbsr  to 
stay  with  her,  to  dismiss  the  coach- 
man ?  '  Speak  plainly,  Maud,  if  yon 
please;  I'm  not  fond  of  guessing. 
What  new  piece  of  foolery  do  you 
want  to  get  out  of  me?' 

'Foolery!  Oh,  my  God!  Frede- 
rick, I  have  something  fearftally 
serious  to  say.  Only  tell  me  before 
I  b^in  that  you'll  forgive  me,  or  I 
shall  never  have  the  courage  to 
speak !  I— I  have  tried  to  act  right, 
IMerick ;  indeed  I  have  1' 
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Have  you  ever  seen  a  little  school- 
boy trying  to  sob  out  his  broken, 
eager  exculpation  to  a  rock-hearted 
master  predetermined  to  find  him 
moDg  and  pass  judgment  on  him 
accordingly?  If  you  have,  and  can 
recollect  &e  passionate,  entreating 
humility  on  one  side,  the  inexorable 
air  of  relentless,  stony  yirtue  on  the 
other,  you  vUl  imagine  something 
of  the  position  in  which  this  hus- 
band and  wife  now  stood  to  each 
other. 

'  I  don't  forgive  till  I  know  what 
I've  got  to  forgive;  and  I'll  thank 
you  to  speak  out,  Mrs.  Si  John. 
When  I  want  melodrama  and  blue 
fire  I'd  avast  deal  rather  get  it  at 
the  Siurey  to  what  I  would  at  my 
own  break&st-table.  Speak  out,  If 
you  please,  and  if  you  have  really 
got  anything  to  say.' 

She  spoke  out,  poor  soul!  with 
bitterest  tears  and  shame  she  spoke 
out:  erpoke  Warrington's  name; 
sjpoke  of  how  she  had  grown  to  like 
him  too  well;  of  how,  until  last 
night,  she  had  been  ignorant  of  her 
true  feelings;  of  how,  finally,  she 
looked  to  St.  John,  as  her  only  friend 
and  counsellor,  to  aid  her  and  take 
her  from  her  temptation. 

When  she  had  done  she  looked 
up  into  her  husband's  £eu».  It  was 
simply  hvid,  leaden  with  rage.  He 
really  and  truly  thought  that  no 
man  had.  ever  been  insulted  as  he 
was  at  that  moment  He  looked 
upon  her  as  shameless,  upon  him- 
self as  a  dupe,  upon  Warrington  as 
an  in&mous  scoundrel,  an  interloper 
who  had  come  to  steal  away  nis 
sweet  domestic  peace.  Not  a  thought 
of  how  /i6  had  neglected,  how  he 
had  wronged  his  wife;  not  a  thought, 
not  the  fiintest  glimmering,  of  ner 
truth,  her  childuh  simphcity,  in 
selecting  him  to  be  her  confidant, 
ever  crossed  his  brain.  She  caied 
for  another  man  than  him,  her  hus- 
band; and  she  had  the  ef&ontery 
to  confess  her  shameless  preference 
to  his  ears. 

'  I  was  a  fool  to  take  you,  ma'am! 
I  was  a  fool  to  beheve  that  inno- 
cence grows  any  better  in  a  country 
village  than  it  does  here  upon  the 

London  streets.     Innocence,  d 

you!  all  women  are  alike  in  heart! 
Their  virtue  or  their  badness  de» 


pends  upon  the  amount  of  the 
touptation — nothing  else!'  And 
then  followed  a  string  of  the  like 
kind  of  remarks,  not  necessary  for 
me  to  record,  as  I  am  ^ving  you  a 
sketch  of  Maud's  mamed  life,  not  a 
summary  of  Mr.  St.  John's  opinions 
respecting  female  honour. 

Wben  he  had  lefb  her;  his  rage 
fiurly  sated,  his  worst  brutalities 
over;  and  when  she  had  recovered 
a  little  from  the  mere  physical  vio- 
lence of  the  scene,  Mrs.  St.  John 
began  to  reflect  It  is  wonderful 
how  rapidly  strong  passion  will, 
occasionally,  mature  the  reasoning 
fidcully  of  very  young  women.  Maud 
seemed  to  have  oldened  by  ten  years 
in  knowledge  of  life  and  of  herself, 
uid  '^f  all  the  darker  side  of  human 
nature,  generally,  since  the  morn- 
ing. She  felt  that  there  wa^  a  good 
d^  of  truth  underlying  Mr.  St 
John's  coarsest  cynicisms.  She  felt 
that  she  had  succumbed  to  her  first 
temptation ;  also  that  she  had  been 
an  utter  fool  in  betraying  her  secret 
to  her  husband,  or  to  anv  other 
living  man.  She  saw  clearly  that, 
married  to  him,  and  if  she  would 
escape  from  despair,  she  must  either 
hve  as  other  woipen  of  the  world 
live,  or  leave  him.  Leave  him !  for 
whom?  with  whom?  To  return  to 
her  father,  with  wearied,  disap- 
pointed heart  and  suspected  name, 
now  when  the  old  man  thought  that 
she  was  happily  settled— passively 
enjoying  the  solid  advantages  of  life 
for  which  she  had  sold  herself? 
Leave  him — leave  London — leave 
Warrington!    She  did  not  wish  to 

rk  to  Mr.  Warrington  any  more; 
had  resolved,  even  in  this  last 
horrible  two  hours,  to  keep  herself  • 
free  from  the  temptation  which  St 
John  would  stretch  forth  no  hand 
to  save  her  from:  but  yet  she  felt 
that  if  8he  went  away  from  War- 
rington utterly  she  would  die !  Her 
heifft  was  filled  with  one  wild,  un- 
utterable craving  for  love,  and  she 
was  married  to  Mr.  St  John!  If 
she  could  see — ^see  that  other  fiico 
sometimes— twice,  once  in  a  week, 
perhaps,  she  thought  it  would  be 
enough  to  hold  her  to  life ;  and  at 
all  other  times— yes,  and  even  under 
the  very  temptation  of  his  presence — 
she  would  pray— pray  to  God  to  take. 
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fhia  guilty  lore  away  fix>m  her  and 
enable  her  to  do  her  duty — live  out 
the  miserable,  hopeless  mockery  of 
life  in  which  her  mistaken  marriage 
had  placed  her. 

You  perceive  her  error  at  once. 
You  perceive  that,  to  restrain  her- 
self to  seeing  Warrington  twice  a 
week,  and  .fiUing  up  all  the  inter- 
Tening  space  of  time  with  tears  and 
self-analyzation,  was  the  very  way  to 
atreogiben  every  difficulty  of  her 
unhappy  position  to  the  uttermost 
And  ^ud  herself  knows  much 
better  now.  She  knowa  that  for  a 
woman  of  the  world  any  such  tem- 

gorary  insanity  as  liking  another 
Oman  being  better  than  herself 
must  be  overcome  a  coup  de  main. 
See  as  much  of  such  a  human  being 
as  possible;  never  think  of  his 
existence,  save  when  you  are  with 
him ;  never  analyze,  never  call  into 
queebon  any  of  your  own  feelings 
on  the  subject;  and  in  a  week  the 
folly  is  cured.  But  she  was  young, 
not  quite  one-and-twenly,  then ;  and 
she  had  been  honestly  brought  up, 
and  thought  her  sotd  perilled  by 
the  strait  in  which  she  found  her- 
self; and  then  Dion  Warrington  was 
the  only  man,  out  of  a  book,  who 
had  ever  so  much  as  awakened  her 
fimcy  till  then!  Putting  all  these 
circumstances  together,  you  must 
not  wonder  at  her  childish  confi- 
dence in  herself;  neither  must  you 
judge  her  too  hardly  when  I  say 
that,  at  the  end  of  a  month,  and 
although  her  cheeks  had  thinned 
with  aU  the  lonely  days  in  the  in- 
terval, she  did  not  love  Mr.  St. 
John  one  whit  more  than  on  that 
morning  when  she  made  her  mis- 
taken confession  to  him  at  the  break- 
fittt-fabla 

At  the  end  of  this  month  Dion 
Warrington  made  his  way^  late  one 
summer  afternoon,  into  Mrs.  St. 
John's  drawing-roouL  She  had 
avoided  him  up  to  the  very  letter 
of  her  first  determination;  had  given 
up  every  engagement  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  which  she  knew  that  she 
must  meet  him;  had  uncompro- 
misingly denied  him  admission  to 
her  house.  The  result  was  obvious. 
Warrington,  who  had  hitherto  only 
thought  of  Mrs.  Si  John  as  of  any 
other  well-looking  woman    (well- 


looking,  but  unformed;  very  little^ 
style  about  her  at  night),  Waning- 
ton  began  to  think  that  IkCrs.  Si  Jomi 
must  be  sensible  of  no  ordinary  inte- 
rest in  himself.  He  had  certainly 
paid  her  attention— had  he  not? — 
during  a  dozen  or  two  of  balls ;  had 
called  at  her  house  a  dozen  or  so  of 
afternoons  without,  by  good  for- 
tune, encoimtering  that  imhappily- 
plebeian  person,  her  husband  ;  bui 
until  Maud  began  to  avoid  him, 
no  thought  of  her,  save  as  one  of  the 
hundreds  of  women  to  whom  he  had 
paid  similar  attentions  in  his  life, 
had  ever  crossed  his  mind. 

The  very  vision  of  anything  ap- 
proaching to  a  grande  possum  would 
have  shocked  Mr.  Warrington  ex- 
cessively. He  had  his  club;  his 
stall  at  the  opera ;  his  quiet  '  do- 
mestic arrangements ;'  his  Httle  suc- 
cesses of  society ;  himself.  What  in 
the  world  should  he  want,  or  do, 
with  a  grande  passion  f  Maud — 
judging  of  him,  as  women  do,  by  his 
low-toned  voice,  his  well-set  head, 
his  clear-cut  features— Maud,  judg- 
ing of  him  thus,  had  thought  fit  to 
invest  him  with  a  heart  and  soul  to 
mateh  the  really  undeniable  phy- 
sique. These  tlungs  are  very  well 
in  romance;  but  only  conceive  in 
real  life  crediting  an  ordinary  London 
bachelor  of  more  than  thirty  with 
the  fine  passionate  understrata  of 
feeling  that  heroes  of  the  Guy  Living- 
stone type  are  pictured  as  possess- 
ing 1  Poor  Mrs.  Si  John !  among 
heaps  of  other  valuable  knowledge, 
the  due  appreciation  of  Warring- 
ton's character  has  long  ago  come  to 
her.  He  was  hanging  over  her  in 
her  box  to-night,  and  she  looked,  as 
she  invariably  does,  really  inte- 
rested in  every  commonplace  whis- 
per that  he  was  pleased  to  address 
to  her.  But  get  beside  Mrs.  Si 
John  on  one  of  the  rare  occasions 
when  she  talks  tieely— at  one  of  her 
own  littie  suppers  after  the  opera, 
say— and,  after  chancing  to  mention 
Warrington's  name,  come  round, 
gently,  to  the  theme  of  London 
dandies  in  general  who  have  sur- 
vived the  age  of  thirty-five.  She 
never  goes  into  a  subject  thoroughly 
and  exhaustively,  of  course :  clever 
women  of  her  stamp  don'i  But 
she  throws  together  aU  its  leading 
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points  in  about  a  dozen  of  the  most 
soorohing,  cmel  sentences  yon  ever 
beaard,  even  from  a  woman's  lips; 
diizte  her  champagne;  and  then — 
then  tanis  the  conversation  to 
something  which  yon,  if  yon  dont 
know  her  well,  will  very  probably 
have  the  remarkable  weakness  to 
consider  flattering  to  yourself ! 

We  are  speaking  of  her,  however, 
88  she  was  at  one^and-twenty ;  vaA. 
of  that  snmmer  afternoon  when 
Warrington,  by  means  of  bribery,  or 
some  of  the  other  established  forms 
of  cormption,  had  made  tiie  servants 
admit  lum  to  her  presence.  Mrs. 
St  John  had  not  been  alone  with 
him  now  for  more  than  three  weeks, 
and  for  a  moment,  as  he  entered,  a 
certain  choking  sensation  rose  in 
her  thzoa^  and  forced  back  the 
commonplace  greeting  with  which 
e^  wonld  have  liked  to  meet  him. 

Warrington  percdved  this,  of 
conrse,  and  was  really  flattered. 
Hrs.  St  John  was  a  very  pretty 
woman,  he  decided,  with  the  day- 
light streaming  full  upon  her  deli- 
cate dark  skin,  and  with  that  im- 
ploring sort  of  loving  look,  yon 
know,  in  her  great  eyes ! 

*  Mrs.  St.  John,  I  hope  yon  are 
going  to  forgiTe  me?  I  haven't 
seen  yon  for  so  long— I've  been  really 
wretched— yes,  really  and  truly !  I 
am  qtdto  sure  I  mnst  have  given 
yon  some  unintentional  ommce, 
you've  heecL  looking  so  cold  at  me 
lately.  I'll  promise  not  to  stay  if 
yon  really  dont  want  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  vnth  me;  but  let  me 
hear,  at  least,  that  I  haven't  been  so 
unhappy  as  to  offend  yon.' 

'  Offend  me?  Oh !  Mr.  Warring- 
ton, how  could  you  have  offended 
me !  I — I  haven  t  been  very  well — 
I  mean— I  haven't  cared  to  go  out — 
Mr.  St  John  has  had  so  many  en- 
gagements the  last  few  weeks— yon 
understand.' 

Warrington  understood  quite  well : 
much  better  than  Maud  under- 
stood herself.  However  devoutly 
he  might  hold  a  developed  grande 
jMJunon  to  be  a  bore,  I  never  yet 
knew  a  man  who  would  decline 
witnessing  its  symptoms  in  the  first 
delicious  stage,  when  everything,  as 
yet,  is  rose-coloured  and  flattering, 
and  (I  ought  to  have  written  this 


last  clanse  first)  without  risk.  Mr. 
Warrington  understood  Maud  quite 
well;  and  he  remained  with  her 
three  hours,  and  during  that  time 
threw  as  much  expression  into  bis 
handsome  eyes  and  into  his  well«- 
toned  voice  as  both  were  capable  of; 
and  then  he  sought  and  obtained 
her  permission  to  call  again  at  the 
end  of  another  three  days;  and^ 
finally,  took  a  lily  of  the  vidley  from 
a  little  cup  on  Maud's  work-tame,  and 
deposited  it,  as  very  sentimental  lads 
do,  in  the  breast  of  his  coat  or  waist- 
coat (I  really  don't  know  predsely 
which)  as  he  prepared  to  d^art 

'  You  will  let  me  take  tms,  Mrs. 
St  John,  to  show  that  we  are  Ibo- 
roughly  good  friends  again,  will  you 
not?'  And  as  he  asked  the  question, 
he  came  up  to  Maud's  side  as  she 
stood — her  neart  irresolutely  waver- 
ing between  her  wish  to  please  him 
and  her  steadfbst  resolve  to  &U  no 
more  into  error— her  little  cold 
hands  tightly  clasped  together,  her 
honest  eyes  ready  at  any  moment  to 
brim  over  with  tears,  and  so  tell 
all  their  secret  '  Ton  dont  forbid 
me  to  take  one  of  your  flowers  away 
with  me,  do  you  ?' 

'  Oh !  no,  Mr.  Warrington,  not— 
not  if  you  are  fond  of  flower&  But 
I  think  I  could  find  you  a  better 
spray  than  the  one  you  have 
chosen * 

She  leant  over  the  table,  sunply 
and  exclusively  to  have  an  excuse 
for  turning  away  her  £ace,  and  bo 
rallying  her  nerves  sufSiciently  to 
part  from  Warrington  coolly,  and 
had  just,  with  a  rather  trembling 
hand,  taken  another  lily  from  the 
cup,  when  the  door  of  the  room 
abruptly  opened,  and  Mr.  St  John 
walked  in. 

The  man  was  human :  and  I  say 
frankly  that,  after  the  confidence 
Maud  had  made  to  him,  I  do  not 
consider  the  picture  that  he  saw 
was  one  likely  to  exhilarate  his 
general  frame  of  mind.  Warrington 
leaning  close  over  Mrs.  St  John,  with 
the  outline  of  lus  handsome  fetce  and 
flgnre  stending  out,  clear  and  de- 
flned,  against  the  sinking  sunhght: 
Maud  looking  fiiirer  than  he,  St  John, 
had  ever  seen  her  before,  in  a  delicate 
pinkish  muslin  dress,  with  a  radiant 
colour  upon  her  ardinarily  pale  &oe. 
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and  a  flower  that  she  was  obTionsly 
taking  from  its  stand  to  present  to 
Wanington  in  her  hand.  I  repeat 
i^  it  vaa  not  a  reassoiing  pictore 
fbr  Mr.  Si  John's  sensee  to  dwell 
upon;  and  yet,  knowing,  as  he  was 
ibroed  to  aUow  to  himself  he  did, 
the  ntter  integrity  of  Miaad's  nature, 
the  oonfBssion  that  she  had  made  to 
him,  the  fact,  also,  that  Warrington 
bad  never  entered  his  house  from 
tba  day  when  her  confession  was 
made  until  now  ;~knowing  all  this, 
St  John,  had  he  been  a  man  of  com- 
mon honour  or  delicacy,  would  have 
ihrost  his  jealousy  carefully  out  of 
flight,  have  given  his  hand  to  War- 
rington, and,  if  he  chose  to  do  so, 
have  informed  his  wife,  when  they 
Were  alone,  that  he  did  not  intend 
her  to  receive  that  gentleman's  visits 
any  more.  As  it  was — I  am  quite 
positive  the  reader  must  consider 
tills  purt  of  my  sketch  overdrawn ; 
bat  I  can  only  vouch  for  its  truth, 
and  beg  him  to  remember  that  there 
are  St.  Johns  in  the  world ! — as  it 
was,  Mr.  St.  John  walked  straight 
up  to  his  wife  and  her  visitor, 
stored  into  each  of  their  feuses,  thrust 
his  hands  well  into  his  coat-pockets, 
and  spoke  thus: — 

'  So  you  are  receiving  Mr.  War- 
rington's visits  agaiu,  Mrs.  St.  John, 
aAar  the  flummery  you  told  me 
about  wishing  to  eacajpe  from  him 
and  the  temptation  of  ms  attentions, 
aiid8ofiirth--eh?' 

The  colour  of  death  ^gpread  over 
Mrs.  St  John's  &ce;  her  lips 
twitched  convulsively.  To  be  de- 
graded thus,  to  be  degraded  by  her 
husband,  and  before  Warrington! 
Whole  years  of  her  future  life 
seemed  to  sweep  prophetically  be- 
fore her  in  the  sudden,  revolting 
abasement  of  that  bitter  moment: 
years  in  which  everything  of  youth 
and  hope  and  freshness  should  be 
crushed  from  her,  and  only  harshest 
mistrust,  or  recklessness,  or  worse, 
remain  to  supply  their  placa  She 
felt  no  shyness:  the  vei^  intensity 
of  her  shame  prevented  her  from 
showing  shame  by  any  ordinary  ma- 
nifestation of  voice  or  gesture.  She 
gave  one  glance  at  Warrington ;  then 
looked  sfaraight  into  her  husband's 

&C6. 

'  I  don't  understand  you,  Mr.  St 


John.  I  never  said  anything  to  jon, 
about  temptation  or  escaping  fricxn 
it,  and,  if  I  had,  such  a  subject  could 
have  no  possible  connecticm  with 
Mr.  Warrington.  You  speak  ia 
enigmas,  and  yet— yet  it  is  impoox 
sible  that  you  can  have  dined !' 

Mark  the  change  already :  presence 
of  mind,  capacity  for  falsehood,  fbr 
sarcasm— qualities  which  before  she 
simply  did  not  know  herself  to 
possess  —  wakened  suddenly  into 
maturity  by  the  crying  necessity  <k 
that  one  moment  Mark,  oh  reader, 
who  may  have  to  do  with  the  mftking 
of  an  impassioned  unformed  naturoi 
great  alike  in  Ob  capacity  fiur  good 
or  for  evil,  and  take  a  lesson  I 

'  You  don't  understand  me,  Mcs. 
St  John !'  cried  St  John,  his  voice 
choked  with  passion.  '  You've  the 
fisice  to  look  at  me  and  pretend  you're 
forgotten  all  your  fine  speeohes 
about  your  folly  and  your  remorse? 
By  G^- — !  ma'am,  /  mean  to  re* 
member  it  all,  and  to  act  upon  it, 
too!  For  you,  sir/  and  he  turned 
with  a  low  bow  to  Warrington, '  I've 
only  to  congratulate  you  upon  youi 
choice !  Such  as  they  are,  yon  have 
been  lucky  enough  to  win  Mrs.  St 
John's  affections.  I'll  throw  no 
obstacle  in  your  way,  neither  will  I 
do  anything  to  make  myself  li- 
dionlou&  'Tis  no  very  lUffiaolt 
thing  to  gain  one's  freedom,  ymi 
know,  and  perhaps  thoe's  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  the  good  luck  of 
the  husband  as  of  the  lover,  in  all 
these  cases,  but  however  ttot  may 
be,  allow  me  to  congratulate  yon— 
sincerely  and  heartily !' 

In  all  his  life  of  suffidently-vBried 
experiences,  I  fiancy  old  Warrington, 
had  never  found  himself  before  in 
such  a  position.  Were  husband  and 
wile  both  mad  ?  or  was  it  a  plant? 
or  only  an  outbreak  of  that  cursed 
ridiculous  feeling,  jealousy,  which 
Mr.  Warrington  believed  did  exist 
in  the  households  of  mercantile 
persons  ?  Whatever  it  all  meant,  or 
whatever  it  was  caused  by,  only  one 
course  lay  open  to  him — ^Dion  War- 
rington :->to  get  out  of  it  all  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  escape  from 
the  house. 

'  You  are  labouring  under  some 
very  remarkable  error,  sir — very  re- 
markable, really :  perhaps  you  mis- 
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take  me  for  some  one  else^  you 
know ;  although  that  again  is  not 
likely.  I  was  calling  to  wish  you 
and  Mrs.  St  John  goal-bye  before  I 
leaYe  town. . .  I'm  going  to  Norway 
icHmorrow — at  least  I  believe  I  am, 
if  Fitz-Maorice  is  leadv— and  in  the 
antmnn  Tm  going  to  oe  married  to 
my  oonsin,  Angelina,  Lord  Pen- 
dragon's  fourth  daughter,  you  know, 
Mrs.  St  John,  the  one  with  light  hair, 
and  it  would  positiyely  be  too  ri- 
diculous for  eyerybody  if  this  absurd 
mistake  was  to  get  known.  I'm 
sure  ydu'U  forgive  me  for  having  to 
ezplam  anything,  Mrs.  St  John,  but 
reidJy  it  isn't  my  fault  being  in  such 
an  eztnhordinaty  position.  Mr.  St 
John  you  must  allow  me  to  congra- 
tulate you  on  your  wonderful  ability 
for  carrying  out  a  good  practiced 
loke!' 

And  then,  whether  St.  John  willed 
it  or  no,  his  clammy  fish-like  fingers 
were  preased  by  Warrington's  de- 
licate lavender  glove,  and  Maud 
received  a  profoundly  respectfiil  bow 
from  the  man  whom  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  sh^  had  believed  herself 
to  look  upon  somewhat  in  the  light 
of  a  god,  and  husband  and  wife  were 

left  uone. 

•  •  *  • 

Dion  Warrington  went  to  Nor- 
way next  day;  but  he  did  not 
many  his  cousin  Angelina  in  the 
autumn ;  and  in  time  he  and  Maud 
came  to  meet  again  in  the  world  and 
to  be,  as  tiiey  are  still,  on  terms  of 
perfect  good  fellowship. 

And  old  St  John  is  never  jealous 
of  him  or  of  any  other  man  now. 
He  tells  his  intimate  friends  in  mo- 
ments of  confidence  (and  in  one 
sense  he  is  right)  that,  early  in  his 
marriage,  he  took  good  sharp  means 
for  extirpating  love  of  foolish  atten- 
tion from  Mrs.  St  John's  breast :  and 
it  has  never  occurred  to  him — ^it 
never  will  occur  to  him — to  guess 
what  host  of  finer  feelings,  what 
capacities  for  love,  what  trust  in 
others,  what  respect  in  herself,  died 
violent  death  under  that  same 
brutal  blow.  Up  to  the  time  when, 
to  borrow  Pope's  antithesis,  she 
made '  a  fop  her  passion/  and  sought 


for  counsel  ftcm  'her  prize  a  sot,' 
all  germs  of  good  lay,   warm  and 
full  of  life,  in  Maud's  nature.    Xhiriii^ 
the  week  that  followed   the  scene 
between  Warrington  aoMl  her  hus- 
band, every  one  of  these  g^enns  -was 
witiiered,  frozen  for  ever.     A  woman 
of  another  temperament  miRht  have 
sunk  away  into  deceit  and  a  hundred 
successive  petty  sins.    But  Maud's 
character  was,  as  I  have  said,  es- 
sentially  great:    great   for    good: 
great  for  evil.     Believed    in    ana 
loved,  I  can  imagine  her  to  hare  de- 
Teloped  into  one  of  those  single- 
Bided,  impulsive,  passionately-affeo- 
tionate  characters  whose  very  &ultsr 
are  dearer  than  the  virtues  of  colder 
natures :  the  wife  of  Frederick  St 
John,  she  became — what  she  is. 

One  thinft  -lore  let  me  say  of  her 
before  I  cease.    She  is  the  leader  ot 
one  of  the  fisistest  sets  in  London ; 
she  is  eystematically  reckless  of  the 
opinion  of  the  world ;  she  is  liTing, 
as  well  as  any  mere  spectator  can 
judge,  without  a  hope  or  a  principle 
stronger  than  vanity  in  her  -whole 
being ;  but  as  fieur  as  all  deeper  tempt- 
ation goes,  Maud  St  John  is  cai^ 
in  triple  steel!      The  faculty  for 
loving  died,  mercifully  for  her,  with 
the  rest     In  the  hour  when  she 
knew  for  certain  that  Dion  War- 
rington had  gone  to  Norway  in  his 
fear  of  becoming  burthened  with 
her,  in  that  hour,  I  say,  Maud  swore 
a  solemn  oath  that  while  her  life 
lasted,  she  would  never  &11  into  the 
pitiful  folly  of  loving  any  human 
oeing   better    than   herself  again. 
And  she  has  kept  to  it 

She  has  kept  to  it,  and  as  Mr.  St 
John's  wife  1  think  she  has  done 
well.  What  do  I  who  write,  or  you 
who  read,  know  of  the  miseries— the 
heart-burning,  the  passionate  unrest, 
the  weary  craving — underlying  all 
the  outside  glitter  of  such  a  life  as 
hers!  Let  us  pass  no  overhasty 
judgment  upon  her  errors.  We 
don  t  exult  over  a  fine  picture  spoilt, 
or  sculpture  de&ced.  Shall  we  not, 
at  least,  feel  equal  regret  over  the 
spectacle  of  something  fax  nobler 
and  more  pathetic  than  either — a 
ruined  human  soul ! 
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AT  ANCHOE. 

(A  SlBQiDXL  TO  '  DSIFTINO/*) 

lUusinUed  hy  JJ^red  W,  Cooper, 

AE,  many  a  year  ago,  dear  wife. 
We  floatod  down  this  river^ 
Where  the  hoar  villowB  on  its  brink 
Alternate  wave  and  shiver ; 
With  careless  glance  we  viewed  askance 

The  kingfisher  at  quest— 
And  scarce  would  hear  the  reed-wren  near, 

Who  sang  beside  her  nest ; 
Nor  dreamed  that  e'er  our  boat  would  be 
Thus  anchored,  and  at  rest. 

Dear  Love, 
Thus  anchored,  and  at  rest ! 

Oh,  many  a  time  the  wren  has  built 

Where  those  green  shadows  quiver — 
And  many  a  time  the  hawlhom  shed 
tts  blossoms  on  the  river — 
Since  that  sweet  noon  of  sultry  June, 

When  I  my  love  confessed, 
While  with  the  tide  our  boat  did  glido 
Adown  the  stream's  smooth  breast. 
Whereon  our  little  shallop  lies 
Now  anchored,  and  at  rest. 

Dear  Love, 
Now  anchored,  and  at  rest ! 

The  waters  still  to  ocean  run, 

Their  tribute  to  deliver. 
And  still  the  hawthorns  bud  and  bloom 
Above  the  dusky  river. 
Still  sings  the  wren — the  water-hen 

Still  skims  the  ripple's  crest; 
The  sun— as  bright  as  on  that  night — 

Sinks  slowly  down  the  west : 
But  now  our  tiny  craft  is  moored — 
Safe-anchored,  and  at  rest. 

Dear  Love, 
Safe-anchored,  and  at  restl 

For  this  sweet  calm  of  after-days 

We  thank  the  Bounteous  Giver, 
Who  bids  our  life  flow  smoothly  oh 
As  this  delicious  river. 
A  world— our  own — has  round  us  grown. 

Wherein  we  twain  are  blest : 
Oar  child's  first  words  than  songs  of  lirds 

More  music  have  expressed ; 
And  all  our  centred  happiness 
Is  anchored,  and  at  rest,  — 

Dear  Love, 
Is  anchored,  and  at  rest  I  T.  H. 

•  S.h:  '  London  Sodaty//*.  11'.  ^^l.  \  r*  -'8.- 
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CHAPTEB  I. 
UY  LAirr's  oofUPAmos. 


LADY  RAVELSTOCK  twis  grow- 
ing old.  Not  that  my  lady 
used  a  stick,  or  lisped  for  want  of 
teeth.  A  hale,  sound  woman  of 
sixty,  she  was  still  able  to  walk  and 
talk  with  energy,  to  carry  herself 
erect  and  brisk  as  a  girl  of  eighteen, 
and  to  do  much  thrifty  business. 
But  f^e  was  getting  a  distaste  for 
&8hionable  life,  caring  less  and  less 
for  London  seasons,  and  loving  best 
to  stay  at  home  in  her  quiet,  ancient 
mansion  at  Bavelstock,  and  give 
herself  up  to  country  hours,  country 
habits,  and  country  enjoyments. 

Bavelstock  was  a  very  grand  old 
place,  near  the  sea,  and  near  moors; 
ponderous  and  venerable  on  the 
outside,  and  within  all  luxury  and 
splendour.  It  stood  among  mazy 
gardens  and  smiling  lands,  half 
smothered  in  ivy.  The  castle  itself 
stood  upon  the  outskirts  of  a  wide 
'park,  which  stretched  for  miles 
inland,  and  commanded  from  many 
points  a  fine  view  of  the  sea,  and 
the  brown  and  purple  moors  which 
swept  round  the  headlands.  At 
night  those  of  the  household  who 
might  not  sleep  could  hear  the  surf 
beating ;  and  through  the  day  the 
heart  was  braced,  and  the  limbs 
nerved,  by  the  racy  breath  of  the^sea 
spray,  whose  savour  refireshed  the 
air. 

It  was  strange  that  so  noble  a 
home  should  have  only  one  occu- 
pant ;  for  a  lavish  taste  had  recently 
fitted  out  the  great  mansion  as  if 
for  the  reception  of  brilliant  and 
fastidious  tenants.  But  my  lady 
lived  there  alone.  The  young  lord 
of  Bavelstock  had  amused  himself, 
upon  his  first  comiug  of  age,  by 
fitting  up  the  old  castle  something 
in  the  style  of  a  prince's  dwelling, 
with  the  intention  of  indulging  his 
extravagant  propensities  by  having 
it  constantly  supplied  with  a  stream 
of  gay  guests ;  keeping  open  house, 
somethmg  in  the  fiashion  of  ancient 


times.  He  had  scarcely,  however, 
completed  his  preparations,  when, 
finding  himself  m  London,  he 
changed  his  mind,  and  discovering 
a  new  method  of  spending  money — 
gambling,  to  wit— he  had  left  his 
lady  mo&er  to  enjoy  in  solitude  the 
magnificraice  of  Bavelstock. 

This  only  son  was  his  mother's 
darling,  and  also  her  bane.    Her 

gride  had  hoped  to  see  him  doing 
onoor  to  the  name  of  Bavelstock, 
and  his  precocious  development  of 
singular  beauty  and  talent  had 
seemed  to  promise  more  than  all 
her  heart  coveted  for  him.  But  a 
spoiled  child  will  grow  up  a  wilfal 
boy ;  and  the  heir  of  Bavelstock 
developed  into  a  wrongheaded,  con- 
ceited youth.  When  his  twenty- 
one  years  gave  him  the  position  of  a 
man,  he  was  no  longer  to  be  con- 
trolled in  his  insane  career;  and 
Lady  Bavelstock,  in  most  cases  a 
wise  woman,  was  forced  to  own  to 
herself  liiat  she  had  been  a  foolii^ 
mother,  and  must  now  pay  the 
penalty  of  her  Uindness.  She  was 
sanguine  and  high-spirited,  how- 
ever, and  she  entertained  a  strong- 
hearted  hope  of  winning  the  prodi- 
gal, in  oourse  of  time,  to  honour 
and  good  fame. 

At  the  present  time  she  was  rather 
more  sanguine  than  usual  about 
her  son.  True,  she  had  not  seen 
him  for  long;  but  she  knew  his 
whereabouts,  and  thought  she  knew 
the  extent  of  his  debts,  the  enormity 
of  which  she  bewailed  in  the  privacy 
of  her  chamber  at  Bavelstock. 
Moreover,  his  lordship's  last  craze 
she  believed  to  be  a  harmless  one, 
and  one  which  might  lead  his  mind 
to  better  things.  For  the  past  two 
or  three  years  he  had  been  Uving  an 
artist's  life,  displaying  and  culti- 
vating his  showy,  shallow  talent, 
haunting  galleries,  wearing  a  velvet 
coat  and  a  tasselled  cap,  calling 
himself  by  an  Italian  name,  making 
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elognent  speeches  at  arirclub  din- 
sen,  talkmg  art  slang,  and  taking 
the  profession  generally  by  the 
button-hola  All  this  his  mother 
learned,  and  was  hopefol;  for  she 
thought  that  in  thus  playing  at  work 
among  earnest  men,  he  might  catch 
some  of  their  spirit,  and  end  by 
being  an  earnest  man  himsell 

A&iis  were  in  this  position  when 
Lady  Bavelstock  resoived  on  fore- 
going the  expensive  gaieties  of 
Lcmaon,  and  settling  down  quietly 
at  Bavelstock  to  save  money  for 
her  spendthrift  son,  and  devote 
her  thoaghts  and  energies  to  plans 
for  his  redemption.  Marriage  was 
the  grand  means  by  which  she 
hoped  to  attain  her  object  She 
had  already  set  her  heart  upon 
the  pretty  daughter  of  an  old 
fiiend  imd  neighbour  for  her  son's 
wife,  whose  beauty  and  generous 
temper  had  won  her  love  long 
ago,  when  the  child  played  romps 
with  my  little  lord  m  her  frilled 
pinafore,  and  whose  bulky  dower 
would  cover  the  waste  occasioned 
by  the  sowing  of  his  lordship's  wild 
oats.  But  the  coveted  bride  was  at 
present  travelling  on  the  Continent 
with  her  &ther,  enjoying  her  first 
year  of  emancipation  from  school. 
So  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  at 
pEVsent ;  only  my  lady  made  up  ller 
mind,  as  we  have  shown,  to*  abide 
quietly  at  Bavelstock,  and  keep  her 
maternal  oyes  open  to  the  interests 
next  her  heart. 

My  lady  had  been  a  month  at 
fiavelstock,  and  she  found  it  dull. 
She  sat  at  her  great  bay  window, 
with  her  netting-box,  and  looked 
down  on  the  winding  liver,  with 
the  young  willows  leaning  over  it, 
and  saw  how  autumn  had  girdled 
the  wooded  lands  with  a  rich  zone 
of  foliage  for  a  bright,  brief  space, 
before  winter  blighted  the  leaves 
and  they  dropjied  dead. 

Sitting  there  in  her  bay  window. 
Lady  Bavelstock  was  certainly  a 
pleasant-looking  woman,  and  well 
preserved.  Her  hair,  under  her 
grave,  handsome  cap,  was  quite 
black,  shaded  a  little  to  one  side, 
and  resting  in  little  bunches  of 
short,  shining  curls  on  either 
temple.  Her  brow,  if  not  intellec- 
tual, was    sensible.      Her   quick, 
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dark  eyes  expressed  alertness,  and 
also  betrayed,  in  unconscious  reflex, 
a  large  degree  of  benevolence  hidden 
away  under  the  seldom  dropping 
lids.  Shrewdness  and  determina- 
tion sat  upon  the  shghtly  puckered 
comers  of  her  mouth,  and  the  solid 
chin  guaranteed  a  sufficiently  strong 
will  to  overcome  most  difficulties. 

She  was  following  out  the  chain 
of  a  reverie  into  which  she  had 
&llen.  'I  cannot  live  here  alone/ 
she  said; '  I  must  have  a  companion. 
Not  a  young  creature  whom  I 
should  have  to  watch  over,  and 
who  would  be  moped  to  death  in 
my  company;  but  some  steady, 
reliable,  cheerful  woman,  who  would 
read  aloud  to  me,  walk  with  me, 
talk  common  sense  to  me,  without 
getting  disgusted  at  a  lonely  and 
monotonous  life.  Such  a  woman  I 
must  find.' 

Having  once  made  up  her  mind. 
Lady  Bavelstock  always  set  to  the 
business  in  hand  with  alacrity. 
She  now  drew  forth  the  key  of  her 
ponderous  escritoire,  and  quickly 
penned  a  short,  pithy  advertise- 
ment : — 

'Wanted — A  staid,  respectable 
woman  of  middle  age,  to  act  as 
companion  to  a  solitary  lady  in  the 
country.  She  must  be  cheerful, 
domestic,  educated,  and  not  subject 
to  dull  spirits.' 

Having  despatched  this  advertise- 
ment to  the  London  papers,  my 
lady  was  not  long  in  hearing  from 
a  crowd  of  eager  applicants.  Sitting 
again,  with  her  writing-table 
wheeled  into  the  &vourite  window 
alcove,  she  perused  her  numerous 
epistles.  She  prided  herself  on 
being  a  judge  of  caligraphy,  and 
she  now  resolved  to  choose  as  her 
future  dependant  that  person  whose 
handwriting  should  please  her  the 
best.  One  after  ano&er  the -letters 
were  studied.  The  first  was  written 
in  a  tight,  wiry  hand,  seeing  which 
my  lady  immediately  pictured  to 
herself  a  spare  female,  narrow  in 
mind  and  angular  in  form,  and, 
denute  her  amiable  account  of  her- 
self, of  an  acrid  dispositicm.  The 
second  was  a  weak,  shaky  hand, 
with  feebly-developed  vowels,  and 
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many  nervons  dashes  after  the  ^s 
and  i/s.  Lady  Rayelstock  shook 
her  head;  no  timid,  irresolnte  per- 
son woald  suit,  who  should  be 
afiraid  to  give  an  opinion,  and  be 
always  gl^dng  furtively  about,  as 
if  she  were  in  a  constant  state  of 
panic.  Letter  third  was  no  better 
suited  to  her  taste.  The  writing 
was  too  delicate  and  finical,  too  fine 
and  small  It  suggested  a  sly, 
demure  individual,  who  would  sel- 
dom open  her  thin  lips,  and  always 
look  as  though  she  were  plotting 
treason. 

My  lady  was  very  much  dissatis- 
fied when  she  broke  the  seal  of  the 
fourth  letter ;  but  after  its  perusal 
she  cleared  her  throat  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to  her  when  suddenly  re- 
lieved in  her  mind.  Her  counte- 
nance composed  itself,  and  she 
leaned  back  in  her  chair  for  a  second 
iCAding. 

The  writing  was  clear  and  ar- 
ticulate, the  capitals  simple,  the 
e's  well  uttered,  the  punctuation 
good.  The  wording  was  straight- 
forward, self-reliant,  and  indepen- 
dent The  writer  expressed  her 
belief  that  she  possessed  the  needful 
qualities,  and  her  willingness  to  do 
her  best  under  all  circumstanoes. 
She  had  been  married,  and  misfor- 
tune had  thrown  her  unprovided 
for  on  the  world.  She  liad  been 
well  educated,  and  had  mixed  in 
respectable  society,  A  few  words 
told  these  things  on  a  neatly-folded 
sheet  of  note-paper,  and  the  signar 
tnre  WBs'E.  Gket.' 

My  lady  lay  back  in  her  chair, 
and  repeated,  'E.  Grey!  It  might 
be  Esther.  Esther  Grey  is  a  nice, 
genteel,  sedate  name  for  a  decayed 
gentlewoman.  "Esther"  suggests 
cheerful  strength  of  character,  and 
"Gr^''  is  sober,  interesting,  and 
refined.' 

My  lady  was  so  pleased  with  the 
sketch  of  this  person  with  which 
&ncy  famished  her,  that  she  folded 
the  letter,  past  and  burnt  aU  the 
rest  By  &e  next  post  she  de- 
spatched a  letter  to  Mrs.  Grey,  re- 
questing her  to  make  her  appearance 
at  Bavelstock  on  the  ist  of  the  next 
month  (October.) 


CHAPTEEIL 

THE  PIOTDKE  OALLEBT. 

Having  resolved  upon  any  plan. 
Lady  Bavelstock  always  enteroi  on 
the  details  with  spirit  Having 
engaged  a  companion  for  her  soli- 
tude, she  felt  an  immediate  desire 
to  provide  for  her  comfort  and  hi^- 
piness,  wisely  discerning  that  m 
doing  so  she  was  also  laying  up 
store  of  future  satisfiiotioii  for  her- 
self. '  It  is  absolutely  Ineoessary,' 
she  thought,  '  that  the  woman  who 
lives  with  me  and  bears  me  constant 
company  shall  look  upon  me  as  a 
friend.  I  must  attach  ner  to  me  by 
ties  of  gratitude.' 

If  selfishness  were  at  the  bottom 
of  this  reflection,  I  feel  ahnoet  in- 
clined to  forgive  it  for  having 
assumed  so  boievolent  a  disguise. 
So  my  lady  set  to  work  forthwith 
to  freshen  up  and  beautify  a  pretty 
room  in  the  western  wing  of  her 
mansion  for  the  reception  of  her 
expected '  companion.'  The  bright 
chintz  hangings  were  taken  from 
their  bags  and  shaken  out,  their 
pleasant  colouring  floating  about 
the  bed  and  window.  A  large  fire 
was  kept  burning  in  the  room  every 
day,  and  the  frolicsome  blaze  leajjed 
over  green  walls,  covered  with 
mazes  of  impossible  ivy,  roee-tint- 
ing  that  all-pisrvading  snowy  white- 
ness which  naunts  a  pleasant  bed- 
chamber with  promises  of  grateful 
repose. 

In  so  caring  for  the  comforts  of 
her  dependant.  Lady  Bavelstock 
showed  herself  not  alt(^tber  like 
most  other  people ;  but  I  own  that 
she  was  a  little  odd.  The  ftct  was 
that  she  absolutely  required  the 
goodwill,  if  not  the  affection,  of  all 
who  came  near  her.  If  she  had  it 
not,  she  was  restless  and  unsatisfied, 
and  quite  sure  that  something  was 
wrong.  Whether  it  was  her  self- 
love  which  was  wounded,  or  her 
kind  feeling,  I  will  not  pretend  to 
decide;  but  it  may  have  been  some- 
thing of  both. 

The  ist  of  October  came,  and  in 
the  evening  the  stranger  arrived. 
My  lady  md;  her  on  the  first  landing 
of  the  stairs,  gave  her  her  hand 
with  a  kind  and  stately  welcome. 
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and  conducted  her  np  to  fhe  chintz 
chamber,  where  she  left  her  to  her 
toilet  and  her  reflections. 

My  lady  had  fixed  on  her  own 
snng  bondoir  as  their  ordinary  sit- 
ting-room during  the  winter;  and 
in  it  on  this  night  a  brilliant,  dainty 
little  tea  equipage  was  set  out.  the 
silver  twinkling  in  the  mddy  fire- 
light which  brought  out  a  richer 
glow  from  the  rasy  colouring  of  the 
room.  Lady  Bavelstock,  hand- 
somely dressed  and  pleasant-looking 
as  ever,  sat  upright  in  her  arm- 
chair on  the  hearth-rug,  full  of  a 
characteristic  impatience  to  see 
how  &r  her  speculations  had  been 
right,  and  wondering  very  much 
what  K  Grey  would  look  like  when 
disencumbered  of  her  wrappings  and 
veil. 

Mrs.  Grey  quickly  reappeared, 
and  entered  the  rose  -  coloured 
bondoir  in  the  full  soft  shine  of  the 
firelight,  my  lady  having  purposely 
defeired  the  illumination  of  the 
latge  moderateur  that  stood  upon 
the  side  tabla  My  lady  was  pre- 
pared for  close  scrutiny,  and  she 
was  much  too  polite  to  stare  at  a 
stranger  in  the  broad  tell-tale  hght 
of  sun  or  lamp.  This  arrival  in 
dusk  and  fijpe-light  was  precisely 
what  she  had  desired  and  planned. 

Mr&  Grey  entered.  She  was 
rather  low,  and  very  slender,  with 
a  chaimin^  little  neat  figure.  She 
wore  a  plam  robe  of  grey  carmelite 
stuff,  dainty  crimped  collar  and 
cuSs,  and  a  small,  quaint  cap  of 
dear  crimped  muslhi.  LadyBavel- 
stock  disliked  widow's  caps,  and  she 
was  pleased  with  this  pretty  modi- 
fication of  the  ugly  conventionality. 
Mrs.  Grey,  with  quiet  self-posses- 
sion, sat  down  in  her  chair  opposite 
my  lady,  and  laid  her  soft,  small, 
white  hand^  together  in  her  lap, 
showing  a  handsome  ring  and  keeper 
on  the  proper  finger.  My  lady 
stirred  the  fire  gently,  rang  for  tea, 
asked  kind  little  questions,  which 
hardly  required  to  be  answered,  and 
all  the  while  studied  the  stranger's 
fiioe. 

Mrs.  Grey  seemed  to  be  about 
foarty  years  of  age.  Her  hair  lay  in 
iron-grey  folds  imder  her  cap.  Sor- 
row miist  have  taken  the  foreway 
of  time  in  thus  silvering  it  so  soon. 


Her  skin  was  of  an  unusually  deep 
olive  tinge,  but  clear,  except  just 
under  the  eyes,  where  lay  dark 
circles,  caused,  no  doubt,  by  ill 
health  or  grief.  The  dark  shade  of 
the  skin  would  have  been  unpleas- 
ing,  had  not  the  features  been  ^bb 
and  regular. 

'  She  must  have  been  a  pretty 
creature  once,'  thought  my  lady; 
'doubtless  her  hair  was  black,  to 
relieve  the  dark  skin,  and  with  those 
fine  hazel  eyes,  I  should  say  she 
must  have  been  singularly  good- 
looking.  But  time  and  sorrow  will 
blight  the  fairest  beauly.'  And  my 
lady  sighed,  thinking  of  her  own 
yoimg  days  of  triumph. 

Mrs.  Grey  spoke,  and  my  lady 
liked  her  cheeriul  and  pure  accent 
She  seldom  laughed,  or  even  smiled^ 
but  always  wore  a  pleasant,  inte- 
rested expression;  never  seemed 
abstracted,  never  sighed,  nor  seemed 
tired  of  anything,  jiever  appeued  to 
know  the  meaning  of  ennui,  never 
was  idle  for  a  moment 

Days  went  past  and  weeks,  and 
my  lady's  pleasant  first  impressions 
deepened  rather  than  wore  away. 
She  began  to  entertain  a  Mgher 
opinion  than  ever  of  her  own 
shrewdness,  and  to  wonder  how  she 
had  ever  got  on  without  her  most 
serviceable  companion.  Mrs.  Grey 
rose  with  the  lark,  and  my  lady 
found  a  nameless,  comfortable  some- 
thing pervading  her  breakfast-table 
which  had  not  belonged  to  it  before. 
Mrs.  Grey  was  so  active,  so  quietly 
alert,  so  uniformly  even-tempered, 
that  my  lady,  whose  own  tempera- 
ment was  rather  variable,  thought 
her  a  miracle.  She  glided  about 
with  a  sofb,  brisk  step,  Hke  a  neat 
little  quakeress.  She  taught  my 
lady  new  kinds  of  &ncy  work,  and 
never  wearied  reading  sdoud,  in  her 
fresh,  melodious  voice.  And  weeks 
lengthened  into  months,  and  every 
day  found  my  lady  and  her  com- 
panion better  Mends. 

Lady  Eavelstock  had  no  small 
degree  of  fsunily  pride,  and  it  pleased 
her  mightil/  to  show  Mrs.  Grey  all 
over  the  fine  old  castle  of  Ravel- 
stock.  It  was  very  old,  and  had 
many  quaint  antique  chambers  and 
rambling  corridors,  besides  the  more 
modem  portions  which  had  lately 
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been  so  splendidly  fitted  np.  There 
was  an  andent  chapel  or  oratory, 
which  had  neyer  been  in  use  since 
the  Beformation;  the  vast  window 
of  stained  glass  was  a  sight  in  itself. 
Then  the^re  were  the  portraits.  A 
long  gallery  was  entirely  lined  with 
these,  and  her  ancestry  was  one  c^ 
my  lady's  chief  glories.  It  was  on 
a  wild  NoTcmber  eyening  that  she 
proposed  going  to  yisit  the  paint- 
ings. She  lutd  been  rehearsing 
certain  old  &mily  legends  all  day 
to  Mrs.  Grey,  who  listened  with 
apparently  the  closest  interest. 

'  And  was  Lord  Eustace  really 
killed  at  the  tournament?'  inquired 
Mrs.  Grey. 

'Yes,  I  assure  you.  And  the 
heartless  Winifred  married  his 
brother  and  rivaL  By  the  way, 
you  may  see  his  portrait  in  the  gal- 
lery, and  hers  also;  but  I  never 
can  bear  to  look  at  her.  Perhaps  it 
would  amuse  you  to  see  the  pic- 
tures. I  quite  meant  to  naye 
shown  them  to  you  before.  We 
shall  still  have  time  before  dark. 
Will  you  come  ?' 

Mrs.  Grey  gathered  up  her  wools, 
and  they  went  These  portraits 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  southern  wing 
of  the  building,  in  dose  ranks 
against  the  wall  of  a  long  narrow 
gallery,  railed  at  the  side  which 
overhung  a  wide  hall,  octagonal, 
and  mosaic-tiled,  with  which  it 
communicated  by  two  correroond- 
ing  flights  of  staircase.  These 
wound  their  dizzy  way  downward 
from  either  end  of  the  gallery  into 
t^  hall. 

Mrs.  Grey  folloleed  my  lady  down 
the  long,  matted  passage,  slipping 
her  small,  white  hand  along  the  ma- 
hogany balustrade,  and  listening  pa- 
tiently to  her  endless  anecdotes.  She 
gazed  with  interest  on  the  stem 
Lord  Eustace,  and  on  the  fair,  fidse 
face  of  the  Lady  Winifred.  She 
lingered  with  gentle  sympathy  as 
long  as  my  lady,  pleased  by  the 
portaut  of  the  late  Lord  Bavelstock, 
and  that  of  my  lady  herself,  done  in 
tiie  bloom  of  youth,  just  after  her 
marriage.  And  then,  moving  slowly 
^n,  Lady  Bavelstock  paused  before 
the  next  canvas  with  a  brightening 
face,  saying — 

'  This  is  my  son.' 


A  handsome  young  man,  with 
blue  eyes,  and  waving  black  hair. 
It  was  a  singnilar  &oe,  with  intellect 
as  well  as  beauty,  and  a  peculiar, 
sweet  smile  upon  the  lijM.  This 
smile  charmed  at  first ;  but,  dwell- 
ing upon  it,  it  seemed  to  take  a 
mocking  aspect,  and  agreed  un- 
pleasantly with  the  'duchdevil' 
look  which  the  handsome  eyes  flung 
at  the  gazer.  It  was  a  face  which, 
seeing  once,  you  would  remember 
for  long ;  one  of  those  portzaits  in 
which  the  eyes  seem  to  follow  you 
about  wherever  you  go  within  their 
reach,  and  the  tiice  to  change  its 
expression  while  you  look.  It  had 
a  fiiscination  which  forced  the  spec- 
tator to  come  back  again  and  again 
to  have  one  more  encounter  with 
that  life-like  gaze,  which  seemed 
now  frank  and  bold,  now  insolent 
or  sinister,  and  again  insinuatingly 
sweet,  and  sent  him  away  in  the 
end  with  a  tantalizing  uncertainty 
as  to  whether  he  most  liked  or  dis- 
liked the  countenance. 

'  This  is  my  son,'  said  Lady  Bavel- 
stock; and  she  stepped  back  to- 
wards the  balustrade  to  survey  the 
beloved  fiaoe.  Poor  Lady  Biavel- 
stock!  many  a  tear  and  wakeful 
hour  the  boy  had  cost  her  from  his 
cradle;  but,  standing  there,  she 
forgot  all  about  them,  and  only 
thought  of  the  pride  of  diq)laying 
his  manly  beauty  to  a  stranger. 

As  my  lady  stepped  back,  Mrs. 
Grey  shrank  behind  her,  grew  veiy 
pale,  and  grasped  the  oak  railing 
with  the  suddenness  of  one  gal- 
vanized. Could  it  be  that  she  had 
looked  over  the  balustrade  down 
into  the  hall  so  &r  below,  and 
turned  dizzily  sick  at  the  idea  of  a 
Ml  through  that  vast  silent  space, 
and  death  on  the  painted  flags 
beneath?  Whether  or  not,  she 
caught  wUdly  at  the  railing,  and 
her  dark  fa/oe  grew  wanly  sallow,  as 
she  gazed  fixedly  at  the  picture  in 
obedience  to  Lady  Bavelstock's 
directions. 

'  It  was  done  when  he  was  twenly- 
one,  four  years  ago,'  said  my  lady, 
complacently.  '  A  capital  likeness, 
a  noDle  likeness.  He  was  always  a 
saucy  boy— dear,  wild,  darling  fel- 
low, always  vexing  his  mother  with 
some  naughtiness,  and  coaxing  her 
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into  good  humonr  and  forgireness 
the  next  moment  Ah,  Mis.  Grey, 
yon  don't  loiow  what  it  is  to  have 
an  only  son!' 

So  raved  the  fond  mother,  peer- 
ing, with  eyes  that  were  no  longer 
80  strong  as  they  had  been,  into  the 
dear  canTas. 

What  had  come  npon  Mrs.  Grey 
that  she  persisted  in  meeting  with 
that  nnflmchmg  gaze  the  daring 
eyes  of  the  picture?  A  variety  of 
expressions  qnivered  in  succession 
over  her  fiaioe,  too  nnmerons  to 
describe,  too  qnick  to  be  observed. 
What  singalar  fiisdnation  was  in 
the  painting  that  every  one  felt,  and 
which  seemed  to  have  so  strangely 
powerfhl  an  effect  npon  this  serene 
woman,  that  it  caUed  np  on  her 
&ce  reflections  of  passions  which  it 
was  hard  to  believe  she  oonld  pos- 
seas?  Truly,  it  was  a  strange  pio- 
tuTe. 

Lady  Bavelstock  was  at  length 
tearing  herself  from  the  spot,  when 
a  strong  red  beam,  sole  token  of 
sunset,  shot  through  the  stained- 
glass  circular  roc&ig,  and,  after 
hovering  a  while  over  frames  and 
canvases,  settled  its  intensified  glory 
upon  the  brow,  eyes,  and  lips  of  the 
young  lord. 

'Ah!'  she  exclaimed,  'see  how 
he  smiles.  I  am  glad  of  this  gleam. 
Ton  see  him  to  so  much  better  ad- 
vantage.' 

The  sun  made  an  indistinct  radi- 
ance about  the  countenance,  and 
seemed,  indeed,  to  touch  it  with  a 
wondeiful  sweetness.  It  was  as  if 
tbs  fiioe  had  just  burst  into  smiles 
of  greeting. 

A  shudder  shook  Mrs.  Grey;  her 
lips  quivered,  her  hand  troubled  on 
ihe  railing.  Some  violent  emotion 
was  mastered  with  difficulty.  What- 
ever had  caused  her  agitation,  she 
did  not  wish  it  to  be  ooeerved,  and 
she  concealed  it.  The  tremor  sub- 
sided, though  the  eyes  still  gazed,  as 
if  frtxm  sheer  inability  of  their  owner 
to  unrivet  them  from  those  other 
eyes. 


CHAPTER  m. 

THE  SLEEP  WALEEB. 

'  Ton  have  not  told  me  what  you 
think  of  it,'  said  my  lady,  as  tiiey 
retraced  their  steps  down  the  dim 
gallery  in  the  gathering  twilight 

Mrs.  Grey  aoswered  in  her  usual 
quiet  voice : — 

'  I  have  been  studying  it  atten- 
tively, and  I  think  it  a  very  remark- 
able face.' 

'  Ah !  just  what  every  one  says,' 
cried  the  mother.  '  It  is  a  remark- 
able face.' 

'  So  remarkable,'  continued  Mrs. 
Grey, '  that  I  could  imagine  (so  it 
seems  to  me)  that,  had  I  seen  the 
original  once,  even  a  long  time  ago, 
I  should  know  the  likeness.' 

'  It  is  rather  singular,'  my  lady 
said,  '  that  the  same  remark  was 
made  to  me  not  long  ago  l^  a 
gentieman.  He  said,  "  Had  I  only 
sat  opposite  to  your  son  for  an  hour 
in  a  rulway  carriage,  I  should  have 
recollected  the  &ce  distinctly,  and 
recognized  this  picture  a  year  after- 
wards." ' 

Chatting  BO,  they  got  back  to  the 
snug  boudoir.  Lady  Bavelstock 
threw  herself  into  her  arm-chair 
with  a  little  sigh  of  relief,  as  she 
rang  the  bell  for  tea.  '  I  declare,' 
she  said,  'I  think  there  is  something 
ghostly  in  those  old  pass^es  and 
galleries,  hung  with  tne  dim  faces 
of  long  dead  and  buried  people.  I 
feel  quite  glad  to  get  back  to  a  live 
room  again.' 

The  evening  passed  like  many 
other  evenings,  quietly  and  plea- 
santly. The  interesting  novel  was 
taken  up  and  finished  by  Mrs.  Grey, 
while  my  lady  worked  at  her  net- 
ting. At  eleven  o'clock  they  said 
go(xl  night,  and  went  to  their  rooms. 
Lady  Eavelstock  sent  away  her 
maid  soon,  and  sat  by  the  ^le  in 
her  dressing-room.  The  sight  of 
that  dear  face  in  the  gallery  had 
stirred  her  mother's  heurt  to  more 
than  usual  love  and  solicitude  for 
the  original;  and,  indeed,  all  that 
evening  her  thoughte  had  been 
running  much  more  upon  her 
absent  son  than  upon  the  fortunes 
of  Thackeray's  Ethel  Newcome. 
She  could  not  go  to  bed  without 
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reading  over  his  last  letter,  and  she 
nnlocked  a  little  rosewood  casket 
for  the  purpose,  in  which  she  kept 
her  most  predons  relics  and  docu- 
ments apart  from  the  contents  of 
the  once-mentioned  i)onderous  desk 
on  her  writing-table.  She  sighed 
as  her  eye  fell  on  the  date,  so  old, 
and  imx)atiently  turned  the  leaf  to 
avoid  seeing  it ;  for  she  was  not  one 
to  dwell  in  a  luxury  of  sadness  upon 
things  that  grieyed  her,  but  rather 
to  get  rid  of  &em  as  jQsist  as  possible, 
and  huiTy  on  to  pleasanter  thoughts. 
She  read  carefully  and  lingeringly 
the  two  inside  pages  of  the  letter, 
which  were  CTJiched  by  many 
loYing  expressions,  causing  my 
lady's  eyes  to  water;  but  she 
stopped  before  she  came  to  the 
fourm  —  that  related  to  money 
transactions  not  pleasant  to  re- 
member—  and  refolded  away  the 
paper  into  its  envelope. 

But  my  lady,  in  her  arm-chair 
and  wadded  dressing-gown,  by  her 
dressing-room  fire,  with  her  pre- 
cious, seldom-opened  casket  by  her 
Bide,  was  not  likely  to  disturb  her- 
self quickly,  nor  relinquish  her 
occupation,  whereat  she  was  assisted 
by  two  such  fascinating  companions 
as  memoiy  and  association.  She 
had  deep  in  this  little  casket  a  store 
of  miscellaneous  relics  such  as  af- 
fectionate women  do  gamer,  as  they 
go  along  their  life,  like  the  flowers 
we  pick  on  summer-day  excursions 
and!^  dry  in  a  book,  as  memorials  of 
the  happy  hours  we  spent '  a-gipsy- 
ing.'  Deepest  down,  there  was  a 
packet  of  letters,  whose  ink  was 
mded;  and  two  miniatures.  Lady 
Bavelstock  at  twenty-five,  and  Lord 
Bavelstock  at  thirty  years  of  age. 
Laid  on  these  was  a  heavy  lock  of 
black  hair,  shot  with  grey,  diom 
from  a  dead  brow  that  had  grown 
cold  on  her  heart  Thus  my  lady, 
although  a  matter-of-fact  person, 
had  her  own  little  bit  of  romance 
bidden  away  in  her  rosewood  box. 

There  were  souvenirs  of  the  young 
heir's  babyhood,  and  of  the  days  when 
he  reigned  despotic  monarch  of  the 
nursery,  and  kicked  off  his  scarlet 
riioes  in  his  nurse's  fBice,  and  tore 
the  blue  ribbons  out  off  his  sleeves 
when  his  little  lordship  happened 
to  be  in  a  rage,  which,  truth  to  speak, 


was  very  often.  Then  there  were 
more  old  letters,  boyish  epistles 
from  sphool,  each,  even  at  that 
early  date,  bearing  an  unpleasant 
sequel  to  the  duti&l  phrases  of  the 
first  page,  in  the  shape  of  demands 
for  money  to  cover  some  extrava- 
gance. 

All  these  were  looked  through, 
the  most  affectionate  parts  closely 
conned,  and  the  unpleasant  ones  as 
carefully  skipped.  So  my  lady  sat, 
tying  up  this  bundle  of  letters,  and  • 
dipping  into  that,  tinkling  gently, 
with  a  sad  smile,  the  little  silver 
coral  and  bells,  ^th  the  pretty 
embossing  dinted  by  naughty  pas- 
sionate teeth,  and  fingering  loving 
the  small  emerald-tipped  pencil- 
case  which  the  boy  had  bought  her 
out  of  his  first  allowance  of  pocket- 
money.  He  had  really  done  this : 
and  so,  perhaps,  the  mother  had 
some  reason  for  thinking  that  her 
son  was  not  all  bad. 

'Ah!'  she  thought,  as  she  gazed 
with  wet  eyelashes  into  the  fire, 
'  when  shall  I  win  my  boy  to  be  a 
noble  and  honourable  man  ?  I  won- 
der when  that  dear  Gwendaline  will 
return,  and  if  she  will  be  at  all  like 
that  sweet  golden-haired  child  who 
used  to  ride  up  and  down  the  beech 
avenue,  in  her  tiny  blue  habit,  on 
her  white  pony,  and  Percy,  dear 
fellow,  holding  the  reins.' 

And  my  lady  sat  some  time  longer, 
poring  over  a  miniature  which  also 
had  its  place  among  the  treasures, 
of  a  handsome  wilful  boy,  with  bril- 
liant eyes,  wearing  a  purple  velvet 
Balmoral  cap  set  carelessly  upon 
dark,  clxustenng  curls.  There  was 
an  expression  in  the  child's  counte- 
nance which  claimed  kin  at  once 
with  the  strange  face  of  the  man  in 
the  gallery.  One  recogmzed  it  as 
the  same  something  in  an  undeve- 
loped stage,which  so  pain6d,channed, 
and  puzzled  in  the  matuzer  portrait. 

The  deep  dock  from  the  castle 
tower  tolled  two,  and  startled  m j 
lady  to  the  consciousness  that  she 
should  have  been  asleep  at  least  two 
hours  before.  She  hastily  restored 
her  treasures  to  their  sanctuary,  and 
put  out  her  light  Then,  just  before 
stepping  into  bed,  she  went  to  the 
window,  and  looked  out  on  the  dim 
stars  peering  between  broken  rifts 
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of  cloud,  above  black  swaying  masses 
of  trees,  tossing  in  the  midnight 
wind. 

The  night  ^vas  chill,  and  the  land- 
scape witnont  bleak  and  sombre.  I 
haye  hinted  that  my  lady  was  not 
romantic,  nor  one  likely  to  be  seized 
with  an  attack  of  star-gazing  under 
such  circumstances,  and  yet  she 
stood  for  a  considerable  time,  with 
her  &ce  advanced  very  near  the 
pane,  and  her  fixed  attitude  express- 
ing a  suddenly  rapt  condition  of 
mind.  She  was  watching  a  hght, 
which  at  that  dead  hour  of  night  she 
had  not  been  prepared  to  see.  Mov- 
ing along  the  southern  wing  of  the 
building,  it  went,  passing  from  win- 
dow to  window,  and  throwing  feeble 
rays  through  each  in  succession  into 
the  outer  blackness  of  the  night. 

My  lady  straightened  her  bent 
figure  and  drew  a  long  breath.  '  Who 
can  it  be  ?'  she  said. 

And  then  she  stood  still  again  for 
some  minutes,  watching  and  think- 
ing. She  was  rapidly  reviewing  all 
ihe  possibilities  of  the  case.  The 
castle  was  well  guarded.  There  were 
men  servants  who  mi^t  be  sum- 
moned at  any  moment,  and  loaded 
fir&«nns  at  hand.  My  lady  did  not 
fear  robbers.  She  was  not  by  any 
means  of  a  nervous  temperament, 
nor  Ukely  to  take  palpitation  of  the 
heart  or  fidnt  at  a  starting  occur- 
ranoe.  Had  there  been  real  danger, 
sbe  would  have  found  it  much  more 
endurable  to  go  and  play  her  part 
in  the  scene  of  action  than  to  he 
cowering  under  her  counterpane, 
uncertain  of  what  was  gcnng  forward. 
But  on  this  particular  occasion  ^e 
only  suspected  that  some  of  the 
maidnaervants  were  prying  about  the 
unoccupied  parts  of  the  castle,  per- 
haps piUering  small  valuables  which 
would  not  be  readily  missed.  One 
girl  she  had  reason  to  suspect  of 
thieving  tendencies,  and  the  result 
of  my  lady's  few  minutes'  considera- 
tion was  a  firm  conviction  that  the 
hght  she  watched  was  carried  in  this 
girl's  hand  for  no  honest  purpose. 
Lady  Bavelstock's  spirit  at  once  rose 
to  the  enterprise  of  confronting  this 
girl  in  person,  sending  her  to  her 
bed,  witii  a  command  to  quit  the 
castle  early  next  morning.  Bene- 
▼olence  said,  'Do  not  expose  her. 


but  send  her  quietly  away ;'  and  full 
of  a  stem  justice.  Lady  lUvelstock 
lit  her  lamp,  shaded  it  carefolly,  and 
left  her  chamber. 

Some  people  would  have  found  it 
a  nervous  expedition;  traversing 
empty  (diambers  and  silent  corridors, 
so  still  that  a  whisper  might  be 
echoed  from  one  to  another,  and  the 
thick  darkness  of  a  winter  midnight 
heavy  over  all;  passing  from  one 
wing  of  so  vast  a  building  to  ano- 
ther, leaving  that  behind  which  was 
tenanted  by  sleeping  life,  and  seeking 
that  which  was  lone  and  uninha- 
bited even  in  daylight  except  by  the 
forms  and  &ces  of  the  dead.  I,  for 
one,  should  have  grown  lightened 
at  myself,  quite  lost  sight  of  my  own 
bodily  presence,  and  only  realized 
my  fearfiil  spirit,  >  going  perhaps  to 
thrust  itself  into  the  presence  of 
other  spirits  to  whicdi  mortal  exist- 
ence was  a  dream  of  the  forgotten 
past 

Still  I  can  understand  the  impulse 
which  would  force  one  on  even  in 
spite  of  these  feelings,  and  which 
impelled  Lady  Eavelstock,  who  was 
happily  free  from  any  such  notions*— 
the  impulse  to  ffo  and  see. 

My  lady  sped  on  in  her  noiseless 
shppers,  her  shaded  hght  only  mak- 
ing a  sickly  luminous  circle  around 
her,  from  chamber  to  chamb^,  and 
from  passage  to  passage,  till  the 
picture-gallery  was  gained,  and  from 
its  fiEur  end  the  moving  light  was 
seen  to  shine.  As  my  lady  expected, 
it  was  borne  in  the  hand  of  a  woman, 
whose  white  figure  was  just  now 
standing  fixed  with  the  right  hand 
holding  the  light  aloft,  and  the  head 
upraised,  as  if  contemplating  some 
one  of  the  pictures  with  absorbed 
attention. 

This  was  curious.  The  suspected 
maid  was  no  connoisseur  of  art,  and 
she  could  not  mean  to  run  off  with 
the  paintinga  My  lady,  whose  spirit 
was  roused  for  an  adventure,  hastooed 
softly  on.  She  had  not  gained  more 
than  the  centre  of  the  gaJlery,  when 
the  figure  turned  round  and  began 
to  move  slo^y  to  meet  her.  Lady 
Bavelstock's  stout  nerves  got  a  mo- 
mentary shock.  A  culprit's  guilty 
impulse  would  be  to  fly ;  this  figure 
was  more  uneaHhly  in  its  appear- 
ance and  motion  than  anything  she 
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had  eyer  seen.  Another  mom^it 
relieved  the  passing  sensation  of 
horror :  the  figure  diW  nearer,  and 
my  lady  recognized  Mrs.  Grey. 

It  waSj,  indeed,  her  companion,  in 
loose  white  dressing-gown  and  cap, 
the  dark  &ce  more  wan  than  nsoal. 
A  few  steps  more,  and  Lady  Bayel- 
stock's  thiill  of  amazement  gave 
way  to  a  feeling  of  awe  and  com- 
passion. The  s&,  ghost-like  move- 
ment was  accoimted  for,  the  erect 
head,  the  light  borne  so  steadily 
aloft — Mrs.  Grey  was  walking  in  hear 
sleep. 

'  Very  strange,'  thought  my  lady. 
'She  should  have  let  me  know  of 
this  weakness.  Very  wrong ;  great 
care  should  be  taken.' 

She  fell  back  and  let  the  sleeping 
figure  pass  her,,  then  followed  softly, 
resolved  to  see  her  safely  to  her  own 
room,  and  lock  her  in,  so  that  she 
should  ramble  no  more  that  night. 
But,  coming  down  a  step,  my  Lady 
stumbled  and  made  a  noise ;  where- 
upon Mrs.  Grey  stopped,  let  &J1  the 
candle,  and  uttered  a  sharp  little 
cry.  Pressing  both  hands  to  her 
forehead,  she  looked  round  her  in 
aflBright,  whilst  my  lady,  very  much 
annoyed  at  her  own  blunder,  tried 
to  soothe  her  and  soften  the  shock. 
Mrs.  Grey  shivered  exceedingly,  and 
scarcely  rooke ;  my  lady  passed  her 
cold  hand  through  her  own  arm, 
and  conducted  her  back  to  the  chintz 
chamber.  Having  seen  her  safely 
there.  Lady  Bavelstock  hastened  to 
bed,  rather  pleased  that  the  poor 
housemaid  must  not  be  turned  aditft 
in  the  morning. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

GWENDALIN1S. 

When  Lady  Bavelstock  came  down 
to  break&st  next  morning,  Mrs. 
Grey,  who  sat  by  the  window  at 
work  afl  usual,  rose  to  meet  her  with 
her  pleasant  serene  smile,  and  offered 
many  anxious  apologies  for  the 
trouble  she  had  given  Lady  Bavel- 
stock the  night  b^ore. 

'  Don't  mention  it,'  quoth  my  lady ; 
'  only  I  must  say  that  you  should 
have  warned  me  that  such  a  thing 
waa  likely  to  happen.' 


'And  so  I  should,  had  I  believed 
it  myself.  I  have  not  walked  in  my 
sleep  since  I  was  a  small  child.  It 
must  have  been  that  those  strange 
legends  of  your  ladyship's  excited 
my  brain,  and  led  me  to  wander 
towards  Ihe  picture-galleiy:  I  am 
convinced  you  need  not  fear  such  an 
occurrence  again.  It  was  veiy  ab- 
surd. I  do  fear  your  ladyship  has 
caught  a. cold.' 

But  Lady  Bavelstock  would  not 
admit  that  she  had ;  and  so  the  sub- 
ject dropped. 

The  winter  wore  out,  and  pleasant 
spring  days  shone  over  the  park  and 
^rdens  of  Bavelstock.  My  lady 
had  grown  more  and  more  fond 
of  her  companion,  and  Mrs.  Grey 
seemed  to  feel  exceeding  comfort 
and  satisfEUstion  in  her  pleasant  ser- 
vice. The  two  women  no  longer 
spent  their  time  indoors.  The  warm 
breath  of  May  hovered  in  the  stiU 
chambers,  and  himg  rich  with  scent 
about  the  open  windows.  White 
curtains  stirred  for  joy ;  and  branches 
of  roses,  leaning  with  Ihe  weight  of 
their  own  luxuriance,  nodded  lazily 
against  the  sashes.  Mrs.  Grey's 
morning  rambles  furnished  tiie 
broad-leaved  yellow  piimroees  and 
violets  of  the  purplest,  which  lay 
upon  cool  delicate  fern-leaves  in  a 
glass  dish  on  Lady  Bavelstock's 
break&st  table.  Long  walks  were 
taken,  the  novel  was  read  under  the 
laughing  fluttering  beech-boughs  on 
hot  days,  when  the  greenswa^  be- 
neath them  was  stamped  with  fitful 
arabesques  of  shifting  gold. 

One  morning  Lady  Bavelstock 
had  a  letter,  on  reading  which  she 
made  a  joyful  exclamation,  and  im- 
mediately began  to  peruse  it  again, 
letting  her  coffee  get  cold  the  while. 
She  gave  a  little  happy  sigh  when 
she  at  last  refolded  it 

'  Ah !  I  am  so  glad  that  dear  child 
is  coming  home  at  last.' 

Mrs.  Grey's  lips  opened,  and  a 
fiaint  flush  rose  to  her  dark  cheek. 

Lady  Bavelstock  sipped  her  coffee. 
Mrs.  Grey  gave  that  scared,  hunted 
look  from  her  wide  hazel  eyes  which 
at  times  started  from  them,  unseen 
by  my  lady.  Lady  Bavelstock 
helped  herself  to  a  muffin,  and  spoke 
again. 

'My  sweet  GwendalincI    I  have 
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mentioiied  her  to  you  befora  Sir 
Francis  Lisle's  daughter.  She  will 
be  home  in  a  few  days.  Ah!  it  will 
make  me  young  again.  I  always 
haye  been  so  fond  of  the  dear  child.' 

Mrs.  Grey  met  my  lady's  appeal- 
ing eyes  with  her  usual  pleasant 
dear  glance,  and  emptied  her  cup. 

'  Let  me  see/  said  my  lady,  thought- 
ftdly :  '  this  day  week  they  will  re- 
turn. I  will  give  her  two  days  to 
rest,  and  then  we  shall  diiTe  oyer 
and  get  her  promise  to  spend  July 
at  Bayelstock.  It  will  so  brighten 
us  up!  You  must  loye  her;  you 
cannot  help  it' 

So  it  was  settled ;  and  Lady  Bi^ 
yelstock  for  the  next  week  was 
snl^ect  to  fits  of  abstraction,  and 
spent  more  time  than  usual  in  the 
priyacy  of  her  own  chamber. 

Early  after  brecJc&st  on  the  first 
of  June,  Lady  Bayelstock's  old 
family  caniage  stood  at  the  door, 
and  my  lady  hersdf,  dressed  with 
the  most  careful  elegance,  took  her 
seat  within  it,  while  Mrs.  Grey,  in 
her  quaker  calk  and  close  sad-co- 
louied  bonnet,  found  a  place  oppo- 
site to  her  mistress. 

Bayelstock  Park  was  a  glorious 
wilderness  that  summer  morning,  as 
the  carriage  bowled  along  the  yellow 
ayenue.  Fugitiye  fingments  of  blue 
laughed  down  through  interlacing 
branches.  The  yast  wooded  stretches 
at  either  side  seemed  too  richly  car- 
peted, with  colours  too  yiyid  and 
brilliant,  to  be  trodden  by  any  but 
spirit-feet  The  eye  was  rayished 
by  the  unutterable  beauty  of  alike 
the  perfect  and  the  imperfect  in 
nature — ^by  the  wild  luxuriance,  the 
layish  abundance  of  yerdure  in  eyery 
separate  bit  of  foreground;  wldile 
fJEV  away,  and  &rther  still,  fiuryland 
seemed  opening  in  yistas  of  light, 
dawning  and  eyanishing  in  rainbow 
arches,  yiyid  now  and  scattwed  in  a 
breath,  in  garlands  of  golden  and 
draperies  of  green ;  eyer  beckoning 
tantalizingly  away  to  tibe  soft  hazy 
dreamland  of  the  distance. 

A  tiny  note,  despatched  the  morn- 
ing before,  had  announced  my  lady's 
coming;  and  the  eyening  had 
brought  another  tiny  note  winged 
with  welcome  fiK>m  the  pretiy  G  wen- 
daline. 

That  young  lady  waited  for  her 


old  Mend  in  the  arch  of  the  entrance 
to  the  Beeches.  Mrs.  Grey  thought 
she  made  a  loyely  picture  as  the 
carriage  came  up  the  green  road, 
giying  her  a  yiew  of  the  fig^ure  at 
the  gate.  The  girl  wore  a  morning 
dress  of  yiolet  cambric,  whose  deli- 
cate drapery  floated  about  her  slender 
shape  m  folds  worthy  of  Millais' 
pencil.  The  small  head,  which  sat 
with  queenly  dignity  upon  the  white 
taper  throat,  was  bound  with  wreath- 
ing plaits  of  woyen  gold.  Her  straw 
hat  hung  upon  her  arm,  and  the 
gray  old  arch  and  the  clustering  iyy 
framed  her  a  rare  pre-Baphaelite 
picture  of  Nature's  painting.  She 
sprang  to  the  carriage  side,  and, 
mounting  lightly  on  the  steps,  kissed 
Lady .  Baycustock  before  she  had 
time  to  rise  from  her  seat  Mrs. 
Grey  obseryed  how  the  &ce,  fair 
and  pure  in  colour  and  expression, 
and  exquisitely  delicate  in  outline, 
lost  the  air  of  proud  ease  which  cha- 
racterized it  in  repose,  and  bright- 
ened and  glowed ;  now  the  short  red 
lips  curled  with  smiles,  and  the  blue 
eyes  laughed  with  loying  glee.  Full 
of  mischief  and  fan  she  seemed  to  be 
as  she  opened  the  heayy  door  with 
both  hands,  whether  the  old  coach- 
man would  or  not,  and  helped  my 
lady  out  of  the  carriage. 

Perhaps  that  expression  of  pride 
did  not  altogether  oelie  her,  or  else 
the  eagerness  of  joy  made  h^  forget 
Mrs.  Grey,  who  was  left  to  get  out 
herself,  and  follow  the  friends  up 
Ihe  broad  path  to  the  Beeches.  She 
was  an  impetuous  little  lady,  too, 
this  Gwendaline,  as  had  hinted  that 
short  upper  lip;  so  mused  Mrs.  Grey 
as,  following,  G^e  saw  a  wild  briar, 
with  its  showering  roses,  snatch 
at  the  floating  folds  of  the  yiol6t 
drapery  and  hold  n^  Lady  Gwenda- 
line &st  The  girl  stamped  her 
foot  with  impatience,  and  threw  the 
impertinent  bramble  from  her  skirt 
with  such  a  wrench  that  a  great  rent 
flew  from  hem  to  waist  Lady  Ba- 
yelstock laughed,  and  Ifo.  Grey 
smiled ;  but  Gwendaline  only  glanced 
ruefully  at  her  dress,  said  it  was  her 
own  foult,  gathered  it  up  on  her 
arm,  and  passed  on  laughing  as  if 
nothing  had  happened. 

Sir  f^ancis  Lisle  was  not  at  home, 
but   the    young    mistress    of  the 
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BeeohcB  entertained  her  TidtoM  right 
pleaBftntlj.  She  hfld  a  qnantity  of 
I»ett7  onrioas  things  to  djaplsj  for 
their  amnBement  and  admiration. 
A  qrutntit]'  of  new  mufic  W  near 
the  piano,  and  Lad;  Kavelstock  tnuet 
bear  the  dear  child  mse.  One  Boug 
after  another  wsa  trilled  out  in  a 
clear  little  Toice,  verj'  pleasant  to 
listen  to,  ont  throagh  the  ehaded 
■window,  by  which  Mrs.  Grey  rat  in 
qniet,  while  lAdy  SaTelstock  stood 


with  ta  mnch  consideration  as 
Lady  EaTelatook  has  done.  You 
aboold  not  harbour  hard  thoughts 
of  Gwendoline  if  she  has  been  taught 
to  ignore  the  e^tence  of  tboee 
whose  circle  of  life  seems  lower  than 
her  own.  If  it  be  eo,  pity  her  that 
her  mind  should  be  bo  narrowed, 
bntdo  not  blame  her  Tiolently  even 
in  thought. 

PaesiDg  a  small    gate,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  on  their  way,  the 


by  the  eisger,  tuirung  the  pages  of     coachman  pnlled  up,  and  the 

' :,  and  beating  time  with      bent  forwud  with  interest,  for  all 


her  paraeoi.  French  songB,  German 
songs,  Italian  songs ;  not  a  word  of 
■valgar  English  djd  the  pretty  tra- 
▼elled  Lady  Gwendaline  condescend 
to  sing.  Only  when  the  noon  began 
to  wuie  was  the  carriage  summoned 
again,  and  Ladj  Bavclstock  and  her 
compuiion  took  their  leave,  not 
without  that  required  promise  of  the 
Tint,  which  was  gladly  given,  even 
before  that  indistinct  murmur  about 
'  Percy '  had  called  up  a  blush  of 
pleasure  to  the  girl's  cheek. 

Mrs.  Grey  took  her  seat  in  the 
carnage  as  silently  as  she  had  left  it. 
Ah !  Mrs.  Grey,  yoa  mnstnot  expect 
all  the  titled  world  to  treat  ;oa 


beheld  T^j  Gwendaline  bouudtng 
over  the  grass,  her  torn  dress  flnt- 
tering  behind  her,  and  a  bunch  of 
rare  flowers  in  her  hand. 

She  reached  tbo  carriage  teeath- 
lesa.  'Oh!  Mis.  Grey,'  she  cried, 
'  yon  most  have  thought  me  ao 
mde.  Won't  yon  have  these  1  Yoa 
admired  them  so  mnch.' 

A  rush  of  colour  came  into  the 
companion's  bee  with  the  smile 
whi<&i  thsjiked  the  giver  of  so  pre- 
cious a  gift.  Gwendaline  laid  than 
in  her  lap,  and  stood  kissing  her 
white  SngetB  till  the  carriage  was 
out  of  sight 


(To  be  eontiuuedj) 


SliinlijT.  HortcD. 
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EUTH  GREY'S  TBIAL. 

DOWN  in  the  west  of  our  isle  the  village  of  Perdvale  lies, 
Giicled  with  undnlant  hills,  that  tumble  their  largesses  down — 
Silvery  brooks — to  the  stream,  which  takes  in  the  valley  its  rise. 
And  wanders  away  to  the  sea  over  moorlands  purple  and  brown. 

Bright  'mid  the  broad-bianched  trees  the  walls  of  the  cottages  gleam 
When  the.  winds  sweep  through  the  valley,  waving  the  boughs  as  they  go. 

So,  in  the  early  spring,  wrough  the  willows  fringing  a  stream 
You  glimi)se  the  white-breasted  swallows  hovering  to  and  fro. 

There  in  the  midst  stands  the  church,  with  its  patriarch  yews  that  have  seen 
Year  after  year  the  daisies  spring — ^and  blossom—and  die. 

Spring— and  blossom— and  die  where  the  churchyard  hillocks  are  gieen. 
As  they  have  seen  generations  of  those  that  under  them  lie ; 

As  th^  have  seen  the  babe  to  the  font  baptismal  borne  past. 
As  they  have  seen  the  wedded  greeted  by  jubilant  bands. 

As  they  have  seen  the  dead  in  their  calmness  laid  at  the  last 
Where  are  no  restless  turnings,  and  no  more  folding  of  hands. 

Over  them  rises  the  tower,  with  its  quaint  vane,  gaudily  gilt. 
And  crooning  aye  to  the  wind  a  harsh  old  querulous  song : 

There  for  t^es  securely  the  flocking  jackdaws  have  built. 
Clamouring  round  the  windows  when  evening  shadows  are  long: 

There  six  sweet-voiced,  silvery  bells  in  the  belfry  above 
Dumb  and  motionless  slumber  six  long  days  at  a  time. 

Save  when  they  wake  at  the  voice  of  Life,  of  Death,  or  of  Love, 
Binging  the  chzisom  bell,  the  knell,  or  the  marriage  chime. 

Hard  by  the  churchyard  gate  does  the  modest  parsonage  stand. 
Girt  with  its  pleasant  garden,  a  lawn  of  the  daintiest  sod 

Sloping  to  where  the  brook,  by  a  single  arch  o'erspanned. 
Weaves  a  network  of  ripplus  to  make  all  the  lilies  nod. 

Over  the  porch  and  its  pillars  a  purple  passion-flower  creeps; 

A  broad-leaved  foreign  climber  to  the  trellis  closely  clings. 
And  in  at  the  lattice-windows  with  its  trumpet-blossoms  peeps. 

A  linnet  has  built  her  nest  there,  and  in  ite  green  shade  she  sings. 

The  garden  is  mddy  with  roses.    In  gnarly  moflB-covered  stumps 
Blazes  the  red  verbena ;  and  a  soothing  murmur  is  made 

In  the  silver-biroh  by  the  breezes  that  steal  o'er  the  heliotrope  clumx>s, 
And  wake  to  a  bnghter  splendour  the  laburnum's  gold  cascade. 

Here  dwelt  Arthur  Marshall,  the  parish  priest.  By  his  side 
Grew  two  children,  the  one  a  boy — ^whom  the  wife  of  his  youth 

Bare  him  but  five  brief  months  before,  untimely,  she  died — 
The  other  his  daughter  adopted,  the  little  golden-haired  Buth. 

***** 

Never  than  Arthur  Marshall  and  Reginald  Grey  were  seen 
Finner  oollege-eompanions,  friends  more  fiedthful  and  true ; 

Never  came  anger  or  doubt  their  trust  and  afiection  between, 
Never  estrangement  or  coldness  a  moment  divided  the  two ; 

Always  together  in  college,  and  street,  or  out  of  the  town. 
Dipping  in  silveiy  Isis  the  flashing  blades  of  their  oars. 

Pushing  their  panting  nags  o'er  the  turf  of  a  Berkshire  down, 
Or  anchored  under  the  hawthorns  of  Cherwell's  tree-shaded  shores. 
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Then,  when  those  happy  days  were  o'er,  at  the  threshold  of  life- 
Life  with  its  c«i.8ele68  cates,  its  long  and  laborious  days^ 

Each  was  called  on  to  take  his  appointed  share  in  the  stxife. 
So  the  Mends^were  parted,  and  went  their  separate  ways. 

Beginald's  lot  was  cast  in  the  battle-fields  of  the  East : 
There  he  fonght  for  his  country,  making  her  empire  sure ; 

But  Arthur  was  fighting  '  the  better  fight '  as  a  parish  priest. 
Healing  the  sick  at  heart,  and  preaching  Christ  to  the  poor. 

Thus  they  two  were  divided--each  man  liTing  his  life ; 

Parted  for  years  they  knew,  but  hoping  to  meet  in  uie  end ; 
^d  as  the  tune  went  by,  each  took  to  himself  a  wife 

That  she  might  share,  not  shadow,  the  lore  he  bore  to  his  friend. 

And  whan  Arthur's  first-bom,  a  beautiful  boy,  began 
To  babble,  and  leap  in  his  arms,  and  crow,  whenever  he  smiled : 

Letters  from  Beginald  came,  and  brought  good  tidings,  Ihat  ran — 
*  Joy  with  me,  dear  old  Arthur,  my  wife  has  borne  me  a  child !' 

Arthur  turned  to  his  wife,  and,  smiling, '  Reginald's  girl 
Weds  with  our  boy,'  he  said— and  then, '  If  this  long  campaign 

Only  were  ended,  our  soldier  his  tattered  colours  might  fori, 
And,  l»inging  his  wife  and  child,  come  back  to  his  friends  again.' 

Vain,  alas !  was  the  wish  *  for  the  will  of  Heayen  was  not  so. 

Never  might  Beginald  look  on  friend  or  on  native  land. 
Shot  to  the  heart,  he  fell  on  the  field,  with  his  &oe  to  the  foe — 

Fell  with  his  feuse  to  the  foe,  and  their  captured  flag  in  his  hand. 

Beginald's  widow  arose,  the  death-wound  deep  in  her  breast, 
'  I  will  bear  the  child  to  his  friend  or  ever  I  die!'  she  said ; 

And  sought  the  land  of  her  birth,  and  Arthur's  home  in  the  west 
Lo !  he  was  bowed  to  the  earth,  for  the  wife  of  his  youth  was  dead! 

Then,  as  we  take  the  sacred  gifts  of  our  dear  ones  gone, 
Arthur  received  the  child,  and  soon,  when  her  mother  died, 

Made  her  his  daughter-adopted,  and  brought  her  up  with  his  son — 
Taught  the  boy  to  love  her,  and  cidl  her  his  little  bride. 


.  Swiftly  the  years  sped  away,  and  thus  young  Arthur  and  Ruth 

Grew  by  their  fother's  side,  and  reaching  the  spring-time  of  li&. 
Heard  the  hope  he  had  cherished  e'en  from  their  earliest  youth. 
And  learned  to  look  on  the  future  as  plighted  husband  and  wife. 

So  the  feelings  of  love  with  their  growth  from  childhood  had  grown. 
Save  that  at  times  a  doubt  in  the  heart  of  each  would  arise, 

A  shadowy  doubt,  that  asked, '  Am  I  loved  for  myself  alone? 
Or  is  it  Duty  only,  though  coming  in  Love's  sweet  guise  ?' 

Thus  life's  joy  is  o'ercast  with  a  vague  foreboding  of  ills ; 

Thus  Love's  rosy  fingers  his  blossoming  wreaths  arrange 
Herbs  from  whose  fragrant  leaves  the  bitter-sweetness  distils 

To  fill  the  passionate  heart  with  emotions  stirring^and  strange. 

Came  at  length  a  year,  with  its  spring,  when  primroses  pale 
Opened  under  the  hedge  and  the  clubs  of  the  fern  uncurled ; 

When  Arthur  bade  farewell  to  the  village  of  Percivale, 
Leaving  for  London,  to  win  there  a  home,  and  battle  the  world. 
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Then  his  &ther  blessed  him,  laying  a  bond  on  his  head — 
'  €k>,  my  son,  and  may  Heaven  prosper  each  good  design. 

Only  be  tme  to  Buth !    If  yon  darken  her  life/  he  said, 
*  Never  enter  my  doors  again,  or  be  child  of  mine !' 

Down  at  the  parsonage  gate  with  its  little  archway  of  stone, 
Arthur  took  leave  of  Bath,  and  kissed  the  tears  from  her  eyes : 

And  Bath  was  asking  her  heart, '  Am  I  loved  for  myself  alone  ? 
Or  is  it  Daty  only,  thoagh  coming  in  Love's  sweet  gaise  ?' 

Load  in  the  early  mom  the  song  of  the  lark  was  heard,  "! 

Loudly  babbled  the  brooks  of  the  winter  snow  in  the  hills. 
But  the  heart  of  the  maiden  was  deaf  to  the  merry  carol  of  bird. 

The  heart  of  tiie  maiden  was  deaf  to  the  rash  and  roar  of  the  rills. 

Arthur  sprang  to  his  saddle  and  galloped  away  on  his  roan, 
Jjociking  backward  again  and  again  with  sorrowful  sighs ; 

Doubting  again  and  again, '  Am  I  loved  for  myself  alone? 
Or  is  it  Duty  only,  though  coming  in  Love's  sweet  guise  ?' 

Many  a  weary  mrmth  did  Buth  and  her  &ther  wait, 

Hoping  and  longing  for  letters  bearing  their  Arthur's  name. 

Ever  at  night  they  said, '  He  was  busy  perchance,  and  late — 
Surely  it  comes  with  the  morrow  I'    6ut  none  with  tibe  morrow  came. 

Under  the  budding  boughs  the  king-cup  and  violet  blew, 
Sweet  in  the  branches  above  the  song  of  the  building  bird. 

Spring-time  brightened  the  earth  with  its  bountiful  showers  tind  dew, 
Tet  to  Bath's  letters  to  Arthur  he  answered  never  a  word. 

Bright  glowed  the  rose  of  June — the  green  trees  murmured  above. 
The  chirp  of  the  yellow  nestlings  woke  'neath  the  songbird's  breast ; 

Summer  flooded  the  world  with  sunshine,  beauty,  and  love: 
Never  came  line  from  Arthur  to  gladden  those  in  the  west. 

Bed  was  the  poppy,  and  gold  was  the  com,  and  russet  the  leaves ; 

Birds  were  trymg  their  wings  for  flighte  &r  over  the  main ; 
Autumn's  brown  arms  were  full  of  plentifdl  harvest  sheaves. 

His  &ther  wrote  unto  Arthur— but  Arthur  wrote  not  again. 

White  was  the  groxmd  with  snow,  and  the  boughs  were  bare  overhead. 

Only  the  robin  remained  to  chirp  on  the  window's  sill ; 
Wintor  its  silent  shroud  over  buried  Nature  had  spread. 

Butti  and  tibe  fEither  waited:  and  Arthur  was  silent  still ! 

Then  in  the  heart  of  Buth  there  whispered  a  sorrowful  voice, 
'  Where  is  the  charm  in  ycu  that  Arthur  should  find  to  prize  ?  , 

He  has  se^  many  fidrer  and  worthier  &r  of  his  choice. 
Doubtless,  ere  this  has  Duty  discaxded  ite  old  disguise !' 

So  on  her  &ce  there  fell  a  settled  shade,  and  she  grew 

Paler  wiUi  every  day,  till  her  fieither  saw  it  and  said, 
'  Come,  my  child— our  love  at  least  is  changeless  and  true : 

Arthur  is  not  my  son — ^let  him  be  to  me  as  the  dead!' 

Therelbre  in  Fercivale  Buth  abode  by  the  old  man's  side. 

But  in  the  winter's  depth  a  sickness  fell  on  the  place. 
And  of  the  villagers  many  were  smitten  sorely  and  died — 

Mimy  a  death-bed's  gloom  was  brightened  by  Buth's  sweet  face. 
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Late  on  the  ChiiBtmas  Eve  from  the  parsonage  gate  she  sped 
Over  the  snow— like  an  angel,  noiseless — ^to  tend  on  the  sick. 

Slow  down-shnddered  the  flakes  from  the  starless  darkness  overhead, 
While  in  the  silent  streets  the  fog  hung  heavy  and  thick. 

On  she  sped  throngh  the  mist — ^past  the  forge,  whose  lond-zoaring  flame. 
Seen  from  a  short  way  off,  was  a  mere  red  hlot  at  the  most— 

On  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind  and  the  driving  sleet,  till  she  came. 
At  the  edge  of  the  village-green,  to  the  gate  of  the  village  Post. 

There  she  entered,  and  fomid,  stretched-ont  on  her  dying  bed, 
A  wasted  woman  and  lean,  with  fever  bright  in  her  eye, 

Who  rose  from  her  restless  pillow — as  Buth  drew  near  her— and  said, 
'  Then  you  have  come :  thank  God!  I  will  ease  my  soul  ere  I  die.' 

Then  with  delirious  raving,  and  tears,  and  wailings,  she  told 
How,  when  Arthur  had  gone,  he  wrote  to  Buth  in  the  spring. 

Sending  a  gift  in  the  letter— a  little  locket  of  gold — 
And  she  obeyed  the  voice  of  the  Tempter,  steding  the  thing. 

But  when  the  deed  was  done,  a  terror  seized  her  to  find 

How  the  meshes  of  evil  had  wound  her  craftily  in — 
How  all  Arthur's  letters  must  be  to  the  fiames  pongigned. 

Lest  they  should  speak  of  the  gift— and  Buth  discover  her  sin. 

Came,  when  she  ceased,  a  sQenoe  so  utter,  the  clock  on  the  wall 
Seemed  the  moments  to  mark  with  as  regular  b^ts  and  loud. 

As  the  blows  of  anchorsmitha'  hammers  in  echoing  stithies  fiill. 
Where  metal  glows  on  the  anvils  and  sparks  fly  out  in  a  cloud. 

Wronger  and  wronged  alike  kept  silence  thus  for  a  space. 

Then  on  the  solemn  hush  broke  the  woman's  terrible  cry — 
'  If  I  have  wronged  you  much,  yet  pardon  for  Christ's  dear  grace — 

Only  grant  me  your,  pardon  to  bring  me  peace  when  I  die !' 

Then  Buth  rose  from  her  seat,  and  stood  by  the  dying  bed. 
Calm  and  pale  as  a  ghost  by  the  candle's  flickering  light : 
'  So  may  God  forgive  me,  as  I  forgive  you !'  she  said — 
.    Opened  the  door  of  the  cottage,  and  staggered  into  the  night — 

Into  the  outer  night,  and  found  the  moon  on  her  throne. 
Shedding  a  silvery  flood  of  light  o'er  the  gleaming  snow ; 

The  pines  on  the  white  hill-side  were  making  a  solemn  moan 
As  the  wind  in  their  laden  branches  was  swaying  them  to  and  fro. 

For  the  boisterous  breath  of  the  North  had  swept  the  brow  of  the  hill. 
And  far  o'er  the  frozen  snow  the  swathes  of  me  fog  it  drove^ 

Drove  the  swathes  of  the  fog  and  \h&  sleet-drift  pelting  and  chill. 
Till  the  calm  cold  eyes  of  the  stars  shone  clear  in  the  sky  above. 

Far  away  in  the  mght,  on  the  distant  hill  she  could  hear. 
Loud  on  the  hard  high  road  the  clattering  hoofs  of  a  horse, 

l^or  the  sounds  of  Nature  were  hushed  in  a  stillness  deathly  luid  drear. 
And  the  brook,  so  noisy  in  summer,  was  dumb  in  its  icy  course. 

Hi  *  «  *  * 

What  of  Arthur,  the  absent  ?    He,  all  the  wearisome  year. 
Wrote,  and  waited,  and  wrote,  till  hope  sank  down  in  his  breast. 

Desolate  grew  his  life  and  full  of  darkness: — ^and  Fear 
Turned  into  truth  the  doubt  his  soul  had  scarcely  confessed. 
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Then  by  that  terrible  thought,  that  lurked  in  his  bosom,  xmnmnDed, 

Arthur  groaned  alond  in  his  agony^  tears  in  his  eyes, 
'  Bnth  has  met  ivith  a  suitor  more  worthy  far  of  her  hand  ;*] 

I  am  forgotten:  and  Duty  has  cast  off  its  old  disguise.' 

Then  he  wrote  once  more  to  Bnth  and  his  &ther ;  and  Eaid^ 
'  Are  not  yonr  hearts  estranged  ?    Write  to  me,  yea  or  nay. 

If  it  be  so — Farewell !  Let  me  be  to  you  as  the  dead. 
Neyer  again  shall  you  see  my  face  till  my  dying  day !' 

So  he  waited,  and  waited,  but  never  an  answer  came — 
Waited  till  summer's  blooms  had  shed  tibieir  loveliness  round. 

Waited  till  autumn's  sky  was  barred  with  purple  and  flame. 
Waited  till  winter's  white  silence  deadened  his  step  on  the  ground. 

Christmas  was  drawing  near,  and  Arthur's  bosom  grew  dark. 
Filled  with  a  vain  regret,  and  hopeless  longing  for  home : 

Hopeless,  for  Hope  was  dead  in  his  breast—lay  lifeless  and  stark, " 
Lifeless,  and  siburk,  and  buried  where  never  a  gleam  might  come.  ' 

Then  he  said, '  I  will  rise  and  go  to  the  dear  old  place ; 

There,  unseen,  will  I  see  those,  whom  I  loved — ^but  in  vain ; 
Though  they  have  cast  me  forth,  nor  care  to  look  on  my  &ce. 

Yet  will  I  visit  my  home — ^but  oooe — and  never  again  P 

•  •  Hi  *  « 

Lost  in  a  maze  of  doubt,  and  gloomy  shadows  of  ill, 
Buth  sped  homeward  alone  through  the  hamlet's  slumbering  street 

Nearer  and  nearer  yet,  on  the  road  that  wound  down  the  hill, 
The  hurrying  hoofs  of  a  horse  that  was  galloping,  ceaselessly  beat. 

Brightly  over  the  snow  the  lights  of  the  parsonage  gleamed. 
Shining  a  welcome  and  cheering  to  Buth,  so  lonely  and  late ; 

Nearer  galloped  the  horse— and  into  the  village— and  seemed 
Slackening  its  hurried  pace,  to  stc^  at  the  parsonage  gate. 

There  it  halted  and  stood.    And  Buth  by  the  yellow  stream 
Stretching  into  the  darknesR  and  gloom  from  the  Ughted  pane, ' 

Saw,  and  doubted — and  asked,  *  Am  I  waking  ?  Surely  I  dream ' — 
Saw  a  fiM»  well  known,  that  leaned  o'er  the  horse's  mane ! — 

Saw  that  face,  as  it  gazed  on  the  house  with  its  haggard  eyes. 
Full  of  despair  and  tears,  and  dim  with  the  knowledge  of  pain. 

Soon  her  voice  overbore  the  speU  of  the  strange  surprise— 
'  Arthur !'  i^e  cried, '  Beloved — ^thank  Heaven,  I  see  you  again !' 

Then  he  cried  out, '  Buth !'  and  leapt  from  his  horse,  and  ran. 
Clasped  his  long-lost  love  to  his  bosom,  and  held  her  there ; 

And  the  bells  in  &e  beliiy-tower  their  Christmas  chiming  began. 
And  their  joyous  musical  laughter  came  sweet  on  the  frosty  air. 

So  Buth  led  in  Arthur ;  and  Arthur's  &ther  arose, 
Fell  on  the  neck  of  lus  son,  and  cried  with  a  mighty  voice, 

'  He  has  returned — returned  ere  my  life  has  drawn  to  its  close : 
This  my  son  that  was  dead  is  living,  let  me  rejoice ! ' 

Now  all  sorrow  waspast.    Li  happy  converse  and  mirth 
Spent  they  their  Christmas  Eve,  till  the  clock  struck  midnight,  and  then 

OaroUers  under  the  window  sang  hail  to  the  Saviour's  birth, 
'  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  peace  and  goodwill  among  men !' 
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TYPES  OF  ENGLISH  BEAUTY. 

Intooation. 

Ad  poetas  aniiquos. 

SWEET-TONGUED  bards  of  olden  times 
Help  a  modem  poef  s  rhymes ! 
Wheran  he  would  fiiin  express 
Praise  of  England's  lovelmess. 
Yon  have  sung— and  better  far — 
Graces  that  in  women  are ; 
Cheeks  so  peachy-soft  and  ronnd, 
Dimples,  wherein  loye  is  drowned — 
Dimples,  ronnd  abont  Uie  chin, 
LoYe  delights  to  reyel  in ; 
Tangled  nets  of  crisped  hair, 
Traps  onr  poor  hearts  to  ensnare ; 
Tender  eyes,  and  eyebrows  fine. 
Traced  from  Venus'  own  design ; 
Taper  lash,  and  drooping  lid — 
Where  beneath  sweet  thooghts  be  hid ; 
Lips  that  in  the  sweet  smile's  cnrl 
Show  the  underlying  pearl ; — 
These  yon  sang  so  passing  weU, 
Scarce  he  dares  to  wake  me  shell. 
Teach  him— you,  who  won  your  bays 
Singing  lovely  woman's  praise — 
Teach  him  how  the  feur  to  paint 
With  choice  epithets  and  qnaint; 
Show  him  how  yonr  verse  was  writ 
With  such  subtlety  and  wit. 
That  each  dame,  whose  look  you  trace. 
In  your  mirror  reads  her  fiice. 
Dower  him  with  your  graces  fine ; 
Lend  your  polish  to  his  line ; 
So  shidl  he,  whom  you  insfHie, 
Fitly  strike  the  ringing  lyre. 
Doing  homage  due  and  duty 
To  our  peerless  English  Beauty. 

No.L 

BDITH. 

Edith,  whose  tresses,  golden-pale. 
Are  blown  about  an  open  brow. 

Or  glimmer  through  their  misty  veil. 
Like  yellow  primroses  in  snow — 

Tell  me  what  tender  fimcy  lies 

In  those  blue  lakes,  which  are  your  eyes  I 

Those  treacherous  lakes,  wherein  my  soul 
Is  drowned,  sinking  hopelessly — 

Yet  would  not  (could  it  fieite  control) 
Be  rescued;  happy  so  to  die: 

Content  to  draw  its  last  breath  there 

Bather  than  live—less  blest— elsewhere ! 

• 

You  smile  1— and  in  those  arching  brows 
I  see  the  bow  of  promise  gleam ; 

Whereat  my  heart  this  thought  allows— 
'  I  am  less  hopeless  than  I  deem!' 

I  would  those  round  red  lips  would  tell 

What  those  blue  eyes  hare  told  so  well ! 


\    -; 


T  YPliS   OF    ENGLIi 


rpHE  depth  ot  winter,  aome  will 
A  ^,  is  DO  time  to  tatk  of  flowers. 
We  oaght,  inetead,  to  wait  patiraitl; 
fiir  the  sprnt^  dajs'  njlurii.  lEveiy 
tne  does  not  graiit  to  na  the  right  of 
farcing  flowers.  We  are  to  be  more 
paliBDt,  and  to  take  things  te  tbey 
ecsoe.  Bat  alas !  in  that  case,  how 
^Nrat  onr  wild  flowers?  What  as 
to  QUI  gardens?  May  we  import 
flowers?  Onght  we  to  cnltiTate 
them?  I  am  snre  the  new  sorts  aie 
wrcng — bat  mi^  we  OTen  bow  any?  ' 
W«  ehonld  not  hare  many  flowere 
if  this  rale  were  enforced.  No  more 
^^ple-orchaidB,  mahing  the  land  a 
groiea, cnlj  the' black-thom  winter,' 
wfaen  the  snowy  bloescons  &I1  on  tl^ 
wild  hedge  trees.  No  more  fields 
for  tis  of  tiie  lilac  Crocna,  or  of  the 
bdght  led  Clover;  no  mora  Blne- 
beUs  waving,  and  no  more  Piimnwe 
bmks. 

We  shoold  keep  for  onr  own 
only  the  natiTe  Oak,  with  its  aconi 
wreaths;  not  even  the  wild  Dog- 
rose,  with  its  bnnchee  of  scarlet 
iMwRsncceedingits  shell-like  flowers, 
which  doabtlces  the  Boraans  gave 
ns,with  thewood-strawbeny  carpets 
cm  the  mcee  in  the  beechen  hangers. 
The  budy  Holly  we  have  with  its 
ooral  berries:  the  Bowan  and  the 
Heather  belong  to  the  Scottish  hills. 

We  have,  indeed,  many  graSBes. 
£nglid  tnrf  is  thus  in  a  measore 

TOL.  nL—no.  I. 


native ;  bnt  I  do  not  know  if  we  can 
claim  the  Violets :  they  came  to  ns, 
more  likely,  from  the  plains  of  Pa- 
lestine, with  CrocueoB  and  Anemones, 
and  Lilies  and  Almond-trees,  in  the 
time  when  Crasaders  bore  Inick  soil 
from  the  Holy  Land.  The  Violets, 
indeed,  and  the  Hoses,  we  might 
have  owed  to  the  Romans ;  bat  theii 
great  roads  seem,  sorely,  of  tliem  a 
moK  natural  monument ;  and  in  the 
early  days  we  may  well  imagine  how 
very  many  things  were  introdnced, 
and  lost  again  in  the  stormy  wars. 
The  pilgrims  to  the  East,  however, 
hronght  many  back  as  rehcs.  We 
can  well  imagine  how  many  asso- 
ciations clang  to  the  flowers  they 
gathei^d  in  the  Holy  Land  and 
brought  home  from  thence.  It  is 
pleasant  still  to  think  of  the  spots 
that  oar  wild  flowers  come  from, 
and  to  hear  of  tiie  Anemones  that 
spwigle  all  the  tturf,  and  of  the  pnre 
white  Lilies  that  still  grow  by  Gali- 
lee. Loih  shonld  we  be,  indeed,  to 
give  np  all  these  flowers ! 

And  then  the  Mignonette  that 
later  came  from  I^pt,  and  the 
Lilies  of  the  Nile ;  the  Bahlios  from 
Uexico;  the  Roses  of  many  sorts, 
and  the  Eastern  Jessamines ;  the 
Azaleas  from  India,  and  the  Lilies 
and  Heaths  from  the  Cape ;  ttie  Or- 
chids that  still  flock  in,  the  last  year 
tffinging  Berentl  from  tjte  &r  eastern 
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/islands ;  the  Geraniums,  too,  and  the 
Fuchsias,  and  all  the  New  Holland 

Cts !  If  we  do  despise  art,  and 
me  all  at  once  independent, 
weeding  out  our  '  exotics '  will  take 
us  some  little  time. 

The  practice  eyen  of  forcing  is  not 
very  new,  though  we  may  yenture  to 
flatter  ourselyee  that  we  possess  the 
art  in  somewhat  higher  perfection, 
and  performed  with  greater  ease, 
than  in  the  days  when  the  Bomans 
watered  their  winter  roses  so  par 
tiently  with  hot  water,  and  coyered 
them  up  at  night  with  frames  that 
were  glazed  with  talc,  remoying  the 
frames  by  day  that  the  Italian  sun 
might  shine  on  them. 

There  is  indeed,  apparently,  no 
new  thing  under  the  son — only  old 
things  come  round  again;  and  so 
there  are  still  all  sorts  and  kinds  of 
amusing  experiments  to  be  tried 
eyen  now  at  Christmastide,  with 
flowers  if  we  will«  We  all  know 
how  often  some  odd  thing  turns  up, 
and  we  are  thereafter  haimted  witii 
it,  allusions  to  it  appearing  in  the 
most  unlikely  places.  There  is  an 
old  German  practice,  which  has  of 
late  thus  been  haunting  me,  itself, 
or  shadows  of  it,  meeting  me  in  old 
books.  It  is  no  other  itiii  a  deyice 
for  blossoming  flowers  at  Christinas, 
from  a  bare  tree  bnmch!  I  do  not 
want  to  be  laughed  at,  but  really  it 
seems  credible.  We  all  know  and 
haye  suffered  by  the  street -sold 
flowers  in  spring— brought  into  sud- 
den bloom  by  quicklime  at  the  roots, 
though  this  practice,  I  hope,  has 
lessened  as  gardening  has  grown 
better,  and  flowers  haye  been  there- 
fore more  easily  obtained. 

I  foxmd,  howey6r,lately,  something 
of  this  kind  mentioned,  in  a  book 
about  ancient  gardening,  the  refer- 
ence to  which  I  haye  lost ;  and  now 
I  find  again  this  method  is  said  to 
be  successful  in  obtaining  flowers  in 
Germany  in  the  depth  of  the  winter 
there. 

The  branch  of  a  tree  coyered  with 
buds  is  obtained;  judging  by  the 
sequel,  an  Almond  tree,  or  a  Peach, 
or  a  Fyrus  Japonica,  will  probably 
answer  best  The  branch  is  laid  for 
an  hour  in  a  running  stream,  'to 
thaw  the  ice '  that  in  German  winters 
coats  it,  and  to  soften  the  buds. 


They  take  the  branch  afterwards 
into  one  of  their  warm  rooms,  and 
fix  it  upright  in  a  wooden  box  or 
tub  contaim'ng  water.  Eresh  burnt 
lime  is  then  added  to  the  water,  and 
allowed  to  remain  in  it  for  about 
twelye  hours,  after  which  the  water 
is  changed  for  fresh,  with  which  a 
small  quantify  of  yitriol  is  mixed,  to 
preyent  decay.  In  the  course  of 
some  hours  the  blossoms  b^gin  to 
appear,  and  afterwards  come  the 
Icayes.  If  more  hme  is  used  the 
process  is  rather  quickened.* 

It  would  be  quite  amusing  to  try 
this  plan  this  Christmas.  A  bare 
stem  blossoming  in  the  space  of 
three  days  would  be  decidedly  rather 
curious.  And  the  effect  of  the  quick- 
lime might  be  tried,  too,  much  more 
prettily  on  some  cut  flower  buds, 
which  may  be  often  persuaded  to 
bloom  thus  with  unlooked-for 
speed.  Carnations  do  well  for  this 
pretty  experimenl 

I  remember  once  packing  up  some 
Boeebuds  and  Carnations,  on  which 
to  try  the  blossoming  process  later ; 
merely  coating  the  flower  stem  oyer 
with  a  little  wax.  If  leayes  haye 
been  cut  off,  the  stalk  ought  to  be 
coyered,  and  the  bud  itself  should 
be  rolled  up  in  oiled  silk  or  in  gutta 
percha. 

A  Carnation  was  certainly  my  only 
great  success :  it  was  a  first  experi- 
ment, and. I  had  not  excluded  the 
air  enough ;  and  I  was  also  trying 
ammonia  and  not  lime. 

These  schemes  for  fresh-blown 
flowers  do  seem  yeiy  charming.  The 
thick-stemmed  thiugs  answer  natu- 
rally the  best,  as  the  yery  wiry  ones 
are  apt  to  dry  up  too  much ;  and  the 
harder  and  woodier  stems,  again,  are 
better  for  preserring  than  such  soft 
things  as  Balsams  or  Hyacinths. 
The  latter,  howeyer,  might  easily  be 
adyanced. 

And  then  there  are  a  yariety  of 
ways  of  preserying  flowers — keeping 
their  shape  and  colour,  although 

*  Loudon  meDtioDS,  that  in  the  sixteenth 
oentary  cherries  were  forced  at  Poitou  by 
laying  hot  limestones  on  the  ground  under 
the  trees,  and  watering  them  with  warm 
water.  The  fmit  was  in  this  way  ripened 
by  the  1st  of  May ;  and  to  ripen  fruit,  of 
course,  b  a  task  far  more  tedioos  than  that 
of  blooming  flowers. 
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their  soent  is  gone.  But  one  leads 
the  stories  of  tombs  that  are  newly 
opened,  and  of  HeicuJaneum  caves 
where  shape  and  colour  are  perfect, 
and  only  fife  has  flown  from  those 
who  were  there  surprised;  and, 
somehow  or  other,  these  flowers  re- 
mind me  of  them.  To  separate 
flowers  and  fieshness  does  not  seem 
too  delightful,  and  one  would  be 
aorry  should  such  things  become 
common.  The  flowers  for  tlus  are 
gathered  when  not  quite  blown,  and 
placed  carefully  in  a  box,  to  stand  in 
fine  dry  sand ;  more  sand  is  poured 
in  round  them,  till  they  are  coyered 
up,  and  then  they  are  subjected  to 
considerable  heat  to  dry  them. 

A  prettier  flower-play  than  this  is 
a  plant  in  a  growing  cup. 

It  has  been  of  late  ratner  common 
to  plant  Hyacinth  bulbs  and  Narcissi 
in  cups  caryed  out  of  beetroot,  the 
red-tinted  leares  of  which  curl  up 
and  surround  the  bidb. 

Gaizots  are  not  ugly  done  in  the 
same  way.  The  top  or  crown  of  the 
root  is  in  each  case  cut  off  about 
two  inches  down.  A  cup-shaped 
hollow  is  formed  in  it,  turning  it 
upside  down;  and  this  cup,  fllled 
with  rain  water,  feeds,  at  once,  the 
Hyacinth  placed  upon  it,  and  the 
carrot  or  beetroot  which  raises  its 
wreath  of  leaves.  Hung  up  unex- 
pectedly in  a  schoolroom  window, 
this  would  be  at  least  a  great  marvel 
to  the  inmates,  and  doubtless  a  great 
deUght  to  them. 

So  much  for  oddities.  Now  we 
will  turn  to  beauty. 

A  good  deal  of  '  room-dressing ' 
mostly  goes  on  at  Christmas  time; 
and  in  wis,  no  doubt,  tlfe  readers  of 
'  London  Society '  will  bear  their  full 
share. 

Evergresis,  of  course,  at  Christ- 
mas must  always  take  the  lead. 
Evergreens  and  red  berries  and  white 
snowbetrks  gleaming.  There  are, 
at  Christmas,decorations  everywhere, 
and  everyone  finds  ornaments  some- 
how to  their  hand.  The  very  season 
makes  it  easier  to  do  right :  we  have 
now  no  bewildering  overplus  of  gay 
colours  to  tempt  us  to  our  hurt 
The  fimoy  for  fiowers  chiefly  of  one 
hue  is  not,  I  am  sure,  unnatural 
We  think  of  them  as  gems  set  in  a 
wreath  (^greenery;  and  as  we  can* 


not  imagine  a  really  beautiful  orna- 
ment of  rubies  and  pale  sapphires, 
mixed  with  the  ydlow  topaz,  so  we 
can  hardly  think  that  tiie  red,  and 
blue,  and  yellow  flowers,  grouped  in 
a  mass  together,  do  aught  but  lose 
their  brilhanca  Bubies  flashing 
amidst  leaves  of  emerald ;  sapphires 
gleaming  like  Imnbent  pale  names 
flickering;  topazes  that  are  shining, 
and  amethysts  softly  glistming — 
each  of  these  is  so  beautLTul  that 
each  shines  best  alone.  The  diamond 
only  is  the  drop  of  light  which  gems 
each— just  as  the  other  day  a  httle 
crystal  ball  hung  sparkling  for  all 
the  morning  on  every  notch  of  a 
roseleaf,  and  made  it  truly  seem  to 
be  a  diamond  spray.  But  the  dia- 
mond gives  light,  as  dewdrops  give 
to  the  flowers,  and  the  diamond  and 
the  dewdrop  both  outshine  the 
flower. 

The  immixed  flowers,  however, 
are  our  present  theme.  Some  say, 
'  We  must  have  three  colours— red, 
and  blue,  and  yellow;  a  group  is 
almost  &ulty  that  does  not  contain 
the  three.'  Now,  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  we  can  scarcely  help  ite  having 
them;  but  as  to  having  all  equally, 
that  would  be  simply  frightfol.  I 
wonder  who  would  think  of  finding 
fault  with  an  Apple-orchard  because 
it  rose  alone,  a  cloud  of  softest  pink 
shaded  with  white  and  grey,  rising 
from  a  lawn  of  billowy  soft  green 
turf,  set  in  a^  frame  formed  round  it 
by  the  May-white  hedge? 

Would  people  grumble  at  the 
*  belt  of  blue,'  where  Gentian  swept 
down  the  Alps  ?  or  would  they  im- 
prove easily^on  the  bed  of  Water- 
lilies  rocking  on  blue  waves,  floating 
on  wide  green  leaves,  hghted  by  a 
pillar  of  pale,  bright  gold  in  eadi? 
No.  I  will  maintain  that  red,  blue, 
and  yeUow  flowers,  mutually  spoU 
each  other.  Hear,  too,  how  nature 
provides  that  these  colours  shall  be 
present  everywhere  in  as  &r,  as- 
suredly, as  general  softness  needs : 

'  Never  are  red  and  blue  found  on 
the  same  organ,  or  in  actual  contact 
on  the  same  plant ;  and  always  may 
you  find  bite  of  complementary - 
colour  put  in  somewhere,  if  you 
only  lo&  for  them  closely  enough. 
Thus,  if  the  flower  be  yellow,  will 
there  surely  be  a  purple  point  on 
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^be  stalk  ctr  the  leaf/or  on  somepftrt 
of  the  corolla ;  if  it  be  pmple,  then 
yon  hftTd  a  goldJen  point  painted  in 
instead;  always,  in  short,  is  the 
complementary  colour  obtained, 
though  neyer  so  minutely  touched, 
on  l£e  humblest  little  bract  or 
sepal.  This  is  a  'statement  -very 
eaej  of  yerification,  for,  from  the 
red  points  on  the  buds  of  the  blue 
Myosotis  (or  Forget-me-not)  witii 
its  golden  eyes,  to  tiie  broad  division 
into  purple  and  gold  of  the  dignified 
Heartsease;  from  the  dark  purple 
tips  on  the  seed-vessels  of  the  yellow 
Gtorse  md  the  reddening  lilac  of  the 
Primrose-stalk,  to  the  violet-coloured 
heart  and  yellow  shadings  on  the 
tender  leaves  of  the  crimson  Fudisia, 
learned  men  say  that  never  can  you 
find  a  plant  wMch  does  not  contain 
in  some  fiwhion  the  three  primal 
colours,  either  simple,  or  combined 
into  their  secondaries/ 

Surely  this  does  seem  as  if  we 
might  learn  from  flowers  how  to 
arrange  them  best,  and  as  if  the  one 
ruling  colour  were  made  a  key-note 
for  us. 

When  people  have  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent flowers  to  bo  examined  cri- 
tically, let  them,  by  all  means,  ar- 
range them  in  a  dahlia  box,  or  make 
them  into  a  bunch,  calculated  to  be 
looked  at  in  twelve  different  points 
of  view;  but  made  up  into  that 
group,  of  course  it  is  the  flowers, 
and  not  the  group,  tiiat  are  fine. 
A  reaUy  lovely  group  is  subordinate 
to  one  idea.  Its  object  is  to  give 
pleasure,  not  to  show  ciU  its  best 
points.  And  if  people  would  only 
try  the  two  plans  together,  they 
would  soon  find  how  wearisome  the 
heajm  of  mixed  fiowers  are.  The 
only  excuse  for  using  them  is,  alas  I 
one  tiiat  often  hapx)ens,  just  when 
one  least  would  wish  it.  When 
fiowers  must  be  arranged,  and  we 
have  had  a  mixed  wrack  without 
choice  or  design  to  work  amongst! 

We  read  a  vast  deal  of  the  flowers 
at  Eoman  feasts,  and  of  the  bundles 
of  flowers  that  lay  on  the  Grecian 
tables.  The  flowers,  we  are  told, 
were  Boses,  Violets,  Narcissi,  Lilies. 
None  of  these  are  blue — except  we 
say  the  Violets,  which,  by  my  own 
theory,  are  exquisite  to  be  mixed 
with^Boses,  not  as  equal  to,  bat  as 


second  to  the  Boses.  We  have  not 
in  them  all  any  yellow  flowers,  but 
they  all  are  touched  with  yeUow, 
in  cup,  or  bell,  or  stamen. 

People  will  say,  p^erhaps,  that 
these  were  tlie  flowers  in  those  days 
most  readily  obtained;  but  that 
cannot  be  the  reason  of  their  exclu- 
sive use,  because,  when  we  read  of 
the  amazing  pains  and  cost  at  which 
these  were  forced,  we  must  be  quite 
sure  that  others  had  been  for&com- 
ing  also,  had  they  been  required. 

And  then,  again,  we  are  told  to 
study  nature;  and  who  does  not 
know  how  flowers  come  in  colour 
according  to  the  season  ? 

We  have  ihe  winter's  reigning 
white  and  blue ;  yellow  follows  later ; 
but  how  long  it  is  before  the  pink 
bloBKHUS  open!    In  summer,  midst 

Eink  and  yellow,  we  see  little  of 
lue  and  white;  and  again  in  au- 
tumn, the  reds,  and  browns,  and 
purples  seem  to  reign  exclusively. 
The  author  of  'Flower  and  Fruit 
Decoration'  writes  strongly  on  this 
point  with  regard  to  his  epergnasi — 
as  I  have  already  done,  often,  with 
regard  to  flowers  in  general — when 
those  of  one  sort  cam,  by  any  means, 
beprocuied. 

There  are  still  points  of  difference 
as  to  the  design  of  these  ^pergnes 
themselves.  Some  people  oDJect  to 
the  plain  glass  st^i,  which  not  only 
often  does  break,  but  always  looks 
insecure,  and  which  makes  any  hea- 
viness of  arrangement  most  pamfally 
apparent  when  decked  by  unskilful 
hands.  Still  these  tail  and  giacefiil 
vases,  and  tiie  widB-€preading  simple 
flower-baskets,  have  been  proved  to 
be  capable  of  such  very  charming 
arrangement,  that  the  hinto  ihek 
designer  now  gives,  himself,  for  their 
arrangement,  are  likely  to  interest 
many — readers  and  members  both — 
of '  L<mdon  Sodely.' 

The  author's  advice  is  very  strong, 
as  regards  his  6pergnee,  on  tihe  afore- 
said colour  queistion: — ^'It  requires 
much  tact  and  good  taste  to  manage 
many  colours  without  producing 
weakness  or  confusion ;  so,  if  you 
are  not  sure  of  a  genius  for  comlu- 
nations  of  this  sort,  it  will  be  wise 
to  play  the  less  adventurous  game, 
and  keep  within  the  safer  rules  of 
simple  oontittStB;  and  of  these  con- 
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tzBsts  there  is  none  mote  beantifal 
than  floweiB  of  one  bnght  colour 
with  green  leavee.  Take  scarlet 
Geranium  as  an  example :  you  may 
ransack  the  whole  garden  and  green- 
honse,  and  find  nothing  that  does 
not  interfere  with  and  nuxr  the  fine 
eflbct  of  its  bright  eolonr,  leliered 
by  the  green  of  its  own  foliage  and 
of  iyy.  Yellow  and  scarlet,  ti^ongh 
often  united,  are  scarcely  happy; 
the  contrast  of  scarlet  and  white  is 
too  Tiolent;  red  PopiHce  and  blue 
Comflowers  look  w^l  in  the  field 
separated  by  the  waving  com,  but 
not  when  brought  together  in  a 
small  compass ;  and  after  all  trials, 
yon  will,  I  think,  be  eonyinced  that 
scarlet  is  best  alone.  Take,  again, 
the  blue  Ins,  or  the  crimson  Ehodo- 
dendron,  and  yon  will  find  that  these 
beautiful  fiowers  lose  by  contrast 
with  any  other  colour  except  greeiL 
Tli»  same  is  the  case  with  many 
white  flowers,  such  as  the  doubl^ 
Narcissus  or  ^e  white  Lilac,  which 
requires  no  aid  of  colour  beyond 
green  leaves.  The  bouquets  which 
aze  sold  everywhere  in  the  Paris 
shops,  and  in  the  flower-market  in 
the  Place  de  la  Madeleine,  strike  me 
atwsys  as  being  in  remarkably  good 
taster  They  are  twice  the  size  €^  an 
English  bouquet,  and  generally  con- 
sist of  one  flower,  or  of  flowers  of 
the  same  colour;  for  instance,  all 
Forget-me-not,  or  Heliotrope,  all 
Sosebuds,  or  white  and  blush  flowers 
relieved  by  a  narrow  band  of  light 
blue  or  mauvc^  and  appropKutte 
foliage.' 

I  ck>  not  know  how  the  Heliotrope 
would  do  in  such  quantify.  Bnt  the 
rule  of  one  flower  only  can  hardly, 
it  would  seem,  be  too  much  enforeed. 
Snowdrops  espeaially,  Deutzias,  Aza- 
lens,  &e.,  are  most  exquisite  quite 
alone;  and  when  two  flowers  are 
found  to  do  well  together,  it  would 
be,  most  likely,  in  such  cases  as  the 
white  and  scarlet  Thorn,  or  the  very 
ptetfy  white  and  purple  Ulac,  or 
ihe  always  fiivonzite  ciinieoii  and 
white  Boses. 

These  ^pergnes,  which  have  h&esa, 
this  year,  so  popular,  would  seem  to 
be  susceptible  of  immense  variety 
of  anrangement  I  have  heard  oi 
ibem  looking '  Mdeous,'  with  dunuy 
piles  of  flowBTB,  and  then,  jigain. 


filled  gracefully,  they  bave  diarmed 
all  beholders. 

A  group  of  white  Azaleas  with 
spikes  of  Heath  in  the  centre,  would 
probably  be  as  efiective  as  anything 
well  could  be  for  their  winter  de- 
coration. 

dunese  Primroses,  also,  would 
now  be  very  pretty,  and  Snowdrops 
or  Qyclamens,  for  a  drawing-room 
table,  are  lovely. 

A  group  of  Geranium  clusters, 
encircling  a  knot  of  Lily  of  the 
Yalley,  hsB  also  been  especially  re- 
commended as  exizemely  pretty.  The 
leaves  in  this  case  came  out  beyond 
the  fiowers,  and  were  of  course 
dipped  in  water  (as  all '  velvet'  leaves 
should  be)  before  they  were  used. 
For  the  two  stages  thus  arranged  it 
is  well  to  know  that  about  twenty- 
two  Geraniums  or  Azaleas,  or  sueh 
fiowers,  are  sufficient,  with  foliage  in 
proportion,  and  a  knot  of  small  cen- 
tral floweors. 

The  suggestion  of  Potantillas  has 
been  new  to  me  for  vases.  Nothing, 
however,  one  fonoies,  would  be  more 
charming  and  pictoresque — little 
atoms  of  double  flowers  hanging 
so  very  gracefully,  and  with  the 
strawberry  leaves  that  aie  them- 
selves so  lovely,  one  foncies  the 
arrangement  could  hardly  ful  of 
beauty. 

There  are,  indeed,  few  flowers  of 
this  sort  now  to  be  found  in  bloom, 
though  these  hardy  flowers  are  often 
well  worth  helping  wiili  a  little 
JMendly  warmth. 

The  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  however, 
begin  from  Ohristmas  time ;  and  one 
of  the  beautiful  pots  of  these,  such 
as  libr.  Yeitch  grows,  or  such  as  I 
had  last  year,  would  give  a  supply 
of^Lilies  that  would  want  no  relid 
or  miztore.  The  only  thing  woidd 
be,  who  would  ever  gather  them? 
Beal  well-giown  Lilies  average  four^ 
teen  blossoms.  They  don't  depend 
on  the  gramng  so  mudi^  as  en  the 
potting,  or  the  preparation  for  it; 
and  when  they  do  flower  indoors, 
we  have  the  loveliest  ornament  for 
many  days  in  perfection. 

I  long,  too,  to  see  the  baskets  of 
glass  for  the  drawing-room  table, 
filled  vnth  little  Hyacinths— I  think 
they  will  look  so  pretty  with  such  a 
fragrant  load ;  and  for  the  ground 
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of  mine  I  shall  certainly  try  growing 
moss. 

The  use  of  clay  as  a  basis  of  all 
flower-yafie  arrangements  has  been 
this  year  greatly  canvassed.  Intro- 
duced from  the  studio  of  a  Boman 
artist,  who  kept  flowers  fresh  while 
modelling  by  sticking  the  stalks  in 
clay,  it  has  gradually  extended  itself 
to  a  great  many  dinner-tables.  Near 
potteries  of  any  Isduid  the  clay  is,  of 
course,  easily  got,  and  the  inner 
lump  will  keep  very  moist  for  long, 
especially  if  kept  covered,  and  now 
and  then  slightly  moistmed.* 

This  clay  answers  beautifully,  and 
is  most  easily  managed — ^&r  other 
than  the  sand,  which  clings  to  leaves 
or  fruit,  and  which  is  most  unplea- 
sant Botii  clay  and  sand,  moreover, 
are  slightly  antagonistic  to  fruit  that 
is  to  be  eaten. 

In  Derbyshire  the  Well-dressers 
have  long  used  frames  of  clay,  in 
which  they  have  readily  stuck  the 
required  flowers.  For  vases  and 
plates  the  practice  is  most  conve- 
nient, and  clay  once  arranged  will 
last  a  long  time  fresh  and  soft  enough 
to  use. 

The  practical  directions  for  choos- 
ing and  arranging  flowers  in  our 
rooms  can  never  be  very  numerous, 
because  they  must  be  so  simple. 
One  might  say  more  correctiy  that 
they  must  be  few,  in  proportion  as 
they  are  good.  The  hints  as  to  se- 
lecting flowers  of  the  same  nature 
are  perhaps,  next  to  colour,  those 
most  worth  remembering.  Thus, 
speaking  of  Water-lilies,  we  are  well 
reminded  that, '  With  these  it  would 
be  a  barbazism  to  intermix  Fuchsias, 
Geraniums,  or  Boses,  which  have  no 
kind  of  similitude  to  the  Water-lilies 
in  their  habit  or  place  of  growth; 
but  where  this  exquisite  flower  rises 
to  the  surface  in  some  slow-running 
stream,  you  will  flnd  Forget-me-nots 
fringing  the  bank,  and  small  waving 
reeds  and  grasses,  and  perhaps  some 
wild  Iris.' 

The  dark  glossy  leaves  of  Ivy — 
both  of  the  larger  species,  and  also 
of  the  small  creeping  wood-ivy — 

*  Lachertier  and  Burke,  60  Qaadrant, 
Regent  Street,  are  mentioned  in  the  book  I 
hare  qnoted  as  selling  it  in  lumps  of  seven 
pounds  for  QcU  It  can  also  be  got  at  any 
pottery. 


are  beautiful  with  flowers :  their 
X)eculiar  scent,  however,  renders 
them,  on  a  dinner-table,  less  to  be 
desired. 

If  required  for  use,  they  should 
be  cut  and  kept  in  water  for  a  day 
or  so  jpreviously,  as  apparently  the 
scent  IS  a  good  deal  in  the  fresh  sap. 
We  have,  besides,  no  lack  of  the 
greenest  sprays. 

The  Potentilla  leaves  are  lovely, 
and  so  are  the  littie  wreaths  of  Gon- 
volvolus  arvensis,  and  the  exquisite 
binte  and  blossoms  of  the  littie  wild 
Wood-sferawberry.  The  leaves  of 
many  other  trees  and  plants  are 
suitable,  and  for  very  long,  the  Oak- 
leaves  and  the  Bose-leavos,  have 
seemed  to  rank  in  ornament  with 
the  Grecian  Ivy  and  Vine.  The 
mingling  of  dark  leaves,  however, 
with  the  sprays  of  spiral,  or  the 
clusters  of  drooping  flowers,  seems 
not  qpiie  well  advised.  The  con- 
trast IS  too  sudden,  and  the  texture 
of  flowers  suffers.  We  may  always 
observe  how  the  translucent  waxen 
flowers  grow  amidst  the  dark  thick 
foliage,  while  thinner  things  and 
more  fragile,  are  adorned  with  a 
lighter  green.  How  would,  fbr  in- 
stance. Laburnum  look  upon  Ivy 
leaves,  compared  with  its  own  pale 
green?  Nothing  for  fruit  is  more 
charming  than  a  mixture  of  its  own 
leave&  Strawberries  can  at^most 
times  be  had,  leaves,  fruit,  and 
blossom*  and  few  things  are  more 
beautiful.  Cherries  again,  when 
forced,  are  just  in  time  to  meet  the 
beautifrd  cup-shaped  flowers  that 
make  cherry  orchards  gardens. 
Sprays  of  orange  blossom  to  arrange 
with  oranges,  will  grow  commoner 
every  day  with  the  march  of  the 
orchard  house,  and  ap])les  can  very 
often  be  had  with  their  own  pink 
blossoms.  In  places  where  desseris 
are  made  to  be  a  work  of  art,  how 
easy  would  it  be,  always  to  bring  in 
one  tree  for  blossom,  just  when 
the  fruit  was  well  advanced  on  the 
first  crop  for  gathering. 

In  Woroestmhire  hops  and  apples 
seem  to  have  place  together.  You 
may  find  httle  delicate  streamers  of  , 
pale  green  hops  just  tin^g  first 
with  gold;  and  nestling  m  leaves 
near  them,  are  dusters  of  ooral 
apples.    I  don't  know  if  they  are 
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good,  bnt  I  am  snie  they  are  yery 
beautifal.  The  hop-bines  and  the 
apples  are  exquisite  together;  and  I 
fiuicy  a  hop-bine  conld  be  grown 
easUy  enough  indoors,  for  winter 
desserts  vnm  oranges.  The  Lapa- 
geria  rosea  is  also  most  beaatifol 
where  dark  sharply-cut  leaves  are 
wanted,  and  Clematis  is  of  all 
flowers  one  of  the  most  graceful. 

Some  very  pretty  winter  vases 
might  be  filled  with  central  groups 
of  Snowdrops,  Scillas  (which  are  a 
bright  sky  mue).  Lilies  of  the  Valley, 
Cyclamens,  Heaths,  or  very  small 
sprays  of  dwarf  Hyacinths. 

An  outer  circle  of  Camellias 
or  Azaleas,  even  small  sprays  of 
Hyacinth,  scarlet  Geraniums,  the 
common  pink  China  Eoses,  the 
pretty  Chinese  Primroses,  beautiful 
Carnations  of  the  '  tree,'  or  winter 
sorts,  both  of  white  and  pink  (beau- 
tiful by  candle-light)  make  up  de- 
lightful groups.  The  Primroses,  of 
course,  are  best  with  their  own 
foliage ;  but  when  other  leaves  are 
Teq[uired  to  mix  with  other  flowers, 
Arbor-vitad  and  Ivy  are,  perhaps, 
amongst  the  best.  Portugal  laurel 
also  is  sometimes  very  pretty,  and 
Ui^  feathery  fir  sprays  look  charm- 
ing with  spring  flowers.  Knots  of 
Violets,  too,  are  obtainable,  and  often 
Anemones,  which  in  spring  are  very 
charming. 

A  bed  of  soft  green  moss  with 
only  spzing  flowers  spangling  it — 
Crocuses  for  its  gems  and  Snow- 
drops for  its  centre — would  look  very 
charming  on  any  drawing-room 
table,  and  a  wreath  of  moss  or  wild 
ivy  would  be  the  most  appropriate 
clunber. 

There  are  several  facts,  moreover, 
which  should  be  borne  in  mind,  by 
those  who  are  desirous  of  preserving 
flowers  and  leaves.  Camellias  are 
kept  most  successfully  in  drawers 
lined  with  lead  in  which  the  flowers 
stand  upright  Carnations  kept  in 
the  dark  will  last  very  long  un- 
flagging; and  if,  being  used,  they 
fide,  the  stalks  bedng  put  in  hot 
water,  tb^  will  revive  very  quickly. 
Boses  are  hard  to  keep.  But  a  drop 
of  gum  round  the  stalk  of  Geraniums 
or  Azaleas  will  preserve  them  in 
beauty  long.  Chinese  Primroses 
x6J(Hoe  in  similar  treatment   Heaths 


and  Epacrises  are  amongst  the  most 
lasting  flowers. 

Caladium  leaves  and  stove  Ferns 
revive  quite  marvellously  when 
thrown  into  pans  of  water ;  and  last 
winter  I  had  some  orchid  blossoms 
that  lasted  for  many  days,  cut  off 
from  the  stem  and  floating  on  plates 
of  water.  No  flower  that  I  yet  know, 
however,  equals,  for  lasting,  the 
beautiful  red  Lapageria.  The  Pe- 
ruvian women  call  it  '  Climbing 
Lily,'  and  they  have  it  hanging  in 
wreaths  from  the  ceilings  in  their 
rooms,  and  even  in  those  climates  it 
lasts  for  many  days.  A  white  variety 
is  now,  I  beheve,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Veitch.  The  red  one,  however,  will 
be  hardly  surpassed  in  beauty. 

It  is  extremely  useful  sometunes,  to 
know  in  London  the  haunts  of  the 
special  flowers,  even  as  in  the  country 
we  all  may  like  to  know  the  lanes 
where  Violets  nestie,  and  the  woods 
where  sweet  Lilies  cluster.  In 
winter,  of  course,  often,  it  is  quite 
as  well  to  buy  plaiits  as  cut  flowers. 
Heaths  and  Ferns  and  Lilies  of  the 
Valley  are  then  to  be  had  at  Veitch's 
to  entire  perfection  from  about 
Christmas  onwards,  as  well  as  the 
most  lovely  Azaleas,  Camellias,  Tu- 
lips, and  Hyacinths,  with  other 
t^gs  grown  for  rooms.  But  for 
'cut  flowers,'  Covent  Garden,  of 
course,  is  the  chief  place. 

Grettingup  early  is  the  gr^t  thing 
for  market-goers.  I  doubt  if '  Lon- 
don Society'  will  benefit  much  by 
knowing  of  the  many  flowers  to  hd 
bought  in  spring  so  cheaply — at  two 
or  three  pence  a  bunch  at  very  early 
hours!  And  many  of  the  flowers, 
too,  have,  as  we  are  told,  their  own 
special  habitdts.  Boses  de  Meaux 
reside  behind  Hooper's  shop.  Pan- 
sies  and  Lilies  of  tJie Valley  live  gene- 
rally on  the  left.  The  Heaths  are 
on  tiie  right,  and  perhaps  pleasantest 
of  all  is,  in  spring,  the  r(x>t-market, 
with  its  baskets  of  wild  flower  roots, 
and  bunches  of  Ferns  and  Moss  and 
heaps  of  Water  Lilies,  mixed  with 
all  sorts  of  wild  flowers  and  plants, 
iliat  we  can't  help  buying.  I  often 
obtain  from  thence  a  heterogeneous . 
mixture  of  animals  and  flowers — 
poor  little  young  birds,  and  flowers 
fresh  from  tiie  woods. 

Writing  at  Christmas  time  one- 
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muet  add  a  irord  on  wimths.  Few 
things  look  prettier  than  vreaUia  of 
the  BmdlleBt  Ivy  or  Lapageria  leaves, 
etadded  here  and  Okk  witb  two  or 
three  drooping  Snowdrops  or  by 
IMe  knots  of  ecorlet  Izora  blosBoms, 


SpESf  B  of  Heath,  if  light  enough, 
aie  pretty  on  the  drMS,  and  fbr 
being  scattered  in  the  tinieet  Bprays 
throngh  wioaths.  Fern  fronds  btb 
alwt^  beautiful,  and  bo  are  Gera- 
ninm  leaTes,  satoiated  with  water 
before  being  made  np. 

Ic&-plKut  fbrme  sLeo  a  Bpecially 
vretiy  wraath,  glittering  on  &ii 
hair.  Holly  is  very  popolar,  but 
almost  impoeeible  to  luake  up  into 
sprays,  on  its  own  natoral  stallc. 
Each  leaf  has  to  be  divided  and 
mounted  on  wiie  (lepftrately;  and 
then  the  bright  red  berries  gem  it 
with  coral  points. 

The  other  day  I  bad  sent  me  a 


most  exquisite  spisy  of  flowen — 
i«tber  I  shonld  b^  of  leaves  that 
look  like  flowero— tlie  Bougainvillea 
gtalwa.  Three  of  the  very  lore- 
liest  pinky  maare-coknired  leaves' 
are  b^t  together,  slightly  forming 
a  hind  of  lighUy  pendent  enp. 
Nothing  can  be  more  freeb  and 
lovely  tban  the  rose-lilac  tint,  lu 
which  the  Rose  reigns  moetiy;  and 
the  exquisite  looaenees  with  which 
the  lovely  flowers  are  caught  npon 
their  etem  gives  a  perfect  graceful- 
nasB  that  conld  not  be  made  stiff. 
A  Sunt  line  of  green  runs  np  each 
pale  pink  petal  claiming  it  for  a  leaf, 
and  on  the  other  band  some  dark 
dots  inside,  looking  like  eeed  csp- 
aules,  add  to  the  illusion  of  the 
flowers  being  real  This  is  a  flower 
that  people  muet  try  to  make  grow 
—a  single  cluster  of  it  ia  in  itself  a 
bouquets 


A  CASUAL  ACQUAINTANCE. 
In  Onx  Chuteb. 

FriMHlship  b  aa  empty  •oaad,  and  lore  an  idle  drca 


B  Tueaday,  the  13rd  of  De-     >peaking, 


X  oember,  snd  the  letter  had  just 
amved,  the  advent  of  vbjch  I  bwl 
been  antidpatuig,  not  to  say  diead- 
ing,  for  the  last  six  weeks. 

As  a  role  I  am  not  imfiliol.  I 
B^  it  in  all  fanmility,  but  I  lay  it 
soil,  that  in  the  oiduiaiy  couise  of 
ercntB,  and  eren  nndei  eztraordi- 
nny  ciiionniBtaiices,  1  am  an  aSec- 
tkoate— I  may  go  ao  br  as  to  Bay  a 
doTOted — BOD.  But  Chiiatmas-day 
ahrays  tries  my  integrity  of  pnrpoee 
and  sin^enofls  of  b«art  to  a  dagnee 
tbat  it  is  painful  both  to  look  back 
upon  and  totmBid  to.  The  thooght 
that  it  ia  commg  on,  ia,  aoetaUy 


a  cloud,  ont  of  which  I 

basely  praj  may  come  to  me  rhen- 
mataun,  inflnenza,  sciatica — any- 
thing, in  Uet,  titaX  will  give  me  a 
bir  excuse  for  staying  in  my  own 
qnaitare.  My  father  is  not  mf 
fotber  on  that  day;  he's  a  ficti- 
tionsly  hilarious  hoet,  a  bad  coj^  of 
that  rather  mythic&l  peiBonage,  'a 
fine  old  English  gentleman.'  Fro- 
fotmdly  dull  himself,  he  vainly  at- 
tampts  to  disguise  his  aentimentB 
by  bnrlesqucing  the  put  for  which 
tiaditioual  errors  and  mistakes  have 
cast  him.  He  eats  too  much  him- 
self, and  obligee  those  around  him 
to  do  the  same. 
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A  Casual  Acquaintance, 


My  mother's  conception  of  the 
part  of  feminine  host,  'vendor  ot 
hospitalities  in  the  slyle  ihej  used  to 
do  things/  is  many  d^;rees  more 
life-like.  She  takes  a  nohle  and 
self-sacrificing  pleasure  in  seeing 
the  Yiands,  the  constraction  of 
which  has  caused  her  much  mental 
wear  and  tear;  she  enjoys,  I  say, 
witnessing  the  rapid  demolition  ot 
them  at  the  teeth  of  those  who, 
through  an  ingenious  raking  up  of 
a  decayed  cousinship,  have  extracted 
on  invitation  from  the  cordial,  hos- 
pitable master  and  mistress  of  the 
MoatFann. 

lyfy  sisters,  a  couple  of  pretty, 
light-hearted  girls,  get  up  dutifully 
disposed  to  do  their  best  towards 
the  maintenance  of  that  conviyiality 
which,  it  has  been  the  boast  of  the 
Greylsons,  has  ever  reigned  at  the 
Moat  Earm  since  the  first  Christmas- 
day  a  Greylson  held  its  soil.  But 
th^  firaternaUy  fiill  into  my  impos- 
sible-to-conceal  view  of  ibe  case 
about  the  middle  of  the  day,  and 
accord  me  such  sympathy  as  can  be 
found  in  the  whisper,  '  Oh,  Tom,  I 
wish  they  were  gone  V 

The  root  of  fdl  this  well-fed  dis- 
comfort of  ours  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fiM^t  of  our  being  required  to 
exhibit  our  normal  brilliancy  (I  am 
alluding  now  to  my  sisters  and  my- 
self), readiness  of  wit,  and  great 
conversational  powers  before  a  lot  of 
ill-assorted  people,  who  are  scraped 
together  from  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
b^use  of  the  same  blood  having 
flowed  through  the  veins  of  their 
great-great-grandfiithers. 

This  spe^  33rd  of  December 
found  me  spedallv  disinclined  to 
obey  the  annual  oehest.  I  had 
lately  settled  in  a  London  suburb, 
was  in  very  fietir  practice  (I  am  'a 
young  cutter  and  carver  of  people's 
bodies,'  vide  Mrs.  Baddle),  a  very 
agreeable  set,  one  &mily  ctf  whom, 
a  young  married  couple,  had  asked 
me  to  dme  with  them  on  Christmas- 
day— and  a  state  of  incipient  tender- 
ness for  a  particular  mend  of  tiie 
young  married  lady's  'who  was 
coming  in  the  evening.' 

Now,  I  knew  tbe  sort  of  dinner  it 
would  be,  and  the  sort  of  evening  I 
should  have  at  No.  8,  Bellevue  Gar- 
dens.   There  woxdd  only  be  four  of 


us  to  sit  down  to  a  round  table — ^the 
host  and  hostess,  myself,  and  another 
man.  Ah!  this  other  man,  bane  as 
he  would  have  been  to  my  happiness 
when  She  'came  in,'  would  be  a 
greater  bane,  I  feared,  if  I  were 
absent  altogether. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  case  that 
would  not  beer  longer  dwelling 
upon.  I  opened  the  mandate  from 
home  in  despair,  and  read  as 
follows : — 

*  Moat  Farm,  December  22ik1. 
<  Deak  Toil, 

The  dog-cart  will  meet  you  as  usual 
at  Okeley  Bridge  station,  on  Wednesday 
erening,  6  down  train.  Ton  must  come  by 
that  train.  Mamma  says,  as  unde  and  aunt 
Charles  are  to  be  here  that  night,  and  she 
fears  it  might  be  dull  for  them  and  the 
cousins.  I  wish  you  could  brine  some  one 
with  yon,  so  does  Fanny,  so  does  Papa ;  only 
he  would  not  for  the  world  confess  to  not 
being  completely  satisfied  with  the  festive 
nature  of  our  general  entertainments  on 
Christmas-dar.  Remember  the  barrel  of 
oysters  and  the  6  train. 

'  Your  affectionate  Siste]*, 
'Margaret  GaEVLsoK.' 

'  Take  some  one  down ;'  it  was  a 
happy  thought  of  Maggie's.  Would 
to  heaven  I  could  take  down  (in 
any  way)  that  other  man !  how  cor- 
dially I  would  invite  him;  how 
hospitably  I  would  press  him^to 
accept  the  invitation ;  how  fondly  I 
would  pray  that  he  might  fall  in 
love  with  one  of  my  own  sisters; 
how  brotherly  would  be  the  interest 
I  would  then  take  in  furthering  his 
views  if  such  should  be  the  case ! 

Well,  it  was  no  ujae  speculating 
on  such  a  wildly  remote  contin- 
gency: with  all  his  faults  Archer 
was  not  an  ass;  he  would  not  go 
into  the  countzy  when  he  oomd 
meet  Her  by  remaining  in  town.  I 
could  not  nsk  a  refuod  from  his 
hated  lips,  therefore  I  decided  upon 
not  asking  him. 

The  young  married  couple  'were 
very  sorry  that  I  couldn't  come,' 
they  said.  Perfidious  wretches! 
Half  an  hour  afterwards  I  heard 
from  an  even  more  eligible  man 
than  Archer  that  /le  had  been  in- 
vited to  take  my  reluctantly  vacated 
place. 

'I  am  going  too,'  he  added.  'I'd 
go  anywhere  to  meet  Archer— he's 
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saeh  a  clever  little  fellow— takes 
every  one  off  so  well,  and  keeps  one 
in  a  roar  of  laughter  as  long  as  he 
pleases.' 

I  oonld  stand  it  no  longer.  I 
mshed  from  the  presence  of  the 
man  who  oonld  so  heartlessly  and 
indecently  contemplate  making 
metry  in  my  aheenoe,  and,  with  a 
horrible  vision  of  the  adored  one's 
langhing  herself  red  in  the  &oe  at 
Archer's  'vulgar  aheorditieB'  (I 
called  them  wen),  went  my  last 
roond  of  visits  before  starting  for 
my  holiday,  and  took  it  out  of 
humankind  as  well  as  I  could,  by 
ordering  every  one  large  doses  of 
exceedingly  nasty  medicine. 

The  day  came,  and  Ihe  hour,  and 
tiie  man  with  the  oysters,  and  Ihe 
cab  to  take  me  to  the  station.  I 
decline  to  state  what  extra  sum  I 
gave  the  man  for  making  a  slight 
d^our,  I  required  cigars— the  only 
shop  at  which  I  would  have  con- 
sented to  procure  them  was  exactly 
opposite  to  No.  8,BeUevue  Gardens. 

My  friends  were  at  their  window : 
they  saw  me  get  out;  they  made  a 
pantomime  expressive  of  intense  de- 
sire that  I  soould  go  in;  and  I 
made  a  pantomime  expressive  of 
mgent  hi^  and  an  utter  impossi- 
bility of  doing  anything  of  the  sort. 
I  was  confirmed  in  my  resolution  by 
seeing  the  golden  hair  and  Ihe  blue 
eyes  of  the  lady  of  my  love — the  one 
waving  cheerfdlly,  and  the  others 
dancing  merrily,  over  the  shoxdder 
of  her  mend. 

Presently,  however,  Bainton  came 
oat  before  I  had  succeeded  in  light- 
ing my  dgar.  '  You  must  come  in,' 
he  said;  'my  wife  wants  to  say 
good-bye  to  you,  and  so  does 
Bessie.' 

I  went  in;  I  choked  back  my 
just  wrath  at  Bessie's  freedom  from 
woe,  and  went  in  magnanimously. 
The  sight  that  greeted  me  was  plea- 
sant; the  renmants  of  a  luncheon 
were  on  the  table,  and  Archer  was 
playing  at  'build  m^  grotto,'  for 
Beffiie's  delectation,  with  the  empty 
oysterHshells. 

'Ifs  a  great  pity  that  yon  must 
go,  IL*.  Gzeylson,'  Mrs.  Bainton 
said;  'we  should  have  had  such  a 
jolly  little  cosy  party  if  you  could 
have  stayed.  Beade  has  been  spared 


by  her  aunt—who  doesn't  keep 
Christmas,  you  know — already,  in- 
stead of  not  coming  till  to-morrow 
evening.  I  wish  you  could  have 
stayed.' 

'Going  into  the  country  ith  a 
mithtake,'  said  Archer  (he  believed 
that  I  must  here  remark  that  his 
imitations  of  Sothem  were  rather 
superior  to  Sothem's  Bundrecury- 
isms);  and  at  that  they  laughed, 
though  why,  I  could  not  for  the  life 
of  me  discover. 

'Going  to  one's  other's  house 
can  never  be  considered  a  mistake 
by  any  man  possessed  of  even  an 
average  share  of  natural  affection; 
and  going  at  Christmas-time  to 
one's  family  is  a  thing  that  I  am 
astonished  at  any  man,  with  a  fisunily 
to  go  to,  neglecting,'  I  said,  virtu- 
ously. I  hoped  my  noble  senti- 
ments would  cover  Archer  with 
shame,  and  Bessie  with  confusion; 
for  hadn't  she  left  her  aunt  to  come 
to  No.  8? 

'He's  a  lunatic,  he  is,'  I  heard 
Archer  murmur  to  Bessie;  and 
Bessie  rewarded  the  suocessfal  imi- 
tation with  a  smile,  but  I  fancied 
somehow  that  she  didn't  endorse  the 
opinion. 

'  Well,  ifs  a  pity  you  can't  stay — 
for  us  I  mean,  said  Mrs.  Bainton. 
'  I  dare  say  you  will  enjoy  yourself 
very  well  though.' 

I  said  I  dare  say  I  should;  and 
then,  subject-matter  of  conversation 
failing,  I  took  my  cab  and  my 
departure. 

I  was  cold — ^blue  with  the  cold — 
and  cross  when  I  reached  Ely.  I  re- 
membered the  horrible  dubiess,  that 
never  a  stray  ray  had  illumined,  of 
both  my  uncle  and  aunt  Charles, 
and  I  dreaded  it    The  former  was  a 

Slethoric,  wheezy  man,  with  a  nose 
ke  a  pear,  and  a  habit  of  silence 
that  was  oppressive,  for  one  knew 
he  wasn't  ttimking,  or  at  least  not 
of  anything  profound  enough  to 
entitle  him  to  indulge  in  such  pro- 
longed cahns.  The  latter  was  a 
healthy,  happy — but  no,  there  is 
small  need  for  me  to  describe  my 
aunt  Charles,  since  she  existe,  I 
firmly  beheve,  in  every  feimily. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  she  was  one  of 
those  women  who  eat,  drink,  and 
avoid   whatever    is   to   be  eaten. 
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drank,  and  avoided,  and  that  she 
had  lived  to  the  age  of  fif^  without 
having  inflicted  worse  evils  on  the 
state  than  two  olodhopping  sons  and 
one  rosy-cheeked  daughter. 

This  pleasing  comhination — of 
plethoric  uncle  redolent  of  com* 
mon-place  virtues,  aunt,  and  anti- 
duigerous  oousinfl — oonstitnted  the 
group  whom  I  had  to  go  down  and 
help  .to  amuse  on  Ohristmas  Eve  in 
place'  of  partaking  of  the  intellectual 
&eat  Archer  would  have  given  me, 
the  smiles  of  hlue-eyed,  gnusefol 
Bessie,  and  the  elegant  little  dinner 
on  which  Mrs.  Bainton  would  be 
safe  to  bring  all  her  young  house- 
keeping talent  to  bear.  It  would 
not  bear  thinking  about,  so  I  entered 
tiie  re&eshment-room  at  Ely  in  a 
rage,  and  ordered  a  glass  of  brandy 
and  water. 

The  girls  were  not  pretty  who 
waited  behind  the  counter  on  this 
eocceptional  occasion;  tiiey  are  so, 
generally,  but  the  cold  had  got  hold 
of  their  noses  and  fingers  with  un- 
becoming cordiality.  The  brandy 
wafi  British;  the  water  was  luke* 
warm;  the  sugar  was  coarse.  Alto- 
gether it  was  Tiot  the  glass  of  biandy 
and  water  to  make  me  feel  more 
kindly  towards  the  kith  In  whose 
cause  I  was  undergoing  these  trials. 

I  walked  into  the  waiting-room, 
intending  to  stand  and  moralize 
sulkily  over  the  fiie  till  such  time 
as  the  down-train  should  please  to 
start,  with  a  sense  of  ill-usage  ting- 
ling in  every  vein;  andaslneoied 
the  fireplace  I  breathed  a  devout 
wish  that  time-hanouied  festival 
and  &mily  gatherings  were,  in  tuif 
language, '  nowhere.' 

I  repeated,  as  I  stood  shrouded  in 
my  own  gloomy  thoughts,  sundiy 
axioms  I  had  lately  beian  teaching 
myself  to  believe  in  asaiduously. 
'  Customs '  were  a  mistake,  I  flaid; 
'  old  habits '  bosh  ;  natural  affection 
and  &mily  ties  were  thii^  that  in* 
fftnts  and  idiots  had  fEdth  in.  Th6 
first  was  all  a  matter  of  education ; 
the  second  were  things  to  be  un- 
loosed as  soon  as  possible  by  a  man 
of  the  world — such  as  I  wa&  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  I  could  take 
joy  and  pleasure  in  the  society  o^ 
my  father  and  mother,  let  the 
former  sleep  away  my  visit  never  so 


soundly,  and  the  latter  bustle  it 
away— unpleasantiy  to  me,  the  guest 
— ^as  only  good  housewives  know 
how.  But  not  as  things  were  with 
my  heart  in  Bessiefs  keeping,  and 
Archer  causing  Bessie  to  unfeelingly 
lau^  away  the  hours  of  my  absence. 
In  short,  I  doubted  my  friend  and 
distrusted  my  mistress;  andobjected^ 
ongeneraland  purely  personal  terms, 
to  benag  bored. 

*  Will  you  allow  me?  Thank  you,' 
asked  and  said  a  fine,  flexible,  rich, 
manly  voice;  and  I,  on  accedhig  to 
the  word  and  gesture  asked  request 
that  I  would  stand  a-one-eide  and 
aUow  him  a  £ur  traveller's  share  of 
the  fire,  found  that  it  proceeded  torn 
the  moustaohe-fiAiaded  lips  of  a  tall, 
aristocratio-looking,  and  altogether 
remarkably  handsome  man. 

The  first  things  that  occur  to  an 
TBTigiifthTnan  to  do,  when  he  finds 
himself  alone,  and  liable  'to  be 
spoken  to '  by  a  stranger,  who  may 
be  a  baron  or  a  brigand,  are  to 
throw  an  expression  of  utter  vaouiiy 
into  his  face,  to  look  eteadfiistly  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  to 
take  up  more  space  with  his  feet, 
and,  perhaps,  to  hum  or  softly 
whiistie  a  few  bars  of  any  xK>pular 
air,  vulgar  or  otherwise,  that  may 
be  remembered  by  him  at  the  mo- 
ment I  did  all  these  things— for 
was  I  not  an  EngUshman?— and  in 
addition  I  scowled  furiously,  for  the 
tones  of  his  voice  had  been  genial 
enough  to  make  me  suspect  that  he 
wanted  to  talk. 

I  glanced  at  Ibe  clock  above  the 
fireplace;  I  glanced  at  the  wztdk 
which  I  with  difficulty  withdrew 
from  under  tiie  mass  <^  coats  and 
waistcoats  in  which  I  had  encum- 
bered myself;  and  to  my  sonow 
and  regret  I  found  that  I  had  yet 
another  Imlf-hour  to  pass  before  the 
train  started. 

It  began  to  grow  unpleasant,  this 
standing  here,  with  only  one  other 
person,  and  that  other  person  of  so 
unexceptionable  a  etyle,  without 
speaking.  I  indicated  a  wiUin^ess 
to  come  to  sp^iking  terms  by  giving 
vent  to  a  pre&toiy  ahem,  accom- 
panied by  a  frank  and  (I  flattered 
myself)  peculiarly  condescending 
sweetness. 

The  stranger  took  no  notice ;  the 
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ocmgh  he  did  not  appaBentiy  hear, 
and  tiie  smile  he  did  not  apparently 
see ;  he  eyidently  cared  nothing 
whatever  about  my  acqfoaintance ; 
and  now  Ibegan  todesiie  to  bestow 
it  upon  him. 

He  was  a  tall,  handsome  man,  I 
have  already  said,  hnt  I  did  not  dis- 
oover  how  aingalariy  handsome  he 
was  xmtQ  he  hiul  be^  soma  time  in 
the  loom,  when  he  sat  down  and 
removed  his  hat  from  his  brow,  and 
threw  off  his  travdling  oloak.  He 
was  a  man  of  about  my  own  age, 
five  or  six  aad*twenty,  well  fbnned, 
easy  in  gestnre  and  gait,  with  an 
imdnlating  action  of  Ihe  shoulders 
timt  is  not  often  seen  in  an  English- 
man. His  hair  was  light  aabnin, 
CDxly,  glossy,  and  luxuriant;  his 
eyes  were  steady  steel  bhie,  with  a 
power  of  settling  instently  on  an  ob- 
ject that  I  had  never  obserred  in 
any  eyes  before;  his  &oe  was  well- 
shaped  and  refined,  and  the  pky  of 
his  lips,  even  as  seen  through  his 
long  tawny  moustache,  was  singu- 
larly pleasing  and  sednetvfe;  his 
eyebrows  and  lashes  were  black,  or 
of  the  deepest  brown ;  and  this  dr- 
cnmstanoe  of  their  sombre  shade 
gave  a  Itxk  of  mailed  power  to  his 
&oe  that  made  it  altogether  a  very 
remarkable  one. 

I  saw  at  once,  with  the  eye  of  a 
man  accustomed  to  note  trifles  in 
his  daily  experience,  that  his  clothes 
ware  well  and  fwhionably  made,  and 
of  the  finest  material:  they  were  not 
so  glossily  new  as  to  exdte  the  sus- 
picion that  they  had  been  had  for 
this  holiday  season,  but  they  were 
micreaaed  and  unworn,  and  iiiey 
fitted  him  to  perfbction. 

There  was  notiiing  of  the  style 
▼nlgarly  termed '  stri&ig^  about  the 
nuuu  He  was  quiet,  subdued,  well 
bred,  in  dress,  voice,  manner,  and 
appearance:  nevertheless  I  toas 
stniok  by  him;  and  the  desire  to 
broach  a  oonveriaation  and  form  and 
forward  an  aoquaintance  with  him, 
grew  and  strBngthensd  as  we  stood 
tiiere—^  gazing  at  tibe  fire, /gazing 
at  him. 

Mentally  bidding  my  constitu- 
tlonal  delicacy  about  forcing  an  in- 
timaoy  inxm  any  man,  and  my  na- 
tional awkwardness  adkn,  I  coughed 
amther  pxefiitory  ahem^  with  the 


intention  of  openmg  a  topic  that 
had  happily  occurred  to  me,  viz., 
the  exceeding  disi^eeability  of  this 
waiting  for  the  train ;  but  my  inten- 
tion was  forestalled  by  his  raising 
his  ^es  from  the  fire,  fixing  them 
steadily  on  mine,  and  observing,  in 
tile  full,  rich,  flexible,  perfectly  into- 
nated voice  that  had  aroused  my  re- 
gard on  his  entrance — 

'When  a  man  has  an  object  in 
journeying,  a  delayed  train  is  a 
nuisance.' 

'A  very  great  one,'  I  responded 
rapidly,  determined  on  doing  my 
beet  to  prevent  the  ball  now  set 
rolling  from  fiedling  into  tiie  well  of 
silence  again.  'Sometimes  a  delayed 
train  gives  one  a  good  opportunity 
of  studying  the  various  forms  im- 
patience takes,  and  drawing  imagi- 
native deductions  from  it  of  what 
each  man's  object  may  be ;  but  at 
this  season  every  one's  is  the  same, 
I  fancy-^to  get  as  soon  as  i)06sible 
to  the  gathering  of  friends  and  rela- 
tions at  home.' 

'  From  which  genial  view  of  others' 
destinations  I  conclude  that  you  are 
thus  happily  circumstanced,'  he  an- 
swered :  '  you  are  bound  for  a  home 
containing  friends  and  relations,  pro- 
bably ;  and  if  so,  I  do  not  wonder  at 
your  evident  impatience  to  be  off. 
I,  on  the  contrary,  having  the  latter 
no  longer,  have  quitted  my  home  for 
the  once  festive  week.' 

A  thought  flashed  across  my  brain. 
My  sister  Margaret  had  said, '  Bring 
some  <me/  Why  should  I  not  ?— I 
reflected  no  fnrtiiier,  but  impulsively 
exclaimed — 

'Do  you  mean  to  say  you  are 
going  to  travel  aimlessly  aU  this 
Ghrii^mas  week,  rather  than  stay  at 
home  by  yourself?' 

'  I  do,'  he  replied ;  '  but  at  the  ex- 
piration of  that  week  I  shall  be 
happy  to  see  you  at  that  home,  if 
you  will  honour  me  with  a  visit,  and 
tell  me  how  you  have  enjoyed  your- 
self in  the  home  you  are  going  to, 
and  amongst  the  kindred  you  are 
happy  enough  to  possess.  My  house 
is  not  a  desolate  one  at  other  times ; 
but  a  wifoless  man  without  a  relation 
in  the  world,  finds  the  season  of  as- 
Bodations  a  hard  one  to  pass  without 
a  heartache,  let  his  wine  be  ever  so 
good  or  bis  cook  ever  such  a  profi- 
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dent  Allow  me  to  give  you  iny 
ciuxl,  and  &yoar  me  with  yours  in 
letnm/ 

I  took  his  card  gladly,  and  saw 
inscribed  thereon,  in  tiie  neatest 
of  type,  the  name  of  '  Sir  Ernest 
Hastings.' 

'  Any  one  will  tell  you  where  my 
place  is,  if  you'll  come  to  Exeter,'  he 
said  when  I  bad  rather  incontinently, 
and  with  a  feeling  that  I  was  doing 
a  Tery  unconyentional  thing,  ac- 
cepted his  inyitation.  '  Take  a  dog- 
cart from  any  one  of  the  inns,  and 
order  the  man  to  drive  you  to 
"  Bawley,"  and  you'll  find  yourself 
at  my  lodge-gates  in  half  an  hour.' 

'  It's  a  very  different  kind  of  thing 
to  what  you  are  accustomed,  I  have 
no  doubt,'  I  said.  '  My  &ther  is  a 
faxmer  of  the  old  school,  who  seeks 
to  be  thought  a  yeoman,  and  nothing 
more ;  an  unpolished  but  a  veiy  ge- 
nuine hospitsdiiy  would  be  accorded 
to  you.  Will  you  go  down  to  the 
Moat  Farm  with  me  ?' 

'  I  will,'  he  said ;  '  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted.'   And  he  went. 

He  was  a  great  success  at  home. 
My  father  liked  him  because  he  list- 
ened to  the  dear  old  man's  oft- 
repeated  assertion '  that  he  was  to 
have  been  a  parson,  he  was;  but 
though  he  never  minded  learning, 
he  couldn't  master  the  Greek '  (quite 
oblivious  of  the  transparent  fietct  that 
he  had  not,  even  at  this  much  later 

Sxiody '  mastered'  his  own  language), 
y  mother  liked  him  because  he  ate 
more  minc^pies  than  were  good  lior 
him,  and  ran  the  risk  of  sequiring 
my  professional  services  by  drinking 
a  filthy  hot  compound  yclept  elder 
wine.  My  sisters  liked  him  for 
various  reasons  of  a  strictly  young- 
ladyish  nature;  and  the  relations 
liked  him  because  he  neither  inter- 
fered with  them  or  their  comforts 
in  any  way.  : 
We  always  went  ^to   church  in 

freat  force  from  the  Okeley  Moat 
arm  on  Christmas-day.  The  pro- 
gramme of  the  day's  proceedmgs 
was  not  a  bad  one,  on  the  whole ; 
and  now  that  I  had  such  a  congenial 
companion  as  this  travelled,  educated 
man — ^this  polished,  refined  baronet, 
who  had  the  &De  tact  (of  perfect 
good  breeding)  to  make  himself  so 
fiioroughly  at  home  and  happy  in  a 


household  so  many  degrees  hnmhler 
than  he  had  ever  been  accustomed 
to— I  quite  enjoyed  it 

After  a  substantial  braak&st,  we 
bad  cherry-brandy  dealt  out  to  us, 
to  keep  the  cold  out,  and  then  we 
started  off  acroas  the  meadow-path 
to  church,  from  whence  we  returned 
to  a  hot  luncheon;  then  came  a  visit 
to  the  yard  where  the  &t  bnUocks 
were  kept;  and  then  dinner.  .Ssthe- 
tical  people  may  think  that  the 
eating  came  too  close  together ;  but 
I  assure  them  it  did  nol^there  was 
nothing  else  to  be  done  at  the  Moat 
Farm. 

My  mother— one  of  those  dan- 
gerously deep  intriguantes  who  are 
transparent  to  the  most  casual  and 
simple-minded  observer — had  de- 
cided that  Fanny,  my  youngest  and 
prettiest  Bister,  was  not  strong 
enough  to  walk  to  church ;  further, 
she  had  decreed  that,  in  pohteness, 
it  behoved  us  to  offer  the  second 
seat  in  the  pony -chaise  to  the 
baronet 

'But  don't  you  think  it  will  seem 
strange,  mamma,  and  I  can  walk 
very  w^  indeed,'  Fanny  had  pleaded 
when  the  matter  was  first  mooted 
by  her  affectionate  and  unambitious 
parent ;  for  Fanny  had  views  of  her 
own — ^viewB,  I  may  go  so  &r  as  to 
say,  not  wholly  unconnected  with  a 
certain  neighbour  of  ours,  whose 
mare,  curiously  enough,  would  al- 
ways take  the  road  to  the  Moat 
Farm  if  she  found  the  reins  loose  on 
her  neck. 

But  Fanny's  objections  (she  was 
only  a  woman,  and  he  was  a  baronet) 
were  swept  away,  uprooted,  thrown 
to  the  winds.  Sir  Ernest  Hastings 
drove  Fanny  to  church,  and  all  the 
neighbours  declared  that  Mr.  Tom 
had  brought  down  Fanny's  '  young 
man.' 

The  week  wore  away.  In  the 
course  of  it  Sir  Emesf  s  popularity 
waxed  wider  and  stronger.  Mar- 
garet and  Fanny  quarreled  hourly, 
not  about  him,  c^  course,  but  about 
things  in  general,  that  always  ap- 
peared to  me,  when  traced  carefully 
tNhok,  to  have  taken  their  rise  in 
him ;  and  the  rider  of  the  mare  who 
knew  her  way  to  our  house  so  well, 
expressed  and  advocated  opinions 
that  bordered  on  GhartisnL    Fanny 
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was  quite  disgusted  "with  him. '  What 
would — ^what  oould  a  man  of  birth 
and  rank  think  of  him?'  she  asked. 
Sir  Ernest  said  little,  but  he  shrug- 
ged his  dionlders,  and  looked  hand- 
somely compassionate  towards  those 
to  whom  such  blessings  were  de- 
nied. 

The  week  ended;  the,  day,  the 
hour  of  our  departure  arriyed ;  Sir 
Ernest,  now  on  intimate  terms  with 
the  whole  flBtnnly,  was  going  up  to 
town  with  me,  when  we  were  to  se- 
parate for  a  few  days ;  he  to  go  down 
to  his  place  near  I^eter,  to  issue  in- 
vitations for  tilie  series  of  entertain- 
ments he  intended  giving  in  my 
honour ;  I  to  see  after  my  patients, 
set  them  going  with  fresh  doses,  see 
that  Archer  was  not  having  it  all 
his  own  way  with  Bessie,  and  then 
to  follow  him  to  Bawley. 

'  I  shall  soon  be  down  at  the  Moat 
Fknn  again,  Tom,'  he  said,  as  we 
parted.  '  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  till 
the  two  places  are  drawn  neaier— 
eh!  old  fellow?' 

Dear  little  Fanny !  she  had  made 
an  impression,  and  no  mistake.  I 
liked  tiie  idea  of  her  being  'Lady 
Hastings '  well ;  and  7,  through  my 
generous  obedience  to  what  some 
people  would  call  a  rash  impulse, 
had  introduced  her  to  this  brilliant 
Me. 

I  sauntered  over  to  the  Baintons 
in  the  evening — found  Bessie  had 
gone  home  for  a  few  days,  but  was 
coming  back  again — heard  that 
Archer  admired  her  (hateful  phrase !) 
very  much— and  told  them  of  the 
acquaintance  I  had  made  in  the  wait- 
jngsroom  at  Ely,  and  its  results. 

Bainton  was  a  cynical  fallow. '  Ton 
don't  mean  that  you  took  a  fellow 
avowedly '  on  the  loose '  at  Christmas, 
when  every  decent  man  has  an  en- 
gagement of  some  sort,  home  to  your 
pretty  sisters — do  you,  Greylson?' 

'My  dear  Bainton,  depend  upon  it, 
those  notions  are  mistakes— vulgar 
pi:6Judices--don't  hold  good  w£mb]i 
ihe  test  of  common  sense  is  applied 
to  them.  If  a  man  has  no  relations, 
and  does  not  choose  to  go  and  bore 
himself  wherever  he  may  dianoe  to 
be  asked,  he>  had  better  go  off  on  the 
chance  of  something  agreeable  turn- 
ing up  in  strange  localities.  It 
answered  in  Hastings'  case:  it  was 


a  kind  of  thing  he  had  not  been  ac- 
customed to;  but  he  ei^oyed  him- 
self, and  made  the  best  of  it/ 

'I  have  no  doubt  he  did,'  said 
Bainton,  drily ;  and  I  chuckled  as  I 
thought—'  I  wonder  what  they'll  say 
when  they  hear  my  sister  is  to  be 
Lady  Hastings?' 

It  was  a  cold,  bright  January 
evening  when  I  found  myself  stand- 
ing in  the  yard  of  the '  B(9d  Lion,'  at 
Exeter.  '  How  for  is  Bawley  from 
this  ?'  I  asked  an  ostler. 

'A  matter  of  four  mile,'  he  an- 
swered. 'Be'egwaintoSirEm'sfs, 
sir?' 

'  Yes,'  I  said,  rather  pompously ; 
for  I  was  a  terrible  snob,  and  ba- 
ronets had  not  been  as  thick  as  black- 
berries with  me  heretofore. 

I  must  here  observe  that  I  re- 
quired to  dwell  constantly  on  the 
rank,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  my 
new  £nend,  in  order  to  keep  my  spi- 
rits up  at  all.  I  had  succeeded  in 
having  an  interview  with  Bessie  be- 
fore leaving  town,  when,  with  many 
blushes,  she  had  given  me  to  under- 
stand tiiat  I  had  been  an  imwise 
man  to  leave  the  field  open.  In  &ct. 
Archer  had  won  her  heart,  and  the 
promise  of  her  hand,  and  nothing 
remained  for  me  to  do  but  to  wim 
her  hapmness,  and  leave  her. 

The  Devonshire  roads  are  pro- 
verbially picturesque,  and  preciously 
bad ;  but  I  think  I  may  safely  back 
that  road  from  Exeter  to  Bawley  as 
the  worst  in  the  county.  What  witii 
emotion  and  the  jolting,  my  heart 
was  in  my  mouth  when  we  reached 
the  lodge  gates. 

'  Is  Sr  Ernest  at  home?'  I  asked 
of  the  woman  who  came  out  to  open 
them. 

'Tes,  sir,'  she  replied.  'He  has 
been  out  this  afternoon  witii  Miss 
Audrey,  but  he's  in  now.' 

'  Who  is  Miss  Audrey,  I  wonder  ?' 
I  said  to  myself^  as  I  was  driven  up 
to  the  hall-door,  and  I  tingled  witn 
fraternal  feelings  on  Fanny's  ao- 
coimt 

I  got  out,  paid  the  man,  rang  the 
bell,  and  pomting,  as  I  passed  the 
servant  who  opened  the  door,  to  my 
portmanteau,  I  ordered  him  to  pi(d[ 
it  np,  and  tell  his  master  at  once 
that  Mr.  Greylson  was  coma 

'  Beg  pardon,  sir,'  said  the  man, 
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Yery  reepectMlv,  '  bnt  doea  master 
eipect  you?' 

'  Yes,  certainly  he  does,'  I  replied, 
Tsther  hotlj. 

'  Will  Ton  step  in  here,  tben,'  he 
said,  op^iiiig  ^o  door  of  a  cold 
library,  in  which  I  found  myself 
presently  alone, '  and  Til  go  and  tell 

'  He  had  a  wanner  reception  at 
&6  Hoat  Farm,'  I  Siud,  shi^enngl;. 
'  Howero,  it  mil  be  all  li^t  pre- 
sently,' , 


ffinntee  passed — I  grew  impatient, 
fmd,  eooth  to  Eay,  rather  offecded.  At 
Iwt  I  heard  a  firm  step  in  the  hall, 
the  door  was  opened,  and  a  tall, 
Bhght,  noble-lookmg  old  man  entered 
the  room,  with  my  card  in  his  hand. 

He  fanned  inquiringly  from  it  to 
me. 

'  &&.  Thomaa  Greylson?'  be  said, 
intwrogatavely, 

'  The  same,  air,'  I  replied.  '  I  am 
here  at  the  inTitatiaii  of  my  friend. 
Sir  Broest  HastangB.' 


'  I  fear  there  is'stme  mistake/ he     'are  yoa  ccaning  to  dinner?    lam 

waiting.' 

'  Yes,  directly,  Audrey,  n^  loTO,' 
he  answered. 

And  then  I  remembered  that  I 
ou^t  to  go;  and  while  I  was  de- 
claring my  intention  of  doing  so,  I 
glanced  at  the  lady. 

She  was  a  Tery  lovely  girl  of  about 
eighteen,  with  a  bright,  fair,  apark- 
ling  fiice,  and  a  graceful,  slender 
fignie. 

No  pen  cut  do  justace  to  her 
chums  as  she  stood^fbr  she  ohoee 
to  stay  and  listen  to  tbe  eiory  of  my 
deception  and  discomfiture — leaning 
on  her  fatfaer'a  arm,  on  which  sbo 
had  placed  her  hand  when  impa- 


What  myfirst  impulse  was  I  have 
no  yery  distinct  recolleoticm.  I  be- 
lievo  I  subaided  on  to  a  ho&,  and 
gazed  vacantly  and  idiotically  at  the 
gentleman.  At  any  rate,  that  is 
where  I  found  myself,  and  what  I 
fonnd  myself  doing,  when  I  reco- 
Tered  my  senses  partiallj  after  a 

While  Z  was  onployed  in  putting 
him  in  posseeeion  of  so  much  of  the 
case  as  I  understood  myself,  the  door 

red,  and  a  silk  mstled  heavily 
J  over  the  carpet 
'Papa,'  a  bewitching  voice  said. 
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ikaatlj  smmnoning  him  from  the 
room. 

I  see  her  npw  as  I  saw  her  then, 
with  the  long  folds  of  her  blue  silk 
dress  fiftlliDg  away  rotmd  her  tall, 
slight  form  in  easy,  graceful  waves, 
that  I  have  never  seen  achieved  by 
any  other  woban  in  these  days  of 
crinoline.  TQere  was  white  lace 
roond  the  top  of  her  dress,  I  remem- 
ber ;  and  her  whiter  neck  rose  above 
it,  with  the  proud,  soft  sweep  of  a 
swan's;  and  Her  long  round  white 
anus  came  out  &om  more  soft  folds 
(XFlace ;  and  her  taper  fingers  sparkled 
with  gems ;  and  her  beautifol  chest- 
nut luiir  was  raised,  and  lifted  back 
off  her  clear,  bright  brow,  and 
&stened — ^it  was  half  curl  and  half 
wave  that  hair — with  a  gold  comb 
in  a  looeely-ofranged  mass  of  ring- 
lets  behind.  'Her  eyes  flashed,  and 
her  lips  parted  merrily  as  I  proceeded 
with  my  tale ;  and  at  last  she  inter- 
rupted me  abruptly  with — 

'  Don't  be  mortified  about  such  a 
trifla  You  have  been  taken  in  and 
tricked  by  one  of  the  most  specious 
rascals  in  existence.' 

'  Do  yon  know  him,  then,  madam  ?' 
I  asked. 

'  Do  I  not !'  she  replied,  laughing. 
'  Has  not  papa  told  you  who  he  is  ? 
WeU,  then,  I  will,  for  it  is  well  you 
should  know  at  once,  and  be  able  to 
join  us  in  the  laugh.  From  your 
description,  it  must  have  been  papa's 
late  vfJet,  turned  away  for  robbery, 
^t  you  met' 

I  suppose  the  mortification  I  ex- 
perienced was  apparent  in  my  coun- 
tenanoe. 

'  Papa,'  she  continued, '  Mr.  Greyl- 
son  must  come  in  and  dine  with  us, 
and  then  we  will  talk  it  over  com- 
fortably.' 


She  turned  to  lead  the  way,  but  I 
protested,  and  she  paused. 

'Certainly,  certainly,  you  must,' 
said  her  fi^ther ;  and,  after  some  little 
discussion,  the  result  was  that  I  did 
go  in  and  dine  with  them;  and 
though  at  first  I  felt  like  an  im- 
postor, they  soon  set  me  at  my  ease, 
and  made  me  &r  happier  than  I 
could  have  been  at  fiawley,  even 
had  the  clever  cheat,  who  had  iiicked 
me  into  coming  there,  been  the  ge- 
nuine baronet 

Miss  Hastings  was  an  only  child, 
and  an  heiress,  and  I  must  say  that 
she  was  as  self-wiUed  and  deter- 
mined as  only  children  and  heiresses 
have  ever  been  since  novels  have 
been  first  written  about  them.  First, 
she  insisted,  and  made  her  fiftther  in- 
sist, upon  my  staying  there  that 
night ;  then  she  declared  that  I  ought 
to  stay  as  long  as  I  had  been  invited 
for  by  the  audacious  valet ;  then  she 
insisted  that  I  should  accept  an  in- 
vitation to  come  again.  Li  a  very 
little  time,  if  she  had  suggested,  &r 
less  insisted  upon  it,  I  would  have 
blown  out  my  brains. 

However,  she  made  no  such  sug- 
gestion; so,  after  a  ediort  period  of 
(to  me)  deliriously  happy  inter- 
course, I  made  her  an  offer,  and  she 
Eut  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  affoir 
y  insisting  upon  marrying  me. 

I  don't  cut  and  carve  people's 
bodies  any  longer ;  for  my  wife  has 
a  profound  distaste  to  surgery — 
besides,  I  am  wanted  at  Bawley. 
The  £eunily  gathering  will  take  place 
as  usual  tibis  year,  but  it  wiU  not  be 
held  at  the  Moat  Farm.  I  am  be- 
ginning to  cultivate  oountry-gentle- 
manish  notions,  and  I  want  to  have 
my  own  people  about  me  in  my 
own  house. 


YOU  m.— HO.  I. 
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OEICKETANA. 
Pabt  V. 

LORD'S  CRICKET-GROUND  AND   THE   EARLY    LONDON   CLUBS— MARYLE^ 
BONE  CELEBRITIES  WHO  HAVE  LATELY  PASSED  AWAY. 


TO  contmne :  Cricket^  among  other 
field-sports,  being  so  nighly 
condndve  to  health,  no  Tronder  that 
men  high  and  low,  and  of  all  de- 
grees, play,  and  play  it  out  of  prin- 
m>le — ^that  is,  hiecanse  they  like  it. 
we  seriously  maintain  it  is  good  for 
them ;  and  that,  while  mens  sana 
in  corpore  sano  is  essential  to  seeing 
straight  and  walking  straight  in  the 
path  of  duty,  we  certainly  ought  to 
nave  the  satis&ction  of  feeling  very 
virtuous  while  we  so  amuse  our- 
selves. 

But  of  those  who  enter  most  se- 
riously into  the  sport,  we  must 
chiefly  mention  the  M.  C.  G.  and  the 
Zingari. 

A  few  words  shall  be  devoted  to 
each.  What  can  we  say  new  of  the 
M.  C.  C.  ? 

One  way  of  saying  things  new  is 
to  rescue  old  things  from  oblivion ; 
and  few  of  the  rising  generation 
know  anything  of  the  origin  of  the 
M.  C.  C. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  the  &mous  Hambledon  Club, 
in  Hampshire,  as  well  as  the  Coun- 
ties Kent  and  Surrey,  used  to  play 
matches,  creating  interest  &r  and 
wide,  almost  equal  to  a  race  for 
county  stakes  in  these  days.  Earl 
Winchilsea  and  Sir  Horace  Mann 
were  so  ambitious  for  the  honour  of 
their  counties,  that — even  as  Puller 
Pilch  received  an  annuity  to  live 
where  he  could  come  and  play  for 
Kent — they  were,  even  in  those  early 
and  unsophisticated  times,  quite 
alive  to  the  feeling  of  retaming  a 
good  player  as  bailiff  or  as  game- 
keeper, though  good  for  little  else 
than  to  add  strength  to  their  Eleven. 

Cricket,  about  this  time,  must 
have  required  noble  patronage  to 
rescue  it  from  the  category  of  vulgar 
games;  for  Eobert  Southey  thought 
it  was  not  generally  deemed  a  game 
for  gentlemen  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  He  quotes,  in  support 
of  his  opinion^  a  i)aper  of  the  '  Con- 


noisseur,' dated  1756,  in  which  one 
Mr.  Toby  Bumper's  vulgarities  are 
thus  enumerateoi :  '  Drin£ng  purl  in 
the  morning,  eating  black  puddings, 
at  Bartholomew  Fair,  boxing  with 
Buckhorse,  and  also  that  he  was- 
frequently  engaged  at  the  Artillery' 
Ground  with  Faukner  and  Dingate 
at  cricket,  and  is  esteemed  as  good  a 
bat  as  either  of  the  Bennets.' 

Most  truly  times  are  changed. 
Fancy  a  gentleman  now-a-day  s  losing 
his  character,  instead  of  gaining  one 
as  good  or  better,  by  practising  at 
Lord's,  and  being  one  of  the  best 
bats  of  his  day  1 

Still  at  this  very  date  there  were 
those  who  either  disdained  the  igno- 
rant prejudice  against  our  noble 
game,  or  else  found  those  to  counte- 
nance them  in  cricket  as  a  respect- 
able and  worthy  pastime.  For  Ho- 
race  Walpole,  wnting  in  1849,  say& 
the  clergy  were  the  great  players ; 
and  Lord  Montford  took  as  much 
pains  as  the  late  Benjamin  Aislaby^ 
Esq.,  for  many  years  the  secretary 
of  the  M.  C.  C,  to  bring  a  good  field 
together.  Horace  Walpole's  words 
are:  'I  could  tell  you  of  Lord 
Montford's  making  cricket  matches, 
and  fetching  up  parsons  by  express 
from  different  piurts  of  England  to- 
play  on  Bichmond  GreeiL' 

Add  to  this,  that  within  one  year 
of  this  very  date,  in  1748,  there  was 
an  action  at  law  to  recover  two  bets 
of  25^.  each,  laid  on  a  match  of  Uie 
County  of  Kent  against  All  England,, 
as  in  Waller's  Beports.  The  ques- 
tion raised  was  whether  cricket  was 
an  unlawful  game  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Statute  of  the  9^1  of  Anne 
against  gaming.  The  Court  very 
sensibly  held  as  follows :  '  Cricket  is 
(to  be  sure)  a  manly  gome,  and  not 
bad  in  itself,  but  in  the  ill  use  that  is 
made  of  it  by  betting  more  than  loZ.  on 
it :  that  is  bad,  and  against  the  law.' 

The  Artillery  Groimd  was  the 
oldest  metropolitan  ground  on  re- 
cord.  Matches  on  that  ground  were 
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advertised  in  the  '  Daily  Adyertiser/ 
The  following  sounds  quite  modem^ 
copied  firom  that  paper  in  1754 : — 

'Artillery  Ground,  London. — On 
Monday  next  will  be  played  a  Cricket 
Match  of  five  a-side :  Faulkner  and 
the  two  Harrises,  John  Prame,  and 
Darling,  against  John  Mansfield^ 
John  Bell,  John  Bryant,  little  Ben- 
net,  and  William  Emg,  for  a  guinea 
a  man.  The  wickets  to  be  pitched 
at  twelve  o'clock.  The  match  to  be 
played  out' 

The  propriety  of  the  gome,  from 
its  mixed  character,  as  alBO  from  the 
gambling  it  involved,  certainly  was  a 
matter  of  discussion  about  this  time ; 
because,  in  the  '  The  British  Cham- 
pion,' in  1 74  3 ,  a  correspondent  writes, 
among  other  observations  :— 

'  I  have  been  led  into  these  reflec- 
tions by  some  odd  stories  I  have 
lately  heard  of  cricket  matches,  to 
whidi,  but  for  eye-witnesses,  I  never 
could  have  yielded  any  belief.  Is  it 
not  a  very  wild  thing  to  be  as  serious 
in  making  such  a  match  as  in  the 
most  material  occurrences  in  life  ?' 

FThen  at  this  date  cricket  matches 
dia  excite  the  warmest  interest,  un- 
doubtedly.] 

'  Would  it  not  be  extremely  odd 
to  see  lords  and  gentlemen,  clergy- 
men and  lawyers,  associating  them- 
selves with  butchers  and  cobblers  in 
pursuit  of  their  diversions?' 

The  writer  then  complains  of  the 
game  being  made,  just  as  at  Lord's 
now,  'the  subject  of  public  adver- 
tisement, to  draw  together  great 
crowds  of  people,  who  ought  all  of 
them  to  be  somewhere  else.' 

He  further  complains  that — 

'  The  advertisements  most  impu- 
dently recite  that  great  sums  are 
laid.  So  some  people  are  so  little 
ashamed  at  breaking  the  laws  that 
they  had  (from  their  high  position} 
a  hand  in  making,  that  they  give 
jmblic  notice  of  it. 

The  game  that  the  said  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  had  learnt  in  the  Ar- 
tillery Ground,  near  Finsbury  Square, 
they  afterwards  practised  in  tiie  White 
Conduit  Fields.  This  White  Conduit . 
Club  consisted  of  Lord  Winchilsea, 
Sir  H.  Mann,  and  all  the  leading 
patrons  of  the  game ;  but  the  exact 
date  of  the  formation  of  that  club 
cannot  be  ascertained;  but  it  was  in 


the  year  1787  that  the  Marylebone 
Club  was  iformed  of  its  members, 
and  used  to  meet  early  in  each 
season  at  the  '  Star  and  Garter,'  in 
Pall  Mall,  to  discuss  the  laws  of  the 
game  over  their  wine — ^which  laws  • 
grew  up  gradually,  with  almost  as 
many  alt^tions  and  additions  as 
there  were  years  during  the  last 
port  of  the  centmy.  The  gradual 
growth  of  the  constitution  of  these 
laws  we  reserve  for  developmeut  on 
another  occasion. 

One  of  the  attendants  on  the 
White  Conduit  Club  was  Thomas 
Lord,  a  Scotchman,  said  to  have  fled 
to  London  because,  from  his  Jacobite 
predilections,  his  native  land  had 
proved  tmpleasani  Lord,  very  like 
a  Scotchman,  perceiving  a  demand 
for  cricket  accommodation,  set  up  a 
supply,  and,  being  promised  sup- 
port, took  a  niece  of  ground  in  the 
year  1787,  wnere  now  stands  Dorset 
Square,  which  grotmd  soon  went  by 
the  name  of  '  Lord's.' 

From  the  time  this  first  '  Lord's 
Grotmd'  Was  formed,  the  White 
Conduit  Club  was  re-established,  or 
became  the  nucleus  of  another,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  M.  C.  C. 

From  the  site  of  Dorset  Square 
Thomas  Lord  afterwards  removed, 
strange  to  say,  not  only  himself  and 
bats  and  balls,  but  the  very  turf  on 
which  they  had  played,  to  a  second 
field,  still  called  Lord's,  at  South 
Bonk,  near  the  Eegenfs  Park.  From 
South  Bank,  driven  by  the  cutting 
of  the  canal,  he  next  removed  the 
very  turf  once  more  to  the  land  now 
in  possession  of  Mr.  Dork,  which 
is  the  veritable  'Lord's  Cricket 
Ground '  of  the  present  day. 

Thomas  Lord  had  many  ups  and 
downs  in  life.  Lord  and  his  ances- 
tors were  Boman  Catholics,  and  had 
all  their  property  confiscated—  as  Mr. 
Haygarth,  in  his  'Cricket  Biogra- 
phies,' written  with  so  much  care  and 
industry,  has  collected — by  taking 
part  in  the  Bebellion  of  1745;  so 
that  Lord's  &ther  had  to  work  as  a 
labourer  on  the  very  farm  that  once 
belonged  to  him.  Thomas  Lord  was 
once  a  mere  bowler  on  the  ground 
of  White  Conduit  Fields,  then  the 
proprietor  of  Lord's— also  a  wine- 
merchant,  residing  in  a  house  look- 
ing on  to  'Lord's.'    He  only  died 
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five  years  smoe,  aged  74,  at  West- 
meon,  in  Hampshire,  where  he  re- 
tired in  his  old  age. 

We  need  make  no  apology  for 
saying  thus  much  of  a  man  who  in 
any  honest  way  left  a  name  of  world- 
wide celebrity. 

But  there  is  a  gentleman  whose 
name  deserves  to  be  remembered  in 
connection  with  Lord's— even  longer 
still— the  name  of  Mr.  William  Wiurd, 
once  Bonk  Director  and  Member  of 
Parliament  Mr.  Ward*s  name  is 
chiefly  known  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion 88  having  made  the  longest 
score  on  record — 278;  but  it  was 
only  against  Norfolk,  an  inferior 
Eleven,  though  Mr.  Budd  was  a  man 
given  and  bowled.  But  Marsden 
made  327  against  W.  Clarke  and 
Tom  Barker ;  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Grace, 
this  year  at  Canterbury,  made  192, 
and  not  out,  against  much  good 
bowling,  and  not  on  smooth  ground. 
He  afterwards  got,  reckoning  catches 
and  stumping,  every  wicket  in  the 
second  innings  of  the  same  game. 
Mr.  Grace's  play  on  that  occasion, 
regarded  as  a  whole,  far  surpasses 
Mr.  Ward's,  and  is  decidedly  the 
greatest  achievement  on  record. 
The  M.C.C.  presented  him  not 
only  with  a  bat,  but  with  the  boll 
set  on  a  stand  with  silver  plate, 
suitably  inscribed. 

About  1825,  as  Thomas  Lord 
wished  to  retire,  and  there  was  great 
daoger  of  so  valuable  a  piece  of 
building-ground  being  soon  turned, 
like  the  old  ground,  into  another 
Dorset  Square,  or  covered  witii  St. 
John's  Wood  villas— 1^.  Word  very 
patriotically  purchased  the  lease, 
though  only  to  be  obtained  at  a  very 
high  price.  In  the  year  1836  Mr. 
Ward  had,  from  altered  drcum- 
stances,  retired  firom  his  mansion  in 
Bloomsbury  Square,  fis»hionable 
enough  in  those  days— a  house  re- 
membered by  many  a  Wykehamist ; 
for  Mr.  Wani,  bred  at  Winchester, 
had  regularly  a  Wykehamist  supper 
on  the  occasion  of  the  School 
Matches— he  then  sold  the  remain- 
der of  the  lease  to  Mr.  Dark.  Mr. 
Dark  has  been  connected  with  Lord's 
for  fifty-seven  years — believed  to 
have  begun  life  as  a  boy  on  that 
ground.  Dark  was  once  a  fiur  slow 
bowler.    In  1835  li©  bowled  'slows' 


for  the  M.  C.  C.  at  Oxford,  but  with- 
out much  success. 

The  M.  C.  C.  always  exhibited  the 
best  play  in  any  part  of  England 
within  reach  of  London — a  small 
circle  comparatively,  before  the 
days  of  railways;  and  they  went 
on  gathering  strength,  until  in  1853 
the  'Club  and  Ground*  played 
and  beat  All  England.  The 
records  of  matches  in  the  books  of 
the  M.  C.  C.  commence  with  the 
year  1791.  The  Pavilion  wa^  burnt 
down  between  the  first  and  second 
days  of  the  Harrow  and  Winchester 
match  in  1825,  when  the  oldest 
scores  perished.  Copyists  employed 
to  preserve  certain  scores  seem  to 
have  done  their  work  very  care- 
lessly. 

Many  great  men  have  been  con- 
nected at  some  time  of  their  lives 
with  Lord's  and  tiie  M.  C.  C.  Oreat 
in  more  senses  than  one.  Lord  Fre- 
deric said  of  Mr.  Ward  that  he  was 
too  big  to  play  at  cricket;  but  there 
have  been  bigger  men  than  Mr. 
Ward  very  useftd  in  their  way. 
James  Burfs  playing  weight  was 
19  stone,  Mr.  A.  Mynn's  as  much, 
and  Brown  of  Brighton  played  from 
x6  to  18  stone.  Mr.  Bei^jamin  Ai»- 
laby  must  not  be  forgotten.  His 
playing  weight — for  he  did  play — 
the  ps^  of  running  done  both  in 
field  and  at  wicket  by  proxy,  an 
indulgence  granted  to  his  years — 
must  have  been  as  great  as  either  of 
those  already  named.  For  his  long 
services  as  secretary,  the  M.  C.  C. 
honoured  this  gentleman  with  a  re- 
quest to  sit  for  his  bust,  now  in  the 
Pavilion.  Mr.  Ward  loved  a  joke, 
even  to  the  very  verge  of  puns; 
and,  being  rather  jealous,  he  re- 
marked, '  Humph !  if  they  are  going 
to  take  old  Aislaby's  bust,  they  had 
better  make  haste,  or  he'll  bunt  first' 

Many  very  good,  genial,  honest 
souls,  with  very  much  of  nature's 
gentleman  entering  into  their  oom- 
I)osition,  have  left  a  name  often  men- 
tioned among  the  elders  both  of  the 
Pavilion  and  of  the  'Bing.'  Two 
of  these  worthy  fellows  especially 
recur. 

The  first  is  Saunders,  a  very  ele- 
gant player,  and  one  of  the  finest 
cutters  ever  seen.  His  style  was 
new  at  that  day:  instead  of  shifting 
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the  piTot  foot  to  cat  at  off  balls,  he 
dOBsed  the  other  over,  as  nearly  all 
the  best  batsmen  do  now.  Saunders' 
health  began  to  ML,  with  symptoms 
of  oonsomption,  about  his  twenty- 
eighth  year,  and  the  M.  C.  C,  in  pity 
for  him,  were  kindly  about  to  leave 
him  out  of  the  great  match  of  the 
season,  in  order  to  spare  his  strength ; 
bat  poor  Saunders  was  deeply  af- 
fected at  its  being  thought  he  was  fit 
to  play  no  longer,  and  exclaimed, 
'Happen  what  wUl,  I  must  play 
one  match  more.'  'We  could  not 
refuse  him,'  said  Mr.  Bennett, '  and 
he  played.  Never  did  he  play  in 
finer  form;  but  this  was  his  last 
midch.  He  sank  from  that  time,  and 
never  played  again.' 

The  second  of  our  &vourite8 
was  James  Gobbett  No  'man 
was  ever  more  popular  as  a 
I^yer,  either  among  the  profes- 
sionals or  their  employers.  He  was 
by  &r  the  most  easy  in  delivery,  and 
the  fiyrest  of  all  round-arm  bowlers. 
His  hand  never  seemed  above  his 
elbow,  but  quite  horizontal,  and  the 
ball  went  ftlriTnTning  and  spinning 
firam  his  hand.  As  Oobbett  bowled 
to  you,  till  the  ball  touched  the 
ground  it  looked  as  plain  and  easy 
as  bowling  could  be;  but  at  the 
pitch  it  spun  into  the  wicket  with  an 
mciease  of  speed  we  rarely,  if  ever, 
have  seen  equalled.  Buttress,  how- 
ever, is  very  great  in  this  way,  and 
as  a  bowler,  in  his  best  da^s,  is 
second  to  none  at  the  present  day. 
While  Gobbett  lived,  tediously  long 
scores  were  almost  unknown,  and 
he  was  noted  as  the  man  to  get 
the  hardest  wicket — ^a  bowler  never 
to  be  'collared.'  Oobbett,  like 
Saunders,  was  during  his  last  year 
a  painful  sight  to  his  friends — 
playing  (!)  in  a  state  of  pain,  and 
wanting  all  that  superfluity  of 
health  and  spirits  which  cricket 
seems  designed  to  throw  off.  He 
died  of  consumption,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-eight 

A  cricketer's  life  is  rather  a  hard 
one  for  some  constitutions.  HiUyer 
went  with  the  M.  C.  0.  to  play  at 
Lansdowne  when  the  weather  was  so 
cold  that  men  ran  between  whiles  to 
the  potato-cooking  to  warm  their 
hands.  His  rheumatic  attack  that 
crippled  him  he  dated  from  that 


day.  Dorrington  also  was  said  to 
have  caught  his  death  of  cold  stand- 
ing in  long  wet  cow-grass,  in  badly- 
kept  ground,  when  playing  country 
matches. 

An  old  man,  in  his  recollections 
of  Lord's,  said  he  never  remembered 
any  pugilist  among  cricketers— no 
professional  pugilist  he  meant;  for 
Mr.  Budd  was  first-rate  with  the 
gloves ;  and  when,  at  the  visit  of  the 
allied  sovereigns,  the  Elgin  marbles 
were  displayeid,  in  the  way  of  com- 
paring tne  modem  muscular  deve- 
lopment with  that  of  the  ancients  in 
basso-relievo,  some  pugilistic  exhi- 
bition was  got  up,  and  Mr.  Budd 
was  selected  to  put  on  the  gloves. 
Byron  depreciate  this  display  un- 
fiurly,  when  he  sings  of  'aU  the 
bruisers  from  all  St.  Giles.' 

Our  friend  could  also  remember 
very  few  butchers  in  the  cricket- 
field,  though  Saunders  was  an  in- 
stance; but  as  to  tailors,  there  have 
been  enough  first-rates  for  ever  to 
redeem  that  fraternity  from  the  im- 
putation of  constituting  that  frac- 
tional part  of  manhood  so  long  the 
popular  valuation  of  them.  Why 
should  we  mention  others,  when 
Fuller  Pilch,  and  Brown  of  Brighton, 
were  knights  of  the  needle  botti  ? 

The  very  names  of  Brown  and 
Lord's  Oiicket  Groimd  causes  to 
move  through  our  mind  a  moving 
scene  of  figures  and  events. 

Amongst  all  the  powers  of  nature 
and  the  moving  agencies  of  this 
world,  some  of  the  most  trivial  in 
appearance  are  by  no  means  trivial 
in  their  effects.  Who  can  say  what 
the  world  owes  to  '  chaff?'  It  is  a 
kind  of  stimulus  that  has  moved 
many  a  man  who  was  proof  against 
sober  reason  and  cogent  argument. 
Mr.  Osbaldeston,  by  tiie  terrific  pace 
of  his  bowling,  albeit  he  bowled 
double  wicket  matches  away  by  tips 
and  byes,  used  to  boast  of  his  supe- 
riority of  single  wicket.  '  Our  men,' 
said  Mr.  Wud, '  grew  tired  of  being 
chaffed  by  Osbaldeston  and  the  party 
usually  about  him,  and  were  mu(£ 
at  a  loss  how  to  take  a  rise  out  of 
him,  when  I  called  attention  to 
Brown  of  Brighton,  who  was,  I 
think,  rather  the  faster  of  the  two. 
The  consequence  was,  that  in  1818 
a  match  was  made,  and  Osbaldeston 
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appeared  ^tb  bis  usual  supporters, 
and  was  beaten. 

Seeing  tbe  matcb  going  against 
bim,  tbe  same  men  wbo  came  to 
cbaff  on  one  side  took  tbe  otber,  and 
Osbaldeston  was  so  angry,  tbat  be 
scratcbed  bis  name  off  the  list  of 
tbe  M.  G.  C,  and,  witb  one  or  two 
exceptions,  never  played  again. 
'  Brown  and  Osbaldeston  were  as 
hat  as  any  bowlers  on  record.  We 
remember  bearing  Mr.  Bndd  say 
tbat  tbe  pace  was  mncb  &ster  tban 
Mr.  Kirwan's:  be  also  said  tbat 
neitber  Brown  nor  Osbaldeston 
was  foster  tban  Mr.  Maroon. 
Probably  Mr.  Fellows  was  as  fast 
Mynn,  Jackson,  T.  Sberman,  and 
Tarrant  deserve  tbe  next  place  in 

g>int  of  speed.  Mr.  Haygartb  ro- 
tes tbat '  little '  Bencb  of  Brighton, 
in  stopping  for  Brown,  used  to  bave 
a  kind  of  sack  staffed  witb  straw  to 
protect  bimdelf :  if  so,  we  can  attest 
tbat,  in  stopping  to  Mr.  Marcon,  onr 
late  very  excellent  Mend  Jobn  Mar- 
shall exhibited  to  ns  leggings  made 
to  order  of  prodigious  thickness. 

We  are  all  apt  to  think  little  of 
tbe  play  of  bygone  days ;  but  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  powers  of 
William  Beldbam,  if  we  call  atten- 
tion to  tbe  fiict,  that  when,  in  1819, 
be  first  encountered  Brown,  Beldbam 
was  in  bis  fiffcy-fonrth  year ;  and  an 
eye-witness  told  ns  tbat,  besides 
playing  or  slipping  nearly  every  ball, 
till  Brown  did  not  like  to  bowl  near 
bim,  be  once  '  tamed  round  and  bit 
a  leg-ball  tbe  way  it  was  going,' 
amidst  great  applause  from  the  Pa- 
vilion. Beldbam's  score  was  '  72, 
bowled  by  Beagley.'  Let  any  one 
only  pictare  to  himself  one  of  oar 
superannuated  players  thus  doing 
what  be  pleased  witb  Mr.  Fellows' 
bowling  at  bis  best  day ! 

Lord  F.  Beauclerk,  at  the  same 
age,  scored  78  in  one  innings  against 
Asbby,  then  tbe  best  bowler  of  bis 
day. 

As  to  tbe  age  of  cricketers  in  early 
days,  the  players  bad  a  long  reign 
before  they  were  superseded.  For 
in  18 10  a  mateh  was  played  between 
the  old  and  the  young — Hie  young 
being  limited  to  tbe  age  of  thirty- 
eight ;  whereas  now  you  can  hardly 
name  an  All  England  man  as  old  as 
tbiriy-eigbt,  the  choice  is  so  large. 


Younger'^men  tread  the  old  'ones 
out  Jobn  Bayley,  tbe  slow  round- 
arm  bowler,  played  on  in  tbe  great 
matebes  till  ms  fiffcy-sixth  year,  and, 
strange  to  say,  he  was  never  greatly 
distingnkhed  till  be  was  agjod  forty- 
two.  Lillywbito  played  till  about 
the^same  age:  Bayley,  like  Pilcb 
and  Brown,  was  a  tailor. 

Bayley  of  late  years  has  been  em- 
ployed chiefly  as  an  umpire,  espe- 
cially since  the  death  of  Caldecoxirt^ 
often  called  'Honest  WiU  Cald&- 
court,'  a  worthy,  civil  man,  wbo 
served  as  a  practice  bowler  to  tbe 
Marylebone  Club  for  tbe  long  period 
of  forty  seasons.  He  was  one  of  tbe 
very  best  cricket  tutors  we  ever  re- 
member. We  acknowledge  deriving 
more  information  from  Caldecourt 
than  from  any  one  man :  his  expe- 
rience bad  been  so  great,  and  be 
could  give  a  reason  for  everything. 
Had  Oaldecourt  been  a  scholar,  biB 
BeooUections  would  bave  been  ca- 
rious. We  particularly  rememb^ 
some  of  bis  observations  about  tbe 
matobes  that  were  bought  and '  made 
safe'  in  early  days.  It  was  only 
practicable  to  make  any  bet  safe  by 
bribing,  when  tbe  strength  of  a  side 
lay  in  some  two  great  players ;  but 
in  our  time,  imless  you  bribed  nearly 
half  tbe  side,  tbe  event  would  still 
remain  too  doubtful  for  heavy  odds. 
Caldecouri;  said  be  bad  seen  sharp 
practice,  and  dishonour  of  another 
kind,  too  commonly  among  the  em- 
ployers ;  so  what  could  you  say  to 
the  servante  ?  It  must  have  been  a 
strange  scene,  tbat  to  whicb  we 
were  at  the  time  adverting— when 
the  dinner-party  in  tbe  Pavibon  was 
surprised  at  a  crowd  and  a  fight, 
or  preparations  for  a  fight,  in  the 
middle  of  tbe  ground ;  and  forthwith 

L and  S- —  (we  will  tell  the 

names  to  no  one  wbo  knows  them 
not  already,  for  fear  of  buriing  tbe 
feelings  of  Mends  or  relatives)  were 
ordered  to  be  brought  into  tbe  Pavi- 
lion. Tbe  two  men  were  so  much 
excited,  and  powerful  men  both,  tbat, 
to  prevent  mischief,  one  was  placed 
on  each  side  of  tbe  table.  Then  be- 
gan recriminations. 

'  Ton  were  paid  to  lose  the  Surrey 
mateh.' 

'Tou  were  bought  over  at  Not- 
tingham.' 
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'  Who  nuBsed  the  catch  at  Bury?' 

'  Ay,  and  who  bowled  at  anythmg 
hat  the  wicket  down  in  Kent?* 

The  looks  of  some  of  the  M.  G.  C, 
who  had  lost  their  money  contrary 
io  all  calcnlation  on  these  several 
matches,  mnst  haye  been  amnsing  to 
see. — ^The  two  players  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  selling  any  more 
matches  from  that  day  forth. 

*  I  have  seen  things  qnite  as  bad 
in  a  milder  form/  said  Mr.  Felix.  *  I 
remember  once  an  express  expected 
on  the  morning  of  a  Kent  match,  to 
say  whether  Wenman  could  play  or 
not  Two  gentlemen  (?^  walked 
down  to  the  gate  at  Loid's  for  the 
•eartiest  information.  The  reply  was, 
"Wenman  is  too  ill  to  play."  "That's 
a  pity,"  was  the  remark ;  "  but  you 
.ai^  I  need  say  nothing  about  it  I 
think  we  can  now  afford  to  back 
England."  Accordingly  they  pro- 
ceeded to  bet  against  Kent!' 

This,  and  actions  of  the  same  kind, 
common  men/ee?  is  not  honest,  how- 
•ever  fiishionable ;  and  we  cannot  for- 
get that  more  than  once  they  have 
been  quoted  to  us,  with  the  com- 
ment, 'Now  pray,  sir,  which  is 
worse?'  But  let  us  turn  from  this 
unpleasant  subject 

liOTd  Frederick  Beauclerk  is  the 
greatest  name  in  cricket  He  was  a 
frequent  attendant  at  Lord's,  either 
as  a  player  or  a  looker  on,  for  nearly 
sixty  years.  A  vivid  description  of  his 
lordship,  as  the  very  picture  of  life, 
activity,  and  spirits,  has  more  than 
•once  crossed  our  mind,  when  at  his 
last  days  he  appeared  at  Lord's  only 
in  his  brougham,  and  always,  as  it 
seemed,  with  a  lady-nurse  at  his 
side,  looking  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  strong  man  becoming  weak- 
ness at  ihe  ]i»t 

Lord  Frederick's  batting  was 
certainly  not  superior  to  Mr. 
Budd's;  his  fielmng,  usually  at 
«hort  slip,  was  not  so  good.  Li- 
deed,  as  to  Mr.  Budd,  Clarke  said 
he  remembered  him  the  best  fields- 
man he  had  ever  seen,  having 
played  against  him  at  Nottingham, 
when  Mr.  Budd  caught  nine  at 
middle  wicket  But,  nevertheless^ 
Thomas  Beagley,  we  have  no  doubt, 
-spoke  the  general  feeling  of  the 
players  of  his  day,  when  he  said 
-tiiat  Lord  Frederick  would  haveheen 


first  chosen,  Galdecourt "  said  the 
same.  Lord  Frederick  was  the  best 
bowler  of  his  day  at  Cambridge,  but 
was  not  there  distinguished  as  a  bat 
The  story  is  that  the  Earl  of  Win- 
chilsea,  seeing  him  bowl  at  Cam- 
bridge, brought  him  out  at  Lord's. 
In  batting  his  lordship  was  a  very 
easy,  graceful  player,  formed  on  the 
model  of  Beldham.  He  played 
thirty-five  seasons,  and  yet  scored 
so  well  up  to  the  last,  that  his 
average  was  the  highest  on  record. 

No  doubt  an  average  there  is  a 
very  uncertain  criterion.  Mr.  Ward 
used  to  complain  that  the  manager 
of  matches  had  a  great  advantage  in 
putting  himself  in  when  the  light, 
the  bowling,  or  the  time  of  day  was 
more  &vourable.  To  be  told  to  go 
in  at  a  quarter  to  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening  tries  your  average  hard, 
as  compared  with  the  man  who  can 
reserve  himself  for  the  next  morning. 

Again,  a  good  average  is  all  in 
&vour  of  the  man  who  thmks  more  of 
his  own  innings  than  of  the  game. 
Beldham  told  us  that  he '  could  never 
half  play  unless  runs  were  really 
wanted.'  And  this  is  very  charac- 
teristio  of  a  great  player.  Therefore, 
without  depreciating  Lord  Frederick, 
we  think  it  &ir  to  observe,  that  while 
his  position  and  his  talent  placed 
him  high  over  all,  he  had  no  slight 
advantege  in  the  score  books. 

John  Sparks  told  us  that  Lord 
Frederick  lost  all  fondness  for  bowl- 
ing from  the  time  that  Hammond 
set  the  example  of  running  in  to 
slow  bowling.  Hammond  once  hit 
back  a  ball  so  hard,  that  it  whizzed 
dangerously  past  his  lordship's  head. 
Mr.  Budd  also  said  that  there  was 
somethmg  so  powerful  and  menacing 
about  Lsunbert's  hitting--standing, 
as  he  used  to  do,  so  as  to  cover  much 
ground  before  lus  crease,  and  swing- 
ing his  bat  in  a  wide-sweeping  circle 
— that  it  was  rather  trying  to  the 
nerves  of  a  bowler.  We  have  else- 
where mentioned  that  we  saw  Qeorge 
Parr,  when  trying  his  best  to  dis- 

C3  of  Carpenter  near  the  end  of 
famous  innings — 97,  on  the  side 
of  the  United — shrink  without  at- 
tempting to  catoh  a  swift  return 
from  Carpenter.  Carpenter  after- 
wards told  us  that  he  hit  the  ball  so 
sharply,  he  should  not  have  been 


i^nud  of  any  man's  catohing  it  that  hia  lordehip  was  trnly  TaloaUe 

However,  Fair  was  then  post  his  aa  a  general^not  least  because  he 

qTiickest  days,  or  we  should  have  was  Buie  to  be  obeyed.    Still  he  was 

expected  an  attempt  under  all  cit-  a  perfect  judge  of  the  game ;  and, 

duustoncea.    What  we  have  lelated  said  Beagley,  '  he  did  find  out  a 

of  Hammond   was   not   the   only  mim's  hit  bo  vet?  bood,'  and  set  his 

danger  to  which  Lord  Frederick  was  field  to  foil  it  without  loss  of  time, 

exposed  during  his  long  career.    He  Lord    Frederick    used    io    say    of 

broke  a  finger  at  Notungbam,  and  Budd,  that  he  always  wanted  to 

was  threatened  with  lock-jaw.    He  win  the  game   off  one  hit.    The 

bad  been  scoldii^  Shennan  fbr  slack  truth  was,  Budd  was    a    man  of 

pl^,  and  the  next  ball  that  come  to  commanding  strength   and  quiok- 

him  Sherman  threw  hard  with  a  nees,  and  he  confessed  to  us — *I 

vengeance.  used  to  delight  in  hard  hitting,  and 

Beagley  and  Caldeconrt  both  said  to  see  the  ring  obliged  to  foU  back 


TOU  LOCKTEB. 
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farther  and  further  as  I  wanned 
in  my  play.  To  step  in  to  an  oyer- 
piiched  ball,  and  drive  with  all  tiie 
impetus  of  my  heavy  bat,  weighing 
three  pounds  of  good  stuff,  was  my 
fiiYOurite  play.'  Lord  Frederick 
might  naturally  envy  that  dashing, 
powerful  style,  which  was  not  in  the 
nature  of  his  play ;  yet  his  lordship 
was  a  compact,  strongly-built  man, 
large  about  the  loins,  and  one  of  the 
best  men  at  a  hundred-yard  race,  ol 
which  he  ran  no  small  ntmiber — Ayl 
feet  nine  inches  high,  and  weighing 
about  eleven  and  a  half  stone. 

Lord  Frederick  was  one  of  the 
slowest  of  the  slow  bowlers  of  that 
day.  Mr.  Budd  was  certainly  slow 
enough  to  make  good  bowling,  but 
Lord  Frederick  was  slower  still; 
but,  being  a  good  judge  of  play, 

S itching  within  an  inch  of  where 
e  desired  to  pitch,  with  a  delivery 
which  caused  a  quick  rise,  he  was 
very  effective,  especially  in  days 
when  going  in  to  hit  had  not  be- 
come the  fashion. 

Sparks  said  Hammond  showed 
the  way  to  beat  it  by  stepping  in, 
and  slow  bowling  di8api)eared.  At 
the  end  of  its  long  reign  there  was 
one  man  who  had  practised  till 
he  brought  it  to  great  perfection; 
but  he  was  bit  off  directly,  and  al- 
most broke  his  heart  about  it.  But 
the  thing  was  then  found  out,  and 
dow  bowling  for  the  time  was  no 
gqod  at  all.  Old  Sherman  would 
sometimes  walk  quietly  in  the 
moment  the  ball  was  out  of  the 
bowler's  hand.  This  was  not  wise : 
still  it  made  no  difference  to  Sher- 
man; for  if  the  ball  proved  well 
E itched  up,  Sherman  was  ready  to 
it  it ;  and  if  not,  he  would  stand 


and  play  it  just  as  coolly  as  if  still 
on  his  ground. 

But  a  few  more  words  of  our  old 
friend  Mr.  Budd,  against  whom,  with 
the  Lansdowne  Club,  we  have  played 
some  very  pleasant  matches,  and 
have  a  distinct  remembrance  of  hta 
when  he  was  still  the  quickest  runner 
on  the  ground.  His  off-hitting  was 
very  brilliant  when  we  first  remem- 
ber him.  He  has  more  than  once 
made  nine  by  one  hit— once  at  Wool- 
wich, when  the  best  of  fieldsmen, 
Mr.  Parry,  went  after  the  ball ;  he 
also  hit  clean  out  of  the  old  Lord's 
Ground  on  the  site  of  Dorset  Square. 
Lord  said  he  would  give  twenty 
pounds  if  ever  any  man  did  thus 
prove  the  insufficiency  of  his  ground, 
budd  claimed  the  money  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  players,  who  crowded 
round  to  tell  him  what  he  had  won. 
But  Lord  was  shabby,  and  would  not 
pay  them — pleading,  we  suppose, 
that  he  spoke  in  a  figurative  sense. 

Mr.  Budd  holding  an  appointment 
in  the  War  Office,  played  in  all  the 
great  matches  at  Marylebone  from 
the  year  1805  to  1825.  He  then  left 
London,  but  gladdened  the  eyes  of 
many  by  meting  his  appearance 
with  the  Wanstead  Park  Eleven 
in  1837.  The  success  of  his  bowl- 
ing in  the  first  innings  made 
the  veteran  rather  chuckle  at  the 
thought  of  showing  that  old  ways 
were  sometimes  best;  but  next  in- 
ning3  Mr.  Ward  went  in  with  Mr. 
Charles  Taylor,  and  then  Mr.  Budd's 
game  'vvas  up.  Of  course  Mr.  Ward 
knew  all  about  it,  having  regularly 
encountered  him  for  many  years. — 
Mr.  Budd  played  full  fifty  years  in 
town  and  country,  playing  for  Purton 
against  Marlborough  College  in  1 8  5 1 . 


VERDI  AND  HIS  MUSIC. 


A  SOFT,  thoughtful  fiwe,  mellow 
and  olive  tinted ;  cavernous 
eyes,  dreamy,  yet  full  of  a  subdued 
lower,  which  hint  at  the  true  artis- 
tic embers  glowing  steadily  behind ; 
an  air  of  that  romantic  dignity, 
dashed  with  a  tone  of  melancholy, 
which  somehow  fills  every  Italiim 
&ce  ;  a  short,  dark  beard,  trained, 
heart-shape,  out  of  Titian  or  Porde- 


none ;  a  spare  fig^ure ;  a  stature 
somethiug  over  middle  size  —  this 
is  fJBkmous  Guiseppe  Verdi,  the  most 
popular  composer  in  Europe,  as  he 
has  been  imprisoned  in  the  focal  lens 
of  M.  Disderi  of  Paris,  and  multi- 
plied in  innumerable  cartes  dt  visite: 
This,  too,  is  that  Guiseppe  Verdi 
who  came  to  London  for  the  late 
festival,  and  was  so  unhandsomely 


Verdi  and  its  JUtutc. 


dealt  with  bj  the  distingoiBhed  per- 
sonages who  had  the  duection  of  the 
EOlemnity.  It  was  mtfortniiate  that 
the  old  '  Bhopfceeping '  hoof  should 
hare  been  piotmded  on  ench  an  oc- 
casion; and  this  rebnfied  downed 
Heed  of  the  opeta,  bo  nngntciotis  a 
memoFy  of  BritiBh  appreciation  of 
hisnmk.    Contawted,  too,  with  that 


noblement  of  what  is  sJietid;  en- 
nobled—this practical,  oomiDercial 
treaiment  mofit  liave  come  upon  the 
artist  with  snrptise,  and   perhaps 

Qent     To  Buoh  nnfortnnate 

these  we  owe  the  '  nation  of 


shopkeepers,'  and  other  libels  of  the 

like  nncomplimentorj  nature.  For 
this  reason,  in  an;  doings  of  the 
grand  artiatic  world,  is  England  nn- 
ceremoniouslr  left  out  The  destmy 
of  music  IB  regulated  not  at  London, 
but  Qt  Paris,  Vienna,  or  Milan.  No 
composer  dreams  of  bringing  ont  his 
work  at  Covent  Garden,  but  at  La 
Scola,  or  in  the  Rue  Lepeltier,  or 
the  Opera  Comiquo.     " 


opera  for 

the  public  of  Dondon ;  nor  does  he 
care  to  solicit  the  musical  snl&a^ 
of  that  great  constituency.  Albion 
—  perfidious  musiotlly,  as  well  as  in 
other  directions  —  is  ontside  the 
charmed  pale.  Certainly  it  is  to  be 
lamented  that  we  are  not  a  little 
more  magnificent  and  less  mercan- 
tile in  onr  artistic  goverameDt.  In 
fbieign  countries  the  opera  is  a  gntud 
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institaiiQn  of  Eiate.  To  be  diiector 
is  to  be  a  sort  of  musical  Prime 
Minister,  and  rules  superbly  or  Mia 
splendidly  or  wi1&  di^^ty.  It  is 
Imown  that  two  kings  competed  for 
the  honour  of  making  Meyerbeer  a 
baron;  and  the  great  master  was 
persoaded  to  arrange  the  matter  by 
allowing  the  monarch  of  his  own 
iatherliuul  to  have  the  preference. 

Yerdi  is  about  the  most  popular 
of  these  musical  Crowned  Heads; 
and  as  there  is  now  a  dangerous 
hereey  spreading  abroad  that  the 
huge  public  is  about  the  best  judge 
of  what  pleases  the  huge  public 
itself,  this  may  be  taken  as  no  mean 
test  of  merit  A  few  years  back 
there  was  actually  what  might  be 
called  a  Yeidi  jubilee  year;  when 
this  &mous  composer  was  in  posses- 
sion of  almost  everj  opera-house  in 
Europe.  The  roving  Englishman, 
with  his  flaming  Murray  in  hand, 
stops  before  the  door  of  the  Apollo 
Theatre  at  Bome,  whose  walls  are 
washed  by  the  yellow  Tiber,  and 
reads  that  this  eyening  will  be  played 
'The  Masked  Ball.'  Then  going 
down  to  Naples,  by  vetturino,  he 
will  think  of  spending  his  first  even- 
ing at  Si  Carlo,  and  will  find  that 
truculent  Conde  di  Luna,  in  his  pic- 
turesque white  cloak,  pursuing  his 
vindictiTe  design  in  the  lawless  spirit 
of  the  middle  ages.  He  will  travel 
on  to  Florence  and  find  the  same 
opera  before  him  at  the  Pergola. 
At  Sienna,  at  Bologna,  the  lyrical 
drama  has  been  languishing  by  rea- 
son of  unappreciated  novelties ;  but 
the  skilful  impressario,  feeling  the 
pulse  of  the  time,  has  faJlen  back 
upon  the  robust '  I^ubadour,'  and  is 
&6t  filling  up  his  exhausted  coffers. 
At  Paris  there  is  '  Beprise  d'il 
Trovatore ;'  and  at  the  Grand  Opera 
it  has  been  taken  into  a  French 
atelier,  where  French  workmen  have 
altered  it  into  '  Le  Trouvdre,'  to  be 
declaimed  by  strident  Bog^r.  At 
St  Petersbnrgh,  Bucharest,  it  was 
the  same.  Here  was  a  true  living 
apotheosis — to  say  nothing  of  the 
canonization  by  organ-murder,  and 
the  universal  inharmonious  razzia 
made  on  select  morceaux  by  profes- 
sors of  th^t  instrument 

This  notable  composer  is  by  birth 
Parmesan,  and  came  into  the  world 


at  a  little  contemptible  town  called 
Bussetto,  in  the  mte  duchy,  which 
geographers  have  not  thought  while 
to  set  down  on  their  maps.  His 
parents  were-  mere  peasants,  and 
could  not  afford  to  have  him  taught 
reading  or  the  ordinary  elements  of 
education.  However,  an  honest 
priest  of  his  parish  took  a  fancy  to 
him  and  taught  him  these  necessary 
branches,  with,  moreover,  such  little 
music  as  he  knew  himself,  so  that, 
by-and-by,  he  was  confounded  by 
this  wonderful  pupil  composing  mi- 
litary marches  and  bits  of  church 
music  for  festivals.  In  these  cases 
the  old  story  but  repeats  itself. 
The  next  step  is  to  reacn  some  city 
where  there  may  be  a  proper  open- 
ing for  sJl  these  brilliant  gifts,  and 
young  Verdi  contrives  to  push  for- 
ward to  Milan,  where  he  becomes  a 
musical  drudge  and  slaves  at  giving 
lessons  at  tenpence  an  hour.  As 
usual,  too,  came  the  fijst  chance, 
and  the  silken  cord  swung  past 
over  his  head.  He  caught  it,  and 
Merelli,  of  the  Great  Scala  Theatre, 
tossed  him  a  libretto  and  bade  him 
prove  what  stuff  was  in  him.  In 
Italy  every  music  master  has  written 
his  opera,  or  can,  his  opera :  hope- 
less mediocrities  in  most  instances, 
yet  still  with  a  wonderful  dash  and 
happy  simulation  of  the  grand  man- 
ner of  better  men.  They  can  all 
talk  in  music,  at  least,  and  can  utter 
their  ideas  with  a  marvellous  fluency, 
though  the  language  may  not  be  of 
the  best  The  libretto  that  was 
flung  to  him  was  'Oborto  di  San 
BonSiELcio,'  and  an  opera  succeeded. 
Of  course,  beyond  the  *  pue's '  of  an 
enthusiastic  audience,  there  was  no 
substantial  reward — success  was  the 
money  with  which  he  was  paid.  But 
he  was  bidden  to  try  his  hand  on 
another  work ;  but  just  at  this  criti- 
cflJ  point  his  wife  died — a  beautiful 
woman,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly 
attached— and  the  disorder  of  his 
mind  was  reflected  £a,tally  in  his 
new  work,  tiie  'Giomo  di  Eegno.' 
'  One  Day's  Beign '  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  only  work  of 
Verdi's  that  has  foiled.  Not  a  whit 
discouraged,  he  set  to  work  seriously 
to  consider  his  own  shortcomings, 
betook  himself  to  a  severe  course  of 
study  of  all  the  great  literary  mas- 
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ters,  read  and  re-read  Dante,  Aiiosto, 
and  all  the  great  lyrists  of  different 
cotintries,  and  thus  became  pene- 
trated with  the  true  poetic  fire. 
This  may  have  been  but  a  fmciful 
theory  of  his  admirers ;  yet  it  has 
always  seemed  to  me  that  some  such 
reason  would  giye  the  key  to  that 
peculiar  effect  of  his  operas^  and 
their  truly  lyrical  power  and  inspi- 
ration. 

'Nabuco'  was  his  next  effort — a 
stately  subject,  which  he  handled, 
as  the  French  say,  magiatralement. 
It  was  a  genuine  success.  However, 
it  brought  him  more  fame  than 
money.  Still,  eighty  pounds  in  the 
ci^  of  Milan  is  acceptable  enough, 
and  goes  a  long  way.  It  was  more 
valuable  too,  as  earnest;  for,  from 
that  moment,  he  was  pursued  with 
importunity  by  a  perfect  mob  of 
directors.  From  that  hour  he  had 
got  his  foot  upon  the  steps  of  the 
musical  throne,  and  very  shortly 
after  was  seated  firmly,  with  the 
sceptre  in  his  hand.  Since  then  he 
has  ruled  with  an  amiable  musical 
despotism ;  and,  curious  to  say,  his 
long  reign  has  produced  no  lassitude 
in  his  subjects,  who  are  only  greedy 
for  a  contmuance  of  this  harmonious 
yoke. 

From  this  time  forth  his  pen 
never  rested,  and  he  sent  forth  a 
steady  and  unflagging  stream  of 
music,  never  intemipted  for  a  mo- 
ment. His  work  is  represented  by 
twenty -four  operas  in  seventeen 
years ;  not  by  any  means  too  rapid 
a  rate  of  production  for  a  man  to 
whom  a  portion  of  daily  composition 
is  as  necessary  as  his  daily  eating 
and  drinking.  The  action  of  genius 
is  more  or  less  rapid.  In  eloquence, 
both  of  poetry  and  music,  ideas  only 
crowd  too  fast,  though,  afterwards, 
there  is  room  for  the  lima  labor  and 
carefcd  chastening.  But  this  is  a 
very  different  speed  from  that  oX. 
the  hero  of  a  hundred  operas,  Don- 
nizetti,  who  would  dash  in  a  couple 
of  acts  in  a  night. 

Next  followed  '  Emoni,'  based  on 
Victor  Hugo's  play  produced  at  the 
Fenice  Theatre  in  Venice,  and  the 
'Two  Foecari,'  written  specially  for 
the  great  Roman  Theatre,  the 
Apollo.  'Jean  D'Arc'  and  these 
two  preceding  operas  were  the  re- 


sult of  one  year's  work.  Follows 
then — ^to  give  a  bald  chronological 
enumeration — *  Alzire,'  at  Naples,  in 
1845 ;  '  Attila,'  at  the  same  place,  in 
1846;  'Macbeth,'  at  the  Pergola 
Theatre,  Florence,  in  1847;  the 
'  Masnadieri,'  at  London,  in  the  some 
year;  the  'Jerusalem,'  a  recasting 
of  the  'Lombardi'  according  to 
French  taste  and  canons ;  the  '  Ck>r- 
saro/  at  Trieste,  in  1848 ;  the  'Bat- 
taglia  di  Legnano,'  for  the  Apollo  at 
Bome,  in  Uie  year  of  revolutions 
1848 ;  'Luisa  Miller,'  at  Naples,  in 
1849 ;  'Stiffelio,'  at  Trieste,  in  1850; 
'Bigoletto,'  at  Venice,  in  185 1; 
' Trovatore,'  at  Bome,  in  1853 ;  'La 
Traviata,'  at  Venice,  in  the  same 
year;  'Les  V^pres  Siciliennes,'  at 
the  Grand  Opera,  Paris,  in  the  year 
of  its  Exposition,  together  with 
'Aroldo,'  'Simon  Boccanegra,'  'La 
Vendetta  in  Domino,'  ahas  '  H  Ballo 
in  Maschera,'  both  written  for  Bome, 
and  two  opmu  still  in  his  desk,  '  H 
Be  Lear,'  and  'La  Sforza  di  Des- 
tino,'  make  up  a  tolerably  accurate 
list  of  this  master's  compositions. 

Of  these,  only  three  may  be  said  to 
have  failed,  namely,  '  Ahdre,'  '  Un 
Giomodi  Begno,'  and  '  II  Corsaro' — 
not  very  many  reverses  out  of  such 
a  tide  of  victories.  '  Macbeth,'  be- 
sides its  agreeable  incidents  of  abun- 
dant pecuniary  profits,  entailed  on 
him  the  fatigue  of  coming  before  Hie 
curtain  no  less  than  thirty  times, 
^to  say  nothing  of  the  rough  and 
inconvenient  admiration  of  insane 
Venetian  youths,  with  mountains  of 
bouquets  and  serenades,  and  hust- 
ling the  maestro  home  in  triumph. 

His  dihut  in  France  brought 
him  the  Cross  of  the  Legion ;  and 
the  special  opera  which  he  com- 
posed for  Paris,  the  grade  of  Officer 
m  that  Order.  The  bait  of  Capel- 
meister  to  the  Emperor  at  Vienna 
was  held  out  to  him  in  vain ;  but  he 
is  said  not  to  care  for  such  distinc- 
tions. The  littie  effete  Buchy  of 
Parma,  which  should  reasonably 
have  been  grateful  to  him  for  bring- 
ing it  some  notoriety,  declined  to 
bc«tow  on  him  her  Grand  Cross, 
through  a  feeble  Bourbon  piece  of 
etiquette,  that  he  had  not  submis- 
sively sued  for  it  But  through  all 
this  European  ^lat  his  heart,  like 
that  of  a  musical  Goldsmith,  kept 
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fondly  taming  io  the  little  pastoral 
ooioer  where  he  wae  bom;  and  a 
good  slice  of  that  predons  eighty 
poonds  which  his  firot  paying  work 
brought  him  went  to  purchase  the 
little  lowly  chaumiere  in  the  nig- 
gardly duchy  where  he  was  bom. 
As  the  eighty  pounds  expanded, 
with  fieaher  and  more  feimous 
works,  into  hundreds  and  thousands, 
80  did  the  lands  and  stone,  pines 
and  hills,  which  wei^  in  view  of  tiie 
little  ehaumiere,  spread  out  into  an  es- 
tate, and  themaestro,  turning  his  qua- 
Ters  and  his  crotchets  into  &ir  Italian 
earth,  became  a  territorial  seigneur — 
the  darling  wish  of  eyery  Italian 
man  and  woman  of  music.  So  (3o- 
letti,  most  passionate  and  dramatio 
of  baritones,  lives  on  his  Sabine 
fiurm,  near  to  Home,  in  which  he 
wisely  inyested  his  u^  in  alt  bari- 
tonic ;  and  yet,  now  and  again,  from 
imre  affection  for  his  old  calling, 
puts  on  the  ermine  and  crimson  of 
the  Doffe  <^  Venice,  and  pours  out 
his  Teiy  heart  in  the  despairing  pro- 
test of  the  luckless  Foscari.  So, 
too,  with  Ck)llini,  also  a  territorial 
tenor.  And  this  Maestro  Verdi 
loTes  not  so  much  the  roar  and 
whirl  of  the  opera-house,  and  the 
compliments  of  titled  virtuosi,  as 
that  early  Italian  scene,  where  it  is 
said  the  harvests  are  got  in  poeti- 
cally by  musical  reapers,  to  choruses 
from  '  La  Traviata^  and  *  U  Trova- 
tore.' 

It  will  hardly  be  suspected  that 
Italy,  which  is  titularly  tiie  Land  of 
Song,  but  scarcely  claims  to  be  the 
land  of  money,  should  be  found  by 
them  the  most  profitable  musical 
hunting-grounds.  The  treasuries 
of  Loibdon,  Paris,  and  Vienna  en- 
^ph  the  singing  birds  of  Italy  as 
m  a  delicious  pecuniaiy  maelsti^m ; 
but  composers  she  draws  back 
again  into  her  own  rich  bosom.  It 
is  a  happy  tiung,  after  all,  that  this 
inspired  calling  should  not  bring 
pure  destitution  in  its  wake,  but 
should  be  sumptuously  treated  and 
acknowledged  by  a  gratefal  world. 
Po^may  be  poetical  upon  a  pit- 
tuioe,  but  the  successful  com- 
poser is  a  saltan.  Here  are  a  few 
figures  which  wOl  make  our  humble 
guild  of  tune-writers  gasp. 

Our  fiuoous  maestro's  favourite 


&8hion  of  investing  a  new  opera  to 
the  greatest  profit  is  something 
after  this  order.  Bioordi,  the  great 
music-seller  of  Milan,  the  huge 
entrepreneur  of  singers,  and  general 
dabbler  in  all  muedcal  'securities,' 
takes  the '  &rming '  of  the  opera  from 
him  at  a  sum — say  of  two  thousand 
four  hundred  pounds  (sixty  thou- 
sand francs).  This  in  itself  is  not 
an  indifferent  'prime,'  but  there  is  a 
slight  postile  to  the  agreement 
under  the  head  of  '  droits  d^auteur,' 
which  is  the  most  fruitful  portion  of 
the  bargain.  There  are  some  eighty 
theatres  in  Italy,  and  with  nearly 
all  these  the  farmer  contracts  for  a 
season's  representation  at — say  two 
hundred  pounds  a  season.  This  in 
a  rough  way  would  represent  from — 
say  from  eight  to  ten  thousand 
pounds;  and  taking  it  that  there 
are  three  seasons  in  the  year,  it  will 
be  seen  what  a  musical  gold-mine  a 
new  Verdi  opera  must  prove.  And 
of  these  handsome  profits  just  one- 
half  passes  to  the  composer  under 
the  pleasant  euphomsm  of  droits 
d'autettr, 

Meyerbeer,  admittedly  a  pro- 
founder  musician,  with  whom  an 
opera  is  the  patient  labour  of  ten 
years,  has  not  reaped  the  same 
golden  harvest  His  music  is,  as  it 
were,  of  an  harmonious  scholastic 
divinity;  and  too  strong  a  meat  for 
the  ordinary  babes  of  boxes  and 
parterre.  His  'Bobert,'  acknow- 
ledged to  be  his  most  sucoeesful, 
brought  him  in  twenty-five  years 
scarcely  fifteen  hundriBd  pounds. 
This  was  under  the  rather  niggardly 
^stem  of  'authors'  rights'  in 
France,  which  is  yet  a  marvel  of 
prodigality  compared  with  our  own, 
which  stood  for  the  modest  remune- 
ration of  ten  pounds  a  night  for  the 
earlier  performances,  reduced  to  four 
pounds  for  the  later  ones.  It  was 
said  to  have  brought  the  Grand 
Opera  House  of  Paris  over  a  hun- 
drod  thousand  pounds. 

Every  musician  will  have  re- 
marked that  this  &mous  maestro, 
Guiseppe  Verdi,  has  introduced  with 
his  music  a  new 'manner.'  There 
was  '  a  manner '  common  to  Rossini 
and  Bellini,  Donnizetti,  Mercadante, 
and  others.  They  manipulated  their 
operas  pretty  much  after  the  same 
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pattern.  There  was  the  brilliant 
'OTertare/  the  r^^tion  'arias/ 
with  their  symphonies  and  flourishes, 
the  duets,  quartets,  and  trios,  making 
a  neat  hit  of  operatic  marquetry,  but 
put  together  mlly  as  much  with  a 
Tiew  to  detached  performance  on 
drawing-room  boards  as  for  a  stage. 
With  Donizetti,  at  least,  there  was 
always  an  arriire  pensee  for  the 
music-shops ;  but  Verdi  was  a  re- 
Tolationist. 

There  is  a  remarkable  German 
book,  written  by  one  who  has  been 
derided  as  the  prophet  of  the  music 
of  the  future,  and  whose  rough,  un- 
courteous  treatment,  on  a  visit  of 
inyitation,  is  another  piece  of  un- 
handsome musical  conduct  our  Lon- 
don world  need  not  boast  ot  The 
theories  of  Richard  Wagner,  however 
unfortunate  in  his  own  personal  ex- 
emplification, seem  to  have  had 
enormous  influence  over  the  Italian's 
mind,  without,  however,  being  dis- 
figured by  any  of  the  absurd 
extravagance  developed  in  the  per- 
formances of  the  Qerman.  It  is 
imlikely  that  Verdi  should  have 
studied  these  Teutonic  theories.  It 
is  more  probable  that  he  arrived  at 
them  by  his  own  instinct,  and  a 
sense  that  here  was  the  true  basis  of 
opera  music.  Even  unmusical  minds 
wll  understand  this  principle.  It 
may  be  explained  in  a  sentence  or  two. 

Music  is  but  a  mode  of  expression, 
limited  certainly,  but  of  wonderful 
power  and  intensity.  It  may  be 
used,  therefore,  much  as  the  poet 
uses  language  and  the  painter  paint- 
ing— ^as  an  imperfect  representation 
of  what  is  within,  in  the  mind.  It 
naturally  struck,  then,  the  reformers 
in  opera— the  Pre-Baphaelites  as  they 
may  be  called— that  the  shape  and 
even  the  spirit  of  Ojpera,  as  they 
found  it,  was  very  artificial  and  con- 
ventional. 

That  here  were  duets  and  arias, 
excellent  as  compositions,  but  cold 
and  valueless  as  expressive  of  the 
situation  where  they  were  placed; 
that  every  piece  was  cast  too  much 
in  the  same  arbitrary  mould;  and 
that,  in  short,  to  take  one  example 
to  serve  for  all  the  rest,  it  was  a  very 
poor  and  bald  translation  of  the 
whirl  and  passion  of  a  crisis  in  the 
last  act,  which  should  suspend  the 


action  for  a  long  and  formal  sym- 
phony; should  then  advance  the 
soprano  heroine  to  the  footlights  and 
measure  out  to  her  so  many  bars  of 
slow  melody ;  shoxdd  then  measure 
out  to  the  hero  tenor  hU  aUowanoe 
of  precisely  an  equal  amount  of 
bars;  should  then  work  the  two 
voices  together  in  harmonious  thirds ; 
and  finally,  after  a  handsome  shake 
and  flourish  apiece,  land  both  on  the 
fioial  chord.  A  httle  reflection  will 
show  many  more  points  where  this 
regulation  pipeclay,  as  it  may  be 
called,  prevails. 

Now  the  method  of  the  Italian  is 
something  after  this  manner.  He  is 
said  to  Imve  a  poetic  mind,  and  to 
delight  specially  in  the  works  of 
Victor  Hugo.  He  seizes  on  a  stirring 
tale  of  passion,  reads  and  re-reads  it, 
gets  satiated,  as  it  were,  with  its 
spirit  and  fire,  and  then  b^^  to 
write  under  its  influence.  He  does 
with  his  notes  precisely  as  the  poet 
does  with  his  language — he  makes 
it  the  speech  of  his  characters.  He 
does  not  heed  all  these  unmeaning 
and  &tal  conventional  breaks;  and 
in  such  a  duet  as  was  but  now  de- 
scribed, makes  his  hero  and  heroine 
exhibit  their  feelings  as  persons  who 
were  gifted  with  musical  voices,  but 
not  speech,  would  do.  It  is  not, 
after  all,  'in  the  eternal  fitness  of 
things'  that  such  should  always  be 
the  unchanging  shape  of  a  duet 
Those  who  would  see  how  magni- 
ficently this  principle  may  be  illus- 
trated, and  the  old  formality  ex- 
ploded, shoxdd  hearken  to  the  superb 
duet  in  the  'Ballo  in  Maschera.' 
Thus  it  is  that  Verdi  has  produced 
perfect  poems— a  littie  irregular  in 
shajpe,  but  each  tinged  with  a  pe- 
culiar hue  of  its  own.  Hearken  to 
the  fiamous  duet  from  'Macbeth,' 
even  in  a  drawing-room,  and  the 
emotion  is, '  How  dramatic !  what  an 
exact  translation  of  the  situation !' 

like  the  famous  painter.  Turner, 
Verdi  has  several  '  manners,'  which, 
however,  may  be  reduced  to  two  or 
three  very  broad  and  distinct  styles. 
The  resemblance  to  the  painter 
spreads  over  more  points  than  one, 
for  the  composer  is  eminentiy  a 
gorgeous  colourist,  and  plays  as 
many  tricks  with  his  rich,  luscious 
music  as  did  tiie  eccentric  painter. 
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HiB  earlier  operas/  utterly  unknown 
in  England,  betray  the  old  manner- 
isms of  the  period — the  bald  and 
formal  stereotyped  accompaniment 
— ^hiUock-shaped — and  the  meTitable 
premonitory  symphony  or  prelude 
to  every  air.  Again,  when  his 
heroine  is  in  serious  trouble  or 
difficulties,  she  lays  her  mind  to  the 
situation  and  finds  reUef  in  an  ex- 
hibition of  copies,  flourishes,  and 
brayura.  Still,  a  good  deal  of  the 
new  vigour  breaks  through  this 
rococeo  disguise,  so  that  the  pure 
Verdi  element  does  not  begin  to 
b1m>w  itself  until  the  production  of 
'  Nabuoo,' '  Lombitfdi,'  *  Emani,'  the 
'  Due  Eoficari,'  and  '  Attila/  In 
these  are  those  significant  Verdi 
marks  and  tokens  which  first  drew 
attenticm  to  his  powers — the  tre- 
mendous unison  passages  —  where 
the  brazen  squadrons  of  &e  orchestra 
bray  in  xmfair  and  overwhelming 
rivaliy  with  the  yoioes  on  the  stf^, 
and  tibe  fresh,  bold,  and  surprising 
shapes  which  his  melodies  taka  Yet 
even  now,  in  the  '  Lombardi '  and 
'  Emani '  especaally,  there  is  an  old- 
fashioned  tinga  '  Macbeth,"  Attila,' 
'Higoletto,'  uie  'Trovatore,'  repre- 
sent a  more  solid  and  yet  prof ounder 
sfyle  ci  music,  with  something  of 
a  German  solidity,  strongly  com- 
bined with  an  Italian  flow  of  melody. 
This  is  his  second  manner,  which 
has  been  gradually  intensifying 
through  ilie  whole  series  of  his  lat^ 
operas. 

There  is  a  very  pleasing  feature 
in  fiunous  foreign  opera  houses— the 
reasonable  pride  and  affection  with 
which  works  specially  composed  for 
them  are  re^uxled  and  fostered. 
Thus  'Bobert  le  Biable'  belongs 
imperisbably  to  the  Grand  Opera. 
The  '  Bobeoi;'  traditions  are  kept 
alive,  its  past  glories  are  talked  of 
with  reverence  and  relish,  and  the 
result  is  that  nowhere  can  so  effec- 
tive a  representation  be  placed  on 
the  stage.  Thus,  too,  the  'Due 
Foscari  belongs  specially  to  Bome, 
where  there  is  occasioniyiy  reprise 
of  this  noble  opera,  with  tiiat  pas- 
skmate  baritone  of  Goletti's,  b^oro 
alluded  to.  In  tius  pathetic  com- 
position has  Verdi  caught  the  whole 
power  and  emotional  struggle  of  the 
story.    Nothing  can  be  more  touch- 


ing than  the  mournful  declamation 
of  the  aged  Doge,  from  whom  the 
stem  laws  of  the  Bepublic  are 
separating  his  son.  The  despairing 
entreaties  of  the  wretched  &ther — 
in  the&mous  Finale — ^now  conjur- 
ing this,  now  that  member  of  the 
Council  of  Ten,  and  the  angry  re- 
crimination of  those  terrible  minis- 
ters, could  not  be  more  powerfoUy 
or  so  intelligibly  ezpresssd  in  the 
most  impassioned  hnes  of  spoken 
tragedy.  Now,  long  after,  the 
clouds  roll  away,  and  the  huge 
interior  of  that  Apollo  Opera  House, 
upon  the  Tibur,  opens,  and  the 
orchestral  thunders  roll  and  sweU, 
and  the  lights  bum  dimly,  and  tiie 
noble  Soman  lords  and  ladies  look 
down  from  their  sacred  tier,  while 
the  brave  old  Doge,  Ck>letti,  pours 
out  a  passionate  baritone  from  his 
very  heart 

:  The  'Trovatore'  is  surely  in 
music  what  the  'Vicar  of  Wake- 
field '  is  in  Bomance.  Familiar  even 
to  satiety,  it  is  ever  welcome.  Hack- 
neyed, worn  threadbare,  ground  and 
ground  again  upon  vile  and  debasing 
street  organs,  which  is  enough  to 
set  us  in  direct  hostility  to  the 
noblest  air  ever  written,  we  still 
hearken  to  it  with  a  sort  of  affection, 
like  Scotf  s  noble  verdict  on  Doctor 
Goldsmith's  fiunous  romance,  we 
shall  listen  to  it  in  youth  and  in 
age,  and  bless  the  memory  of  the 
man  who  knows  so  well  how  to 
reconcile  us  to  human  nature. 
Through  it  runs  a  soft  even  current 
of  melody:  and  one  can  fwcy  the 
traveller  in  foreign  countries,  wearied 
with  his  day's  journey,  turning  into 
the  Scala  Theatre  for  a  draught  of 
this  music,  soothing  and  tranquiliz- 
ing  as  a  fragrant  cigar.  The  grand 
unwashed  in  the  Olympus  of  the 
Dublin  Opera  House,  know  every 
note  of  this  fiimous  work — even  the 
abstruser  bits:  and  a  spasmodic 
flutter,  and  noisy  agitation,  with 
difficulty  hushed  down,  rustles 
round  tiieir  heavenly  abode,  as  the 
symphonies  of  welcome  and  cherished 
bits  set  in. 

With  a  strained  and  horrible 
story,  yet  what  suitable  tone  and 
colour  in  the  music !  To  his  stories, 
does  this  master  always  fit  on  a 
gorgeous  suit— which  yet  erhibils 
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hiB  pecTiliar  fiwhion — and  at  the 
same  time  reflects  the  peculiar 
special  character  of  the  action. 
I>3lightfiil,  and  always  acceptable 
is  it  to  see  the  white  cloak  and 
velvet  tunic  of  the  truculent  Count 
fluttering  to  the  breeze,  as  that  law- 
less noble  stamps  to  and  fro,  de- 
claiming his  wicked  designs — a  part 
which  some  way  seems  to  be  for 
ever  associated  with  Signer  Gra- 
ziani — ^who,  if  ever  he  purchase  an 
Italian  seignory  for  himself  and  his 
heirs,  should  assuredly  choose  the 
name  of '  Luna '  for  his  title.  What 
spirit  and  vigour  and  dramatic  life 
in  that  garden  scene  of  the  first  Act: 
where  the  three  figures  pour  out 
their  grie&  and  fear^  and  defiances 
in  a  perfect  tempest  of  musical  de- 
clamation. What  wild  Bembrandt- 
ish  efieet  in  the  witch's  narrative 
of  the  burning — ^which  seems  lit  up 
as  it  goes  along  with  lurid  flashes 
of  harmony :  especially  where  that 
witch  bears  the  name  of  'Garica.' 
Above  all,  it  will  be  noted  as  an 
instance  of  this  master's  art,  and 
thorough  appreciation  of  his  story, 
what  an  atmosphere  of  growing 
gloom  he  has  cast  over  the  closing 
portion  of  the  story,  deepening  at 
every  instant 

That  opera  of  Light  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  over  which  the  battle 
of  morals  has  been  fought,  but  not 
won,  has  still  charms  of  its  own: 
and  in  the  dust  and  fierceness  of  the 
contest,  justice  has  scarcely  been 
.  done  to  tide  music.  Here,  too,  is  re- 
markable the  vein  of  sentiment  that 
runs  through  it  all.  Its  gayest  airs 
have  an  undercurrent  of  melancholy 
— and  the  lively  dance  music,  piquant 
and  boisterous— has  still  a  kind  of 
sad  reminiscence  concealed.  The 
introduction  so  tuneful  and  mourn- 
ful, seems  to  forecast  all  the  sorrows 
of  the  story.  It  is  intensely  dramatic 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  seems 
to  have  oeen  written,  as  it  were,  at 
a  single  heat,  under  the  infiuenoe  of 
an  improper  but  powerfully  written 
story.  It  was  with  the  composer  as 
with  the  heroine  of  the  piece — a 
settied  tone  of  melancholy  with  arti- 
ficial bursts  of  gaiety. 

'Simon  Boccanegra'  has  yet  to 
be  introduced  to  the  British  Islands 
—which  has  been  held  to  be  a  littie 


heavy — ^but  is  still  in  the  true  Yerdi 
key.  It  has  taken  firm  root  in  the 
Eternal  City,  where  it  is  'repre- 
sented '  season  after  season.  It  is 
an  illustration  of  what  may  be  called 
Yerdi's  new  or  third  manner — ^the 
more  solid  food  which  he  has  art- 
fully and  gradually  taught  his  deli- 
cate public  to  relish. 

Even  now  in  the  group  of  his 
earlier  operas,  'Nabuco'  and  Lom- 
bardi,  there  is  something  formal  and 
a  littie  old-&shioned.  His  '  Trova- 
tore,'  'Traviata,'  'Macbetii,'  and 
'  Rigoletto,'  are  intermediate.  While 
'Simon'  and  the  'Ballo  in  Mas- 
chera,'  are  a  new  shape  of  composi- 
tion, denoting  the  union  of  some- 
thii^  like  German  solidity  and 
Italian  flowing  melody.  In  this 
i^rstem  the  new  combination  be- 
comes a  sort  of  symphony  in  whidi 
the  voice  is  not  exactly  brought  to 
the  level  of  an  instrument  put  on 
the  same  terms  with  other  instrn- 
ments,  but  the  position  of  the  in- 
strument is  elevated.  A  compari- 
son of  one  of  Donizetti's  light  operas 
with  the  '  Ballo,'  would  be  startling 
in  this  respect:  the  meagre  con- 
ventionality of  the  accompaniment 
being  in  the  one  alter  a  mere 
mechanical  formula  which  any  jour- 
neyioan  could  put  in.  Happily, 
too,  in  this  new  vein,  our  composer 
has  got  rid  of  certain  pecuUarities 
which  it  was  fashionable  to  decry  in 
him — obstreperous  bursts  of  bass, 
braying  unison  passages,  and  shrill 
ear-piercing  notes  for  voices  suffer- 
ing acute  distress,  and  driven  up  to 
the  peaks  of  musical  Mont  Blaacs. 
There  was  a  formalism,  too,  in  parts. 
These  things  are  now  all  happily 
remedied— and  there  remains  a  rich 
and  powerful  combination — melo- 
dious, smooth,  grand,  and  intensely 
dramatic.  The  true  musician— > 
even  the  ftithfid  but  intolerant 
foUower  of  the  old  Faith  of  Mozart 
and  Beethoven— must  own  to  there 
being  sound  matter  in  this  latest 
work  of  Yerdi.  What  treasures  lie 
in  the  new  opera  '  La  Sforza,'  <&c., 
for  which  he  has  honoured  the 
Muscovites  by  selecting  them  to  be 
his  first  audience,  is  yet  to  be  seen. 
That  it  will  be  a  just  source  of  fresh 
pleasure  to  his  misnds  and  admirers^ 
tiiere  can  be  no  question. 

P.  F.  E. 
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N  a  certain  tnonimg  ia 
this  month  of  Februaiy, 
vheu  Paterfanulias  de- 
BCtinda  to  his  eatlj  de- 
jeuatr  before  repairing 
to  the  Ci^  at  9  A.  u., 
he  will  probably  mies 
eomething  &om  his 
break&st'lable.  Itnill 
not  be  the  hot  rolls, 
vhich  have  just  arrived 
criq)  and  smoking  from 
the  hoker'B  round  the 
comoT.  It  will  not  be 
the  broiled  ham,  which 
oeeerts  its  presence 
with  a.  fzagntiX  odouz 
— nor  the  eggs,  nor  the 
toast,  uoi  ttie  coffee, 
nor  the  moffiufl — no, 
nor  yet  the  '  Times 
newspaper,  which  will 
Ue  th^,  aired  and 
ready  for  his  perofial. 
What,  then,  will  ba 
wantiDg  ?  Let  ue  ven- 
ture a  guess,  when  he 
says  to  Jane  (who  ia 
bringing  in  Qm  fiunily 
um),  'No  letters  this 
BKamcg?'  aod  Jaaa  aoflwcn, '  Pkaee,  sir,  the  lettate^  not  come  yet' 

Whttenpon  Fater&miliai  will  say, '  Slesa  my  heart!  Not  yet!  Now  I 
WODdeciraat  maba  the  poat  so  late  this  nuaningr  Aui  Jane,  with  that 
rfmnwi'ng  diHimnlation  (manotaristic  of  her  sex,  may  roply  that  she  is  sure 
iIm  can't  tell,  and  fliat '  it  iave  bem  lateo- sometmies,' or  words  to  that  effect 
Bat  Huter  C3»rlie,  i^wse  inbntile  sagacity  no  accident  eecapea— who 
alwMB  knows  all  abont  It,  and  is  ready  to  t^  ua,  aa  soon  as  the  domestio 
bu  kft  the  room  coolaima — 

'  /  know  why  the  poet  is  late,  pa,  and  bo  does  Jane :  on^  she  won't  say 
aoi    Didn't  you  see  how  red  she.  got  when  yon  asked  her?    Why,  it's 
Valentine's  Day  to-day,  and  the  poetman  has  ever  bo  many  Talentinea  to 
TOL.  m. — MO.  n.  H 
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carry.*  And  Fve  sent  one  to  Jaw- 
kins  TOBJOT,  who  licked  me  so  last 
half;  and  Peg  has  sent  one  to  I 
know  who — don't  I,  Peg?— and  cook 
has  sent  one,  I'm  sure,  for  I  saw  it 
on  the  dresser  the  other  day— such 
a  stunner!— a  great  red  heart  tied 
uff  with  blue  ribbons,  and  an  airow 
sticking  in  it  on  one  side!  and ' 

'Pooh-pooh!  nonsense!' exclaims 
Paierfiunilias,  a  little  nettled  at  the 
postal  delay.  '  Foolish  custom. 
What's  the  day  of  the  month? 
Fourteenth?  Ah!  yes,  to  be  sure; 
so  it  is.  Fery  foolish  custom.  Never 
heard  of  such  a  thing  when  I  was  a 

young  m '  (sentence  inteocrupted 

by  a  dissyllabio  rap  at  the  street 
door).  'Ah!  there  it  is  at  last!' 
And  then  there  will  probably  be  a 
slight  scuffling  in  the  lobby;  and,  if 
the  breakfast-room  door  is  open,  we 
shall  hear,  'Tuppence  to  pay  on 
this, please !' or, 'Lor !  Mr. Postinan, 
ain't  you  got  none  for  me  f  &c.,  &c., 
with  other  badinage  between  that 
fimctionary  and  Jane,  who  wears, 
by-the-way,  the  most  saucy,  coquet- 
tish little  caps  you  ever  saw. 

Tins  little  scene  in  domestic  life 
may  happen,  I  say,  before  many 
days  are  over,  though  I  fear  the 
feast  of  St  Yalentine  is  not  ob- 
served 80  uniformly  as  it  was  some 
twenty  years  ago.  Do  you  not  re- 
member, 0  Lector  dilectissime!  your 
youthfcd  feelings  on  that  auspicious 
mom?  How  much  of  the  previous 
week  had  you  spent  in  composing 
those  wonderfid  stanzas  in  honour 
of  Ifiss  Jones — stanzas  in  which  we 
may  be  sure  that  'eyes'  and '  prize,' 
'  voice '  and  '  choice,'  '  deb'ght '  and 
'  bright,'  '  snule'  and  '  wile,'  oc- 
curred in  their  appropriate  places! 
Or  if  your  feeble  muse  were  tardy 
in  her  inspirations,  was  there  not 
that  charmmg  copy  of  Moore's  Son- 
nebs  ^und  in  green  morocco)  to 
consult?  How  many  acrostics 
could  you  have  written  on  the 
names  of  Fanny,  Alice,  and  Matilda, 
if  tl»9y  had  not  unfortunately  con- 
tained an  imequal  number  of  letters, 
and  thus  imperilled  the  (Symmetry 
of  your  verse?  Had  you  the  least 
smattering  of  the  limner's  art,  you 
Btroightwiky  sought    to    embellish 

•  On  Feb.  Uth,  1856,  618,000jetten 
paawd  through  the  Poit  Office. 


your  'iBath  post'  with  floral  deoo- 
ration — illuminated  initial  letters 
with  such  skill  that  nothing  but  itxc 
context  explained  their  meaning. 
Or,  £edling  that  accomplishment, 
what  could  not  money  purchase  in 
the  way  of  valentines?  There  wa» 
your  eighteenpenny  valentine,  witb 
a  garland  of  forget-me-nots  around 
a  pink  heart  transfixed  in  the  usual 
manner  (observe  that  the  feathered 
dart  always  passes  through  the 
cardiac  region  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion, and  comes  out  neatily  on  tho 
other  side):  there  was  your  half- 
crown  valentine,  in  which  roses  were 
plentifully  introduced,  whose  shrub 
leaves,  when  lifted  up,  disclosed  in 
turn  words  embodying  some  sucb 
sentiment  as 

•  Be—To— Me— FVir—Evtr-TnK, 
And— I— WUl-Be— The-Suae-To-Tim/ 

There  was  your  five-shilling  valen- 
tine, which  included  a  lyric  and 
amatory  poem  printed  in  gilt  let- 
ters, and  a  huge  dahlia  with  a  cotton 
calyx  deBif;ned  in  bold  defiance  of 
Linn»U8,  masmuch  as  it  lifted  up 
into  a  land  of  youn^  landing-net, 
disclosing  through  its  meshes  a 
gentleman  in  a  painfully  blue  coat 
and  canary-coloured  waistcoat  sit- 
ting with  tiie  object  of  his  affections 
in  an  arbour  of  trelhs-work,  under 
the  immediate  surveillance  of  a  littlo 
winged  in&nt,  who  hovered  abovo 
the  pair,  with  nothing  on  but  a  bow 
and  arrow.  There  was  your  ten- 
shilling  valentine,  which  comprised 
all  these  conceits,  in  addition  to  the 
luxury  of  embossed  paper  lace,  and 
an  envelope  to  match.  And,  finally, 
there  was  your  guinea  valentane, 
which  reached  a  point  of  splendour 
unequalled  in  we  annals  of  sta- 
tionery, was  kept  in  a  little  box  by 
itself,  delidously  perfumed,  and  only 
shown  to  select  customers.  Further 
than  this,  we  supposed,  epistolary 
magnificence  coald  not  be  carried. 
There  was  a  rumour,  indeed,  once 
at  our  school  that  one  of  the  upper 
boys  had  a  relative  who  had  heard 
somewhere  in  India  of  there  being 
such  a  thing  as  a  two-guinea  valen- 
tine. But  the  notion  was  scouted 
as  absurd,  and  one  which  could  have 
only  resulted  from  a  morbid  ten- 
dency to  Oriental  fiction. 
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What  mystery  htmg  over  these 
gorgeous  docomentsl  what  wilfal 
perTersion  of  caligiaphy  appeared 
in  the  direction  on  the  envelope! 
Young  ladies  who  nsoally  wrote 
the  genteelest,  most  attenuated 
hand,  adopted  a  free  and  flowing 
style  of  penmanship  (an  old  qnill 
pen,  hold  at  right  angles  to  the 
paper,  is  admirable  for  this  purpose) 
m  order  to  jpreeerre  their  incognito; 
and  loTennck  but  diffident  youths 
imitated  their  sisters'  writing  with 
the  same  object  in  Tiew.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  recipients  of  this 
correspondence  were  so  very  know- 
ing. Dick  was  as  certain  as  he 
stood  there  that  it  was  one  of  those 
Miss  Larkingtons  who  had  ventured 
to  satirize  him — ^he  knew  her  Ts 
well  enough  (and  camtal  I'a  they 
were,  tool);  while  iBessie  vowed 
vengeance  on  her  cousin  Tom  for 
presuming  to  address  her  in  a 
lover's  strain.  Ah!  the  Itiss  there 
was  on  that  eventfcil  morning,  when 
the  whole  household  had  valentines 
all  round,  from  our  great-aunt  Ta- 
bitha  down  to  the  domestic  But- 
tons! With  r^;azd  to  the  former 
epistle,  it  wis  committed  to  the 
names  as  soon  as  opened,  but,  from 
private  information  received,  I  have 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  contained 
a  brilliantly-coloured  picture  repre- 
senting a  lady  weU  stricken  in  years 
in  black  mittens  and  green  spec- 
tades,  attended  1^  a  parrot,  a  lap- 
dog,  and  a  monkev.  The  dispo- 
sition of  my  ancient  relative  bemg 
very  austere,  and  unpleasantly  asso- 
ciated, among  the  younger  members 
of  the  funily,  with  the  back-board 
and  '  Mangnall's  Questions,'  was,  if 
I  recollect  rightiy,  set  forth  in  the 
following  tene  and  caustic  epi- 
gram:— 

•The  Bom  li nd— Um  VIolot,  Una: 
Tlito  muk^t^tnu  X«  mmI  to  an  /on.' 

As  a  rule,  your  pasquinades  were 
sent  without  a  postage  stamp  to 
ittsoxe  the  additional  annoyance  of 
a  twopenny  disbarsement---a  con- 
sideration m  my  Aunt  Tab's  case, 
who  seldom  drew  back  the  rings 
from  tiiat  long,  grim,  steel  purse  of 
hers,  unless  she  was  absolutely 
obliged. 
For  those  young  ladies  whose 


frocks  had  just  been  allowed  to 
sweep  the  ground,  and  no  longer 
dined  at  one  o'clock,  Mr.  Postman 
brought  dove-ooloured,  gilt-^ged, 
scented  billets  of  a  tender  character. 
I  remember  a  fiunous  quadrilateral 
valentine  which  was  despatched  some 
tweniy  summers  since  to  a  Certain 
Person  at  that  period  eight  years 
older  than  myself,  but  whom  (having 
since  changed  her  name,  and  be- 
come the  mother  of  four  children) 
I  find,  by  her  own  reckoning,  to  be 
now  the  same  age  as  her  quondam 
admirer.  In  addition  to  an  exqni- 
sitely-tinted  group  in  the  centre  of 
my  letter,  there  were  four  couplete 
round  the  border,  which,  for  point, 
simplicity,  and  depth  of  sentiment, 
it  appeared  to  me,  after  looking 
over  two  or  three  hundred  at  Mag- 
num and  Bonum's  Great  Stationery 
Warehouse  before  break£»st,  were 
unequalled.  They  ran  as  fol- 
lows:— 

*  What  cut  I  say  or  tend  to  prove 
To  thee  my  oonatancy  and  love  f 

Ai  the  first  reading,  I  confess,  I 
found  some  difficulty  in  adapting  my 
pronunciation  so  as  to  suit  the  rhyme ; 
for  if  the  word  '  prove',  was  read  as 
usual,  would  it  not  follow  that  the 
tender  passion  must  be  called  loove  ? 
On  the  otiier  hand,  admitting  the 
modem  sound  of  '  love'  to  be  cor- 
rect, could  I  reconcile  it  with 
Walker's  Dictionary  and  my  own 
conscience  to  say  prtLv?  Having 
no  doubt,  however,  that  a  Certain 
Person  (whose  accomplishmente 
were  undoubted)  would  get  over 
the  difficulty,  I  read  over  with  rap- 
ture the  comsluding  lines,  which  ran 
round  three  sides  of  the  picture : — 

*  Or  bow  ihaU  I  On  thU  tlie  day 
or  Love  my  love  For  ttiee  display  ?* 

(This  sentence  was  perhaps  a  littie 
involved,  owing  to  the  autnor's  pro- 
found contempt  for  punctuation 
and  liberal  use  of  capital  letters.) 
It  went  on : — 

'  Qm  Pen  or  Ink  or  Paper  ahow 
Vy  fixed  and  Pore  affection?    NO!  II' 

I  remember  thinking  that  *  NO ' 

Erticularly  telling.   The  heart  must 
ve  been,  indeed,  of  adamant  (as  I 
tell  Her  pow)  that^Ofuld  have  re- 

H  J 
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sisted   its    inflnenoe.     The  whole 
wonnd  up  neatly  with — 

*  Yet  This  vaaj  give  lome  Proof  to  tliee» 
And  apeak  in  ^ent  love  for  Me  !* 

Will  it  be  belieyed  that,  in  spite 
of  this  declaration,  M— r— y  Br— wn, 
who  must  have  been  perfectly  well 
aware  who  her  oorrespondent  was 
(for  had  I  not  posted  the  letter  in 
our  own  street?)— will  it  be  be- 
heyed,  I  say,  that  M— r — y  Br — ^wn 
withm  six  months  from  that  date 
actoally  became  Mrs.  Sm^th,  and 
now  positiyely  laughs  whenever  I 
allude  to  the  circumstance  ?  M  that 
is  not  enough  to  make  any  reason* 

able  man  misogynist .     But  I 

am  digressing. 

The  history  of  St  Valentine,  the 
patron  saint  of  lovers,  is  wrapped  in 
obscurity.  He  appears  to  have  been 
a'priest  at  Borne,  and  martyred  there 
in  the  year  370.  Butler,  in  his 'Lives 
of  the  Saints,'  mentions  that  it  was 
a  custom  with  the  ancient  Boman 
youth  to  draw  the  names  of  girls  in 
honour  of  their  goddess  Februata 
Juno  on  the  15th  of  Februaiy,  in 
exchange  for  which  usages  certain 
Bcman  Catholic  pastors  substituted 
the  names  of  saints  in  billets  given 
ihe  day  before,  viz.,  on  the  14th  of 
February.  I  wonder  whether  the 
young  gentlemen  who  had  just  as- 
sumed the  toga  virilis  approved  the 
change  of  &8hion — ^whether  they 
cheerfully  transferred  their  devo- 
tions from  Lesbia  and  Mysis  to  the 
leliquiary?  I  think  there  are  some 
&voured  saints  on  earth  at  whose 
ftir  shrme  some  votaries  are  always 
worshipping.  We  canonize  them 
while  they  hve  among  us — ^we  bring 
rich  and  precious  gms  of  time  and 
hope  and  energies  to  lay  before 
Iheir  feet  —  supplicate  tnem  on 
bended  knee,  or  through  the  penny 
post— bnild  castles  in  the  air  for 
their  acceptance.  It  is  idolatry,  if 
you  will,  out  how  old,  how  vene- 
rable a  sux)exstition !  More  ancient 
than  Juggernaut  or  Vishnu,  its 
rites  began  with  human  Ufe,  .and 
will  last,  I  suppose,  as  long  as  tide 
world^  iteelt  We  are  never  too 
young  or  too  old  to  ikll  in  love. 
That  little  mortal  there  in  flowing 
robes  jumping  and  crowing  on  ite 
mother's  arml^  sSiall  have^  &  sweet* 


heart  ere  she  leaved  off  pinafores; 
and  Master  Tommy,  running  with 
his  hoop  to  school,  may  cherish^  for 
aught  we  know,  a  secret  passion  for 
his  little  partner  in  the  last  Twelfth- 
night  quadrille.  For  my  part,  I 
confess  to  have  been  profoundly 
jealous  at  the  age  of  ten,  and  have 
buttoned  a  round  jacket  stoutly 
over  a  heart  which  beat  for  charmers 
of  the  same,  and  even  twice  that 
tender  age. 

Although  the  afore-mentioned 
BomazL  gentlemen  may  have  ceased, 
after  embracing  their  new  faith,  to 
pay  homage  on  Valentine's  Day  to 
the  objects  of  their  affections,  it  is 
certain  that  later  Christians  re- 
sumed the  practice.  Misson,  a 
learned  traveller  who  died  in  Bng" 
land  darly  in  the  last  oentory,  thus  al- 
ludes to  the  feshion  in  his  time : — 

<  On  the  eve  of  the  14ih  of  February, 
St.  Valentine's  Day,  the  youog  folks  in 
England  and  Scotland,  by  a  very  ancient 
castom,  celebrate  a  little  festival.  Aa 
equal  number  of  maids  and  bachelors  get 
together;  each  writes  their  true,  or  some 
feigned  name  npon  separate  billets,  which 
they  roll  up,  and  draw  by  way  of  lots  * 
the  maids  taking  the  men's  billets,  and  the 
men  the  maidiE^ ;  so  that  each  of  the  young 
men  lights  upon  a  girl  that  he  calls  his 
ralentine,  and  each  of  the  girls  upon  a 
young  man  wHioh  (sic)  she  calls  hers.  By 
this  means  each  has  two  yalentinee,  but 
the  man  sticks  faster  to  the  valentine  that 
is  fallen  to  him'  (this  I  presume  might 
depend  on  the  tnste  of  the  gentleman  and 
relative  merits  of  the  ladies^  *  than  to  the 
valentine  to  whom  he  is  fallen.  Fortune 
having  thus  divided  the  company  into  so 
many  couples,  the  valentines  give  balls  and 
treats  to  their  mistresses,  and  wear  their 
billets  several  days  upon  their  bosoms  or 
sleeves,  and  this  little  ^port  often  end$  ta 
loveJ    (You  don't  say  so,  M.  Misson !) 

Another  sx)eGies  of  flirtation  was 
due  to  the  accidental  meeting  of  any 
two  young  people  at  an  early  liour 
in  the  day,  who  thenoefi>rth  became 
each  other's  valentines.  Gay  refers 
to  this  custom  in  the  following 
lines: — 

*I  earl7 rose,  Just  at  the  break  of  day. 
Before  the  sun  had  cbased  the  staa  awars 


*  It  is  curious  to  notice  how  this  draw" 
ing  of  valentines  coincides  with  the  old 
pagan  ceremony  aUaded  to  above. 
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A>fleld  I  went»  amid  tlw  iBorning  dew. 
To  milk  my  Uoe  (for  bo  should  bousewiret  do) ; 
Tbee  llxst  I  qiied,  and  tktjtnt  swain  we  ice, 
•  InapltoorftirtMeslMaowtxae-lovebek' 

Ptobobly  the  Genoan  'Yiellieb- 
chen'  game  had  its  origin  in  a 
similar  iiadition.  But  in  this  case 
the  lovers  crack  nuts  unto  they  find 
a  double  kernel^  of  which  each  takes 
half;  and  on  meeting  the  next 
morning,  whicheyer  remembers  first 
to  say, '  Gutan  morgen,Vielliebchen !' 
)ws  the  right  of  exacting  from  the 
other  a  forkii,  which  (as  of  course 
the  gentleman  is  always  gallant 
enough  to  lose^  generally  ta^  the 
fonn  of  a  hannfiome  jpresent  to  the 
lady. 

And  this  reminds  me  that  the 
valentine  of  former  days  generaUy 
afforded  a  more  substantial  proof  of 
regard  than  the  degenerate  epistle 
0f  modem  times.  Mr.  Pepys  re- 
cords in  his  'Diary'  that  on  the 
22nd  of  February,  i66z,  his  wifio 
went  to  Sir  W.  Batten's, '  and  there 
sat  a  while,'  he  having  the  day  be- 
fore sent  to  her '  half  a  dozen  pair 
of  gloTes,  and  a  pair  of  silk  stock- 
ings and  garters  for  her  valentines.' 
On  the  saint's  anniversary,  six  years 
later,  the  same  worthy  remarks : — 

'This  morning  came  up  to  my 
wife's  bedside,  I  being  up  dressing 
myself,  little  Will  Mercer  to  her 
Talentme,  and  brought  her  name 
written  upon  blue  paper  in  gold 
letters,  done  by  himself,  very  pretty ; 
and  we  were  both  well  pleased  with 
it  But  I  am  also  this  year  my 
wife's  valentine,  and  it  will  cost  me 
sL :  but,'  adds  honest  Samuel  with 
a  logic  which  must  sound  most 
reasonable  to  every  British  matron's 
ear, '  but  that  I  must  have  laid  out  if 
vjt  had  not  been  valentine$'  There 
is  a  model  husband  for  you  I  Let 
Brown  and  Jones,  and  other  gentle- 
men who  have  entered  on  the  nup- 
tial state  remember  that  in  place  of 
billets-doux  another  little  note  may 
be  acceptable  to  mesdames  the  part- 
ners of  their  choice,  on  the  14th 
inst.,  or  indeed  at  any  period  of  the 
year. 

Mr.  Pepys,  fdrther  on,  noticing 
Mrs.  Stuiurt's  jewels,  says:  'The 
Duke  of  York,  being  once  her  valen- 
tine, did  give  her  a  jewel  of  about 
Soo2. ;  and  my  Lord  Mandeville^her 


valentine  this  year,  a  ring  of  about 
3002.'  Is  it  not  a  pity,  ladies  all, 
that  so  good,  so  excellent  a  custom 
should  have  fallen  into  disuse?  The 
postman's  knock  who  brought  such 
gifts  as  these — ^wouldn't  it  be  worth 
listening  for?  and  can't  you  imagine 
that  you  would  then  share  some  of 
the  rapture  with  which  poor  Betty 
opens  her  sixpenny  valentine  ? 

As  it  is,  not  only  are  these  mag- 
nificei^t  souvenirs  omitted,  but  the 
tender  correspondence  itself  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  kitchen  or  the  nur- 
sery. In  short,  by  the  upper  ten 
thousand  Valentine's  Day  is  neither 
celebrated  in  the  spirit  nor  in  the 
letter.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
age  that  the  observance  of  these 
little  festivals,  the  only  semblance 
of  a  holiday  which  poor  work-arday 
England  has,  is  on  the  wane.  What 
is  Whit  Monday  now  compared  with 
the  days  when  Greenwich  Fair  was 
a  recognized  iostitution  ?  Who  eats 
pancakes  on  Shrove  Tuesday  or 
roast  lamb  at  Easter?  Where  aie 
the  S00I7  votaries  of  suring  who 
used  to  caper  round  the  pole  on 
Mayday  ?  I  look  back  cabnly,  after 
a  lapse  of  twenty  years,  and  &Dd  the 
flowers  are  fewer,  the  di^esscs  seedier, 
the  shouts  less  cheery  with  the 
sweeps  than  ever.  As  for  Guy 
Fawkes,  I  am  always  expecting  some 
champion  will  rise  up  for  him  as  a 
maligned  and  injured  individual^ 
concerning  whom  history  has  no 
more  informed  us  of  the  truth  than 
the  knock-knee'd,  cross-eyed,  straw- 
stuffed,  gouty-fingered  eflB^  of  the 
present  day  conveys  the  idea  of  a 
really  handsome  and  intellectual 
young  foreigner.  Twelfth-night  and 
(alas for  the fumly  doctor!)  twelfQi- 
cakeswill  soon  be  numbered  among 
things  that  were.  That  famous 
sheet  containing  portraits  of  the 
Eii^  and  Queen,  Sir  Peter  Prig, 
Lady  Lovesick,  Mr.  Marmaduke 
Meddlesome,  and  other  celebrated 
chi^acters — why  is  it  no  longer  ex- 
hibited in  the  windows  of  confec- 
tioners? I  know  some  cynics  who 
even  look  on  Christmas  from  tiie 
same  point  of  view ;  afiect  to  despise 
the  IfOos  of  the  season,  sneer  at  the 
hoUyberries,  refiiae  plum-pudding, 
and  woxdd  throw  cold  water  on  the 
flaming  snapdragons.     These   are^ 
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the  red  republicans  of  social  life, 
who,  being  too  slow,  or  selfish,  or 
blase  to  take  pleasure  in  traditional 
customs  themselves,  would  like  to 
see  others  reduced  to  the  same 
level;  who,  because  in  their  own 
eyes  they  'are  virtuous,'  wish  the 
rest  of  the  world  cut  off  from '  cakes 
and  ale/  I  know  no  more  insuffer- 
able bores,  for  instance,  than  those 
used-up  men  on  town,who,  at  a  thea- 
tre or  public  entertainment,  ridicule 
aloud  some  pa^ge  in  a  sxx^ch  or 
dramatic  situation,  comic  or  senti- 
mental, in  the  hearing  of  women  or 
children  whom  it  mofes  to  laughter 
or  to  tears.  I  say  women  and  chil- 
dren, because,  being  simpler  in  their 
tastes  and  coming  less  frequently  to 
such  scenes,  they  ore  more  suscepti- 
ble of  emotion ;  but  there  are  a  few 
of  us  grown  up  to  man's  estate, 
with  b^urds  upon  our  chins,  who 
still  retain  freshness  enough  to  be 
touched  b^  a  bit  of  sentiment ;  who 
smile  at  jokes  not  ovcr-brilliaiit  on 
the  stage.  For  my  jmrt,  in  a  theatre, 
I  like  to  believe  in  the  life  which  is 

Fortrayed  beyond  the  footlights; 
detest  the  villain  with  yellow  boots 
and  scowling  aspect ;  I  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  rightfnl  heir,  whom  I 
recognize  as  a  nobleman,  in  spite  of 
his  tattered  habiliments  and  wofrd 
disr^ard  of  the  letter  H.  As  for 
dear  Virtue  over  there  in  plain 
book-mmdin  and  an  azure  sash,  we 
know  that  she  will  be  triumphant 
in  ihe  end— at  least  to-m'ght  and 
for  our  audience.  So,  prithee,  too 
sophisticated  Mr.  Lounger,  hold  thy 
peace,  and  let  an  honest  party  like 
your  humble  servant  eiyoy  himself 
while  he  can. 

I  suppose  as  London  tastes  and 
&shions  of  a  former  age  existed  long 
before  they  reached  the  provinces, 
so  queer  old  English  customs  lin- 
gered in  the  nasi  districts  wheil 
clean  forgotten  in  the  capital.  There 
are  men  now  living  who  recollect 
tlie  ancient  superstitious  ceremony 
of  firing  round  the  apple-tree  at 
Christmas  in  order  to  insure  a  goodly 
crop  for  the  ensuing  year;  and  I 
have  heard  the  village  mummers' 
sports  in  Devonshire  described  by  an 
eyewitness.  In  the  matter  of  valen- 
tines, it  would  seem  that  Norfolk  is 
the  county  which  is  most  iaitlifal  to 


the  memory  of  that  saint.  Hone,  in' 
his  '  £very-day  Book,'  tells  us  tluit, 
independ^t  of  the  homage  paid  to 
St  Valentine  on  this  day  at  Lynn, 
it  is  in  other  respects  a  red-letter  daj 
amongst  all  classes  of  its  inhabitant^ 
being  the  commencement  of  ita 
grand  annual  mart  This  martwBa 
granted  by  a  charter  of  Henry  VUL, 
in  tiie  twenty-seventh  year  of  his 
reign,  'to  begin  on  the  day  next 
after  the  Feast  of  the  Purification  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Maiy,  and  to 
continue  six  days  next  following' 
(though  now  it  is  generally  pro* 
longed  to  a  fortnight^.  Sinoe  the 
alteration  of  the  style  m  1752,  it  has 
been  proclaimed  on  Valentine's  Day. 
'  About  noon  the  mayor  and  corpora- 
tion (bless  them!},  preceded  oy  a 
band  of  music,  and  attended  by  twelve 
decrepit  old  men,  called  from  their 
dress  **  Bed  Goats,"  walk  in  proces- 
sion to  proclaim  the  m^,  con- 
eluding  by  opening  the  antiquated 
and  almost  obsolete  court  ol  ''Pie- 
poudre." Like  most  establishments 
of  this  nature,  it  is  no  longer  at- 
tended for  the  purpose  it  was  first 
granted,  business  having  yielded  to 
pleasure  and  amusement' 

Down  to  the  present  time,  in  the 
rural  districts  of  the  same  county, 
it  is  customary  with  the  youthfdl 
Corydons  to  leave  love-lett^  at  the 
threshold  of  their  sweethearts'  homes 
on  Valentine's  Eve.  Sometimes  an 
apple  or  an  orange  comes  tnmdling 
in  to  which  the  precious  missive  is 
attached ;  sometmies  the  mstio  bil- 
let is  left  u^n  the  doorstep.  The 
latter  practice  has  given  nse  to  a 
cruel  hoax  often  perpetrated  on  the 
village  belles  by  the  boys  of  the 
place,  who  first  chalk  the  likeness 
of  a  letter  on  the  stone  outside,  and 
then  rap  loudly  at  the  door.  The 
damsels  rush  out  to  pick  up  l^e 
letter,  and  are  greeted  by  derisive 
shouts  from  their  tormentors. 

The  most  fatal  symptom  of  the 
decline  and  fall  of  valentines  in 
modem  time  is  the  burlesque  or 
sarcastic  tone  they  have  of  late  as- 
sumed. La  former  days  it  was  the 
God  of  Love  we  honoured ;  it  was 
the  fleet-winged  Paphian  boy  who 
hovered  round  us  male  we  wrote, 
who  inspired  those  chanm'ng  son- 
nets, who  whispered  pretty  epithets 
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tind  synonyms  and  nonsense  in  our 
ear.  No  one  woold  ^A^n  have  dreamt 
of  being  aeyere  on  the  14th  of  Fe- 
bmaiy.  Who  first  began  the  grace- 
less change?  What  iU-<»nditionod 
wight  was  it  who  taught  ns  first  to 
substitute  lampoons  for  loye-letters 
— ^who  limned  those  odious  libels  on 
humanity,  now  so  popular  in  our 
fihop  windows  ?  Our  gentle  Eros 
is  deposed,  and  restless,  pale  Inyidia 
reigns  instead  as  mistress  of  the 
ceremonies.  She  points  her  arrows 
with  a  poisoned  barb,  and  paints 
her  enemies  in  penny  colours.  She 
has  her  caricatures  for  age  and 
youth,  for  both  the  sexes,  for  all  pro- 
HassioQS.  Is  there  a  dandy  hair-dres- 
ser, a  luckless  sweep,  a  youth  who 
measures  ribbons  in  a  draper's  shop 
— all  one  by  one  fiill  yictmiB  to  her 
fifteen.  In  our  cheap  yalentinos 
the  honest  attributes  of  trade  or 
calling  are  subject  to  the  keenest 
irony.  The  doctor  is  represented  as 
a  quack ;  the  parson  as  a  hypo- 
crite ;  the  lawyer  as  a  thief.  I  see 
the  washerwoman  drinking  g^n; 
the  tailor  stealing  cloth ;  the  police- 
man sneaking  down  an  area.  I 
haye  before  me  now  a  pictorial 
satire  casting  the  most  outrageous 
imputations  on  the  character  of  a 
niiilnniin  That  indiyidual  is  repre- 
sented as  staggering  between  two 
pails  of  lacteal  produce  to  that  ex- 
tent that  his  legs  diyerge  below  the 
knee  at  an  angle  of  forty-fiye  de- 
grees. His  expression  is  perhaps 
ilie  most  diabolical  that,  out  of  a 
pantomime,  I  haye  eyer  seen — his 
noee  assuming  as  much  of  the  cha- 
racter of  a  note  of  interrogation  as 
is  consistent  with  Hie  d^nity  of 
human  feature.  He  is  attired  in  a 
brown  tail-coat,  a  blue  apron,  and 
Prussian  green  trousers.  A  brick- 
red  tint  is  slopped  oyer  an  enor- 
mous neckerchief,  and  the  same 
colour,  diluted,  is  made  to  do  duty 
for  his  complexion.  He  wears  a 
hard,  shiny  hat,  and  grasps  his  milk- 
pails  Willi  burnt  siena  hands. 

The  following  caustic  epigram  is 
subscribed : — 

*  New  mnk,  my  pretty  maldo,  you  cry, 
With  dialk  and  wster.  to  cheat  you  tiy ; 
And  then  In  meaaore,  you  do  stint. 
With  your  red  note,  and  vgly  aqulnt 


Toor  likenefB  here  I  send  to  you, 
Knock-lmeed,  and  bandy-logged  too ; 
I  won't  have  yon,  with  pall  and  yoke, 
I  tell  yon  plain,  and  that'*  no  Joke/ 

No  joke,  indeed,  Mr.  Author  I  or 
at  best  a  yery  feeble  one.  You 
can't  sneer  away  an  honest  dairy- 
man's reputation  like  this.  Por- 
tray society  in  certain  colours,  and 
eyery  one  looks  absurd.  Your  ho- 
nour himself,  sketcned  in  bottle- 
green  trousers,  with  a  &ce  like  the 
knaye  of  shades,  might  be  a  like 
subject  for  ridicule. 

The  Volunteers  occasionally  come 
under  the  lash  of  this  cheap  satirist 
Of  course,  the  essence  of  his  fun 
consists  in  representing  them  as 
cowards.  Here  is  an  example : 
Two  members  of  a  certain  corps 
are  seen  staggering  homewards — 
the  effects  of  intemperance  being  in- 
dicated by  lines  and  dots  on  tiieir 
respectiye  noses.  On  the  road  they 
encounter  a  mysterious  object,  which 
the  artist,  in  his  crafty  atteani>t  to 
represent  a  tree-trunk  which  might 
be  mistaken  for  a  demon,  has  made 
with  a  great  blot  of  sepia,  which 
could  neyer  look  like  anyfjiing  but  a 
sepia  blot  The  riflemen  (who,  to 
do  them  justice,  seem  excessiyely 
drunk)  stand  aghast  at  iJbis  pheno- 
menon, as  well  tiiey  may.  Our  poet 
then  descants  upon  the  scene  in  the 
following  elegant  language : 

*The  noble  BiSe  Volunteen,  all  the  glrla  ad- 
mire. 
But  there'a  aomething  elae,  beside  the  dreae* 

that  all  M  girls  desire ; 
But  that  is  nut  the  strut  and  bounoe,  we  look 

on  that  as  muck— 
What  ia  a  Rifle  Volunteer  unless  he  has  got 

pluck? 
You  ought  to  know.  Sir,  If  you  don't  the  rneaa* 

ing  of  the  rifles, 
Is  not  to  bang  fire  at  anything,  or  yet  to  be 

ficar'd  at  trifles; 
But  to  be  fVigbtened  at  a  tree,  a  mere  fintasttc 

stuinpb 
/  take  yon  for  a  Valenthie?  you  cure.*  you 

guy,*  you  pump  !'• 

Comment  on  this  effusion  would 
be  superfluous.  A  remarkable  fea- 
ture in  the  style  of  penny  yalentines 
is  the  strict  adherence  to  the  cos- 
tume in  yogne  some  thirty  years 
ago.  We  haye  the  swallow-tailed 
Hue  coat,  with  its  high-rolled  coUur 

*  A  playful  allusioD  to  popular  chaff  01 
the  day. 
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and  fibcort  vmst,  the  elosG-flttmg 
pantaloons  tightiy  strapped  down 
over  high-heeled  boots— the  odious 
stock  and  collars^  resembling  scalene 
triangles,  the  figured  waistcoat^ 
paste  brooch  stack  in  the  shirt- 
mmt,  and  the  hair  dressed  a  la  Byron. 
It  is  also  indispensable  that  tiie 
pockethandkerchief  should  hang  out 
nom  the  tail  ooat,  and  that  the 
head  of  the  '  party '  caricatored 
should  be  at  least  twioe  the  propor- 
tionate size.  Primary  colours  appear 
to  be  chiefly  used  in  decorating 
these  works;  bat  theie  is  certainly 
•a  nataral  bias  in  the  artistes  mind 
towaids  green  for  eomic  troosers; 
Una  or  bxown  may  be  Tery  well  lor 
the  sentimental  business,  but  in  the 
taxxny  or  sarcastic  yatentine,  trouseis 
must  be  green.  Bold  and  eflective 
as  the  painting  is,  lam  led  tobelieTe 
that  a  little  moro  care  in  distribut- 
ing the  colour  would  be  an  impsoye- 
meni  It  is  not  pleasant  to  see  the 
flesh-tints  encroaching  on  the  shirt- 
front,  and  the  ruddy  l»oom  of  health 
producing  (by  a  sudden  slip  of  the 
brush)  the  appearance  of  eoofay- 
•mosis  in  the  ^e.  Again,  bhicheis 
should  appear  as  bluchers,  and  not 
be  allowed  to  amalgamate  with 
mother  earth ;  and,  I  say,  keep 
generally  within  the  engnmng  line 
when  you  can  do  it  for  the  money. 
If  I  might  make  bold  to  offer  one 
more  suggestion  to  the  artists  of 
the  penny  valentine,  it  woxdd  be  to 
moderate  their  love  of  humour  in 
regard  to  warts.  I  don't  say  I  object 
to  warts  altogether — one  on  the 
nose,  for  instance,  with  a  few,  a  very 
few,  hairs  proceeding  from  it,  may 
often  be  effectively  introduced.  But 
they  overdo  it;  and,  drawn  to  the 
(relative)  size  of  nutnegs,  warts  are 
not  pleasant  objects  to  look  upon; 
and  1  am  convinced  will  iigure  the 
.valentine  market  if  persisted  in. 
Such,  in  &ct,  was  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed to  me  the  other  day  by 
Mrs.  Spinks,  of  Tottenware  Boad, 
who  supplies  me  with  note-paper 
(superfine  cream-laid  at  6<2.  per 
quire),  Eowney^s  F.  pencils,  occa- 
sional  sticks  of  seaJing-wax,  and 
some  peculiar  steel  pens  which  are 
neither  too  hard  nor  too  soft,  nor 
too  long,  nor  too  short,  nor  too 
pointed,  nor  too  blunt,  but  just  the 


thing  in  all  these  zespectsy  andwece 
never  known  to  gutter.  And 
Mrs.  Spinks,  observmg  nay  interest 
in  her  penny  valentines,  says,  with 
a  alight  blucui  (Mr.  S.,  I  should  pre- 
mise, has  bean  deceased  some  years, 
and  was  formerly  something  small 
in  the  tobacconist  way ;  but  bemg, 
unfortunately,  too  much  of  an  eor 
thusiast  in  his  proliasHion,  and  be- 
ginning with  MacylBDd  and  Bick- 
wickSp  worked  up  to  Saneydew,aDd 
smoked  hisself  off,  as  yofu  may  say, 
quite  gradual,  in  Mrs.  Spinks's  own 
words,  three  year  ago  come  Tooeday 
week) ;  Mrs.  S.,  I  say^  seeing  me 
take  mental  notes  of  her  stoc^  in 
hand,  aaks  whether  I  wouldn't  ploane 
to  see  something  more  genteel  in 
the  same  way^  and  forthwith  pro- 
duces a  dxawerfal  of  the  chasikeBt 
artioleB  you  ever  saw,  perfamed,  to 
suit  variely  in  public  taste,  with 
many  odours,  ranging  from  ftint 
patdundi  to  stale  tobacco.  One  of 
the  most  elegant  in  the  sentimental 
line  was  on  lace-bordeied  note-paper 
(butterfly,  pine-apple,  and  gaidenr 
wonn  pattern),  in  which  a  white 
enamelled  Cupid  apipeared  with 
wings  picked  out  in  silver  anud  a 
network  of  balusters,  tassels,  eeoal- 
lop-flhdls,  seaweed,  and  monster 
tulips.  At  the  top  was  a  pink  heart, 
pieroed  in  opposite  directions  l^  a 
gilt  anow  and  a  latch-key:  a^ 
flame  issued  from  the  heart  In  the 
centre  oi  the  sheet  was  a  Uue  dio- 
tionary  in  isometrical  perepective, 
on  the  cover  of  which  was  depicted 
a  church  of  an  early  and  primitive 
styleofarchitecture,  executed  in  roee- 
coloured  stone— lower  portion  of 
edifice  enveloped  in  a  lavender-tinted 
cloud,  out  of  which  arose  two  q^era 
bouquets  and  a  torch.  The  words 
HGPB  and  LovB  also  appeared  mys- 
tically inscribed  on  blue  ribbQn«  I 
inquired  the  price. 

'Well,  they  usually  run  about 
eighteenpence,  but  there's  some 
potry  inisi^  this,  which  makes  it 
one  and  nine,  sir,'  said  Mrs.  Spinks> 
turning  back  the  cover  of  the  httle 
volume,  and  then,  at  my  request 
she  read  the  following  lines,  with 
great  pathos: — 

*  O  tptak  not  thos  of  dladlms. 
Of  rabies  brigbt»  or  coihlj  gUni  ! 


tHimliii  mv  ba  ik^  iDd  nn, 
TtalM  ot  prinUa  worth  be  blr. 


It  h  Indnd,  tta»  'lit  IbM'l  tl 


Wkm  Hdi  UDHd  beu^glain— 
L*t  tlM  itann-claad  fllnf  >  >Il•d^ 
Ba>  a>d  TooUp— balli  win  Uf  ; 
BMHol  t Bona ibm may ietimii 
Wbu  Mtat  iDd  DKtoHM  dow  Hvuii 

It  1^  IT  IS-a  kltMUrt.' 

TiiBt  at  this  moment,  I  axa  bapp7 
toii^jS  customer  came  Id  for  three- 
pennyworth  of  blotting-paper  and  ft 
hot&e  of  bhie  ink.  So,  making  my 
bow  to  Mrs.  S.,  I  aeazeA  the  oppoi^ 
tnnitj  to  decamp,  having  reached 
that  time  of  life  vhen  gentlemen 
nenklly  take  some  other  means  of 
■TnaHng  a  declaiati<m  to  their  be- 
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loved  tliau  throngh  tiie  meditun  of 
TalentineB.  Jost  as  coata  alter  con- 
flidetably  in  cat  between  fee  ^ee  of 
fourteen  and  forty— ae  taste  for 
ginger  beer  gives  place  to  love  6f 
clarot— as  histrionic  ardour  yidds  to 
just  appreciation  of  one's  onm  fiio- 
aido— BO  loTe-maWng  in  onr  fchool- 
dajB  is  no  aiterion  (br  loT&^nidJng 
in  middle  life.  I  left  Mrs.  Spiakrfs 
Bstablishmeirt  without  making  Kiy 
parobase  with  reference  to  the  i+th 
■of  Febroary.  If  she  likes  to  ohajgo 
mo  at  the  rate  of  twopmc*  an  hoar 
for  the  priritege  of  reading  what  I 
have  quoted,  she  is  at  liberty  to  d» 
BO ;  and  I  shall  p^  it  witiwot  a 
mnrmnr  if  I  can  bring  myself  to 
hope  that  the  laralt  of  Boy  isseanA 
has  condnoed  to  the  amasemeajt  of 
'  London  Society.' 

C.  L.  B. 
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ITwasJnly.  Not  such  a  July,  for- 
sooth, as  the  one  we  last  year  ex- 
perienced, wherein  rade  Boreas  blew 
with  true  forly-Chiistmafipower,  and 
Jupiter  PluTius,  or,  aa  he  is  vul- 
garly called,  the  Clerk  at  the  Wea- 
&er-<iffioe,  went  off  to  see  the  In- 
ternational Exhibition,  and  left  the 
key  in  the  tap  of  the  water-butt, 
and  thus  gave  those  two  miachiev- 
oos  and  fiheetious  chaps.  Mercury 
and  MomuB,  the  opportunily  of  turn- 
ing on  the  cock,  and  treating  us  poor 
mortals  here  below  to  the  supp^  of 
aeveral  years' rain-water  in  one.  The 
July  I  speak  of  was  quite  of  a  dif- 
ftrait  character.  The  derk  was  at 
toB  post  in  the  Weather-office,  and 
somewhat  short  of  water,  I  should 
imagine ;  for  even  that  moist  saint, 
St.  Swithin,  his  day,  had  passed 
and  gone,  and  yet  the  sky  was  clear 
blue  above,  and  the  ground  brown 
and  parched  below.  In  town  the 
heat  was  unbearable,  at  least  un- 
bearable to  those  who  were  obli^ 
to  bear  it,  and  who,  for  their  sins 
and  misfortunes,  were  compelled  to 
lemain  amidst  dust  and  smoke,  in- 
stead of  breathing  the  fine  country 
air  or  the  salt  sea-breeze.  It  was 
my  unhappy  fate,  for  what  sin  I  do 
not  know,  save  ihe  sin  of  i)overty, 
which,  it  strikes  me,  is  in  these  days 
the  oooly  unforgiven  one — it  was  my 
imhappy  &te  to  be  amongst  the 
numb^  of  those  who  still  trod  the 
Sahara-like  streets,  and  breathed  the 
Hole-of-Galcutta-like  atmosphere  of 
the  great  metropolis  during  this  hot 
July  weather.  The  remittance,  long 
ezpiected,  which  would  enable  me  to 
leave  town  had  only  that  morning 
arrived,  and  its  dimensions  were  of 
80  slender  a  character,  that,  even 
with  the  greatest  care  and  economy, 
it  would  barely  enable  me  to  take  a 
short  spell  in  the  country  like  the 
rest  of  the  world.  I  sat  listlessly  in 
my  ann-chair  smoking  the  pipe  of 
meditation,  and  endeavouring,  by  the 
assistance  of  the  fumes  of  ti^e  ^t 
Bristol  birds'-eye,  to  solve  in  my  own 
mind  this  problem,  which  it  is  my 
firm  belief  would  have  stumped  old 
EucUd  himself,  had  he  Hved  till 


now,  viz. :  Given  a  sum  barely  suffi- 
cient to  keep  body  and  soul  together 
for  a  fortnight ;  now  is  it  to  main- 
tain a  man  fond  of  comfort  and 
plenty  for  a  month  ? 

I  thought  of  all  the  cheap  places 
for  spending  the  hot  summer  weather 
in  I  had  ever  heard  of;  but  they 
were,  alas!  all  too  dear  for  my  mo- 
dest means.  A  fortnight,  at  the  out- 
side, at  any  one  of  them,  though  I 
should  lodge  like  a  hermit  and  live 
like  an  anchorito,  would,  I  felt  sure, 
see  the  smaU  sum  which  my  purse 
contamed  reduced  to  its  last  shilling. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  matter 
stood  thus:  To  go  out  of  town,  im- 
possible— ^to  remain  where  I  was, 
also  impossible.  Two  negatives 
make  an  affirmative,  I  thought :  why, 
then,  should  not  two  impoedbles 
make  a  possible?  But  I  could  make 
nothing  of  it,  so  I  gave  the  matter 
up  at  last  in  despair,  consoling  my- 
sdf  by  muttering,  sulkily  enough,  I 
must  own,  the  comm^cement  of 
old  Horace's  ode — 

'JEqvmm  memento  reboi  Sn  ardnia  aervare 
meatem.' 

At  length  I  took  up  the  'Field' 
newspaper,  iliinking  that,  at  any 
rate,  as  I  could  not  enjoy  tiioee  out- 
door sports  in  which  my  heart  de- 
L'ghted,  I  might  at  least  solace  my- 
self in  my  s&iction  by  reading  an 
account  of  how  others  had  eivjoyed 
them  in  tiie  colunms  of  that  sporting 
journal,  and  thus  pour  some  oil  of 
comfort  on  the  troubled  waters  of 
my  agitated  soul.  I  had  hardly 
read  to  the  end  of  the  first  sheet, 
when  my  eye  caught  the  following 
advertisement : — 

*H shire. — Lodgings,   with 

board  if  preferred,  in  a  farm-house, 
suitable  for  a  single  gentleman,  can 
be  had  on  extremely  moderate  terms, 
either  by  the  week  or  month.  Ca- 
pital fishing  close  at  hand.  For  terms, 
and  farther  particulars,  apply  to 
X.  Y.  Z.,'  &c.  &C. 

Why,  here  is  the  very  thing,  I 
thought,  for  a  poverty-stricken  gen- 
tleman. Fine  pure  country  air,  fresh 
butter,  thick  cream,  new-laid  ej 
home-made  bread,  home-brewed 
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and  cider— how  "very  delightful ! — 
and^  to  czown  all,  capital  fishing—all 
to  be  had  on  moderate,  Tery  mode- 
xate  terms.  '  Hurrah !'  I  shouted,  as, 
waving  my  paper  over  my  head,  I 
sat  down  at  the  writing-tarble,  and 
there  and  then  indited  an  epistle  to 
the  worthy  X.  Y.  Z.,  asking  for  farther 
information,  and  the  exact  amomit 
of  the  current  coin  of  the  realm  for 
which  he  might  be  induced  to  ex- 
change his  ajMurtments,  cream,  eggs, 
home-brewed  and  bilked,  fislnng; 
^be.  Ac,  dmmg  tiie  term  of  one 
month.  This  done,  and  the  letter 
despatched  to  the  post-office,  I  lighted 
a  firesh  pipe,  f and,  reclining  in  my 
arm-chair,  sank  into  a  most  de- 
lightfol  reyerie.  A  stout  fieomer,  his 
Imxom  wife,  cherry-cheeked  daugh- 
ter, new-mown  hay,  lowing  herds, 
&t  pigs,  and  sleek  horses  formed  a 
prominent  part  And  then  the  fish- 
mg.  I  had  all  my  life  been  passion- 
ately deyoted  to  the  gentle  art  As 
a  schoolboy,  my  fondness  for  the 
fishing-rod  had  often  been  the  means 
of  procuring  for  me  a  severe  appli- 
cation of  another  and  less  agreeable 
kmd  of  rod.  At  college,  many  were 
the  scrapes  I  had  fiulen  into  with 
irate  dons,  obdurate  proctors,  and 
vigilant  gamekeepers,  whilst  follow- 
ing this  my  &vourite  pastime.  And 
dnee  I  had  plunged  mto  the  whirl- 
p9ol  of  the  roi^h  world,  and  had 
had  to  battle  with  its  stream  for 
myself,  many  had  been  the  pleasant 
holidays  which  I  had  spent  by  the 
side  oi  some  murmurmg  stream 
abounding  with  trout,  or  £aa.  the  bo- 
fiocn  of  some  placid  lake  alive  with 
fii&  of  every  description.  For  the 
next  few  days  my  whole  attention 
was  devoted  to  flies,  fishing-rods, 
landing-nets,  fmd  fishing  gear  of 
every  description ;  whilst  my  nights 
were  spent  in  doing  battle  in  my 
sleep  with  imaginary  gigantic  finny 
monsters  of  the  trouiy  tribe,  which 
monsters  invariably  came  off  the 
hook  just  before  I  was  about  to  land 
them,  after  most  terrific  encounters, 
or  else  turned  into  some  horrid  rep- 
tile, hke  the  stone  firog  and  other 
pleasant  antediluvian  creatures  to 
be  met  with  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
At  lengthen  the  third  day  an  answer 
arrived  from  X.  T.  Z.,  written  in  a 
49ort  of  leg-of-mutton  fist,  and  with- 


out much  regard  either  to  spelling 
or  grammar,  but  withal  to  the  point, 
informing  me  of  the  exact  sum  which 
he  wished  to  receive  for  my  board 
and  lodgings,  as  well  as  for  the  pri- 
vilege—what rapture  to  the  piscato- 
rial soul!  — of  fishing  for  several 
miles  in  a  stream  well  stocked  with 
what  honest  X.  Y.  Z.  most  graphically 
described  as 'whopping  trout'  l%e 
terms  exactly  suited  tibe  very  atte- 
nuated state  of  my  purse ;  so  I  wrote 
a  hasty  line  to  X.  Y.  Z.,  telling  him  I 
should  follow  my  letter  down  on  the 
next  day  but  one  after,  and  therefore 
he  must  prepare  to  receive  me. 

It  would  be  uninteresting  for  mc 
to  state  how  frantically,  for  want  of 
something  better  to  do,  I  set  to  work 
to  pack  and  unpack  all  my  fishing 
paraphernalia,  at  least  six  times,  be- 
fore the  day  of  my  departure  arrived, 
each  time  addmg  to  my  store  some 
article  which  I  found  I  had  omitted, 
and  without  which,  in  the  wilds  of 
H shire,  I  shoidd  have  been  ut- 
terly lost  One  time  it  was  my  land- 
ing-net, at  another  my  spare  tops, 
and  another  something  else;  but  on 
the  last  morning,  at  the  veiy  moment 
I  was  stepping  into  my  cab,  it  was 
my  fly-book,  which  I  fortunately 
remembered  was  still  lying  on  the 
dressing-table  in  my  bed-room,  where 
I  had  laid  it  to  insure  its  not  being 
forgotten.  At  length  I  was  fairly  on 
my  way,  rolling  as  fast  as  a  Hansom 
could  carry  me  to  the  Paddington 
terminus.  I  was  only  just  in  time, 
owing  to  the  contretemps  of  the  fly- 
book.  But  I  hold  that  to  be  just  in 
time  shows  a  great  mind ;  wlulst  to 
be  much  too  soon,  or  at  all  too  late, 
is  but  weak  and  foolish.  I  took  my 
seat  in  a  first-claas  carriage  of  that 
most  aristocratic  and  luxurious  rail- 
way, the  Great  Western,  and  was  im- 
mediately afterwards  steaming  plea- 
santly and  smoothly  along,  past  the 
glades  of  royal  Windsor,  by  the 
shades  of  classic  Eton,  through  the 
Thames-bound  Beading,  and  so  on, 
until  with  a  violent  wrench,  a  jerk, 
a  scream,  a  whistle,  and  other  move- 
ments and  noises,  peculiar  to  the 
stopping  of  an  express  train,  we 
pulled  up  at  refreshment-giving 
Swindon.  From  thence  I  fell  asleep, 
and  did  not  awake  until  we  were 
flying  past  those  lovely  orchards^ 
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those  oharmiiig  Yilkge-cbiuches^  and 
mansion-hoTises  emboeomed  amidst 
woods  of  stat^y  oaka,  for  whioh  the 

eountyofH is  remarkable.  The 

H Btatkm  was  at  length  reached^ 

aod,  on  alighting  from  the  train,  I 
found  a  moat  occrioofi-Iooking  ve- 
hicle, sent  with  thoughtful  care  by 
my  fixtare  landlord,  awaiting  me. 
This  conyeyance  was  so  pecuEar  in 
its  ooDstmction^  that  wands  £ail  me 
in  attempting  to  describe  it.  It  was 
a  cross  between  a  dog-cart  and  an 
inside  car,  with  a  touch  of  the 
canal  boat  about  it  When  you  got 
in  behind,  the  shafte  rose  up  in 
such  an  alarming  manner— for  it  had 
only  two  wheek— that  your  only 
chance  of  retaiiung  your  seat  was  by 
practising  that  peculiar  gymnastic 
feat  yclept '  holdmg  on  by  your  eye- 
lashes.' If,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
attempted  to  locate  your  august  per- 
son on  the  front  seat,  you  gradually 
commenced  a  sliding  scaLe,  until  you 
found  yourself  seated  on  the  foot- 
board of  the  machine,  with  your  legs 
dangling  in  gracefol  negligi  over 
Ihe  splash-boeod.  I  ccHifess  that  a 
feeling  of  reluctance  to  trust  Gsasar 
and  his  fortunes  to  such  a  mode  of 
locomotion  came  over  me  on  my 
first  beholding  this  unique  carriage, 
drawn  up  amidst  some  rather  gay 

equipages  at  the  H station.  But 

'  neoeesitas  non  habet  leges,'  or,  as 
we  used  to  say  at  school, '  necessity 
hath  not  logs ;'  so,  when  I  found  it 
was  eight  miles  to  the  abode  oi 
X.  Y.  Z.,  I  was  £un  to  haye  my  lug- 
gage put  in  the  inside  behind,  and 
to  asoeod  myself  to  the  seat  in  front 
by  the  side  of  the  driver. 
We  must  haye  passed  throu^  a 

lovely  oounly,  for  fdl  H shire,  to 

my  mind,  is  beautiful;  but  the 
scenery  was  lost  upon  me,  for  my 
whole  attention,  thoughts,  and  ener- 

g'es  were  required  to  prevent  myself 
om  slipping  to  the  Dottom  of  the 
gig;  and  so,  to  avoid  presenting 
to  the  passers-by  the  ludicrous  ap- 
pearance which,  as  I  have  before 
stated,  would  be  the  result  of  an  un- 
guarded attempt  to  occupy  the  front 
seat 

At  length  I  arrived  at  my  destina- 
tion, the  fiEurm-house  of  X.  Y.  Z.  I 
was  received  by  that  illustrious  in- 
dividued  with  all  the  hospitality  be- 


coming one  who  not  only  let  oui 
i^wrtments,  but  boarded  his  lodgeia 
to  boot.  My  rooms  were  comibrtable, 
and  very  clean,  therefore  I  lialt  my- 
self weU  enough  off;  though  pex- 
haps,  had  I  been  foevious^  coii^ 
suited  on  the  subject,  I  idiould  have 
preferred  that  my  bed-room  had  not 
been  made  the  receptacle  during  tbe 
past  winter  of  all  the  apples,  cheeae> 
and  ooionsof  X.  Y.  Z.'s  establishment ; 
and  that  m|y  sitting-^^oom  had  not 
been  the  repository  of  the  wool,  hops, 
harness,  and  other  dry  goods  whSsh 
that  worthy  fimner's  wi&  had  occa- 
sion to  stow  away.  My  only  reason 
for  objecting  to  these  arrangements 
was,  that  the  combined  smell  of  all 
these  matters  during  that  hot  July 
weather  was  apt  to  be  somewh^ 
overpowering.  But  I  am  naturally 
a  contented  creature,  and  therefore 
retired  to  my  bed,  after  a  substantial 
supjper,  made  up  of  £srm4iGnse  deli- 
cacies, washed  down  by  some  excel- 
lent cyder— at  peace  with  myself, 
my  lot,  and  all  the  world.  ,0n  arising 
in  the  morning,  I  was  rejoiced  to 
find  that  a  southerly  wind  and  a 
cloudy  sky  proclaimed,  not,  as  the 
song  says,  a  hunting,  but  a  fishing 
morning.  During  break&st  my  heaxt 
was  further  rejoiced  by  a  heavy 
shower  of  rauoi,  which  I  feU  sure 
would  make  the  whopping  trout, 
spoken  of  by  X.  Y.  Z.  m  his  letter, 
most  voraciously  hungry,  and  oon- 
sequentiy  they  would  £gJ1  an  easier 
prey  to  my  somewhat  unskilful  ma- 
nipulation with  my  fly-rod. 

Having  be^a  informed  by  X.  Y.  Z. 
that '  I  could  not  very  well  go  wrong, 
if  I  followed  the  course  of  the  stream, 
and  that  no  one  would  interrupt  mie, 
as  no  one  thereabouts  cared  much 
for  fishing,  without  it  was  the  jiar- 
son,  who  was  a  dead  hand,  and  might 
be  out  after  the  rain,'  I  shouldered 
my  fishing-rod,  and  made  for  the 
bottom  of  the  meadow,  where  the 
overhanging  willows,  alders,  and 
other  water-loving  treies,  told  me  the 
river  flowed.  I  toiled  hard  all  the 
morning,  whipping  the  stream  with 
the  most  persevering  energy,  but, 
alas!  with  more  force  than  sldU; 
my  mode  of  operation  being  more 
calculated  probably  to  frighten  out 
of  their  propriety,  rather  l^an  cajole 
the  scaly  monst^  of  the  deep.    Oi^ 
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roTinding  a  corner,  I  suddenly  came 
upon  a  tall,  cierical-lookiiig  indiTi- 
dual,  clothed  in  a  suit  of  dark  grey^ 
whose  appearance,  as  well  as  the 
skilfal  manner  in  which  he  handled 
his  fishing-tool,  bespoke  at  once  that 
'  dead  hand«  the  parson,'  who,  as  my 
landlord  had  prognosticated,  had 
been  tempted  forth  by  thedelightfol 
shower  which  had  &]len  to  fill  a 
creel  fall  of  fish. 

'A  new  hat  to  a  red  herring,  the 
Parson!'  I  mentally  exclaimed,  as  I 
came  np  with  the  fisherman,  who 
was  at  tibat  moment  engaged  in  the 
most  exciting  part  of  a  seyere 
struggle  with  a  fine  tront,  which,  on 
bdng  bronght  to  basket,  proved  to 
be  more  than  fonr  pounds  in  weight 
So  intent  was  the  stranger  on  the 
sport,  that  it  was  not  until  the  fish 
was  landed,  and  I  exclaimed,  rap- 
turously, '  By  Jove,  a  fine  fish  1'  that 
he  turned  round,  and  displayed  to 
my  astonished  gaze  the  well-remem- 
b^!ed  features  oi  my  old  school  and' 
college  chum,  Thompson  of  Trinity. 
It  was  at  least  twenty  years  since 
Thompson  and  I  had  peorted  at  the 
gates  of  old  Trinity,  Cambridge ;  he 
to  take  xx)6ses8ion  of  the  curacy 
of  Starvington,  to  which  he  had 
been  just  ordained;  myself,  to  eat 
my  way  to  legal  honours  at  the  Tem- 
ple. 

*  Why,  bless  me!  you  are  Thomp- 
son, of  Trinity,  are  yon  not  ?'  I  ex- 
claimed. *  Who  would  have^thought 
of  seeing  you  here  ?  Why,  my  dear 
fdlow,  you  have  worn,  I  must  say, 
uncommonly  well,  though,  of  course, 
you  are  necessarily  looking  older 
thm  when  we  last  saw  one  another, 
some  twenty  years  ago,  at  the  gate 
of  old  Trinity.' 

A  polite  bow  firom  Thompson,  who 
look«l  somewhat  embarrassed,  but 
who  at  length  stammered  out — 

'  Ah,  my  dear,  sir,  really— but  you 
must  excuse  me.  I  have  no  doubt 
it's  all  right;  but  which  of  all  my 
numerous  Cambridge  friends  are 
you?* 

Here  was  a  regular  facer.  The 
impudence  of  the  thing! — Thomp- 
son, my  senior  by  at  least  four  years, 
f  Intending  not  to  know  me !  Could 
be  so  altered?  Could  I  have 
grown  so  much  older? — so  much 
^uter  ?— more  the  fiunily  man  thaft 


my  old  chum  ?  I  knew  Thompson 
had  been  long  married,  and  had  pro- 
bably ten  children  by  this  time; 
whilst  I  was  at  lea8t--80  I  fondly 
flattered  myself— a  gay,  still  tole- 
rably young-looking  bachelor.  I 
answered,  I  must  own,  rather  snap- 
pishly— 

'Come,  Thompson,  you  do  not 
mean  to  say  you  do  not  remember 
me?  No  humbug — you  are  only 
pretending:  you  were  always  fond 
of  a  joke.' 

*  Upon  my  word,  my  dear  sir,  you 
have  the  advantage  of  me  in  every 
respect  I  certainly  now  remranber 
your  &ce  as  that  of  an  old  Mend ; 
but  who  you  are  I  have  no  more 
idea  than  has  that  fish,'  pointing  to 
the  trout,  which  was  flapping  and 
kicking  on  the  grass  at  his  feet. 
'  But,  let  me  see — you  are  Snooks,  of 
Jesus,  are  you  not?' 

Well,  that  was  worse  and  worse. 
Snooks,  of  Jesus,  was  a  fat,  short, 
vulgar-looking  fellow,  who  had  most 
probably  long  since  perished,  on  ac- 
count of  the  shortness  of  his  neck 
and  his  undisciplined  partiahty  for 
good  dinners ;  whilst  I  was  five  feet 
eleven  inches  in  my  boots,  and,  had 
always  flattered  myself,  rather  aris- 
tocratic-looking. I  got  quite  angry 
at  this  hit  of  Thompson's,  and  felt 
my  face  flush  as  I  replied — 

'Confound  your  impudence!  — 
Snooks,  of  Jesus,  indeed  1  I  am  Ink- 
dish,  of  Trinity.  Now  do  you  know 
me?' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon !'  said  Thomp- 
son, a  bright  smile  lighting  up  his 
hitherto  perplexed  and  bewildered 
fiwse — 'Why!  my  dear  old  friend, 
Inkdish !  I  am  delighted  to  see  you, 
and  quite  ashamed  of  myself  that  I 
did  not  recognize  you  before.  But 
you  really  are  very  much  altered 
from  what  I  remember  you  at  Cam- 
bridge.' 

A  heariy  shake  of  the  hand  fol- 
lowed, and  we  sat  down  by  the 
stream-side  whilst  we  discussed  the 
several  luncheons  which,  like  old 
campaigners,  we  had  provided  our- 
selves with.  The  pipe  of  peace  was 
then  smoked,  during  which  opera- 
tion I  gave  my  friend  a  brief  sketch 
of  what  I  had  been  doing  since  we 
last  parted,  now  so  many  years  ago ; 
finishing  up  my  narrative  with  an 
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account  of  what  had  brought  me 
down  to  my  present  quarters. 

'  So  old  X.  Y.  Z.  ImB  caught  yon 
with  his  advertisement.  Well,  I  am 
delighted  to  hear  it/  said  Thompson. 
'  He  is  a  very  good  old  fellow,  and 
my  churchwarden.  He  will  take 
splendid  care  of  you,  and  do  for  you 
right  well.  I  put  him  up  to  the 
plan  of  advertising  his  vacant 
rooms.  You  are  ul  right  down 
there,  my  Mend,  and  you  will  find 
the  fishing  capital.  I  have  not  at 
present,'  he  continued,  'a  room  to 
spare  at  the  rectory,  for  all  my 
cnildren,  and  there  are  eight  of 
them,  are  at  home ;  but  you  must 
dine  with  me  eveiy  day  whilst 
you  are  down  here.  There  is  the 
rectory,'  pointing  to  what  seemed  a 
comfortable-loolong  house,  embo- 
somed in  trees,  at  a  little  distance 
from  where  we  were,  *  I  will  now 
go  home  and  teU  them  you  are 
coming  to  dinner;  and  you  shall 
have  this  fish,'  picking  up  the  trout 
he  had  last  caught,  '  as  your  share 
of  my  moming^s  sport  I  can  see 
by  its  fine  oondition  that  it  will  eat 
like  a  salmon.  Gk)od-bye.  Now, 
sharp  seven  dinner— mind  don't  bo 
late.  We  shall  have  a  long  chat 
after  diimer  about  old  times.'  So 
saying,  my  worthy  friend  Thompson 
strolled  away. 

Punctual  to  a  moment,  at  ten  mi- 
nutes before  seven  I  found  myself 
ringing  at  the  door  of  my  friend's 
house,  which  old  X.  Y.  Z.,  to  whom  I 
had  narrated  my  meeting  with  the 
parson  as  an  old  friend,  had  informed 
me  was  called  the  Hector  of  Fatting- 
ton -in -the -Glover.  And  truly,  I 
thought, '  Fattington-in-the-Clover  is 
a  very  desirable  place,'  as  a  respect* 
able-looking  butler  showed  me  into 
a  handsomely-furnished  dnbwing- 
room,  where  Thompson  add  a  very 
pretty  girl,  whom  he  introduced  to 
me  as  bis  daughter,  were  waiting  to 
reoeive  me.  I  felt  a  kind  of  melan- 
choly come  over  me,  on  account  of 
the  loneliness  of  my  bachelor  state, 
as  I  handed  pretiy  Mary  Thompson 
into  the  dining-room,  where  a  snug 
round  table,  laid  for  three,  was  so 
placed  as  to  catoh  the  cool  scent- 
laden  air  from  the  gay  flower-garden 
under  the  bay  windows. 

Thompson's  dinner  was  most  un- 


exceptionable, at  least  to  my  taste ; 
though  I  believe  the  edibles,  with 
the  exception  of  the  fish,  whose  sud- 
den transfer  from  one  element  to 
another  I  had  witnessed  that  morn- 
ing, were  the  production  of  Eatting- 
ton  rectory,  its  &rm  and  garden. 
The  fushwas  in  splendid  condition, 
the  mutton  was  tender  and  juicy, 
the  chickens  young  and  fat;  the  se- 
cond course  of  ducks  and  green  peas 
was  first-rate ;  the  sweete  oool,  and 
nicely  made ;  the  home-brewed  beer 
brisk  and  refreshing  after  a  hard 
day's  fishing ;  the  sherry  dry  and  old. 
And  when  it  is  remembered  that  I 
was  seated  next  to  a  young,  pretty, 
innocent  girl,  who  did  her  best,  in  a 
most  unaffected  manner,  to  make 
her  &ther'8  old  friend  comfortable, 
and  at  home,  I  think  it  may  be  said, 
that  not  only  was  Eattington-in-the- 
Glover,  but  that  Inkdi^  also  was 
amidst  that  herbaceous  production. 
'My  dear  fellow,'  said  I,  as  \1 
returned  to  my  seat,  and  helped 
myself  to  another  glass  of  the  rector's 
excellent  claret,  after  holding  the 
door  open  for  Miss  Mary  to  nass 
through  —  your  lines  do  indeed 
seem  cast  in  pleasant  places;  and  if 
the  income  of  your  living  is  in  any 
way  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the 
rectory-house  and  grounds,  I  diould 
think  you  held  one  of  the  best  pieces 
of  preferment  in  the  county.' 

*  The  living/  said  Thompson,  *  is 
a  capital  one,  the  best,  I  believe,  in 
these  parts :  it  is  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  a  year.  But  I  can  assure 
you  it  requires  a  good  income  to 
provide  for  so  many  bairns,  and  lay 
by  a  littie  wherewith  to  start  them 
in  the  world.' 

*  They  may  well  call  it  Fattingtcm- 
in-the-Glover,' I  replied.  *  The  only 
wonder  to  me  is  that,  with  such  a 
good  living,  you  have  not  grown  as 
obese  as  some  of  those  parsons,  which 
the  ancient  caricatures  portray,  as 
running  off  with  the  tithe-pig.' 

'  Well,  so  perhaps  I  mi^ht  have 
done,'  said  my  friend,  helpmg  him- 
self and  passing  the  botUe;  'but, 
fortunately  for  my  figure,  but  moErt; 
unfortunately  for  ower  reasons,  I 
did  not  get  this  good  living  quite 
soon  enough  to  lay  on  those  quanti- 
ties of  &t  necessary  for  one  or  those 
portiy  figures.  You  know  we  fanners 
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like  a  yonsg  beast  to  feed;  and  I 
daie  say  I  was  too  old  when  I  came 
to  Eattington  to  get  &t  veiy  easily/ 

'Well/  said  I> with  a  sigh^  'my 
dear  fellow,  I  wish  I  had  gone  into 
the  chnrch ;  for,  if  I  remember  right, 
you  told  me  once  you  had  no  inte- 
rest, and  here  yon  are  with  a  capital 
income  and  an  easy  life ;  whilst  lam 
still  with  my  shoulder  to  the  oollar — 
and  a  galling  collar  it  is  too— grind- 
ing away  at  the  miU  like  an  old 
post-horse,  and  getting  yery  little 
grist  wherewith  to  keep  body  and 
sonl  together/ 

Thompson  looked  giaye.  'It  is 
not  all  gold  that  glitt^  in  my  case,' 
he  said.  '  No  one  has  had  a  more 
np-hill  game  to  fight  than  I  haye. 
In  that  fight  I  lost  my  poor  wife : 
my  prosperity  came  too  lato  to  saye 
h^  lifa  Here  Thompson  had  re- 
oonrse  to  Ins  pocket-nandkerchief, 
and  blew  his  nose  londly.  'But 
oome,  Inkdish,  if  you  would  like  to 
hear  rather  a  curious  and  amusing 
story,  I  will  tell  you  how  the  bishop 
came  to  present  me  to  the  rich 
Hying  of  Fattington-in-fhe-Oloyer/ 

'  Pray  do  so,  my  dear  Thompson,' 
I  replied;  '  and,  if  you  haye  no  oIh 

Sition,  I  will  light  my  dgar  and 
ye  a  smoke  whilst  you  are  tolling 
it  to  me.' 

Upon  this  I  lit  my  weed,  and, 
ensconcing  myself  in  a  most  com- 
fortable arm-chair  at  the  open  win- 
dow, I  prepared  to  listen  to  '  How 
the  Bishop  came  to  giye  Thompson 
a  liying/ 

'  You  may  remember/  said  the 
rector,  '  that  I  was  ordained  to  the 
curacy  of  StarTin^;ton,  in  the  county 
of  D.,  for  the  duttes  of  which  parish 
I  was  reqxmsible.  The  incumbent 
bemg  in  prison  for  debt,  and  the 
liying,  sucn  as  it  was,  under  seques- 
tration, I  had  more  than  fiye  uiou- 
sand  souls  intrusted  to  my  spiritual 
charge,  an  income  of  eighty  pounds 
a  year,  and  a  dilapidated,  tumble- 
down old  parsonage-house  to  liye 
in.  As  long  as  I  remained  a  bar 
chelor,  I  did  tolerably  well,  as  I  had 
fifty  pounds  a  year  of  my  own ;  but 
the  br^t  eyes,  and  pretty  face  of 
a  neignbouring  curate's  daughter, 
proyed  too  much  for  me,  and  I  de- 
termined to  link  my  fsito  with  hers, 
foolishly  imagining  that  what  was 


enough  for  one  would  be  enough  for 
two,  to  say  nothing  of  the  eight  to 
follow.  Except  her  good  father's 
blessing,  poor  Mary  brought  me 
nothing  &om  her  home,  but  a  cheer- 
ful, happy  temper,  and  a  thrifty, 
careful  soul.  These  gifts  rendered 
us  yery  happy  for  the  first  few  years 
of  our  married  life;  but  as  our 
fomily  increased  yery  fost,  and  our 
expenses  in  proportion,  we  soon 
found  ourselyes,  though  practising 
the  yery  strictest  economy,  com- 
pelled to  trench  on  my  little  nest- 
egg  in  the  funds,  from  whence  I 
deriyed  my  fifty  pounds  a  year.  As 
you  are>well  aware,  the  slaying  of 
the  goose  which  lays  the  golden  egg 
will  soon  efifectuaUy  put  a  stop  to 
the  eggs  themselyes;  therefore  as 
we  were  at  that  time  burning  our 
candle  at  both  ends,  and  each  year 
brought  us  another  mouth  to  foed, 
our  store  waxed  small  and  beauti- 
fully less :  our  income  became  smaller 
and  smaller,  as  our  fomily  grew,  iii 
every  sense  of  the  word,  larger  and 
larger.  I  had  not  much  more  than 
one  himdred  pounds  of  my  little 
fortune  left,  when  our  youngest 
child  was  bom.  It  was  whilst  my 
poor  wife  was  still  up  stairs  yery  ill, 
that  I  receiyed  the  fotal  intelligence 
that  the  incumbent  of  Staryington 
was  dead,  and  that  the  new  yicar 
would  require  me  to  giye  up 
possession  of  the  parsonage  house 
and;ihe  curacy  in  six  weeks'  time. 
Here,  indeed,  was  a  terrible  prospect, 
a  sick  wife,  eight  small  children, 
and  nothing  to  do,  and  only  one 
hundred  pounds,  a  good  deal  of 
which  was  already  owing,  to  keep 
us  all,  until  I  could  get  another 
curacy.  I  was  almost  in  despair, 
though  we  had  liyed  hard  enough 
before,  all  our^reyious  priyationic 
would  bo  as  nothing,  to  what  we 
should  haye  now  to  endure.  I  was, 
you  may  be  sure,  at  n^  wite'  end, 
to  know  what  to  do  for  the  best 
By  the  adyice  of  our  kind  doctor,  I 
was  induced  one  cold  January  morn- 
ing, to  start  to  walk  the  fifteen  long 
miles  which  interyened  between  the 
httle  town  of  Staryington  and  the 
castle  of  Bookminster,  the  episcopal 
residence  of  l^e  Lord  Bishop  of 
Flumpeee,  upon  whom  I  was  to 
call,  to  adc  him  if  he  would  do  some- 
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tfalng  to  assist  me,  either  by  obtaining 
a  cmacy  for  me,  or  giye  me  a  small 
liTiDg.  Yon  may  remember,  i)er- 
haps,  my  dear  Ii^dish,  that  when  I 
was  at  Cambridge,  I  was  rather  re- 
markable for  my  feats  of  strength^ 
and  my  powers  of  endurance;  bat 
night  after  night  sitting  np  with  a 
sick  wife,  and  a  crying  baby,  with 
short  commons,  and  no  more 
strengthening  and  stuntilating  be- 
verage than  tea,  or  water,  are  not 
calculated  to  increase  a  man's  capa- 
bilities as  an  athlete. 

'Shanks'  pony  is  a  very  tuseful 
mode  of  oonveyanoe  when  you  are 
fill!  of  beef  and  beer,  besides,  the 
exercise  does  you  good ;  but  when 
you  have  nothing  but  this  ancient 
method  of  progression  to  take  you 
fifteen  long  miles  there,  and  the 
same  dist^mce  home  again,  after 
liTing  fbr  a  considerable  number  of 
monuis  on  dry  bread,  bacon,  and 
tea,  with  only  an  occasional  slice  of 
fresh  meat,  I  can  speak  from  bitter 
experience  the  journey  will  be  pain- 
ful, and  trymg  in  the  extreme.  By 
the  time  I  reached  Sockminstea: 
Castle  I  was  completely  done  up. 
Indeed,  I  sank  upon  a  chair  in  the 
episcopal  ante-room,  so  &int  and  so 
weary  that  I  thought  I  should  never 
be  able  to  stir  again.  I  was  for- 
tunately kept  waiting  some  little 
time  before  1  was  admitted  into  the 
presence  of  his  spiritual  lordship, 
and  it  gave  me  time  to  recover  my 
strength  in  some  degree,  and  to 
settle  my  nerves,  which  from  anxiety, 
privation,  fictigue,  and  want  of 
sleep  had  become  «idly  disarranged. 
At  lehgth  the  solemn  butler,  who  I 
always  think,  from  his  pompous 
manner.  Imitates  closely  his  right 
reverend  master,  ushered  me  into  the 
luxurious  librai^,  where  his  Lord- 
ship of  Plumpsee  was  sitting.  After 
making  my  bow,  and  being  waved 
in  a  bland  and  pompous  manner  tO 
a  seat,  the  bishop  requested  to  know 
what  was  the  occasion  of  my  visit. 
I  briefly  stated  my  case,  and  ex- 
pressed my  humble  hope  that  more 
than  ten  years'  service  in  the  diocese, 
as  curate  of  Starrington,  would  not 
be  forgotten.  His  Lordship  of 
Plumpsee  listened  or  pret^ided  tb 
listen,  which  was  (pute  as  much  to 
the  purpose,  as  fiur  as  any  benefit  to 


myself  was  concerned,  to  my  appeal, 
and  then  politely  informed  me  that 
he  had  already  several  curates  of 
even  longer  standing  than  myself 
upon  his  list,  but  that  he  would- 
enter  my  name  thereon,  and  when- 
it  came  to  my  turn  he  would  not 
forget  my  case.     But  with  regard 
to  obtaimng  a  curacy  for  me  he 
said  that  1^  made  it  a  rule  in  no 
case  to  recommend  a  curate  of  wbcMii: 
he  had  not  had  some  previous  know- 
ledge, and  with  whom  he  was  not 
personally  acquainted.    It  was  all 
ill  vain  that  I  implored  his  lordship 
to  ask  any  of  the  respectable  inha- 
bitants of  Starvingtonf  about   me, 
any  neighbouring   clergyman,   the 
archdeacon  himself,  if  he  liked ;   I 
was  politely  bowed  out  of  the  lihtary, 
handed  to  the  door  by  the  soleum 
butler,  and  left  standing  on  the  steps 
of  the  portico  outside,  bewildered, 
crushed,  &int,  and  brokenhearted. 
At  the  lodge  I  begged  a  crust  of 
bread  and  a  drink  of  water,  which 
the  kind,  good-natored  woman  who 
kept  the   gate    freely    gave    mei 
Passing  through  the  lordly  palaoa 
gates  at  Bocknunster  Castle,  I  shook 
the  dust  from  my  feet  in  disgust, 
and  started  feebly  on  my  road  home^ 
I  had  not  walked  more  than  a  couple 
of  hundred  yards,  when   such    s 
feeling  of  fiaintneas  stole  ovar  me, 
that  I  was  compiled  to  sit  down  by 
t^e  road  side,  and  rest  fat  a  whila 
I  had  consumed  the  crust  which  the 
kind  soul  at  the  lodge  had  given 
me,  and  had,  I  conclude,  fidlen  into 
a  deep  sleep,  which  must  have  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  when  I  was 
suddenly  awoke  from  my  slumber  by 
hearing  the  thick,  stertorous  breath* 
ing  of  some  animal,  as  I  thought^ 
approa^iing  the  place  where  I  was 
Bitting.     I  started  up,  and  ooold 
hardly  believe  my  eyes  when  I  be>- 
held  the  short,  fit,  pursy  ^goie  of 
the  Bight  Beverend  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Plumpsee,  flying  as  &st  as  a  pair 
of  rather  th^  and  very  feeble  legs 
could  carry  him  up  the  hill  to  where 
I  was  standing.      l^ere  was  his 
solemn,  pompous  lordship,  running 
as  if  for  a  wager;  his  gaitered  1^ 
trembling  again  with  the  sapidity 
of  his  action ;  the  tails  of  his  epis- 
copal coat  and  apron  flying  in  the 
wind;  his  hat  and  wig  both  off>  and 
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his  bald  head  shining  like  a  billiard 
bidl,  U3d  steaming  like  a  pliim- 
iradding  fresh  from  the  pot  Some 
uttle  dutanoe  behind,  waving  his 
whip,  shouting  and  gesticulating 
like  an  infuriated  maniac,  was  a 
thick-set,  coachman-like  looking 
&II0W,  who,  as  1  then  thought,  was 
puBuing  his  light  leyerend  lord- 
ship with  the  intention  then  and 
there  of  administering  upon  his 
august  person  a  sound  and  severe 
horsewhipping.  "  Oh,  save  me,  save 
meT  panted  out  the  exhausted 
Bishop  of  Flumpsee  as  he  came  up, 
and  threw  himself,  puffing  and 
gasping,  into  my  arms.  What  was 
I  to  do  ?  Here  was  a  fellow  in  pur- 
suit of  my  diocesan,  evidently  by 
his  manner  bent  on  mischief,  who 
would  at  any  time,  if  anything  of  a 
boxer,  have  been  a  most  formidable 
antagonist ;  but  to  aogage  in  single 
combat  with  whom,  in  my  present 
enfeebled  state,  and  encumbered,  as 
I  was,  with  the  portly,  heavy  person 
of  the  bishop,  would  be  downright 
madnesB.  1  cast  a  rapid  and  most 
anxious  glanoe  around  me,  to  see  if 
ihere  were  any  place  near  at  hand 
to  which  I  might  bear  his  almost 
fainting  lordship,  and  where  we 
should  both  of  us  be  safe  from  the 
veiy  excited  person  in  pursuit 
The  most  welooane  sight  of  a  half- 
opened  door  in  the  wall  of  the  pork 
caught  my  eye,  and  1  had  only  just 
time  to  drag  the  bishop  within,  and 
bolt  and  double  lock  the  door,  when 
the  k>ud  knocking  of  the  ruffian's 
whip  was  heard  CHI  the  outside.  ''Oh, 
kina  sir,  kind  sir!"  said  the  bishop, 
sitting,  or  rather  lying  on  the  grass, 
kiokii^,  gasping,  and  sobbing  for 
breath,  something  like  a  large  trout 
when  first  taken  out  of  the  water — 
"  Oh,  kind  sir!  do  not  let  that  man 
in,  he  will  be  the  death  of  me ;  oh, 
^^bat  shall  1  do?  oh,  hold  the  door 
hat,  he  wiU  murder  me !"  As  the 
knocking  still  continued,  his  lord- 
ship inmlored  me  to  lend  him  my 
arm,  am  to  assist  him  on  his  way 
to  ibe  castle.  This  1  accordingly 
did,  tiiough  the  shades  of  the  short 
winter's  day  began  to  lengthen,  and 
warned  me  that  if  I  did  not  wish 
f<Nr  a  dark  walk  home,  I  must  start 
at  onca  On  our  way  I  mentioned 
to  tiie  bishop— who  had  by  this  time 
voU  m.— NO.  n. 


sufficiently  recovered  his  breath  and 
his  composure  so  as  to  be  able  to 
speak — tne  necessity  I  was  under  to 
leave  him  at  once,  as  I  had  a  walk 
of  fifteen  long  miles  before  me ;  but 
the  state  of  terror  the  mere  mention 
of  my  departure  threw  him  into 
was  so  very  great,  that  I  had  not 
the  heart  to  leave  him.  By  the 
time  we  reached  the  castle,  the 
bish<n>  had  nearly  recovered,  and 
asked  me  my  name,  and  all  about 
myself.  But  so  con^)letely  had 
Mght  or  something  else  driven 
memory  tcom  the  episcopal  brain, 
that  it  was  not  until  I  had  twice 
repeated,  that  only  that  morning,  a 
few  hours  ago,  I  had  been  &voured 
with  a  short  interview  with  him, 
his  lordship  was  able  to  compre- 
hend who  I  was,  and  what  had 
brought  me  to  Eockminster:  I 
must  say  that  nothing  could  exceed 
the  gratitude,  both  of  the  Bishop  of 
Plumpsee  and  Mrs.  Pompous,  to 
whom  he  introduced  me  on  our 
arrival  at  the  castle  as  the  preserver 
of  his  life.  On  my  refusal  to  stay 
dinner,  a  most  appetizing  luncheon 
quickly  made  its  appearance,  during 
the  discussion  of  which^meal,  the 
now  most  cordial  and  friendly 
bishop  entered  most  warmly  into  aill 
the  details  of  my  hard  and  sad  case. 
"  Mr.  Thompson,"  said  his  lordship, 
as  he  pressed  my  hand  at  starting, 
"  I  owe  you  my  life, 'and  you  may 
rest  assured  that  I  shall  not  prove 
myself  imgratefol.  Go  home,  cheer 
up  your  spirits ;  it  will  not  be  long 
before  you  hear  from  me,  offering 
you  something  in  the  way  of  pre- 
ferment which  I  hope  wiU  be  worthy 
of  yomr  acceptance,  and  which  will 
relieve  you  from  all  care,  and  em- 
barrassment for  the  future.  Be- 
member,  as  long  as  I  live  no  guest 
will  be  more  welcome  at  Bock- 
minster  Castle  than  yourself."  I 
then  got  into  the  luxurious  and 
well-appomted  carriage,  which  had 
been  ordered  round  to  convey  me 
home,  and  was  not  very  long  before 
I  was  put  down  at  my  own  door. 
Within  the  next  fortnight  I  had  a 
note  from  the  bishop,  asking  me  to 
come  over  to  Eockminster  on  a 
certain  day  as  he  wished  to  see  me, 
and  that  he  would  send  his  carriage 
for  me. 
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*  The  day  appointed  aaw  me  again 
at  Bockmmster  under  rather  dif- 
ferent circnmstances  to  those  nnder 
which  I  had  last  visited  that  place, 
for  on  my  arrival  his  lordship  in- 
formed me  that  in  consequence  of 

the   death   of  Doctor  E ,   the 

rich  hving  of  Fattington-in-the- 
Glover  had  Mien  to  his  patronage, 
and  he  sinoerely  hoped  I  would  do 
him  the  fiAYonr  of  accepting  it  It 
did  not  take  me  many  minutes,  you 
may  be  sure,  my  dear  Inkdish,  to 
decide  upon  the  course  I  should 
pursue,  and  I  at  once  most  gratefully 
accepted  the  rich  living.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  my  appointment 
to  Fattington  gained  for  the  Bishop 
of  Plumpsee  great  credit  in  his 
diocese  and  ebewher^,  for  it  was 
looked  upon  by  the  public  as  a 
graceful  recognition  by  a  bishop, 
arare  thing  in  those  days,  as  well  as 
now,  of  the  claim  that  hard-working 
curates  have  on  the  rich  preferment 
in  their  gifbs.  Whether,  if  the  true 
&cts  of  tiie  case  had  been  generally 
known,  he  would  have  beem  so 
popular,  I  cannot  take  upon  myself 
to  determine.  I  am  even  now  a 
most  honoured  guest  at  the  castle ; 
And  it  was  only  last  week,  whilst 
staying  there  with  my  daughter, 
that  tiie  bishop  intimated  to  me 

that  the  death  of  Archdeacon  S 

was  hourly  expected,  and  that,  when 
it  did  take  place,  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  offer  me  the  archdea- 
conry, and  he  sincerely  hoped  I 
should  do  him  the  favour  of  accept- 
ing it.  My  good  fortune,  as  I 
before  told  you,  came  too  late  to  be 
shared  in  biy  my  poor  wife.  She 
died  worn  out  with  the  struggle 
she  had  undergone  against  poverty, 
and  ere  I  had  hardly  settled  here,  I 
followed  her  remains  to  the  grave. 
But  my  daughter  Mary  is  a  very 
good  girl,  and  makes  me  feel  IJhe  loss 
of  her  poor  mother  less  than  I 
should  otherwise  have  done.'  As 
the  rector  concluded,  his  voice  was 
husky,  and  I  observed  his  eyes  were 
full  of  tears ;  but  h&^ly  brushing 
them  away,  he  said,  '  Come,  Inkdish, 
do  not  smoke  a  dry  pipe,  help  your- 
self.' I  did  as  he  suggested,  and  as 
I  put  down  my  glass  after  draining 
it  of  the  gratefal  fluid  it  contained, 
I  said,  '  Yours  is  a  most  quaint  and 


extraordinary  story,  Thompson,  but 
have  you  never  heard  any  solution 
of  the  mystery  of  the  coachman-like 
person  wishing  to  lay  sacrilegious 
hands  on  the  lord  bishop  ?' 

'  Oh  yes,*  said  Thompson,  '  I 
heard  the  whole  account  from  the 
man  himself  soon  after;  but  I  have 
discreetly  kept  the  matter  to  myself 
until  now. 

'  It  appears  that  there  was  an 
omnibus  which  plies  between  the 
small  town  of  Sourford  and  the 
county  town  of  Oampchester,  which 
had  to  pass  every  day  by  the  lodge 
gate  of  Kockminster  CSastle.  A  few 
days  before  the  eventful  one  of  which 
I  have  been  telling  you,  the  lord 
bishop  was  taking  ma  after-luncheon 
stroll,  as  was  his  wont,  when  this 
omnibus,  with  ite  three  wretehed 
horses  toiling  painfdUy  and  slowly 
up  the  steep  ascent  called  Bock- 
minster  EEill,  passed  him.  The 
driver  was  lashmg  his  horses,  and 
otherwise  conducting  himself  to- 
wards them  in  what  the  bishop 
thought  a  very  improper  and  un- 
justifiable manner.  He  therefore 
held  up  Ins  hand,  and  called  to  the 
fellow  to  stop.  This  the  driver  did, 
thinking  his  lordship  was  a  pas- 
senger. The  bishop  kept  the  man, 
who  was  behind  his  tune  already^ 
waiting  some  few  momente,  whilst 
he  picked  his  way  slowly  and  pom- 
pously through  tiie  mud  to  whero 
the  omnibus  had  pulled  up.  You 
may  fjsmcy  the  fellow's  disgust  when, 
instead  of  the  bishop  mounting  the 
box  at  once,  or  getting  inside,  he 
calmly  began  to  expostulate  with 
the  driver  for  his  cruelty  to  his 
horses,  and  threatened  him,  if  the 
offence  was  repeated,  with  all  the 
penalties  of  Martin's  Act.  The 
coachman,  as  he  afterwards  told  me, 
incensed  at  what  he  imagined  was 
the  interference  of  what  he  called 
some  Quaker-like  chap,  proceeded 
to  use  language  anythmg  but  par- 
liamentary, and  requested  l^s  lord- 
ship to  retire  to  a  place  never  men- 
tioned to  ears  x)olite,  and  where  the 
climate  is  supposed  to  bo  some- 
what hotter  than  in  this  terrestial 
sphere,  adding,  as  he  again  lashed 
his  horses  more  severely  than  before, 
and  turned  to  shake  his  whip  at  tho 
bishop,  "that  he  would  sarve  all 
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meddling  chaps  the  same  as  he  did 
his  hones."  A  passenger,  who  had 
silently  -witnessed  these  prooeedings, 
as  soon  as  the  omnibns  arriyed  at 
Campchester,  asked  the  coachman  if 
he  Imew  who  it  was  that  he  had 
spoken  so  ronghly  to,  and  sworn  at 
so  dreadfully.  The  man's  reply 
was,  that  he  supposed  it  was  one 
of  those  (and  he  made  use  of  an 
oath)  Quakering  chaps.  "  Not  at 
all,''  was  the  passenger's  answer,  "  it 
was  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Flumpsee." 
"Bless  my  heart!"  was  the  fellow's 
response,  ''  the  best  customer  I 
have ;  I  would  not  offend  his  lord- 
ship for  all  the  world.  Why,  I 
bring  his  fish  regularly  eyery  day 
'from  Oampchester.  Oh!  what  shall 
I  do?"  It  was  by  the  adyice  of  the 
passenger  that  the  next  time  Jehu 
saw  his  lordship  of  Flumpsee  taking 
his  afternoon  stroll  that,  hastUy 
giying  the  reins  to  the  occupant  of 
the  box-seat,  he  descended  fix>m  his 
perch,  intending  to  make  a  humble 
and  most  abject  apology  to  the 
bishop  for  his  rudeness.  Tins  hap- 
pened ihe  yery  day  of  my  yisit  to 
Bocknunster.  The  bishop,  who  was 
walking  leisurely  along  the  road  a 
few  paces  in  adyance  of  the  omni- 
bus, no  sooner  saw  this  proceeding 
on  the  part  of  the  man,  who  a  few 
days  before  had  threatened  to  serye 
him  as  he  did  his  horses,  than  he 
immediately  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  coachee  meditated  carrying  his 
threat  into  instant  execution,  and 
therefore  he  turned  his  hands,  and 
fied  up  the  hill  as  &st  as  a  pair  of 
feeble  legs  could  carry  liim.  Jehu, 
«6eing  his    lordship  flying  before 


him,  followed  hotly  in  pursuit,  ges- 
ticulating, shouting,  and  wayins  his 
whip,  in  hopes  tluit  he  should  in- 
duce the  bishop  to  slacken  his  speed 
and  wait  for  him  to  come  up  and 
beg  pardon.  But  nothing  of  the 
sort;  the  more  coachee  wayed  his 
whip  and  gesticulated,  the  ftster 
the  bishop  ran,  until,  almost  fiednt- 
ing,  he  ran  to  earth,  as  the  fox- 
hunters  term  it,  in  my  arms.' 

Long  and  loud  were  the  peals  of 
laughter  with  which  I  gre^«d  the 
conclusion  of  my  friend's  story;  and 
as  I  strolled  slowly  homewards 
through  the  soft  summer  night,  to 
the  abode  of  worthy  X.  T.  Z.,  I  dis- 
turbed the  silence  around  by  more 
than  one  hearty  roar  at  the  thoughts 
of  'How  the  Bishop  came  to  giye 
Thompson  a  Liying.'     My  stay  in 

H -shire  was  prolonged  from  one 

month  to  two,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  I  returned  to  town  a  regular 
'dead  hand'  at  fishing — ^thanks  to 
Thompson's  instructions— and  de- 
termined to  become  a  Benedict 
as  soon  as  possible — thanks  to  his 
pretty  daughter,  charming  Mary 
Thompson.  Before  the  fisMng  sea- 
son again  came  roxmd  the  following 
announcement  appeared  in  the  first 
column  of  the  '  limes '  newspaper, 
that  column  deyoted  to  Hatches, 
Matches,  and  Despatches : — 

'  At  Fattington-in-the-Gloyer,  by 
the  Bight  Beyerend  the  Lord  Bii^op 
of  Flumpsee,  T.  C.  Inkdish,  Esq., 
to  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Venerable  Thomas  Thompson,  D.D., 
Archdeacon  of  Bockminster,  and 
Bector  of  Fattington-in-th&-Cloye]:,' 
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y  OHABADE. 

(By  thk  laxb  T.  K  Hskvke.) 

THAT  my  First  has  its  shades,  I  may  frankly  proclaim^ 
Though  they'ie  none  of  them  beauty  to  me ; 
I  would  turn  from  the  fair  one  who  bids  for  the  name. 
In  whatever  its  tint  or  degree : 
But  I  hope— for  his  sros,  be  tiiey  little  or  great — 
Friend  of  mine  may  be  never  so  curst. 
As  to  take  for  love's  colour,  and  tinge  his  own  fate 
With  the  very  worst  iype  of  my  First 
Such  a  fsur  one  i've  met,  in  my  life's  outer  ways. 
And  I  hold  it  a  part  of  my  burthen  of  days. 

Made  by  marriage  a  moon,  she  must  move  with  a  sim. 

And  she  yields  as  she  may  to  life's  praxis, 

But  no  dullard  in  science  could  ever  dispute 

That  she  spios  on  her  separate  axis ; — 

And  if  I  were  her  sun,  I  should  wish,  I  must  own, 

I  had  lefb  her  a  spinster  still  spinning  fdone — 

To  dance  in  love's  heaven  her  own  vts-a-vis. 

And  turn  on  herself  without  waiting  on  me. 

8he^8  not  the  best  wife  that  a  wise  man  can  take, 

Who  tmU  walk  round  the  world  in  his  own  wide-awake. 

Her  eyes  have  no  brightness,  though  bright  as  love's  stars. 

Who  would  make  it  her  boast  that  she's  not  to  be  blinded ; 

Who  knows  what  she  knows,  and  who  talks  by  the  card, 

And  who  claims,  on  the  strength  of  a  mind  that  is  hard. 

To  belong  to  the  class  thaf  s  strcmg-minded ; — 

Who  metes  out  men's  thoughts  in  a  bushel  she  bears. 

And  measures  your*words  by  her  own  pocket-rule. 

And  would  scorn  to  be  told,  how  the  new  may  be  old. 

And  that  wisdom  can  sometimes  be— playing  the  fool ; — 

Who  win  make  no  allowance  for  signs  or  for  seasons. 

Thinks,  reason  must  always  be  ready  with  reasons ; 

Talks  logic  to  love — ^keeps  her  feelings  in  bottle — 

And  in  matters  of  taste  is  her  own  Aristotle ; — 

Who  believes  that  the  world  had  completed  its  knowledge 

About  the  same  year  when  she  entered  its  college, 

And  talks,  in  the  name  of  her  ancient  diploma. 

The  rightness  of  round-hand,  the  cant  of  a  comma  ;— 

Thinks,  freedom  of  thought  is,  to  dank  the  school  fetter. 

And  that,  they  are  the  lettered  who  stick  to  the  letter ; — 

Who  tests  all  your  i7X>es,  to  the  turn  of  an  S, 

And  follows  your  &ncies  correcting  their  press. 

— ^Though  her  lips  let  out  Hybla,  ye  gods,  put  the  gag  on ! 

Shut  up  all  your  doors,  mien !— keep  out  the  she-dragon ! 

'Twill  mock  you  with  music,  to  madden  like  Gorgon, 

This  heart-hurdygurdv,  this  bnun-barrel-organ ! 

—Skoidd  his  life-rose  be  stained  with  this  tint  of  my  First, 

Alas!  my  poor  friend !  he  may  safely  be  reckoned 

A  victim  consigned  to  a  chronic  soul-thirst. 

And  most  likely  to  take  to  my  Second. 

As  he  sits  in  his  arbour  on  lone  summer  eves. 
With  my  First  for  a  fear,  and  my  Second  a  friend, 
When,  to  play  with  the  spirits  that  hide  'mid  the  leaves, 
iSrom  my  Second  Us  spirits  ascend,  ^ 
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And  Fuck,  the  vild  OTchin,  ateala  silently  in. 

To  lead  him  astiay  through  the  mists  they  &11  spin,— ^ 

Should  t,  buzz  in  hie  ear  to  the  buzz  in  his  brain 

Hake  its  mocking  reply,  'twill  perplex  him,  at  woret, 

For,  nigh  buzz-proof  must  he  be  whoee  heart,  through  his  head. 

Has  been  buzzed  at  ao  long  by  my  First 

As  he  lifts  up  hia  &ce  at  the  sight  of  the  rose, 

It  will  tease  him,  no  doubt,  to  encoontet  mf  Whole ; 

But,  tietter,  fer  better,  its  flap  on  his  noee. 

Than  the  sting  of  my  First  in  his  soul ! 

— /  take  the  sad  leaaon :— let  &te  do  ber  worst. 

To  my  Second  I  fly,  if  she  charge  with  my  First ; — 

If  I  bear  with  my  Whole,  tw  it  insect  not  htunan— 

And  my  First  ts  my  Whole,  in  the  shape  of  a  woman. 
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"VSS  glance  at  the  pnitectiTe  at- 
J  tire  of  the '  walking  lady '  who 
illaBtmtes  this  chapter  will  suffice 
to  show  the  enlightened  gazer  tiiat 
His'alloTer.' 

Need  Z  explain  what  'it'  ie? 
Scarcely,  I  imagiDS.  In  merj  well- 
r^:alated  mind,  for  srane  time  to 
oome,  'it'  will  mean  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibiticm  aeason  of  1S63, 
which|  has  been,  if  not '  a  thin^  of 
bean^,'  at  least  'a  joy  for  a  penod' 
to  many  a  comic  dianghtsman. 

Along  that  row  where  now  we  eee 
a  couple  of  denpcmdent  horsee,  hear- 
ing, besides  their  riders,  the  weight 
of  memorial  of  what '  htm  been,  and 


eqnei 

not  been  ttie  cheerAilly  amused  and 
apptedaliTewitneaBea?  Sh^  I,f6r 
the  boiefit  of  those  who  lite  to  read 
the  'impartial  critique'  of  the 
comedy  at  which  they  roued  last 
night,  go  back  to  one  of  the  mid- 
season  day]s,  and  essay,  to  the  beat 
of  my  abili^,  to  paint  glory  ia  ite 
transit? 

Who  is  it  that  oomee  smiling  into 
Tiew  ronnd  Hyde  Park  Comer,  «nd 
by  a  lucky  combinaticm  of  drcnm- 
Btauces — with  which  his  lemi»- 
kidded  bands  bafe  nothing  to  do— 
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clears  the  space  between  the  en- 
trance-posts, and  ;prepares  to  exe- 
cute a  series  of  witchuig  feats  of 
horsemanship?  A  bright,  lively 
son  of  Ganl  is  this  first  performer, 
who  has  hired  a  wicked-eyed  bay 
with  the  genial  desire  of  entering 
ftdly  into  &e  sports  and  pastimes  of 
hospitable  England. 

How  easily— not  to  say  loosely — 
he  goes  along  for  at  least  a  hundred 
yards  1  How  lightly  and  graceftilly 
he  holds  his  reins  and  whip!  the 
latter,  to  be  sure,  flutteiB  occasion- 
ally down  on  the  flank  of  the  bay, 
who,  unused  to  such  treatment, 
will  soon  resent  it  forcibly ;  and  the 
former  are  elegantly  disposed  be*- 
tween  the  wrong  fingers.  But  why 
dwell  on  such  trifles  as  these? 
Bather  mark  with  admiration  the 
glittering  balloon  his  silvery  alpaca 
coat  makes  when  the  bay,  rousea  to 
sudden  fury,  bolts  with  him,  causing 
the  trees  and  shrubs  of  this  portion 
of  perfidious  Albion  to  reel  before 
his  eyes.  But  we  must  not  follow 
him,  for  other  forms  of  equestrian 
grace  and  vigour  claim  our  atten- 
tion. Never  was  riding  so  univer- 
sal 1  All  England— all  softer  Eng- 
land— ^has  inserted  itself  into  the 
figure-displaying  cloth  habit  this 
^ear — ^put  a  black  structure  upon 
its  heail— taken  the  reins  into  its 
hands— and  gone  into  the  Park. 
The  early  hats  of  France  and  Ger- 
many have  elevated  themselves  at 
least  an  inch,  as  the  hair  of  their 
wearers  has  stood  erect  with  admira- 
tion and  horror  at  some  of  the  spec- 
tacles offered. 

What  intense  pleasure  these  is  in 
driving  up  and  down,  at  a  funeral 
pace,  between  Prince's  Gate  and 
Hyde  Park  Comer!  What  bliss 
there  is  in  .  coming  every  five 
minutes  to  a  standsikill!  What 
soul-fraught  joy  in  seeing  a  broken- 
nosed  Emg  Gharlee,  or  a  lethargic 
pug,  or  a  SlEye-terrier  all  gone  away 
to  coat,  yawn  as  if  the  air  was 
having  the  desired  soporific  effect 
upon  him. 

There  must  be  pleasure — nay, 
blias,  in  all  this ;  for  people  come 
here  day  after  day  and  do  these 
things.  But  how  well  the  feelings 
are  kept  under !  The  majority  look 
stolidly  indiflBaren^  gloonuly  grand. 


unconscious  of  all  things;  the  mi- 
nority look  actively  uneasy,  savagely 
vexed,  and  sorry  for  being  heste. 
They  pass  and  repass,  and  thoso 
who  bruise  their  elbows  and  wear 
out  their  coat-sleeves  upon  the  rails 
that  s^mrate  them,  watch  in  vain 
for  the  shadow  of  a  change  of 
emotions. 

The  prettiest  thing  that  passes — 
next  in  order  of  beauty,  though  not 
of  succession,  to  the  ballooning 
alpaca  coat  —  is  that  jiony-drag. 
Four  &iry-like  greys  draw  gentiy  up 
and  down  the  length  of  the  drive  at 
a  sorrowful  pace  a  portly,  earnest 
gentieman  and  lady.  The  former 
must  be  one  of  our  'distinguisbed 
visitors'  bent  upon  emulating,  like 
hts  equestrian  compatriot,  in  a 
harmless  form  one  of  Exigland's 
most  striking  and  hazardous  ex^joy- 
ments.  The  sting  of  danger  i» 
taken  out  of  that  four-in-hand,  and 
the  flower  of  security  blooms  un- 
marred  through  the  smallness  of 
those  littie  steeds,  delicate,  gentle» 
fragile  enough  to  be  driven  by 
Queen  Mab  or  a  baby.  Yet  still  for 
1^  this  the  bland  whip  cannot 
achieve  that  look  of  being  uncon- 
scious of  all  things,  which  marks- 
the  Englishman  in  a  like,  or,  rather, 
for  more  dangerous  position. 

That  tall,  fair  man,  in  a  mail- 
phaeton,  regulating — with  an  easy 
skill  that  wins  from  our  delighted 
eyes  flashes  of  admiration  —  the 
movements  of  a  pair  of  nobly  - 
crested,  high-stepping  horses,  wW 
'  match '  in  height  and  beauty  alone, 
— ^that  tall,  foir  rntm  is  unmistake- 
ably  an  Englishman.  How  sub- 
limely contemptuous  he  looks  as  a 
black  horse,  bearing  another  inca- 
pable son  of  Gaul  upon  its  back, 
careers  into  the  drive  with  the  pal- 
pably light-hearted  intention  of 
smashing  its  rider  between  the 
wheels  of  conflicting  vehicles ! 

See  how  the  delicate  lavender 
kids,  reposing  on  the  rails,  seem  as 
if  about  to  give  an  encore  as  a  laiy 
drives  rapidly  by,  restraining  vitir 
her  tiny  hands  the  onward  impulses 
of  a  pair  of  ponies  unequalled  for 
symmetry,  beauty,  and  speed.  With 
an  unerring  hand  and  eye  she  guides 
them  through  passes  ftaught  with 
peril,  where  a  swerve  of  a  hair'& 


breadth  to  the  right  or  left  would 
be  destmctioa  to  all — herself,  her 
tboiaiighbreda,  and  her  equipage. 

'Sot  a  dnEky-TLBBged  French  mis- 
treas  of  etxtakry  in  the  protneoade 
butwiahcB  she  oonld  add  this  crown- 
ing one  of  'driving  rovishingl;'  to 
her  liat  of  heart^ubdoing  acoom- 
plisfamentB,  despite  the  scorn  with 
which  she  may  endeaTonr  to  dis- 
gnifie  the  adnuratian  ehe  can  but 
feeL  She  may  walk  better,  she 
nnj  talk  better— that  is,  more  win- 
ningly ;  she  may  dreEB,  and  receive, 
in  a  very  enperior  style  to  her  rival, 
the  finglish  woman,  ont  she  cannot 
touch  tha  latter  on  her  own  acknow- 
ledged Tanta^gronnd  of  riding  and 
driving.  'Die  Vernon'  could  have 
grown  to  no  ench  rare  perfection  on 
foreign  soil 

We  have  had  a  pleasing  diversity 
thia  emmner  in  the  Park.  The 
anmteaaea  of  Belgravia  have   not 
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been  better— that  is,  more  fully- 
represented  than  the  matrons  of 
Mudborough.  The  latter  have  &irly 
established  their  claim  now  and 
henceforth  to  talk  about '  when  wo 
go  into  tJie  Park.'  The  ignorant 
denizen  of  this  '  great  metropolis ' — 
to  nw  a  phrase  as  strikiiigly  novel 
as  it  is  beautiful  and  correct — has 
had  many  opportsnitiee  of  improv- 
ing his  local  knowledge.  Biasen- 
fiiotts  as  to  whether  the  huge  house 
at  the  corner  is  Apsley  House  or 
the  Britiah  Museum  have,  to  tlio 
writer's  certain  knowledge,  been 
frequently  settled  in  favour  of  the 
latter.  Wonderftil  people  have 
been  pointed  out  as  the  Duchess 
of  Sutherland ;  astonishing  bipeds 
have  been  pronounced  to  be  Lord 
Palmerston;  and,  as  a  rule,  every- 
body has  been  asserted  to  be  '  some- 
body.' 
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e^c  trina  l^ata  at  tic  Mtva. 

—  "  -  E  ivete  dininK  in  BerkelBy  Square. 
A  profuaioa  of  Tianda  there  were, 
though  only  Tiable  eiiigiy  iis  they 
were  manceavred  round  the  table  by 
the  chief  bntler  and  hie  myrmidons. 
It  was  a  splendid  dinnei  a  la  Buxk 
— that  great  modem  revoltitioii 
agaiuBt  which  so  many  stout  hearts 
■nd  atrong  appetites  rebel  in  Eng- 
land. For  a  large  party  Qotbicg  is 
better:  for  a  Bmall  ome,  nothing 
VDise.  As  in  all  revolationa,  to 
comprehend  its  benefits  one  must 
look  back  on  the  post ;  one  must 
I  torn  to  the  old  rtyiW  before  one 
'  condemns  the  new  system. 

Memory  calls  up  before  qui 
view  two  mape  anid  two  fishes; 
'  foDT  comers,  four  flanks  j  sonae- 
thing  very  sickening  after  the  fish 
in  the  Bhape  of  a  calTs  head,  or  a 
snoking-pig,  with  ears  stuck  out; 
or  an  abomination  of  fricasseed  Teal,  oi,  at  best,  a  &icaudeau,  larded  — 


dde  of  lamb ;  and  the  horrors  of  an  over-large  dinner  come  back  to  our 
pensive  retrospection. 

But  now  an  is  remodelled.  As  we  sat  dowii  to  our  dinner  in  one  cA 
the  best  hoosee  going,  not  a  comestible  stood  before  ne.  Ail  exqnisito 
niass,  rather  than  bouquet,  of  flowers  formed  the  centre  of  the  table. 
Plants  in  pots,  sank  into  silver  or  gold  baskets  of  delicate  &bnc ;  a  vast 
show  of  beautiful  and  deoorativo  plate  and  of  glass,  filled  up  the  space 
once  tenanted  by  our  old  Mends,  comer  dishes.  The  flanks  were  all 
routed,  and  had  disappeared  entirely ;  and  the  saddle  of  mutton  in  the  rear, 
as  well  as  his  vu-a-vu  of  calves'  heiNl,  or  pair  of  chickens,  had  left  the  field 
altogether. 

This,  however,  is  litUe  to  my  porpose.  The  dinner  a  la  Suae  is  &r 
superior  for  health,  temper,  conversation,  and,  above  all,  for  economy,  to 
its  predecessor— that  is,  if  you  can  get  enough  to  eat  at  it  Bat  it  is 
not  of  the  banquet,  but  of  those  who  produce  its  glories,  tliat  I  wish  to  say 
a  few  words. 

As  we  went  up  staiis,  the  lady  of  the  house,  one  of  nty  intimate  &i<mds, 
said  to  me,  'Would  you  beheve  it?  At  three  o'clock  my  cook  was  peifoct^ 
intoxioated  on  the  kit«hen  floor.'  ' 

'Good  heavens!    How  ^ve  yon  managed?* 

'  As  yon  see :  I  drove  off  to  Qunter's ;  it  was  then  a  quarter  past  three. 
I  stated  my  case.  "We  can  send  you  a  dinner,"  was  their  reply— (you 
know  what  dear,  obliging  people  they  are) ;  "  but  could  you  give  us  till 
eight  ?"  "  Certainly,"  I  answered.  "  "We  should  not  ask  it,  my  lady,"  was 
the  angelic  man's  reply,  "  but  that  there  are  three  more  ladies  in  the  same 

predicament;  we  have  orders  for  entire  dinners  at  No. — , Square,  at 

— ,  St.  James's  Place,  and  so  on.  Your  kifehen-maids,  I  conclude,  can 
undertake  the  roasts  ?  If  so,  you  can  be  quite  easy.  Sinner  will  be  served 
at  eight  o'clock."' 
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'  Four  ladiea,'  cried  J,  'obliged  to 
i&tB  dinners  sent  in  1  Four  honse- 
lioldfl  npset !  Four  horrid  eiamples 
set,  from  BhamelesB  creaturea,  the 
sport  of  men-BervantB,  and  the  cause 
of  great  expeuee  to  their  employ- 

Whilst  I  wBs  pondering  over  this 
peinM  fact,  a  lady  came  np  to  me, 
and  said :  '  Mrs.  Motherly,  I  know 


yon  have  a  large  fiunily,  well 
managed:  can  you  tell  me  of  a 
good'  upper  nurse?  Perhaps  you 
you  have  heard  the  sad  afiatr  that 

occurred  in  the  house  of  Lady ? 

—  a  child  lost  She  has  three 
nurses ;  and  'tis  strange  that  whilst 
poor  people's  children  con  be  safe 
and  well  looked  r^ter  by  a  little  girl, 
perhapa,  the  heirs  of  daughters  of 


flor  patridBn  class  are  not  safe  with 
Aree  well-paid,  wsll-chrthed,  orer- 


Here  was  anoQieT  recital.  No 
matter  what  n^  reply.  But  I  held 
wr  own  opjoion  on  the  subject 
We  formed  into  groups.  Young 
and  accomplished  manied  women 
were  amongst  ns.  Dress,  the  last 
now  opera,  pictures,  tiaTelUng,  fell 
nnder  review  ;  and  then  we  turned 
to  servants.  Scarcely  a  lady  was 
there  who  hod  not  some  loss  legis- 


tered  in  the  sore  paitof  hermemory. 
Mrs.  Letherhy's  butler  had  just  been 
sentenced  to  penal  servitude  fbr 
stealing  and  pawning  aU  their  plate. 
He  ^ras  a  man  in  whom  they  had 
placed  the  utmost  reliance.  Mr. 
Letherby  having  been  very  ill,  the 
piate  had  not  been  used  for  some 
time,  but  was  left  imder  the  charge 
of  this  '  most  confidential '  servauL 
Mr.  Letherby  suddenly  recovers; 
a  wedding  is  about  to  take  place  in 
the  &mily;  an  oitertaimnent  is  to 
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be  given ;  let  all  the  plate  be  taketi 
oat  and  cleaned.  'All  the  plate' 
— open  the  chesty  and  see.  There 
is  not  an  ounoe  of  plate  inside. 
All  has  be^i  pawned,  or  melted 
down.  You  pnnish  your  offender; 
but  you  mufit  do  without  your 
^pexgnes,  your  plateaux,  your  cu- 
nous  nautilus-shaped  salt-oellors, 
your  exquisite  claret  jugs,  and  your 
apostle  spoons  in  futiue.  Then  the 
chronicle  goes  on  to  relate  the 
doings  of  butlers ;  and  the  sink  of 
iniquity  which  their  pantry  history 
affords  is  pretty  well  sifted.  I  visit 
a  friend  next  day,  and  take  luncheon 
with  her.  I  see  a  cloud  on  her 
brow;  she  is  calm,  but  has  no  smile 
even  for  my  last  anecdote.  I  see 
something  is  the  matter.  We  go 
up  stairs.  '  Your  carriage  is  here,' 
says  she,  'but  wait  five  minutes.' 
Then  she  shuts  the  doors ;  she  looks 
into  the  back  drawing-room  to  see 
that  no  one  is  listening ;  she  comes 
back  mysteriously.  '  I  have  lost  all 
my  jewels,'  she  whispers ;  '  my  very 
drasing-box  carried  off!'  And 
then  comes  the  history.  It  was 
done  whilst  the  family  were  at 
evening  prayers;  the  audacity  of 
the  thieves,  the  sUence  of  the  house^ 
the  despatch  and  cderity  of  the 
whole  exploit,  are  dwelt  upon  with 
a  mounSfdl  gravi^iby  one  who 
shall  never  again  rejoice  in  a  certain 
emerald  and  diamond  bandeau,  the 
admired  of  all  observers. 

I  turned  to  sympathise,  reminding 
her  (it  was  a  sorry  comfort)  how 

our  relative,  Mrs.  8 ,  had  sl^t, 

unconsciously,  Vith  a  man  unaer 
her  very  bed ;  that  man,  when  the 
housemaid  came  up  in  the  morn- 
ing to  sweep  the  room,  being  found 
helping  himiself  to  rings  and  brooches 
as  quietly  as  one  gathers  gooseber- 
ries, and  darting  off — tne  poor 
housemaid  not  bemg  able  to  scream 
-Hiown  stairs  with  his  booty.  It  is 
true  he  was  stopped,  caged,  trans- 

gsrted;  butoomd  Mrs.  S  ■  ever 
rget  that  &tal  night?  Gould 
she  blot  out  from  memory's  jnge 
that,  had  she  turned  or  spoken,  even 
in  her  sleep,  she  might  have  been 
murdered?  No;  the  very  souxoes 
of  confidence  were  poisoned;  the 
calm,  secure  repose  of  happier  days 
is  DO  longer  our  fine  lady^s  portian. 


Her  servants  arc  spies  and  robbers, 
not  humble  friends,  as  were  those  of 
her  parents.  There  is  always  an 
enemy  in  any  camp  worth  robbing ; 
and,  in  this  case,  the  rich  pay  Ihe 
penalty,  and  Ihe  poor  escape  it 

'  One  cannot  leave  home,'  says  a 
worthy  matron  to  me,  'without 
something  happening ;  especially  if 
one  disrogeods  a  warning.' 

'  A  warning !'  I  answer,  '  do  yon 
mean  a  servant's  warning  ?' 

'  No,  Mrs.  Motherly ;  I  mean — 
but  you  must  hear  the  whole 
story.' 

'  My  children,  like  other  people's 
childran,  are  in  the  habit  of  walk- 
ing out  in  the  Parkevery  day.  One 
morning  in  comes  little  Harry  to  me 
(you  know  his  bright,  dear  face?), 
"  Mamma,  what  do  you  think? 
There  was  a  white  chadk  mark  on 
our  door  to-day.  Nurse  rubbed  it 
off  Who  could  have  put  it 
there?" 

' "  Some  naughty,  vulgar  boy,  with 
a  piece  of  white  chalk,"  said  I ;  and 
went  on  with  my  collar,  which  I 
was  working  in  holes,  and  told  him 
to  say  his  lessons.  It  was  the 
choicest  collar  I  ever  worked,  and  it 
so  engrossed  my  thqwits  that  I 
forgot  the  angel  boy's^aming. 

'  Presently  in  comes  my  hus- 
band. "Jane,"  says  he,  "you  wanted 
to  see  Macready  for  the  last  time  in 
'  Macbeth:'  here's  a  box  for  you — 
a  private  box,  first  on  the  stage ;  so 
^ou  will  be  able  to  follow  his  read- 
ing." 

;  '  "  And  to  see  the  awful  &oes  he 
makes,"  added  I;  "  bathe's  a  great 
artisi" 

'  I  went.  Why  are  the  theatzes 
at  such  an  unnatural  hour  as  seven 
o'clock?  I  hurried  over  dinner, 
and  took  one  last  look  at  my  antique 
salt-ceUars  and  useful,  oommon 
plate— all  solid  and  good.  I  drove 
off  to  the  theatre.  To  cut  a  long  story 
short — ^I  returned  at  eleven,  full  of 
the  admirably -read  play  (Eanny 
Eemble  as  lAdy  Macbeth),  and 
feeling  that  I  never  had  understood 
Shakespeare  so  well,  nor  felt  him  so 
little.  The  door  was  opened  by  our 
M  old  butler ;  demure :  "  Tired/* 
thought  I.  I  passed  into  my  hu»» 
band's  library,  and  there  I  heard  the 
real  tragedy  of  the  evening.   Whilst 
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{he  bailer  was  tEddng  up  caffise — 
indispensable  to  me  after  dinner — 
some  one  had  oontrived  to  slip  into 
the  house,  enter  the  dining-room, 
and  carry  off  all  the  spoons  and 
small  plate,  which,  contrary  to 
eostcKn,  the  butler  had  left  tiiere. 
The  alarm  was  instantly  given  by 
him,  and  he  was  ready  to  fidnt,  the 
housemaid  said.  In  less  than  half 
an  hour  the  police  were  advertised 
of  the  robbery;  but  do  the  police 
ever  find  out  a  robbery  of  plate  or 
jewels?  Tell  me,  ye  happy  few 
who  can  say  "  Yes."  It  was  a  pain- 
fed  business.  Our  servants  inosted 
CO  going  before  a  magistrate,  and 
being  examined  upon  oath.  Nothing 
could  be  elicited  against  them :  the 
butler  was  not  known  to  belong  to 
any  <rf  the  clnhs  where  gentlemen  of 
fads  genre  meet  to  gamble  and  mys- 
tify their  intellects.  He  was  a  mar- 
lied  man,  and  his  wife  and  only 
daughter  were  dressmakers.  I  be- 
hove him  to  be  as  innocent  as  I  was 
of  the  thef i  Many  years  afterwards 
I  saw  that  a  page,  whose  name  I 
recognized  as  that  of  the  boy  then 
in  my  service,  was  taken  up  for 
theft,  and  that  his  fiather  was  a 
receiver  of  stolen  goods.  ''Aha!" 
thought  I, "  here  is  my  plate  gone!" 
But  it  must  be  longj  since  melted 
down  ere  now.' 

Dishonesty  is,  we  must  all  admit, 
the  rule,  and  not  the  exception 
among  our  domestic  servants;  and 
we  shall  see  presently  how  it  arises, 
where  the  impure  source  is  trace- 
able, and  how  we  insensibly  swell 
the  dark  and  turbid  wave  of  crime. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  softer  sex. 
A  vety  high-fared  and  accomplished 
Eranohman  once  remarked  to  me 
that  nothing  surprised  him  so  much 
as  the  dress,  bearing,  and  dignity 
{^reUnue*  he  called  it),  of  ourlady's- 
maida  Take  them  as  a  class,  tiiey 
«re»  periiaps,  if  (saving  their  pre- 
sence) we  excq)t  the  good,  well- 
tzained  house-maids,  as  meritorious 
as  any  other  stamp  of  servant— per- 
haps better;  and,  certainly,  if  we 
compare  them  with  those  of  their 
own  rank  in  France,  or  Italy,  or 
Qeimany,  &r  mare  competent  and 
efficient  than  any  foreign  femme  de 
ehambrt. 

True  it  is  that  the  duties  of  the 


English  lady'fr-maid  are  specific, 
whereas  the /em77i6  de  ehambre  assists 
in  everything  except  the  kitchen. 
She  is  more  what  we  should  call  an 
upper  house-maid  or  parlour-maid 
mux  a  lady's-maid.  Now  the  vices 
of  the  l^gliah  lady'fr-maid  are 
avarice,  presumption,  and  implied 
impertinence;  a  passion  for  dress, 
an  immense  appreciation  of  nimiber 
one  (herself),  a  total  and  actual  in« 
difference  to  nimiber  two  (her  mis- 
tress\ 

Allow  it;  they  are  not  like  the 
intriguing,  &lsifying,  unscrupulous 
femme  de  ehambre,  who  meddles 
with,  and  who  often  governs  the 
manage  de  Paris  into  which  she  has 
been  admitted;  the^  have  more 
principle,  more  conscience,  in  short,, 
more  '  retentie'  to  borrow  from  my 

friend,  Mons.  Le  Vicomte  de . 

Your  French  maid  will  take  a  bribe, 
as  soon  as  she  will  eat  her  break- 
taat,  to  betzay  her  mistress's  secrets, 
or  even  to  open  her  letters ;  whilst 
most  English  maids  would  be> 
shocked  at  the  bare  idea;  not  but 
that  their  fingers  itch  to  clench  a 
half-sovereign,  with  all  their  *re- 
ienue ;'  and  they  are  thorough 
Jewesses  in  respect  to  vails,  wages, 
left-off  clothes,  and  presents.  It 
may  be  perfectly  true  that  the  Eng- 
lish lady  of  rank  is  not,  as  her 
French  contemporary  is,  wholly  in 
the  power  of  her  maid,  whom  the 
fiur  Parisian  often  dares  not  turn 
away.  But  she  is,  to  an  extent, 
governed  by  her  maid ;  and  a  lady's- 
maid  will  rule  a  termagant  whom 
no  husband  would  dare  to  control. 
•  Let  us  not,  however,  triumpb 
over  our  neighbours  across  tiie- 
Channel.  WitOi  all  their  legon  of 
feults,  there  is  still,  in  France, 
between  servants  and  mistresses,, 
what  there  has  long  since  ceased  tOi 
be  in  England,  attachment 

I  pass  over  the  inordinate  finery 
of  seryants-^the  cry  against  which 
is  everywhere,  and  which  all  utter, 
but  no  one  attempts  to  prevent. 
I  pass  over  the  lotchen-maids  in 
crinoline,  the  house-maids  in  black 
silk,  and  the  lady's-maids  with  crqad 
hair  and  nets  (my  abomination). 
I  pass  over  the  paii&l  feet  that  the 
primitive,  comfortable,  old-feshioned 
female  servant^  with  her  closely- 
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plaited  cap,  her  loimd,  little  flat 
curls,  and  her  shapely,  Trell-pi6' 
served  gown,  is  qiiite  gone  out 
among  ns.  I  eren  pass  oyer  worked 
petticoats,  now  seen  coming  np  from 
area-steps:  but  I  must  say  a  few 
words  on  the  subject  of  nurses  and 
maids.  It  is  not  merely  a  matter 
of  oonyenienoe  or  inconyenience 
whether  they  do  or  do  not  do  their 
duty ;  it  is  not  a  question  of  com- 
fort or  discomfort  only,  whether 
they  are  reliable  or  not ;  but  it  is  a 
matter,  as  regards  our  children,  of 
health  or  of  sickness,  of  happiness, 
at  that  period  when  alone  can  enjoy- 
ment exist  without  the  sting  of 
anxiety:  it  is  present  and  even 
future  felicity;  it  is  peace  of  mind 
and  safety  of  limb,  or  it  is  an  after- 
life of  ill-temper,  ill-health,  and 
perhaps  insanily.  For  I  am  dis- 
posed to  think  that  many  cases  of 
insanity  are  engendered,  if  not  pro- 
duced by  infBtntile  depression.  Fear, 
dullness,  neglect,  prepare  the  way 
for  HanweU  or  Bedlam,  where 
there  is  eyen  a  yezy  slight  tendency 
to  congenital  disease.  I  look,  there- 
fore, to  the  subject  of  nurses  with 
a  sentiment  of  anxiety  almost  fnext 
to  that  which  I  did  towards  those 
who  tried  to  alter  the  Liturgy->it 
is  so  vital,  so  fearful  a  point  to  whom 
we  trust  our  children. 

But  ha:e,  again,  I  must  acknow- 
ledge the  vast  superiority  of  Eng- 
lish nurses  over  all  others,  in  clean- 
liness and  order,  in  temper  and 
principle,  in  good  sense,  and  even 
m  good  feeling. 

Granted  this  superiority;  yet, 
after  all,  nurses  are  plagues.  They 
exact  much;  they  exi)ect  much; 
they  are  extravagant,  partial,  over- 
bearing. They  are  full  of  little 
slynesses,  and  often  'act  a  lie,'  as 
Robert  Hall  used  to  term  it,  before 
the  Uttle  creatures,  so  prone  to  ori- 
ginal sin,  who  quickly  ti^e  up  the 
same  cua  They  are  the  most  un- 
settled of  any  servants,  and  the 
least  irritation  brings  the  old  threat 
'  If  you're  not  satisfied,  ma'am :  I'm 
sure  I  do  my  best'  In  five  cases 
out  of  ten  their  influence  and  ex- 
ample are  pernicious:  if  old,  they 
are  so  afraid  of  wet  or  cold,  that 
they  do  not  give  the  children  half 
enough  air  and  exercifle;  if  young, 


ihey  will  run  out  at  any  time,  pru- 
dent or  imprudent  They  are  often 
sour  and  savage,  and  more  spoiled 
than  the  chil£en  themselves.  Let 
it  pass.  After  all,  the  happiest  time 
for  parents  is  when  their  children 
are  m  the  nursery,  safe,  innocent, 
affectionate,  trustful:  before  they 
arrive  at  an  age  when  they  dete^ 
feults,  enter  into  femily  quarrels,  or 
arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  separate  in* 
terests ;  before  lovebegins — ^and  peace 
of  mind  as  parents  ends.  Hatetbias 
nurses  are,  their  rule  is  a  period  of 
happiness  compared  with  the  tur- 
moil of  the  wodd:  compared  witiii 
separation  and  absence:  compared 
with  the  days  when  Gheorles  sets  off 
for  the  Crimea,  on  George  sails  ton 
Canada— never,  perhaps,  to  retom. 

We  have  touched  a  little  on  the 
vices  of  cooks,  for  each  degree  of 
domestics  'of  ^the  period'  has  its 
own  particular  vices.  Chronic  dis^ 
honesty  reigns  in  the  kitchen ;  ooca- 
sional  diahonesiy  hi  the  pantry.  The 
natives  of  both  places  are  wont  to 
be  greatly  shocoBd  at  the  dehn- 
quendes  of  the  other.  It  is  like 
Turkey  and  Greeca  'Degraded 
beings,'  cries  the  Greek,  speaking 
of  the  TuriL  'Nation  of  thieves/ 
says  the  Turk,  on  referring  to  the 
subjects  of  poor  King  Omo,  with 
the  bee  in  his  bonnet  'I  am  sure^ 
ma'am,'  says  the  £unOy  cook  and 
housekeeper,  'it  made  me  quite  hill 
to  'ear  Ihat  Mr.  Faraons  had  be'aved 
MIL  Whatever  could  hinduoe  'im 
to  do  such  a  thing?  Pawn  the 
plate!  he  ou^t  to  be  transported 
for  life.  For  my  part,  I  wouldn't 
touch  the  value  of  a  ferthing,  in  my 
sitiation.'  'There's  as  much  goes 
out  of  the  'onse  ahnost  as  comes  in 
it,  some  days,'  whisfpers  Mr.  Paisans 
(before  his  'Uttle  misfortune'),  to  a 
sympathizing  under  nursa  'A 
'orrid  shame!  What!  if  I  had  the 
mi^rtone  to  be  a  voman,  and  was 
a  cook,  would  I  ever  puriine  my 
hemployer's  beef  and  mutton?  Oh 
dear  no !' 

If  men-servants  ave  malefectois, 
cooks  are  sinnero — clever  sinners. 
How  they  mount  up  bills  and  books! 
How  they  destroy,  how  they  waste, 
how  they  make  one's  heart  ache: 
what  masses  of  gravy  beef  they  use 
to  make  the  mysterious  abuse  they 
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call  esMomm^:  "what  toItcbwb  do 
they  not  inscribe  with  the  detes- 
table woid  'lard:'  what  exits  do 
whole  joints  make  when  oaoe  cut 
into:  what  smks  of  pilfering  are  the 
waahtabs:  whatmysterieethebaJEer's 
bills !  what  incompzehensible  narza- 
tives  the  cook's  own  book!  Surely 
a  oook,  or  more  espedally  her  lady 
saperior,  a  ^ook  and  honsekeeper, 
is  one  of  the  most  yolnminoius 
authoresses  of  fiction  liring. 

All  tiieee  points  are  incontestable. 
Gooloi  are  deteslably  un&ithfuL 
MenHMETvants  more  or  less  dishonest, 
and  even  dangerous.  Lady's-maids 
gmsping.  Nurses  oyerbearing,  and 
often  indifferent ;  and  all  these  rices, 
wnnewhat  diluted,  spread,  like  the 
roots  of  a  tree,  in  a  downward  direc- 
tion. House-maids,  laundiy-maids, 
kitchen-maids,  sculleiy-niaids,  still- 
xoom-maids,  are  all  infected,  though 
slighily,  with  the  one  prevailing 
principle  of  making  as  much  as 
possible  out  of  those  they  serya 
I  floy  nothing  of  head-gardeners — 
Tory  grand  gentlemen^  with  an  im* 
mense  deal  in  their  power — ^who, 
when  they  do  a  nobleman  or  gentle- 
man'  the  honour'  to  take  their  sitna- 
tiosia,  have  one  eye  to  their  serrice, 
another  to  their  interest;  but,  not 
only  are  they  out-door  domestics, 
but,  being  more  highly  educated 
than  others,  have  offc^  mare  worthy 
and  elerated  noticns  of  duty. 

r  have  drawn  a  melancholy  pio- 
toie  of  serrice  in  England.  jLet  me 
now  show  the  xeyene  side  of  the 

This  side  is  almost  as  dark  as  the 
other;  for  if  servants  are  <dianged, 
how  much  more  their  employers! 
When  was  there  an  age  of  such 
finaud?— -fixr  I  call  it  fnmd  to  liye  at 
another  man's  expense— to  giye  din- 
ners for  which  your  butcher,  your 
poulterer,  your  fishmonger,  your 
wine-merchant  and  confecticmer  pay, 
but  for  which  you  neyer  think  of 
making  one  sacrifice  to  pay.  This  is 
tend,  and  fraud  of  the  most  &- 
shionable  and  preyalent  sort;  and 
Ihe  taint  of  such  a  cfystem  spreads 
into  eyery  class,  espedally  into  that 
so  near  to  you  all,  in  aetoal  conti- 
guity, so  very  fiEur  remoyed  ,in  sym- 
Stbies  of  any  sort.  Your  seryants, 
nr  Mxa  Eitz-Beckless,  know  yery 


well  that  you  are  deeply  in  debt^ 
though  they  do  not  know  the  extent 
of  your  liabilities;  and  the  root  of 
all  respect,  and  the  foundation  of  sJl 
principle— and  principle  is  always 
mfirmj  enough  in  our  lower  classes, 
soon  to  tott^ — are  imdermined  by  a 
secret  distrust,  and  eyen  contempt. 
You  are  deceiring  others — what  is 
the  harm  of  deceiring  you  ?  You  are 
defrauding  others— do  not  you  de- 
serye  to  be  defrauded  ?  We  talk  of 
the  servants  of  former  days. '  Alas ! 
thefr  ghosts  may  haunt  the  buttery 
of  yon  old  hall,  but  never  shall  we 
see  such  faithful  serritors  again 
until  we  ourselves  are  changed,  and 
the  whole  texture  of  English  society 
taken  to  pieces,  renovated,  cleansed, 
and  fortified.  It  is  very  rotten,  and 
in  some  respects  very  foul;  and 
whilst  in  such  a  state  up  stairs,  the 
nether  regions  wiU  never,  never  be 
purified. 

But  it  is  not  only  of  unsound  and 
unprincipled  people  that  we  speak 
when  we  say  that  the  race  of  ser- 
yants is  deteriorated,  and  when  we 
refer  to  their  superiors  as  greatly 
responsible  for  that  deterioration. 

In  the  first  place,  there  prevails, 
even  amongst  good  people,  a  totally 
different  style  of  thinking  about  ser- 
vants, and  about  their  position  rela- 
tively to  their  masters  and  mis- 
tresses, than  that  which  was  enter- 
tained by  our  grandmothers  and 
grandfathers.  The  old  friendly,  fa- 
therly interest  in  young  servants, 
the  Mudly  reverence  to  an  aged  do- 
mestic, are  traits  very  rarely  to  be 
remarked  in  our  time ;  and  it  is  sin- 
gular that  when  they  are  observed, 
it  is  in  two  very  different^  grades  of 
society  that  we  see  them.  *  It  is  first 
in  the  very  highest  class,  and  then 
in  the  lower  middle,  or  yeoman  class 
—rarely,  very  rarely  in  the  pai-venu, 
or  even  in  those  not  always  parve- 
nues,  namely,  the  nouveaux  riches. 
And  I  ascribe  this  &ct  to  the  dr- 
cumstance  that  in  all  countries,  as 
in  England,  the  nobility  are  the  last 
to  clumge  either  in  manners  or  ha- 
bits. How  is  it  that  we  find  them 
more  courteous  than  any  other 
order  of  society  ?  It  is  because  they 
retain  the  only  ancestral  notions  of 
good  breeding,  which  we  call  the 
'  old  schooL'    The  old  school  is  only 
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to  be  found  gennine  in  the  highest 
classes,  where  it  is  ahnost  prover- 
bially said  still  to  exist;  and,  in 
short—I  speak  from  a  large  expe- 
rience—it is  inculcated  from  father 
to  son,  mother  to  daughters.  And 
BO  in  regard  to  servants :  our  notions 
of  what  our  servants  ought  to  be  to 
us  are  changed,  but  not  so  much  as 
those  respecting  what  we  ought  to 
be  to  them. 

We  think  now  that  if  we  pay  them 
justly,  jif  we  feed  them  well,  if  we 
fulfQ  all  our  just  engagements  to 
them,  and  don't  absolutely  outrage 
decorum  before  them,  we  have  done 
fiJL  They  are  no  more  to  us  than 
the  poor  street-dog,  which,  when  in 
place,  is  fed — ^when  strayed,  or  not 
valu«i,  is  starved.  They  are  of  infi- 
nitely less  importance  to  us  than 
our  pet  Skye  terrier  or  our  darling 
Maltese  imp.  They  may  come  and 
go,  be  sick  or  sorry,  what  matters  it 
to  us?  The  old  sympathies,  the 
perscmal  care  in  illness,  the  advice — 
not  alone  from  master  to  slave,  but 
from  friend  to  friend — or,  if  you  will, 
from  Christian  to  Christian— all  that 
has  died  out ;  and  the  instant  a  ser- 
vant enters  your  service,  a  system 
either  of  blind  fovouritism  or  of  an- 
tagonism is  set  up.  The  happiness 
here  and  hereafter  of  those  who 
sleep  under  our  roof  and  eat  our 
hre^i  is  a  matter  of  no  earthly  dif- 
ference to  us.  How  can  it  be?  '  I 
dare  not  go  into  mourning,'  an  old 
nurse  said  once  to  me ; '  my  lady  can- 
not bear  mourning :  I  should  have 
to  leave.'  Nothing  can,  however,  be 
Idnder  than  many  mistresses  are 
really ;  but  a  young  woman  may  be 
dying  by  inches,  and  your  prosperous 
lady,  going  thiee  times  a  day  to  SI 
Barnabas,  and  hearing  the  text, 
'Blessed  are  the  merofril,'  thinks 
nothing  of  keeping  up  her  pale- 
fisiced  maid  till  rour  in  the  morning, 
night  after  night,  until  suddenly  the 
tightly-drawn  spring  of  life  snaps, 
and  a  cough  begins.  The  maid  is 
pronounced  to  be  diseased.  '  For 
neaven's  sake!'  cries  mamma  to 
her  highly-dressed,  much-admired 
daughter,  'don't  keep  a  servant 
that's  sickly;  she'll  plague  you  to 
death.'  And  off  goes  the  worn-out 
maid,  either  to  'friends'  poorer 
than  herself,  or  to  an  unwholesome 


lodgings  or  to  an  hospital— or— but 
who  cares  where? 

Yet  this  lady— sample  of  her  class 
— ^is  wonderfully  compassionate  to 
distressed  needle-women;  to  ortho- 
paedic institutions  she  is  a  bene&c- 
tress ;  she  subscribes  for  the  idiots ; 
she  figures  laigely  in  the  columns  of 
the  '  Times ;'  but  she  has  no  notion 
of  the  serious  duties  between  mis- 
tress and  servant.  Besides,  her  maid 
',is  well  paid  for  it' 

Again — ^what  a  moral  nation  we 
are!  What  efforts  we  make  to  re- 
form the  'pooT,  to  reclaim'  the 
lost,  to  restore  the  wretched  to  so- 
ciety I  What  a  feature  it  is  that  we 
have  set  the  debtor  free !  0  jubilee 
of  jubilees!  when  the  last  captive 
— he  for  whom  we  all  have  prayed 
these  three  centuries,  Sunday  after 
Sunday — is  free!  Merciful  Eng- 
land! The  wanderer  over  Dover 
heights  may  read  now  without  a 
pang  those  few  words  which  used 
to  check  the  gay  girl  in  her  happi- 
ness, as  she  walked  over  them  to  me 
old  stem  fort :  '  Bemember  the  poor 
debtor.'  He  is  not  there!  the  dark 
cell  is  tenanted  no  longer.  What  a 
merciful  nation  we  are ! 

Stop  a  while.  Let  us  look  at  our 
responsibilities.  Year  after  year  we 
bring  up  from  the  country  stalwart 
youths — ^fine,  -happy  lads — ^first  as 
pages  or  as  grooms,  next  as  footmen. 
They  are  in  all  the  heyday  of  youth, 
as  are,  perhaps,  our  own  sons.  Sud- 
denly they  have  rushed  into  what  is 
to  them  a  career  of  immense  pros- 
perity. Gk)od  wages,  capital,  and 
,high  living — ^fine  clothes — ^wliat  gal- 
lant, handsome  lads  some  of  them 
become!  We  receive  them  from 
their  homes— they  are  domiciled  in 
ours.  How  well  they  are  treated — 
too  well  is  the  common  cry;  and 
perhaps  they  are.  But  they  have 
passions  and  vanities  like  other  men 
— ^but  we  insist  on  their  going  to 
church. 

See  what  good  Christians  we  are! 
And  they  follow  us  in — so  go  they 
must 

Our  conscience  sleeps ;  but  we  all 
know  what  London  is.  We  all,  the 
most  innocent  of  us,  have  heaid  of 
midnight  meetings, and  the  cause; 
yet  mght  after  night,  during  the 
season,  are  these  fine  boys  about  the 
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streets  with  onr  carnages,  either 
waiting  on  the  box,  or  in  the  piibhc- 
honse^  near  for  warmth,  for  refresh- 
ment/and,  alas  I  for  their  adyanco- 
ment  in  sin.  What  can  they — ^what 
do  tiiey  learn  there  ?  Yet  my  lord 
is  an  active  member  of  the  Society 
ifor  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  and  my 
lady  is  devoted  to  Eeformatories ! 
How  admirable ! 

Then  we  do  our  best  to  demoralize 
the  class  by  the  number  of  servants 
kept  in  each  fiEimily.  Up  all  night, 
the  men-servants  have  wondrously 
little  to  do  in  the  day.  Formerly  we 
had  our  servants  to  work :  a  couple 
of  men-servants  was  a  handsome 
complement  for  a  commoner ;  now  a 
rich  commoner  must  needs  have  his 
butler  and  under-butler,  his  foot- 
men, and  a  page.  A  perfect  regiment 
of  do-nothings — at  all  events,  the 
real  labour  is  confined  to  the  under- 
lings. Of  course  the  elder  men  play 
at  cards,  and  drink.  We  know  th^ 
do — is  it  our  business  to  interfere  ? 
^Besides,  we  actively  support  all  Tem- 
perance Societies.  Alas!  we  are  pre- 
paring subjects  for  reform,  victims 
K>r  the  hospitals.  Discharge  half  the 
roystorers  m  the  servants'  hall :  you 
will  be  happier,  so  will  they;  you 
will  be  richer,  so  will  they.  They 
do  but  squander  what  you  give 
them.  Insist  on  their  working: 
tiiey  will  be  perhaps  prosperous  and 
healthy  men.  In  proof  of  this,  who 
are  the  steadiest  amongst  our  band 
of  lazy  varlets,  with  theur.plump  legs 
and  fine  silk  stockings^  The  men 
who  in  their  underground  retreats 

Elay  some  instrument — ^the  men  who 
low  flutes— out  of  tune,  but  no 
matter— or  scrape  a  violin,  or  squeak 
on  a  clarionet---the6e  are  the  men 
who  can  keep  away  &om  the  public- 
house.  And  your  mennservants  are, 
when  young,  still  to  be  reclaimed ; 
when  old,  uiey  are  the  most  hard- 
ened and  plausible  of  all  sinners. 

We  complain  that  the  distinctions 
of  rank  are  broken  down : — not  yet 
80  bad  as  after  the  ^Bevolution  of 
*48,  when,  bdng  in'  a  provincial 
town  in  France,  I  hod  occasion  to 
ordera  pair  of  boots.  The  best  boot- 
maker was  sent  to  me.  I  went  down 
to  speak  to  him :  he  was  seated.    I 


look  surprised,  and  remained  stand- 
ing. '  Sit  down,  citcfycnne*  said  he, 
*  and  let  me  see  your  foot.'  I  calmly 
answered, '  Leave  the  room ;'  and  he 
rose,  much  scandaHzed  at  my  total 
ignorance  of  the  prevailing  sentiment 
of  liberie,  egaUtff,/ratemite. 

We  are  so  inconsiBtent,  we  modem 
housekeepers,  in  our  manners  to  our 
servants—sometimes  so  familiar  and 
confiding,  then  we  are  shocked  that 
they  are '  free ';  sometimes  so  irritable 
and  haughty,  then  we  are  most  in- 
dignant if  the  worm  we  cherished 
yesterday  in  a  hot-bed  of  fiivom* 
turns,  and  is  impertinent^  Then,  as 
to  distinctions  of  dress :  formerly  all 
servants  wore  not  only  a  livery,  but 
a  badge— a  swan,  or  a  peacock,  or 
some  insignia  —  wrought  on  the 
sleeve.  Now  we  suffer  our  men-ser- 
vants to  appear  in  their  decayed 
black— a  sort  of  reflection  of  the 
master;  and  we  allow  our  lady's- 
maids  to  abandon  the  neat  azid  suit- 
able distinction  of  caps,  and  to 
wear  either  their  hair  well  coiff^,  or 
to  stick  on  a  ghastly  bit  of  black 
lace,  or  a. net;  so  that  it  is  wholly 
impossible  to  Imow  whether  the  good 
lady  who  condescends  to  bring  up 
warm  water  for  our  toilet  is  ma- 
dame,  at  your  service — or  ma'am- 
selle — fish  or  fowl,  mistress  or  maid. 
Oh  for  the  days  when  one  could 
know  one's  servants  by  the  neat  lace, 
or  even  muslin  cap,  the  white  apron ! 
— ^but  I  shall  make  the  ladies  faint. 
'  A  white  apron !  Why,  that  was  in 
grandmamma's  time.'  'Yes,  my  dear, 
you  are  right  Every  servant  now 
has  her  black  silk  apron,  fringed 
with  a  nasty  bit  of  imitation  lace. 
The  good  old  Irish  linen,  wash  and 
wear,  is  for  dairy-maids,  laundry- 
maids,  and  such-lika  I  beg  pardon 
of  society  for  thinJ^g  of  such  a 
thing.' 

I  have  attempted  to  show  the '  re- 
verse of  the  medal.'  Various  cha- 
racters figure  on  it  AH  agree  in  one 
principle— that,  in  regard  to  servants, 
'  Take  care  of  yourself'  is  thoir  motto. 
Let  nothing  more  generous  be  given ; 
and,  until  higher  views,  a  holier  sys- 
tem, and  better  practice  obtains 
amongst  us,  servants  will  be  as  they 
ore. 
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SOME  montits  ago  it  waa  neoes' 
M17  thai  I  ahoald  go  and  see 
a  great  I/mdon  physioiui.  I  had 
been  ill :  my  ohaet  waa  affected,  my 
^Trnptoms  were  thieateuing.  The 
eminent  Dr.  Stethoscope,  aa  I  shall 
Tentora  to  call  him,  ia  reputed  the 
Tei?  best  man  in  this  cloas  of  cases. 
To  Dr.  StethoBOOpe  I  aooordingl; 
went  It  was  nther  a  nervoiiB 
kind  of  buainees.  MoreoTer,  to  be 
tapped,  and  poked,  and  acnmded, 
and  critically  eiatmued  in  TO17 
much  the  Btune  waj  as  a  reterinary 
surgeon  would  test  a  broken-winded 
beast  is  humiliating  enough.  I 
imagined  that  it  would  bo  a  quick 
and  speedy  busineBB.  The  doctor 
would  examine  you  rapidly,  speak 
oraoDlarly,  pocket  his  fee  gracefully, 
Bud  bow  you  out  almt^  imme- 
diately. I  lepeat  that  it  is  a 
nervous  and  melancholy  business. 
Although  you  are  not  conscious  of 
ofikice  you  feel  hke  a  criminal  wait- 
ing for  the  verdict;  or,  latber,  70a 


know  the  verdict  well  enongh,  and 
are  mily  waiting  to  leva  the  pre- 
cise tenns  of  the  aenteno&  In  my 
owe  it  was  milder  than  I  had  a 
ri^ht  to  expect  Instead  of  a  few 
nunutai  toe  physician  ^ve  me 
neialy  an  hour.  I  waa  delighted  aa 
I  saw  bia  acute,  experienced  mind 
busy  with  every  detail,  however 
apparently  trivial,  of  my  case.  He 
waa  a  scientiflo  man,  and  in  the 
pure  spirit  of  science  sought  simply 
for  the  truth.  And  I  knew  that  he 
was  one  who  could  speak  it  in  ac- 
cents of  calnmees  and  words  of  &te. 
He  filled  a  side  of  note  paper  with 
what  I  have  no  doubt  was  a  pre- 
scription, but  to  an  antntoivd  inind 
appeared  wuntelligible  hierogly- 
phics. His  initials  were  more  like 
Arabio  characters  than  anything 
else.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
illegibihfy  will  not  prodnce  any 
such  dire  effects  aa  Mr.  Dickens's 
chemiat  apprehended — that  no  nice 
intelligent  boy  has  a  prevBiUi^  im- 
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pfeasioQ  that  Epsom  salts  means 
oxalic  acid,  and  syrop  of  senna,  lau- 
danum. Howeyer,  ipay  my  goinea, 
feeling  that  it  is  compensation  litUe 
enoa^  for  so  much  care  and 
trouble.  As  I  pass  out  I  peroeiye 
that  the  waiting-room  is  beginning 
to  fiU.  Quiet,  gentlemanly  men, 
\nth  an  air  of  well-bred  indifference, 
axe  glancing  over  the  newspapers, 
or  perhaps — save  the  mark— enter- 
taining wemselves  with  'Pmich/ 
Yet  doubtless  each  has  his  own  tale 
of  sorrow  and  suffering,  care,  appre- 
hension, gloom,  and  is  about  to  in- 
dicate a  dread  burden  to  tibe  phy- 
incjan.  Perhaps  one  or  two  are 
doomed  men. 

Tho  mystic  scroll  has  produced 
intelligible  results.  I  am  told  that 
there  is  a  congeries  of  little  pack- 
ages in  the  halL  I  sum  up  the 
results.  Of  course  I  am  to  be  nou- 
rished by  the  oil  of  the  liver  of  the 
cod.  I  am  to  use  various  medicines 
and  appliances.  I  am  to  be  par- 
ticular about  regimen  and  diet. 
But  this  was  not  all  the  prescrip- 
tion. Another  remedy  remained, 
one  whose  wonderfdl  sanative  in- 
fluences physicians  are  increasingly 
alive  to — clunate,  change  of  climate. 
You  must  not  go  to  Florence,  for 
Florence  is  too  cold.  Kice  or  Cannes 
might  suit  you  better,  but  jxrobably 
all  these  places  are  too  fiir  off.  Go 
to  our  own  south  coast  The  milder 
air  and  the  more  sheltered  situation 
belong  to  Hastangs ;  but  if  yon  re- 
<[aire  rather  what  braces  than  what 
relaxes,  go  to  St  Leonards.  Dr.  Ste- 
thoscope genmlly  recommends  St 
Leonards.  It  is  almost  peopled  by 
bis  patients.  It  is  ahnost  his  own 
private  pocket  borough.  Accord- 
ingly, I  put  myself  in  the  train  for 
St  Leonards.  There  the  salt  clifiis 
shall, shield  me  from  the  stormy 
blasts  of  the  north,  and  there  stray 
breezes  from  tiie  south  shall  waft 
me  renovated  health.  My  notions 
about  the  place  are  of  the  haziest 
Whether  it  is  close  to  Hastmgs,  or 
forty  miles  from  Hastings— whether 
it  is  on  this  side  Dover,  or  on  that 
side  Dover,  are  points  which  I  can- 
not at  the  moment  positively  take 
upon  myself  to  decide. 

In  due  time  we  anived  at  StLeo- 
nazda.    This  part  of  the  coast  came 
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into  celebrity  as  a  watering-place 
by  the  great  Dr.  Baillie  recom- 
mending it  to  his  patients.  It  is 
increasing  in  importence,  being  cour 
stantiy  recommended  by  the  emi- 
nent physician  I  consulted.  Near 
the  station  there  used  to  be  a  littie 
rustic  hotel,  called,  I  presume,  after 
primitive  associations,  'The  Bo- 
peep/  The  humble  inn  had  dis- 
appeared, and  the  great  blazing  rail- 
way tavern  had  made  its  appearance 
in  its  place.  Hither  late,  spiritiess. 
and  weary,  we  came  in  our  igno- 
rance, since  it  was  mgh  at  hand. 
Here  I  paused  for  a  day  or  two, 
listlessly  endeavouring,  in  my  lan- 
guid health,  to  look  round  for  more 
suitable  quarters.  These  were  dis- 
covered, and  I  prepared  for  a  move. 
I  soon  found  out  that  our  second- 
rate  inn  ambitiously  achieved  first- 
rate  charges.  I  confess  I  was  a 
littie  disgusted  when,  having  paid  a 
handsome  item  for  attendance  m  the 
bill,  it  was  explained  to  me  that 
the  charge  had  nothing  to  do  with 
exoneratuig  me  from  feeing  the 
servants.    Methought  to  myself, 

*  LttUe  Bq;Mcp  hM  loiti  her  aheep ;' 

or,  as  they  render  it  in  my  fiivourite 
Arundincs  Gami, 

*IVurT«  vapibiuidu  Bo|Mpb  pcidldlt  OTCt.' 

I  may  be  a  stupid  and  inconsequent 
sheep — that  I  am  by  no  means  pre- 
pared to  deny — but  I  certainly  have 
an  objection  to  being  sheared  after 
so  unreasonable  a  feshion,  and  shall 
not  intrust  myself  to  that  trea- 
cherous fold  agaiiL 

At  first  I  could  scarcely  move 
about  like  a  wounded  bird  I  feebly 
essayed  a  few  hundred  yards.  I 
indulged  in  desultory  flights  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  To  me,  after 
my  long  confinement  in  my  chamber 
through  the  wintry  months,  the 
scene  of  the  fiur  heaven  and  earth 
and  universal  air  sufficed.  Enough 
that  I  could  once  more  see  the  shy- 
ing sun  send  down  great  flashes  of 
gold  upon  the  evening  waters.  I 
'moved  about  like  a  shadow  in  a 
dream  world.  The  stately  terraces 
and  the  gay  promenade  were  to  me 
littie  more  than  the  mechanical 
effects  of  a  panoramic  entertainment 
I  vaguely  wondered  at  the  stalwart 
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ISrunes,  tiie  lusty  health,  the  ijoging 
voices  that  oDcoimtered  me.     By- 
and-by  these  oonfased  images  begaa 
to  arrange  themselves  in  order.    I 
increased  the  length  of  my  excor- 
sioDS.    Every  day  I  brooght  home 
some  fresh  discovery.    I  found  oat 
that  Hastings  and  St  Leonards  are 
virtually  all  one  place,  that  the  two 
towns  run  into  each  other  without 
the  break  of  a  smgle  hous&    I  saw 
in  the  well-dressed  crowds  and  the 
rolling  equipages  that  it  was  a  gay 
and  fashionable   place.      Further- 
more, like  a  growing  child  I  in- 
creasingly beg^  to  take  notice  of 
people  and   thinga     Faces    have 
always  had  a  special  attraction  for 
me,  although  the  infirmity  of  short 
Bight  has  £>  a  great  extent  debarred 
me  from  this  enjoyment     But  I 
begin  to  recognize  people  and  to 
classify  thenL     It  is  my  especial 
pleasure  to  watch  how  poor  invalids 
gradually  gather  flesh  and  oolour 
and    strength,   and   seem    almost 
transformed    before    me.      Others 
there  are  whose  walks  grow  fewer 
and  their  steps  fieunter.    I  look,  I 
am  sure,  with  most  kindly  feelings 
on  the  gay  duldren  of  youtii  and 
pleasure  ei^joying  with  flushed  and 
happy  £aoes  their  walks  and  drives. 
I  know  by  sight  some  noble-looking 
old  men;  some  grave,  kind  matrons; 
some    fiiank,    gentlemanly-looking 
young  fellows;  some  sweet-browed, 
gentle  girls.     But  tibough  I  never 
exchange  words,   and  only  infre- 
quently looks,  I  am  pleased  to  meet 
them  on  the  Parade,  and  I  retire 
home  with  a  sense  of  personal  loss 
and  inconvenience  if  uiese  fiajniliar 
faces  have  been  absent    Mor^ver, 
relief  and  refreshment  have  come  to 
me  at  welcome  times,  for  which  I 
own   that  I  am  deeply  thankftd. 
Was  it  nothing  that  my  old  college 
friend  found  me  out  and  renewed 
the  inexpressible  pleasure  and  charm 
that  abides  about  our  college  hfe, 
the  life  of  the  river  and  ihe  wassail, 
of  keen  debate,  of  letters,  and  of  art ; 
the  rich  and  rushing  life  when  we 
caught  '  the  blossom  of  the  flying 
terms?'     Was  it  notlung  that  old 
friends,  wafted  by  business  or  by 
pleasure,  at  times  found  me  here,  or 
that  I  had  now  the  happiness  of 
adding  new  friends  to  me  old? 


Was  it  nothing  thai  I  found  a 
thoughtfal,  kind,  medical  friend — 
forgive  me,  Wilson,  if  I  write  your 
name — whose  skill  and  care  have 
helped,  under  a  kind  Provid^ce,  to 
restore  me  to  return  to  my  hooka 
and  critic  labours,  I  trust,  a  better- 
hearted  and  more  charitable  re- 
viewer? I  have  now  been  able  to 
survey  the  region,  and  I  put  down 
my  observations  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  be  fun  to  some  and  of  inte- 
rest to  many  more.  And  lest  I 
should  bo  thought  a  victim  to  one 
of  those  obscure  diseases  of  the 
brain  which  Dr.  Forbes  Winslov 
writes  about,  and  calls  Effofnania, 
I  proceed  at  once  to  deal  categori- 
cally with  my  subject 

I  was  not  long  in  picking  upafew 
general  notions  of  the  place,  such  as 
visitors  gather,  helped  by  miscel- 
laneous guide-books  and  local  his- 
tories and  picture-books.  That 
Hastings  is  one  of  the  Cinque  Porta 
— although  it  is  not  a  port~thi^ 
once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  great 
battie  here—although,  by  the  way, 
it  was  not  here,  but  six  or  seven 
miles  off-— were  my  first  definite,  or, 
rather,  my  first  vague  ideas.  About 
this  battle  there  have  been  jHcturoB 
innumerable,  and  stories  and  poetry, 
not  to  mention  the  serious  makers 
of  a  tragedy  and  an  epic.  Of  course 
there  is  a  romantic  glen,  and  a  drip- 
ping well,  and  a  lover's  seat,  and  a 
lover's  leap,  and  other  places  of 
mingled  topographical  and  amatory 
celebrity.  The  long  range  of  houses 
fronting  the  sea  has  a  very  imposing 
effect,  thanks  to  Mr.  Burton,  who 
raised  tiie  palaces  round  Brent's 
Park  after  the  same  plans.  I  was 
not  surprised  to  learn  that  it  is  the 
finest  marine  parade  in  England, 
upwards  of  two  miles  long.  The 
best  part  is  called  Eversfield  Place, 
from  the  Eversfield  fiimily,  who  used 
to  own  the  lands.  In  front  of  this 
at  times  a  reef  of  green  and  black- 
looking  rocks  runs  out  into  the  sea, 
forming  a  natural  breakwater.  I 
was  also  given  to  understand  that 
there  were  various  churches,  somo 
of  considerable  architectural  pre- 
tensions, and  some  quite  the  re- 
verse, so  that  whether  I  was  High 
Church,  or  Low  Church,  or  Broad 
Church,  my  ecclesiastioal  taste  could 
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be  folly  mei    As  a  member  of  the 
Ghuich  Catholic  I  have   gone   to 
each,   and,  I  trust,   not  in   yain. 
Thete  is  a  conyent  which  has  a  pic- 
toieBqne  and  mediseval  appearance, 
which  of    course  implies    also  a 
Bomon  Gaiholic  chapd.    There  are 
also  an  Ebenezer  and  a  Zoar,  be* 
longing  to  our  dissenting  l»ethren, 
Above  the  clifGs  are  houses  perched 
at  a  penlous  altitode,  which  one 
would  ahnost  think  a  fierce  north 
wind  would  cause  to  tumble  over. 
Outlying  the  two  towns  are  certain 
districts  that  may  be  said  to  belong 
to  them,  such  as  Tiyoli,  whose  airy 
and  Italian  name  is  maintained  by 
Asunmng  and  musio  in  the  summer 
evenings.     Another  is  called   Bo- 
hemia, an  unsightly  village,  such  as 
all  the  London  Bohemians,  if  they 
made  up  their  minds  to  migrate  to 
the  seaside,  would  inhabit    In  the 
villages  of  watering-places  poverty 
often  looks  graoefid  and  contented, 
but  in  this  queer  hamlet  with  the 
^ueer  name  everything  seems  done 
in  a  coarse  and  repellent  manner. 
But  let  the  reader  sup  an  imaginary 
arm  in  mine  and  take  a  stroll.    First 
we  will  torn  westwards  and  walk 
along  the  Marina.    It  extends  from 
the  arch  that  separates  Hastings 
&om  St.  Leonards,  fat  away  to  the 
west,  to  the  veiy  confines  of  the 
hat-named  town.    Eastward  of  the 
ardi,  a  very  crowded  and  fiishion- 
abk  neighbourhood,  though  within 
ihe  limits  of  the  borough  of  Hast- 
ings, belongs  in  £umess  to  Si  Leo- 
nards, and  is  generally  so  accounted. 
Botii  places  have  increasingly  flou- 
rished;  but,  according;  to  ti^e  usual 
law,  the  west  end,  that  is  to  say, 
St.  Leonards,  in  a  p^portion  of  four 
to  one  as  compared  with  Hastings. 
We  proceed,  therefore,  westwards, 
passing  three  colonnades  lined  with 
prosperous-looldng  shops,  that  break 
the  force  of  the  western  gales  which 
blow  down  the  Marina  and  afford 
a  knmge  in  unseasonable  weather. 
In  one  dt  tiie  houses  of  the  Marina 
our  gradoos  Queen  abode  when  she 
was  pnnceas.    One  day  the  horses 
of  herearxiageranaway.   A  gentle- 
man wlx>  was  passing  succeeded  in 
stoppsng    tiiem,  and   was    subse- 
quently  made  a  baronet  for  his 
pains.    Bn^  observe  the  lady  in  that 


donkey-chaise    proceeding  quickly 
along,    with    a    gorgeous-looking 
flunkey  bringing  up  the  rear.    That 
is  her  Majesty  the  ex-Queen  of  the 
French.    She  always  patrooiizes  that 
particular  donkey-can2age,and  very 
proud  of  the  iact  is  the  proprietor 
thereof    We  often  have  celebrated 
people  down  here — ^a  bishop  or  two, 
or  judge,  or  ex-chancellor.   All  these 
splenmd  buildings  which  you  are 
admiring— hotels,  colonnades,  librsr 
ries,  assembly  rooms,  are  of  the  most 
modem  growth.    Within  living  me- 
mory all  this  scenery  was  but  out- 
of-the-way  fium  lands,  with  a  popu- 
lation   of    about    seventy    souls. 
Within  living  memory,  also,  what  is 
now  Pelham  Place— Uie  gayest  part 
of  Hastings— used  to  be  romantic 
rocks  sk)ping  down  to  the  beach; 
but  the  KKskA  have  been  shattered 
by  explosions  of  gunpowder  in  order 
to  make  room  for  the  'improve- 
ments.'    We  will,  if  you  please, 
retrace  our  steps  in  the  direction 
of  Pelham  Place.    You  will  not  fail 
to  observe  tiie  various  libraries  and 
reading-rooms  as  we  move  along.  A 
good  deal  of  reading  seems  always 
to  be  going  on,  though  not,  I  sus- 
pect, of  any  very  heavy  description. 
Again  and  acain  people  are  ruling 
on  the  benches  <m.  the  Piurade,  and 
positively  here  is  a  pretty  girl  walk- 
mg  on  the  pavement  while  she  is 
reading  a  novel  and  shading  it  with 
her    curls — ^running   an  imminent 
danger,  my  friend,  of  walking  into 
your    arms.      There  are  a  great 
number  of  proprietaj^  and  other 
libraries,  including  a  literary  soidety, 
two  mechanics'  insitutions,  a  philo- 
sophical society,  &c.,  and   aiiso  a 
theological  library,  which  an  amiable 
clergyman  who    formerly   held   a 
living  'in   the   town   of   Hastings 
founded  by  a  donation  of  his  own 
books  of  divinity.    Works  of  fiction 
have  been  subeequentiy  admitted  in 
addition,  and  the  theological  element 
has  sunk  completely  into  the  shade. 
Passing  along  the  shore,  we  come  to 
the  picturesque  fish  market,  under 
the  shadow  of  a  stupendous  cliff, 
alongside  of  which  ships  are  stranded 
upon  the  beach  after  most  primitive 
fMhion.   Every  morning,  somewhere 
between  six  and  eight,  there  is  an 
open  market  on  the  beach,  where 
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the  fisliermen  sell  the  fish  they  have 
brought  home  in  their  boats.  Fish 
ate  thfinto  be  bought  many  times 
cheaper  than  at  the  shops  in  the 
course  of  the  day ;  but  as  sales  only 
take  place  of  considerable  quanti- 
ties it  must  be  a  very  large  and 
Tery  fish-eating  fiunily  that  attempts 
any  oommercial  transactions.  These 
fisheries  are  very  extensile,  but  per- 
haps not  so  much  so  as  they  used  to 
be.  A  boat  has  been  known  to  bring 
in  as  much  as  twelve  thousand  mack- 
erel, and  Ihe  nets  have  even  sunk 
wiUi  the  quantities  of  fish.  As  a 
whole  the  gains  are  very  precarious, 
and  the  fishermen  are  only  a  poor 
set  of  men.  Sometimes  they  go  out 
to  sea  in  vessels  that  are  ill  fitted  to 
sustain  the  fury  of  the  eqruinoctial 
gales,  and  every  now  and  then  such 
a  vessel  is  lost  with  all  hands,  and 
charitable  visitors  are  asked  to  come 
to  the  help  of  the  desolate  widows 
And  childroL  I  have  always  found 
it  worth  while  to  cultivate  an  ac- 
-quaintance  with  the  rough-and- 
ready  sailor,  who,.^  return  for  a 
little  grog  and  tobacco,  will  tell  you 
plenty  of  stories,  which,  if  not  quite 
true,  are  ^uite  amusing. 

Not  bemg  destitute  of  archso- 
logical  tastes,  I  had  some  thoughts 
of  making  a  collection  of  matters 
relative  to  the  history  and  antiqui- 
ties of  the  neighbourhood.  I  had 
proceeded  but  a  very  little  way, 
before  a  book  called '  Hastings,  Past 
iind  Present,'  came  in  my  way. 
While  on  a  flying  visit  to*  town  I 
disiuterrod  it  at  the  British  Mu- 
-seum,  and  I  have  in  vain  asked  for 
it  at  the  local  libraries.  It  is  only 
a  guide-book,  not  a  very  ambitious 
kind  of  work,  but  I  suppose  there  is 
a  good  way  imd  a  bad  way  of  doing 
a  guide-book,  and  this  book — ^by  a 
well-known  authoress—appears  to 
me  a  very  model  of  excellence  in  its 
kind.  It  has  supplied  all  the  ma- 
terials for  Mr.  Murray's  'Guide- 
book to  Sussex,'  and  the  uncommon 
degree  dT  literary  excellence  indi- 
cates a  thoughtfiQ  and  accomplished 
mind.  Acknowledging  the  hints  I 
have  gathered  from  this  work,  and 
recommendinff  it  to  my  readers  as 
about  the  only  good  book  on  the 
subject,  I  proceed  with  my  notes. 
The  question  that  really  hes  at  the 


threshold  of  all  discussion  relating  to 
these  places  is  concerned  with  the 
sanative  effecto  of  the  climate.    I 
wish  some  able   physician  would 
write  a  work  on  the  Doctritie  <f  Cli- 
mate, say,  with  a  clear  enundation 
of  distinctive  principle  and  a  suffi- 
cient apparatos  of  evidence.    It  is  a 
subject  on  which  much  misconcep- 
tion prevails;  and  not  professing  to 
deal  with  the  general  question,  I  may 
make  a  few  lay  remarks  on  the 
climate  of  Hastings  and  Si  Leonards, 
which  possess   some   marked   pe- 
culiarities.    Bather   I  should  say 
that  there  are  three  distinct   cli- 
mates.   The  warmest  and  most  re- 
laxing is  that  of  Hastings,  at  least 
that  i>ortion  of  Hastings  which  is 
more  immediately  protected  by  the 
cliffs;  but  those  whose  health  es- 
pecially  requires   such   a  climate 
commit,  I  think,  a  mistake  in  com- 
ing to  Hastings  at  all,  since  Tor- 
quay and  other  places  in  the  west 
would  be  much  Iwtter  adapted  to 
their  peculiar  needs.    The  situation 
of  St  Leonards  is  more  exposed, 
and   consequently  the   climate  is 
more  bracing  j  while  the  place  is 
almost  shut  m  l^  clifib,  and  the 
atmosphere  is  almost  entirely  ma- 
rine.    When  through  one  of  the 
interposed  spaces  you  ascend  to  the 
altitude  of  the  cliffs  or  surrounding 
hills,  the  pure  fresh  breezes  of  the 
Sussex  Downs  are  stirring  around 
you,  and  you  find  yourself  m  a  third 
and  very  distinct  dimate.      More 
rain  fidls  in  London  than  &lls  at 
Hastings,  and  Hastings  is  a  dry 
place,  as  the  porous  soil  quickly 
absorbs  the  moisture.  The  southerly 
and  western  winds  waft  a   laiqge 
supply  of  the  vital  oxygen,  and  the 
Gulf  Stream  brings  a  softened  tem- 
perature from  the  Mexican  r^ons. 
The  chemists,  M.  Boubandi  and  M. 
Yagel,  have  experimented  on  and 
analysed  the  sea  air.    They  report 
that  the  air  on  the  sea-shore  contains 
neither  muriatic  acid  nor  muriates ; 
that  particles  of  sea-water  float  in 
the  air;  and  it  is  probable  that  this 
air   contains  a  somewhat  greater 
proportion  of  oxygen.    I  presume 
that  these  are  the  qualities  which 
prove  beneficial  to  consumptive  pa- 
tients, who  form  the  majority  of  pa- 
tients that  resort  here.  Attiiesame 
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time,  I  feel  inclinod  to  think  that 
this  benefit  is  mainly  formd  in  cases 
of  abnormal  health,  and  on  visits  of 
a  very  limited  duration ;  and  that,  on 
the  whole,  an  inland  residence,  as 
compared  witii  a  monne  one,  is  pro- 
bably the  healthier  of  the  two.  In 
the  case  of  consumption,  unless  a  re- 
moval to  the  sea-side  takes  place  at 
a  very  early  period  of  the  complaint, 
it  is  of  doubtful  value,  and  may 
even  hasten  the  termination.  When 
token  in  time,  it  is  a  valuable  re- 
medy, but  I  am  afraid  it  can  scarcely 
be  called  curative.  It  seems  that 
no  comer  of  the  world  is  secure  from 
the  dread  disease.  I  believe  that,  on 
the  whole,  Madeira  is  by  fiur  the 
most  favourable  locality;  but  in 
Madeira  itself  the  natives  die  of  con- 
sumption. 

To  adopt  the  old  adage,  and  begin 
at  the  beginning,  I  must  go  back  to 
an  earlier   period   even   than  the 
battle  of  Hastings.     Mr.  Airy,  the 
Astronomer  Boyal,  has   published 
a  dissertation,  in  which  he  contends 
that  Julius  Cffisar  attempted   his 
landing  at  St  Leonards,  and  after- 
wards effected  it  at  Pevens^.  There 
are,  probably,  excellent  arguments 
sgiunst  this  supposition,  which  in- 
deed I  understand  is  the  case ;  but 
as    a  temporary  denizen    of    St 
Leonards  I  mean  to  assert  and  up- 
hold the  theory.    The  origin  of  the 
town  of  Hastings  is  lost  in  a  dim 
antiquity.    An  ancient  Danish  vi- 
king, named  Hasting,  used  to  prey 
on  and  plunder  the  southern  coast ; 
and  it  has  been  supposed  that  from 
him  the  name  was  derived.    Un- 
fortmiately,  we  have  a  charter  of 
King   Ofh's  which  mentions   the 
name  of  the  town  about  a  century 
previously.    It  seems  to  have  pos- 
sessed a  mint  in  the  Saxon   and 
early  Norman  times,  as  is  attested 
by  a  great  variety  of  coins.    The 
old  castle,  of  which  there  are  scHne 
interesting  remains,  is  traced  bock 
to  the  legendary  domain.  The  castle 
walls  extend  to  the  verge  of  the 
cliff.     We  still  trace  tower,  port- 
cullis, and  sallyport,  and  the  loop- 
holes of  the  wis  through  which 
the  besieged  might  reconnoitre  or 
attack  their  foes.    The  area  is  laid 
out  as  a  pleamne  ground,  vrhich 
some  years  ago  was  tibe  scene  of  a 


lamentable  accident     A  party  of 
young  people  belonging  to  a  Wes- 
leyan  congregation  were  spending 
a  merry  afternoon   in  the   castle 
grounds,  when,  in   a  moment   of 
thoughtless    excitement,   a  young 
fellow  of  the  number  leaped  the  low 
garden  ledge,  and  in  an  instant  was 
lying  dead  on  the  leads  of  the  church 
below.    The  Hastings  people  think 
that  William  of  Normandy  landed 
there  from  St  Valery,  for  which, 
indeed,  they  have  the  authority  of 
William  of  Maimeshury;  but  the 
Bayeuz  tapestry  assigns  the   de- 
barcatiQp  to  Pevensey.     This  was 
in  September,  and   the   Normans 
must  have  subsisted  on  the  harvest 
of  the  poor  Sussex  people.    From 
Hastings  William  marched  to  the 
spot  that  is  now  Battle,  about  seven 
miles  on,  at   that  time  probably 
without  either  house  or  trees,  and 
only  a  rough  heath  and  frurze  covered 
common.    The  {toet  Campbdl,  with 
true  lyrical  genius—and  Campbell 
was  essentially  a  lyric  poet,  and  it  is 
a  million  pities  that  he  has  not 
given  us  more  lyrics — has  seized 
this  point  of  history  for  a  stirring 
picture: — 

*  Od  each  turf  of  the  mead 
Stood  Um  captora  of  England's  domains. 

That  ennobled  her  breed 
And  high  mettled  the  blood  in  her  veins. 

'  O'er  hanberk  and  helm. 
As  the  BOQ'«  setting  splendour  was  thrown 

Thenoe  thry  looked  on  a  realm. 
And  to-monow  beheld  it  thefa*  own.* 

Campbell  lived  for  five  years  at 
St  Leonards,  and  liked  the  place 
very  much:  he  found  that  he  en- 
joyed a  better  appetito  and  better 
spirits  than  in  London.    Li  one  of 
his  letters  he  amusingly  says:  'I 
went  three  evenings  ago   to   the 
Lover's  Leap  with  three  ladies  of 
unimpeachable   virtue,   reputation, 
and  beauty;  and  by  makmg  each 
and  all  of  them  swear  that  they 
would  love  me  all  their  lives,  and 
persuade  their  papas  and  mftmTnftff 
to  come  back  to  Hastings  in  the 
autumn,  was   persuaded  by  them 
not  to  jump  over  the   precipica' 
But  I  must  not  permit  myself  to  be 
interrupted    in   the  few  historical 
remarks  I  have  to  make  respecting 
Hastings.    I  imagine  that  the  care- 
fal  study  of  the  Bayeuz  tapestry 
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with  Mr.  GoUingwood  Brace's  'Ma- 
dcUitions/  woold  give  the  most  vivid 
as  well  as  the  most  acoorate  notion 
of  the  Norman  invasion.  Thierry 
is  of  oonrse  the  great  aathoriiy ;  and 
those  who  like  to  study  history  with 
the  help  of  poetry  should  also  read 
Henry  Taylor's  'Eve  of  the  Con- 
quest' How  the  Saxons  amused 
uiemselves  with  feasting  and  revel- 
ling, while  the  wiser  Normans  passed 
the  hours  of  ni^ht  in  devout  prayer 
or  calm  meditation ;  how  Duke  Wil- 
liam vowed  that  he  would  erect  a 
free  monastery  on  the  field  of  battle 
for  the  salvation  of  all,  and  especially 
of  those  who  should  fall  on  me  field 
of  battle :  how  the  English  at  first 
won  the  field,  and  afterwards,  by  the 
stratagem  of  a  feigned  flight,  were 
thrown  into  disorder;  how  the  con- 

Suerors  passed  the  night  on  the 
eld  of  battle;  how  the  body  of 
Harold  was  found  amid  the  slain  by 
Editiia;  how  the  stem  duke  r^tised 
to  give  it  up,  even  for  the  weight 
in  gold ;  how  at  last  he  was  carried 
to  Waltham  Abbey,  and  there  in« 
terred,  are  all  set  forth  by  chronicle 
or  tradition.  The  Normans  went  to 
work  in  a  hard,  business-like  way 
at  plundering  the  country,  and  mea- 
sured out  the  conquered  lands  by 
the  xope.  Hence  we  have  the  name^ 
of  rape— such  as  the  Bapeof  Has- 
tings— ^which  appears  in  bomesday, 
but  not  in  any  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
laws. 

.  I  of  course  went  over  from  St 
Leonards,  as  is  the  manner  of  vi- 
sitors, to  see  Battle  Abbey.  I  may 
say  at  once  that  the  expedition  is 
a  very  disappointing  ona  To  those 
who  are  superior  to  a  very  vulgar 
reason  for  going  to  a  place— namely, 
to  sajT  that  one  nas  been  ihere— it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  give  up  the 
best  part  of  a  day  for  we  purpose. 
The  object  of  such  an  expedition  ig 
not  generally  the  ruined  abbey  or 
castle— a  notion  which  is  frequentiy 
a  pretence  and  imposture— mit  the 
fun  and  flirtation  of  a  picnic ;  cold 
birds  and  lobster  salad,  the  spark- 
ling champagne,  or  the  less  ambi- 
tious but  more  wholesome  bitter 
beer.  We,  too,  have  been  in  Arcadia, 
and  though  we  have  attemed  to  that 
steadiness  of  view  that  prefers  the 
regular  meals  ta  those  discursive 


festivities,  yet  we  love  to  think  of  tho 
young  and  iair  tibus  oijoying  the 
good  things  of  earth  with  a  glad 
heart   and   a   merry  countenamoe. 
I  remember  my  own  buried  sum- 
mers; more  radiant  picnics  than  are 
ever    celebrated    now-a-days,   and 
certainly  by  stateher  ruins  than  this 
tame  apology  for  an  abbey,  where 
the   very   ruins   are    irretrievably 
ruined.    I  remember  Fountains  Ab- 
bey-noblest specimen  of  Cistercian 
rule,  rising   like  a   grand   vision 
evoked  by  unearthly  music,  like  an 
embodied  poem,  like  an  architectural 
phantasy  that  might  have  visited 
you  in  a  dream;  and  Bolton— thy 
fiiir  domain  and  sacred   reUquaiy 
columns  visited  by  the  murmurs  of 
the  Wharf,  struggling  down  from 
the  awful  chasm  that  are  heard  still 
in  the  melodies  of  Wordsworth's 
exquisite  poem  of  the  'White  Boe;' 
and  Fumess,  whither  the  railway 
bore  across  the  wave-covered  sands 
of  Morecambe  Bay,  and  worthy  in- 
deed of  any  pilgrimage ;  and  Netley 
Abbey,  fronting  the  &ir  Southamp- 
ton Water.    I  will  not  continue  tne 
list;  but  I  love  all  ancient  abbeys, 
more  beautiful  in  their  ruins  than 
they  were  ever  stately  in  their  pride : 
and  here  I  record  my  vow  that  I 
will  love  them  more  and  more,  and 
visit  them  duly,  and  study  their  lore, 
and  lay  to  heaxt  tiieir  solemn  teach- 
ings.    Oh,  those  pillars  on  pillars, 
arches   on   arches,  where  all   the 
winds  of  heaven  streamed  through 
vast  lonely  oriels,  and  swept  over 
the  open  aisles   where   once   tho 
organ  was  sounding  and   censers 
swinging,  and  anthems  pealing,  and 
crowds  adoring,  while  Nature,  with 
her  calm  beneficent  hand,  weaves 
her  festoons  of  wild  flowers  around 
the  bases  of  the  prostrate  columns, 
and  heals  the  unkindly  wounds  of 
man's  lawless  violence,  and  makes 
decay    beautiftd    wil£    exceeding 
beauty !    A  clear  eye  had  the  found- 
ers of  those  old  monasteries  for  the 
rare  and  pleasant  site.    They  chose 
the  lands  where  the  mould  lay  rich 
and  deep,  and  low  hills  and  over- 
hanging woods  screened  their  safe 
abode,  and  the  trout  stream  purled 
along,  suited  'for  calm   meditative 
hours  and  lassy  summer  afternoons, 
even  such  as  the  wise  Yerulam,  'the 
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mister  of  ihoee  vho  know/  held 
alone  of  riyers  to  be  salubrious, 
'snail,  dear,  and  grayelly.' 

That  keen  observer,  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  has  notk^  the  general  rule  in 
respect  to  these  sites,  and  also  the 
departure  firom  it  in  the  case  of 
Battle.  He  speaks  of  Battle  in 
his  Letters.  '  The  sitnation  is  noble, 
above  tiie  leTel  of  abbeys;  what 
does  remain  of  gateways  and  towers 
J8  beautiful,  particularly  the  flat 
side  of  a  cloister,  which  is  now 
the  front  of  the  mansion  house.' 
The  genuine  remains  are  of  a  very 
scanty  description,  and  were  it  not 
that  I  am  speaking  of  an  abbey, 
should  be  passed  over.  I  leave 
it  to  others  to  discuss  the  Early 
English,  the  Decorative,  and  the 
Perpendicular  character  of  what 
now  exists,  merely  pointing  out  that 
these  undoubted  varieties  of  archi- 
tecture indicate  in  themselves  the 
mongrel  character  of  the  buildings. 
The  gateway  has  a  noble  tower, 
which  probably  dates  so  lax  back  aa 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Third.  The 
abbatial  hall  remains,  and  a  cu- 
riously-vaulted room,  probably  the 
locntorium,  where  the  monks  lo- 
oeived  the  visits  of  strangers;  and  it 
is  not  hard  to  indicate  the  remains 
of  an  odd  corridor,  ranges  of  clois- 
ters, oratory,  refectory,  sanatorium  or 
nbraij.  In  the  northern  part  of 
the  grounds  excavations  have  been 
made  which  have  disclosed  the  mas- 
dive  bases  of  columns  belonging  to  a 
subterranean  chapel,  in  the  eastern- 
most recess  of  which  are  the  remains 
of  an  altar  which  stood  exactly  be- 
neath the  high  altar  in  the  choir  of 
a  church  overhead.  Tradition  had 
always  pointed  out  this  spot  as  the 
9oene  of  the  death  of  naxold,  to 
which  the  discovery  of  these  remains 
lends  some  countenance.  In  the 
words  of  a  local  poet— Lord  Thur* 
low,  whose  amiable  attempts  at 
hteratnre  strangely  contrast  with 
his  rough  and  rugged  legal  sire — 

*Baf  died  tbe  king,  whom  his  bnve  fotjecti 


Bot  dyina  lay  amidiit  his  N«rmaD  foc«.' 

The  place  is,  I  imagine,  not  a  good 
one  lor  picnics.  I  do  not  think 
they  would  be  allowed  in  the 
gxoonds,  and  the  vicinity  does  not 
seem  T617  enticing.  There  are  other 


and  more  &vourite  resorts  for  the 
festive  summer.  HoUington  is  such 
a  one,  noted  for  the  picturesque 
Eituation  of  its  church,  secluded  in 
the  centre  of  a  wood,  and  removed 
from  any  human  habitation. 

Bodiam  Oastle  is  twelve  miles  from 
Hastings.  It  is  a  perfect  specimen 
Q^a  moated  fortress.  A  broad  and 
deep  moat,  filled  with  water,  sur- 
rounds the  still  perfect  walls  of  the 
castle.  This  is  nearly  a  square,  with 
a  round  tower  at  each  angle,  and  a 
square  tower  in  the  centre.  We  have 
still  tbe  great  gateway,  once  pro- 
tected by  barbican  and  drawbridge. 
The  spiked  iron  portcullis  is  still 
visible,  and  the  p^:ibration8  in  tho 
groined  ceilings  through  which 
melted  lead  was  poured  on  the  as- 
sailants. It  is  situated  on  the  side 
of  the  Biver  Bother,  a  stream  men- 
tioned in  tbe  '  Faeiy  Queen.'  The 
nortii  side  is  remarkable  for  a  very 
musical  echo,  such  as  is  very  rare^ 
met  with.  In  the  church  are  sm-> 
gular  brasses,  one  of  a  man  in  ar- 
mour, and  another  of  a  &male  fi^jtue 
in  a  shroud.  This,  then,  is  another 
of  the  show  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Hastings.  Within  the  limits 
of  a  walk  is  an  exceedingly  pretty 
bit  of  scenery,  Fairlight  Glen,  x  onng 
ladies  of  sensibilities  termed  gushing 
have  shed  a  great  deal  of  poetry  on 
tbis  &vourite  locality,  some  of  which 
are  pret^  and  promising  enough. 
The  broken  sides  of  the  watercourse 
are  carpeted  with  that  pretty  plant, 
the  golden  sassi&age,  green-leaved 
and  yellow-blossomed.  A  little  down 
the  diff,  whiere  either  underctifT  is 
clothed  with  copse-wood,  and  front- 
ing a  beautifid  sea  view,  on  a  ledge 
of  rock,  is  the  Lover's  Seat.  The 
story  is  attached  to  this,  which,  as 
it  is  authentic  enough  in  &cts,  names, 
and  dates,  may  be  here  related. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury there  resided  at  an  ancient 
mansion  at  Elford,  an  ancient  fisunily 
of  the  name  of  Boys.  They  had  an 
only  child,  a  girl,  the  heiress  of  their 
conisiderable  wealth.  As  is  not  un~ 
frequently  the  case,  the  parents  were 
morbidly  afraid  tiiat  sne  might  be 
carried  off  by  some  fortune-hunter. 
The  young  lady  was  in  delicate 
health,  and  vras  orderod  to  the  sea- 
side.   Her  parents  were  afraid  of 
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Hastings,  and  liked  Fairlight,  a  place 
where  they  mi^ht  comlniie  retire- 
ment  and  sea  air.  All  precantions, 
however,  proved  abortive.  Near  the 
place  there  used  to  cruise  a  xevenne 
cutter,  the  commanding  officer  of 
which.  Lieutenant  Lamb,  used  to 
come  ashore  to  attend  divine  servio^ 
on  Sunday  at  Fairlight  church. 
There  he  formed  an  aoquaintanoe 
with  Miss  Boys,  which,  in  the  usual 
mysterious  mauner,  i^Doned  into  a 
mutual  attachment  Wnen  she  went 
alone  to  seat  herself  on  the  cliBf,  and 
catch  the  health-wafting  sea-breeze, 
the  gallant  lieutenant  would  put  off 
from  the  cutter  and  climb  the  cliff, 
and  meet  his  lady-love.  Of  course 
the  attachment  was  discovered,  and 
of  course  the  old  people  disapproved. 
An  elopement  was  the  natmal  result 
In  due  time  Mr.  and  Mis.  Boys  ac- 
corded their  forgiveness  and  recon- 
ciliation to  the  impetuous  young 
couple.  I  wish  I  could  add  the 
usual  story  formula,  and  say  that 
tibev  lived  happily  ever  afterwards. 
But  the  issue  of  the  tale  is  tragical. 
The  lady  died  at  the  time  of  her 
first  child,  or  shortly  aftOTwards; 
her  husband  was  .  fiuthful  to  her 
memory,  and  never  married  again. 
He  was  now  able  to  keep  a  private 
cutter,  a  yacht  of  his  own;  sod  one 
day,  m  Southampton  Water,  the 
mainflail  of  the  vessel,  swung  round 
by  a  stormy  gust,  knocked  him  over- 
board. He  was  never  heard  of  again; 
and  inasmuch  as  he  was  a  good 
swimmer,  it  is  inferred  that  he  was 
stunned  by  the  blow. 

Thus  fiur,  my  friend,  in  somewhat 
auctioneering  feshion,  I  have'  reck- 
oned up  the  beauties  and  celebrities 
of  our  neighbourhood.  I  now  feel 
a  little  tiled  with  '  promenading 
myself'  on  the  beach.  The  weather 
^ws  very  warm.  The  sun  is  high 
m  the  heavens.  There  is  no  screen- 
ing shade.  And  though  light  airs 
are  playing  over  the  waters  from  the 

Eleasant  land  of  France,  yet,  shut  in 
y  these  cliils,  the  air  is  hot  and  op- 
pressive. Come  and  let  us  dimb 
the  opposing  heights  where  the  free 
breezes  course  over  the  ridges  of  the 
downs.  Now  in  the  distance  we  see 
the  town  of  Hastings  nestl^  in  the 
ravine.  If  we  climb  the  next  ridge 
we  shall  see  the  palaced  West  8t 


Leonards  stretching  away  almost  to 
the  curve  of  yonder  bay.  Yon  can 
see  new  buildings  everywhere  aris^ 
ing,  betokening  the  rapidity  of  the 
increase  of  the  two  towns.  And  what 
attracts  all  these  pjBople  here?  you 
ask.  Why,  my  frienl,  some  come 
here  to  dance  and  some  to  die.  The 
place  has  its  festive  side  and  its 
ranereal  side.  We  have  our  bails — 
the  Bachelors'  Balls  and  the  Sub- 
scription Balls;  other  public  and 
many  private  bolls.  We  have  a 
Gentlemen's  Club  fer  Hastings  and 
St  Leonards.  Besides  the  regular 
populations,  besides  the  flying  visit- 
ors, who  mostly  honour  us  for  the 
brief  period  between  Saturday  and 
Monday,  in  the  summer  vacation 
Pater  et  Mater&milias  bring  down 
their  young  brood ;  and  when  Par- 
liament breaks  up,  sated  feshionablea 
and  weary  politicians  come  down  ta 
recruit  their  exhausted  energies. 
For  my  own  part,  I  like  and  approve 
of  this  pleasant  stir  of  existence ;  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  poor  invalids  who 
ferm  such  a  large  proportion  of  our 
society,  it  is  to  be  wished  that  it 
were  rather  better  managed,  and 
brought  closer  home  to  them.  Great 
as  is  the  benefit  which,  without  a 
doubt,  is  frequentiy  derived  from 
the  air  here,  that  benefit  is  often 
neutrali2»d  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
feet  that  the  visitor  frequently  ex- 
changes a  spacious  home  for  a  few 
aparfinents,  and,  instead  of  many 
finends,  finds  himself  save  from  ac- 
cidentaJ  circumstances,  destitute  of 
society.  We  miss  those  chances  of 
pleasant  meetings  so  common  at 
the  spas  of  the  Continent;  and  the 
frank  and  easy  mode  of  life  to  be 
found  in  none  of  our  watering  places, 
except  perhaps  Harrogate,  which, 
more  thtfi  any  other  place  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  approachcB 
pretty  closely  to  the  conti'nental 
type.  In  some  degree  this  defect  is 
remedied  in  a  quarter  in  which  it  is 
very  desirable  that  such  should  be 
the  case ;  namely,  in  the  instance  of 
poor  ladies,  who,  for  a  very  mode- 
rate payment,  have  pleasant  and 
comfortable  home  and  board  pro- 
vided for  them,  under  the  careful 
supervision  of  a  committee  of  ladies. 
I  Imow  of  nothing  of  a  more  sanatory 
and  ameliorating  nature  than  cheer- 
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ftil  aDd  well-choflen  society.  It  is 
the  too-true  assertion  of  Novalis, 
that  every  Engh'shTnan  is  an  island ; 
and  this  insolaiity  operates  nnfor- 
tonately  in  the  case  or  inyalids  who 
oome  to  a  strange  place  in  search  of 
health.  Very  many  recover,  and,  as 
I  have  hinted,  notiiing  is  more  de- 
lightful than  to  watch  the  gmdnal 
process  of  restoration.  It  would  be 
weH  if  those  bore  in  mind,  both 
the  ijatient  and  the  phyddan,  the 
legend  which  the  great  Paris  sur- 
geon had  inscribed  on  his  laboratory : 
'  I  dressed  his  wounds:  God  healed 
him.'  Many  others  sink  and  gra- 
dually pass  away  from  earth. 

Many  of  the  monuments  in  the 
churchyards  have  a  peculiar  impres- 
stveneas  of  their  own.  In  the  new 
cemetery  ahnost  a  heartbreaking  in- 
terest attaches  to  many.  They  are 
called  away  so  very  earlv — some 
brief  twen^  summers,  a  few  more 
or  less,  being  a  very  common  record 
of  the  age.  And  while  Hastings  has 
emphatically  that  sanctity  and  me- 
lancholy which  belongs  to  the  last 
home  of  the  consumptive,  and  which 
one  feels  so  strcmgly  at  such  places 
as  Penzance,  Lisbon,  and  Madeira, 
yet  it  very,  very  often  app«urs  in  a 
hallowed  and  beautiful  guise,  from 
multiplied  evidences  of  the  frequent 
existence  of  calm  submission,  cneer- 
fnl,  reverent  piety,  serene  unshaken 
hope.  We  find  often  that  pure  de- 
voticaal  Bnodnt  that  breathes  in  that 
exquisite  Christian  lyric  of  Toplady's, 
'  Bock  of  Ages,'  which  at  the  last  I 
km>w  was  so  often  on  the  lips  of  the 
Prince  Ckmsort  I  will  not  quote 
tiie  English,  which  must  be  fiuniliar 
to  many  readers,  but  will  give  a  part 
of  the  exquisite  versian  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, who  has  translated  the  lines 
after  the  rhymed  Latin  hymns  of  the 
Early  Church : — 

•SH  in  mum  nMam  fero, 
Sed  no  yftwoBcmoBUk^fiTOi 
irMtUnenta  nadu  oro, 
Opem  deUlit  Imploro ; 
FoQtem  Chiisti  qacro  bnxmiildiv, 
mil  Iatm^  morlbaodiii. 

'  Dam  hM  artns  TlU  regf  t ; 
Qamdo  nox  wpnldno  tegit ; 
Xortoot  cum  ttire  jabM, 
SadeM  Judex  Inter  nobes ; 
J«saa,  pro  bm  perflbratiu, 
Oondtf  latnt  tamn  UUul' 

This  is  from  a  small  volume  of  trani^ 


lations  by  Lord  Lyttelton  and  Mr. 
Gladstone, '  In  memoriam  duplicum 
Nuptiamm,'  published  by  Quaritch, 
but  which,  from  the  limited  number 
of  copies  printed,  can  have  little 
more  tluin  a  private  circulation.  If 
a  man  is  so  fortunate  as  to  lay  his 
hand  upon  a  copv,  it  is  the  kind  of 
book  with  which  he  may  very  hap- 
pily lounge  away  a  lovely  summer, 
morning.  The  intense  appreciation 
and  pure  poetical  spirit  which  they 
display  vender  the  work  very  enjoy- 
able: in  scholarship  and  classical 
finish  the  palm,  very  decidedly,  be- 
longing to  Lord  Lyttelton.  Mr. 
Gladstone  excels  in  versions  from 
modem  languages  into  English ;  let 
me  give,  as  a  specimen  of  this,  lus 
translation  of  some  German  verges 
from  'Der  Freischutz,'  which  our 
poor  invalid  may  well  lay  to  heert : 

*  Tbongb  wrapt  In  doads  yet  itlll  and  etill 
The  ttcdDttt  sun  th'  empyreen  tintyfl ; 
There  •lill  (frevaUe  a  holy  will ; 

TIb  not  blind  diaaoe  the  world  obeyi : 
The  Ejt  Eternal,  pore  and  dear, 
Begards  and  holds  all  beings  dear. 

'  Forme  too  will  the  Father  care. 

Whose  heart  and  sool  in  Him  confide ; 
And  though  my  last  of  days  it  were. 

And  though  He  asked  me  to  Us  side. 
His  eye  eternal,  pure,  and  dear. 
Me  too  regards  and  holds  me  dear.' 

But  let  118  stretch  north-east  across 
country,  and  get  into  tiie  London 
road,  which  wiU  reconduct  us  to 
Hastings.  Those  who  first  come 
into  the  town  by  this  entrance  can- 
not fiiil  to  be  struck  by  the  extremo 
picturesqneness  of  the  approach. 
Formerly  you  passed  through  an 
avenue  of  trees,  through  whose 
arch  you  caught  a  glimpse  of  tiie 
bine  sea,  as  of  a  fiur  picture  set  in 
itsleofyframe;  and  though,  for  want 
of  timely  care,  the  beauty  of  the 
avenue  has  been  sensibly  diminished, 
yet  the  view  still  goes  fiur  to  justify 
the  boast  of  the  old  local  history, 
that  it  forms '  a  picture,  both  inland 
and  marine,  of  almost  unrivaUed 
richness,  harmony,  and  beauty/ 
Coming  into  the  ancient  High  Street 
the  homeliness  and  antiquity  it  ex- 
hibits contrast  very  strongly  with 
the  modem  aspect  and  tiie  fiuhion- 
able  stir  and  life  of  the  new  quarter. 
At  the  top  of  the  stireet  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  house  which,  it 
is  said,  was  once  inhabited  by  the 
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notoiionfl  Titas  Oatce ;  at  any  rate, 
the  entry  of  his  baptism  is  found  in 
one  of  the  parish  registers,  and  his 
lather  was  rector  of  All  Saints'  in 
1660.  Two  old  churches,  until  a 
comparatively  recent  date  the  only 
churches  in  the  town,  All  Saints' 
and  St  Clement's,  are  situated  in 
this  neighbourhood.  They  are  in- 
teresting old  churches,  especially  St 
Clement's,  with  its  gray  and  massiTe 
tower.  There  is  a  noble  passage  in 
one  of  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Buskin's 
'  Modem  Painters,'  descriptive  of  old 
Calais  Church,  that  may  be  applied, 
in  almost  identical  terms,  to  this 
stem  embattled  tower,  which  has 
stood  for  nearly  five  hundred  years 
the  winds  and  waves  of  the  Channel 
storms.  One  week-4ay  I  spent  some 
time  in  the  empty  church,  and  there, 
among  the  mural  tablets,  I  found  a., 
somewhat  pompous  announcement, 
that  the  d^  man  w^om  it  comme- 
morated had  assisted  in  carrying  the 
canopy  at  the  coronation  of  Charles 
the  Second.  Ah  me!  And  thus  &r 
we  bring  our  pomps  and  vanities 
evoEL  to  tiie sepulchre  and  the  temple! 
That  sacred  sensualist,  that  royal 
rascal  I  And  this  poor  man's  descend- 
ants to  contemplate  with  sublime 
satisfaction  the  imposing  &ct  that 
thrir  dignified  ancestor's  most  ho- 
nourable achievement  in  this  life  was 
to  do  honour  to  that  weak  bad  king, 
that  most  foolish  of  all  fools,  the  fool 
whom  experience— and  that  the  most 
wcmderfdl— did  nU  make  wise.  It 
is  the  privilege  of  the  Cinque  Ports 
that  their  buxms  should  bear  the 
pall  at  the  royal  coronations.  The 
pulpit  of  8t  Clement's  used  to  be 
bedizened  with  some  of  the  finbble 
finery  of  the  canopy.  A  more  ho- 
noonbble  trophy  is  to  be  found  in  two 
cannon  balls  embedded  in  the  south 
side,  fired  on  the  town  by  the  French 
and  Dutch  in  x  720.  On  other  occa- 
sions Hastings  has  been  exposed  to 
hostile  attacks.  In  the  time  of 
Eichard  the  Second  the  town  was 
burnt  down  by  the  French;  and 
Bishop  Patrick,  in  his '  Autobiopa- 
phy,'  speaks  of  the  panic  at  Hastmgs 
when  the  French  fleet  was  hovering 
about  the  Sussex  coast:  some  ship- 
ping was  burnt  and  some  people 
billed  in  their  houses.  Our  own  civil 
wais  peuBBed  lightly  over  the  place. 


One  or  two  random  incidents  are  re- 
lated. A  vessel  was  stationed  at 
Hastings  to  convey  Charles  the  First 
to  France,  in  case  he  succeeded  in 
getting  over  here  ftom  Carisbrook 
Castle.  This  was  through  Mr.  Ajdi- 
bumham,  who  had  a  seat  in  the 
neighbourhood.  One  Sunday  during 
the  wars  a  troop  of  Parliamentary 
horse  came  into  the  town,  and  the 
curate  of  All  Saints',  knowing  they 
would  apprehend  him,  broke  off  in 
the  middle  of  the  service,  and  ran 
away  and  hid  himself  in  a  wood. 
That  night  some  soldLers  bivouacked 
in  the  diurch,  and  ohe  of  them  got 
into  the  pulpit  and  preached  to  his 
fellows;  but  subsequently  either  the 
preacher  or  one  of  the  congr^^tion 
stole  the  surplice  belonging  to  the 
church. 

We  are  so  very  proud  of  the  im- 
pregnabiliiy  of  England  that  we  are 
apt  to  imagine  tlut  we  have  been 
always  free  from  invasion,  and  diall 
never  incur  its  risks.  A  ooltoction 
of  the  various  occasions  on  which 
our  country  at  different  points  has 
suffiBred  invasion  would  teiMi  to  mo- 
dify this  impression.  The  tlwught 
.  occurs  to  me,  Siq>po6e  that  there 
should  ever  be  a  second  Battle  of 
Hastings,  and  that,  like  the  first,  \b» 
issue  of  this  battle  should  be  foota- 
nate  to  foreign  arms.  Again  the 
invaders  would  at  once  march  upon 
London,  at  the  present  time  utterly 
destitute  of  proper  defences,  and  the 
richest  ciiy  in  the  world  would 
afford  a  sack  as  memorable  as  that 
of  Home  or  Antwerp.  In  our  na- 
tional arrogance  we  cannot  conceive 
such disasfarons events;  butlbdieva 
that  the  militazy  critics  of  the  Con- 
tinent are  quite  agreed  on  the  perfect 
possibility. 

Forgive  this  digresBioii,  UcUr  len^ 
vole,  and  imagine  that  it  is  part  of 
my  conversation  as  we  move  down 
the  High  Street 

Yonder,  in  the  side  of  the  East 
Hill  is  the  Minnis  Bock,  where  many 
years  ago  there  used  to  be  a  cross, 
cut  out  of  the  rock,  in  the  middle  of 
the  cavem,  and  a  niche  for  the  image 
of  a  saint,  betokening  that  it  had 
once  been  the  site  of  a  hermitage  or 
abode  of  a  rigid  anchorite.  On  the 
side  of  the  opposite  hill  are  St  Cle- 
menfsCaves.   These  were  origmall^f 
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cxcaTated  for  the  ptirpose  of  obtain- 
iiig  sand,  and,  it  is  said,  were  nuich 
need  by  smnggleTs  as  storehouses. 
They  are  now  legnlarly  illmninated 
for  visitors.  Charles  Lamb,  who 
was  down  here,  and  who  writes  abont 
the  place  in  ihe  'Essays  of  Eha' 
after  his  own  whimsical  fashion, 
thought  he  detected  the  smugglers. 
'There  are,  or  I  dream  there  are, 
manjofthis  latter  occupation  here. 
Thenr  faces  become  the  place.  I  like 
8  smuggler.  He  is  the  only  honest 
thie£  He  robs  nothing  but  the 
revenue — an  abstraction  I  noTer 
greatly  cared  about' 

About  East  Gliif  House  a  story 
may  be  read  in  Nichols*  'Illustra- 
tions of  the  Literary  Histoiy  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,'  about  a  con- 
ceited humorist,  who  lived  here  in 
solitary  grandeur  for  the  summers 
of  twenty  years.  In  the  Corporation 
Town  Hall  is  a  shield  taken  from 
the  gates  of  Quebec,  and  presented 
to  me  town  by  the  first  British 
€k)7emor  of  Canada,  who  was  a  na- 
tive of  Hastings.  On  the  Marine 
Parade  is  one  of  the  captured  Bussian 
guns. 

We  are  now  again  by  the  sea-dde. 
Here  the  base  of  the  cliff  has  berai 
excavated,  and  the  upper  part,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  removed,  where 
Pelham  Crescent^  has  been  formed, 
and  in  the  centre  is  the  chapel  of 
8t  Maiy  in  the  Castle.  The  names 
of  several  ancient  churches  are  pre- 
served which  are  believed  to  mive 
been  washed  away  by  the  sea,  which 
has  made  considerable  encroach- 
ments. H  it  is  low  water,  you  may 
see  ehildres  and  some  grown-up 
people  busy  on  the  sands  and  reefs 
for  sfaiimps,  prawns,  and  mussels; 
and  if  it  18  high  water,  and  there 
happens  to  be  a  rou^  wind,  the 
waves  dash  against  the  stone  sea- 
wall, and  send  up  columns  of  spray, 
which  sometimes  reach  across  the 
parade  in  the  rear,  of  the  height  df 
the  first  series  of  fbnntams  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Formerly  there  was  no  direct  road 
between.BLastings  and  St.  Leonards. 
What  is  now  neat  White  Bock  Place 
was  then  the  white  rock  alone, 
an  impassable  cliff.  The  land  was 
A  kind  of  No  Man's  Land,  and  called 
the  Desert,  making  up  the  parish  of 


Holy  Trimly,  the  population  of 
which  was  then  nine  souls,  althou^ 
the  same  parish  has  now  both  a 
handsome  church  and  a  crowded 
congregation. 

When  her  present  Majesfy  and 
the  Duchess  of  Kent  came  to  St 
Leonards,  there  was  then  no  road, 
and  ibe  procession  which  conducted 
them  was  obliged  to  pass  over 
Cuckoo  HiU. 

On  the  shore  are  the  traces  of  a 
submarine  forest-Hi  wood  buried  in 
the  sands.  A  particular  tide  dis- 
closes a  black-lookine  deposit  of  de- 
cayed boughs  and  fonage,  in  which 
JB  embedded  timber  of  considerable 
size ;  and  many  hazel  nuts,  quite  per- 
fect, are  also  found.  In  reference  to 
this  I  may  add  that  only  the  other 
day  some  curious  fossils  were  found 
in  the  Hastings  sands ;  and  similar 
tripod  markings  are  also  to  be  found 
in  softer  shaly  strata  to  the  west 
oi  Si  Leonards.  These  three-toed 
footprints  were  supposed  to  have 
been  made  by  some  gigantic  bird ; 
but  it  is  considered  more  probable 
that  they  belonged  to  huge  amphi- 
bious reptiles,  the  same  that  the 
palace  at  Sydenham  has  made  so 
uuniliar — the  Iguanodon,  Hylseo- 
saurus,  and  Megalosaurus  —  that 
haunted  the  muddy  lagoons  and 
alluvial  fiats  of  which  the  Wealden 
formations— which  include  the '  Has- 
tings Sands'— once  consisted. 

We  now  pass  into  St  Leonards, 
feelmg  annoyingly  the  north  wind 
that  sweeps  down  the  unbuilt  side 
of  Warrior  Square,  and  hoping  that 
the  place  will  be  speedily  completed. 
I  shall  not  describe  the  grounds  and 
buildings  of  St  Leonards  any  fiu^ 
ther,  beyond  quoting  a  sentence 
from  poor  Theodore  Hook's  'Jack 
Brag':— 

'  Jack  was  amazed  upon  his  aiv 
rival  in  that  splendid  creation  of 
modem  art  and  industry,  St  Leo- 
nards, which  perhaps  affords  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  wonderftd 
proofis  of  individual  taste,  judgment, 
and  ^perseverance  that  our  nation 
exhibits.  A  desert  has  become  a 
thickly-peopled  town.  Buildings  of 
an  extensive  nature  and  most  ele- 
gant character  rear  their  heads  where 
but  a  fow  years  since  the  barren 
difb  presented  their  chalky  fitrnta 
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to  the  storm  and  wave;  and  rippling 
streams  and  hanging  groves  adorn 
the  valley  which,  twenty  years 
since,  was  a  sterile  and  shrabless 
ravine.' 

There  is  one  place  in  the  vicinity 
of  St.  Leonards  which  I  wonld  not 
wish  to  pass  over  in  silence ;  I  mean 
Herstmoncenx.  Herst  is  really  the 
familiar  Sason  word  Hyrst,  mean- 
ing a  wooded  place  or  grove,  and 
lilonceux  was  the  name  of  one  of 
its  lords.  The  great  object  of  at- 
traction is  the  Castle.  It  was  for- 
merly the  most  perfect  specimen  of 
the  mansion  of  a  feudal  lord  to  be 
found  in  the  south  of  England. 
Horace  Walpole  gives  a  minute  de- 
scrij^tion  of  the  castle  aa  it  existed 
in  his  time.  It  was  of  great  magni- 
tude, consisting  of  three  courts; 
moated,  but  the  moat  was  laid  out 
in  gardens ;  a  bewildering  number  of 
gaUeries  and  private  winding  stair- 
cases ;  drawbridges,  which  Walpole 
describes  as '  romantic  to  a  degree ; 
and  a  dungeon  that  gives  one  a  de- 
lightful idea  of  living  in  the  days  of 
soccage;'  a  chapel,  with  cloisters; 
round  towers,  with  watch-towers  on 
them,  and  battlements  pierced  for 
the  passage  of  arrows  from  long 
bows.  In  Walpole's  day  it  was  as 
perfect  as  when  it  was  first  built,  in 
tiie  time  of  Henry  the  Sixth.  But 
the  Qothfl  and  Vandals  have  been  at 
work.  Wilberforoe,  writing  to  Lord 
Mxmcaster,  in  1810,  reports  that  it 
was  pulled  down  to  build  a  new 
house,  which,  it  is  satislEactory  to 
know,  cost  twice  as  much  as  would 
have  sufficed  for  the  necessary  re- 
pairs of  the  castle.  It  is  now  only 
an  ivy-covered  ruin. 

But  if  the  castle  were  at  its  very 
best  now,  to  me  it  would  only  be  an 
object  of  minor  consideration.  Herst- 
moncenx is  bound  up  witii  the  me- 
mory of  two  men  who  have  strongly 
influenced  modem  thought,  and 
have  conciliated  for  themselves  the 
strongest  personal  feelings  of  inte- 
rest and  regard — John  Sterling  and 
Julius  Hare.  Sterling's  chief  mflu- 
ence  is  mediate  and  indirect,  through 
the  renowned  Sterling  Club  at  Gam- 
bridge,  and  his  biography  by  Thomas 
Garlyle.  For  a  brief  period  in  his 
fitful  life  he  was  curate  of  Herst- 
monceux.   It  was  a  strange  vagary 


that  led  him  to  take  orders.  He 
would  have  done  better  if,  like  his 
father,  he  could  have  thundered  in 
the '  Times,'  or  have  devoted  him- 
self exclusively  to  writings  as  bril- 
liant as  he  contributed  in  '  Black- 
wood.' He  was  one  of  that  order 
of  men  whom  Mr.  Bonverie's  Act 
sought  to  set  free  &om  the  obligations 
which  they  once  unwisely  contracted. 
Poor  Sterling,  amid  shiftmg  specu- 
lations, was  never  able  to  find  a 
resting-place  for  the  sole  of  his  foot 
The  deucate-chested  man  went  to 
clime  after  clime,  to  escape  the 
English  Yentnor,  till,  while  helping 
a  servant  to  move  a  table,  he  broke 
a  blood-vessel,  which  induced  a  more 
rapid  dedina  What  a  strange  letter 
was  that  he  wrote  to  Garlyle,  when 
slowly  dying  under  the  cliff  of 
Yentnor!  'Dying  was  not  a  hun- 
dredth part  so  bad  as  people  thought 
it  He  knew  not  whither  he  was 
going,  but,'  he  adds, '  if  I  can  do  any- 
thing for  you  THEBB,  Garlyle,  I  wilL' 
If  Sterling  always  seems  to  me  an 
example  of  a  maimed,  ficagmentary, 
and  unhappy  life,  the  life  of  Julius 
Gharles  Hare  appears  to  have  been 
as  serene,  rounded,  and  blessed  an 
existence  as  ever  adorned  humanity. 
He  was  one  of  theauthors  of '  Guesses 
at  Truth,'  in  which  the  authors  so 
often  guessed  rightly.  He  did  his 
woriE  nobly  and  completely;  and  of 
inestimable  value  has  his  teaching 
proved  to  many.  '  If  any  forei^er 
landing  in  England,'  says  a  writer 
in  the  '  Quarterly  Beview,'  '  had 
asked  where  he  should  find  the  man 
best  acquainted  with  all  modem 
forms  of  thought  hero^  or  on  the 
Continent ;  where  h6,  «j(u>uld  find 
the  most  complete  coltsction  of  the 
philosophical,  theological,  w  histo- 
rical literaturo  of  Q^many ;  where 
he  should  find  prcxfoond  and  exact 
scholarship  camomed  with  the  most 
varied  and  extensive  leaming;  what 
would  have  been  the  answer?  Not 
in  Oxford— not  in  Gambridge—not  in 
London.  He  must  have  turned  &r 
away  finom  academic  towns  or  public 
libiaries  to  a  secluded  parish  in  Sus- 
sex, and  in  the  minister  of  that 
parish  he  wotdd  have  found  what  he 
sought  He  wouM  have  fonnd  such 
a  one  there;  he  would  now  find  such 
a  one  no  more.   For  such  was  Julius 
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Haie,  Iftte  lector  of  Heretmonoeiix 
and  aichdeaoon  of  Lewes.' 

After  one  has  resided  here  for  a 
considerable  time  he  beoames  ac- 
quainted with  the  internal  politics 
of  the  local  world,  the  circles  within 
circles,  the  wheels  within  wheels, 
the  sets  and  diqnes  that  make  np 
the  tnigi-camedy  of  a  pro^did 
town.  The  Tisitor,  however,  like 
the  Locretian  pluloeopher  who  found 
it  so  pleasant  to  watch  the  storm- 
tost  sea  finmi  his  rock,  looks  with 
eqoal  complacency  upon  the  meta- 
phorical and  physical  billows.  Tho 
municipal  mmd  is  at  present  agi- 
tated on  the  question  of  erecting  a 
harbour.  The  owners  of  house  pro- 
perty seem  opposed  to  the  notion. 
Lodgjngs  are  yety  dear,  but  house- 
xent  IS  Tezy  dear,  and  the  owners 
more  than  the  occupiers  prosper 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  pLeuce. 
These,  then,  say  that  if  we  haye  a 
harbour,  the  yisitors  will  run  over 
to  Franca  They  say — with  what 
degree  of  justice  or  injustice  I  am 
not  prepared  to  afiSrm— that  since 
DoYor  has  become  a.port  it  hais  been 
mined  as  a  watering-place.  The 
answer  to  all  this  is,  that  the  har- 
bour would  be  the  means  of  saying 
a  good  deal  of  yaluable  property, 
and  a  great  many  yaluable  liyes.  I 
think  that  the  hyes  of  the  poor  in- 
dustrious fishermen  ought  to  weigh 
down  the  scales  agunst  merely 
selfish  considerations,  supposing — 
which  I  doubt — ^that  those  intmsts 
would  be  injured.  The  fiscal  pros- 
pects of  such  an  undertaking  appear 
to  be  fpood  enough. 

Amid  all  our  fiwhionable  amuse- 
ments, our  elegant  trifles,  our  &ir 
and  well-ordered  English  life,  every 
now  and  then  we  discover  that  there 
are  lava  fires  which  underlie  the 
outer  crust  of  exterior  comfort  and 
respectability.  Here,  as  eveiywhere 
else,  we  hear  tales  or  surmises  of 
guilty  deeds,  of  the  ebullition  of 
lawless  passions.  One  week  espe- 
cifJly  we  supped  fiill  of  horrors. 
Several  violent  deaths  occurred  al- 
most at  once.  One  man  deliberately 
walked  into  the  sea,  and  was  drowned. 
Another  man,  an  Italian  gentleman, 
either  about  love  or  money,  cut  his 
throat  A  helpless  in&nt  was  found 
dead^  espoeed  upon   a  doorstep 


Besides  this,  a  member  of  the  rifle 
corps  wasacddentally  drowned  while 
skating.  The  Happy  Yall^  is  no- 
where to  be  found. 

I  have  mentioned  some  literaiy 
notices  respecting  this  vicinity,  and 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  multiply 
them.  I  might  go  back  as  fiv  as 
Drayton's  '  Polyolbion,'  and  Taylor, 
the  water-poet  While  Lord  Byron 
was  down  nero,  he  was  one  day  seen 
by  a  Mrs.  Shepherd  on  the  rocks, 
and  the  pious  lady  committed  to 
paper  a  prayer  on  his  behalf,  which, 
after  her  decease,  was  communi- 
cated to  Lord  Byron  by  her  hus- 
band. Byron,  in  reply,  preferred 
this  prayer  to '  all  the  fame  which 
ever  cheated  humanity  with  higher 
notions  of  its  own  importance.'  '  I 
would  not  exchange  the  prayer  of 
the  deceased  in  my  behalf  for  the 
united  glory  of  Homer,  Caesar,  and 
Napoleon,  could  such  be  accumu- 
lated upon  a  living  head.'  I  am 
afraid  that  Byron  writes  a  littie 
too  rhetorically  to  be  altogether 
sincere. 

One  March  a  Ck>lonel  Elliot  took 
possession  of  Pelham  Cottage  for  a 
brief  sojourn.  The  bearer  of  this 
name  was  no  lees  a  person  than  the 
present  Emperor  of  the  FienclL  He 
embarked  at  Folkestone  the  same 
summer  for  the  attempt  at  Boul(^pse. 
Time  passed,  and  Louis  Philippe 
was  hving  here  for  a  time  as  an 
exile,  and  was  visited  both  by  Guizot 
and  Thiers. 

Some  of  the  greatest  heroes  of  our 
history  have  made  their  abode  here. 
Such  a  one  was  Canning,  who  used 
to  resort  to  a  cottage  at  Eccles- 
boume,  within  a  mile  of  Hastings, 
l^e  Duke  of  Wellington  commanded 
a  body  of  troops  down  here  in  1806, 
and  took  up  his  abode  here  with 
his  bride  on  the  very  day  of  his 
marriage. 

Besides  those  great  individuals 
whose  visits  we  know  of,  and  which, 
after  the  manner  of  provincial  towns, 
we  reverentiy  cherish,  there  have 
doubtiess  been  many  other  visits 
of  the  kind,  which  have  escaped  the 
chroniclers  of  local  memorabilia. 
But  these  poor  great  people  are, 
doubtiess,  too  happy  to  get  away  to 
tiie  seanside  for  a  quiet  time,  to 
care  about  being  greatiy  lionized 
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by  thofie  vho  obxooide  vin  ordinaire. 
But  my  interest  and  sympathies  are 
mnoh  more  with  the  nameless  many 
than  the  eminent  few.  Now  and 
then  we  catch  glimpses  of  some 
eboiry  of  private  sorrow,  which,  if  set 
down  by  the  hand  of  some  ^;reat 
genius,  might  hold  an  admiring 
world  in  laughter  car  in  tears  for 
agos.  The  delicate,  oonsnmptiTe 
maiden,  the  happy  bride,  looking  so 
unconscious  through  her  blushes; 
iSbe  broken-down  clergyman,  the 
sated  worldling— such  suggest  ma- 
terials enough  for  dramatic  and  for 
tragic  interest 

But  my  limits  warn  me  to  con- 
clude. I  do  so  with  a  feeling  of 
gratitude  and  affection  for  the  place, 
and,  like  poor  Mogridge,  breathe  my 
benediction  upon  all,  from  the  barons 
of  the  Cinque  Forts  to  the  poor 
fishermen  who  dry  their  nets  upon 
the  beach.    It  is,  perhaps^  the  brief 


Bojonmer  of  a  time  tiiat  most  largely 
profits  by  a  seasonable  stay.  The 
poetry  of  the  mountains  and  the  sea 
almost  appear  to  pall  upon  the  con- 
tinual denizen,  unless  it  be  some 
kind  nature,  like  Wordsworih  at 
Rydal,  or  Tennyson  at  Freshwater. 
But  in  crowded  street  or  dusty 
library,  the  sights  and  sonncbi  of  the 
sea  are  eret  welcome  to  him  who 
has  tasted  a  while  of  its  mpoee  and 
change.  To  him,  eveae  fresh  is  tlie 
un&ltering  choir  of  the  modulated 
waves;  to  him,  ever  fresh  the  lights, 
pure  and  splendid,  of  rising  and  of 
setting  suns.  In  its  simplest,  as  in 
its  deepest  sense — 

•  Honoe  In  a  ■eMon  of  oalm  wcalber. 

Though  Inland  far  we  be. 
Our  loiiU  have  ilglit  of  that  immortal  let. 

Can  In  a  moment  travel  thither 
And  ne  the  dilldreo  qMrtfnf  on  the  rinra. 
And  hear  the  mighty  watew  loIUBg  efenaore, 
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MOEAL,  like  physical  diseases, 
are  8(»netimes  epidemic,  and 
e^diibit  peculiar  chaiiges  of  modes 
and  conditions  at  di&rent  periods 
of  observation.  Many  of  them, 
varying  but  slightly  from  the  forms 
in  which  they  originally  presented 
themselves,  receive  new  names,  not 
always  the  result  of  fresh  disco- 
veries, but  arbitrary,  and  often  acci- 
dent The  panic  which  has  led 
ordinaiy  people  to  attribute  all  rob- 
beries with  violence  to  '  the  ga- 
rotters'  began,  indeed,  with  ihe 
discovery  that  the  ruffians  of  the 
metropolis  had  adopted  the  partial 
strangulation  of  their  victims  as  a 
ready  and  silent  method  of  render- 
ing them  insensible;  but  the  panic 
itself  bears  an  exaggerated  import- 
ance when  compared  with  the  num- 
ber of  actual  strangulations  which 
have  occurred  since  the  term  'ga- 
rotte '  was  applied  to  this  mode  of 
prcx^eding. 

That  the  application  of  the  word 
was  an  arbitrary  one,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  circnmstance  that 
while  ouQ  exponent  xepresenis  ^e 


London  BufBan  as  having  learned 
this  peculiar  art  from  his  warders 
on  board  the  hulks,  who  reduced 
the  most  refractory  to  immediate 
subjection  by  a  scientific  hu^, 
another  wiU  insist  that  the  evil 
originated  with  thd  newspapers, 
which  in  1851  contained  detailed 
accounts  of  the  execution  of  General 
Lopez  in  the  Havanah,  and  minutely 
described  the  garotta,  a  collar  of  steel, 
which,  fastened  to  the  back  of  a 
heavy  chair,  and  working  like  a 
tourniquet,  is  the  Spamsh  instru- 
ment of  execution. 

It  would  be  well  for  quiet  people, 
who  have  readily  taken  up  and  re- 
peated the  first  notes  of  fne  garotte 
panic,  to  examine,  as  tb^  may,  how 
many  of  the  recent  robberies  with 
violence  were  actually  accompanied 
by  any  scientific  me&od.  Leaving 
out  those  cases  in  which  the  victim 
was  simply  atized  by  the  throat  (by 
no  means  a  modem  method  of  at- 
tack), there  will  be  few  instances  of 
that  careful  prepazaticHi,  anatomical 
accuracy  of  adjusting  the  'wrist- 
bone'  to  'the  apple  of  the  throat/ 
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and  iaunediite  pozalysis  of  the  yio- 
tim,  which  have  made  the  name  go- 
rotter  a  tenor  to  half  LoDdon,  and 
httre  given  the  dealers  in  'lethal 
wee^pcBoa  *  an  opportunity  for  deal- 
ing out  their  old  stock. 

There  are  three  other  considera- 
tiona  which  must  be  weighed  against 
the  reiterated  warnings  of  the  seem- 
ing bdd  and  the  lamentations  of  the 
veaily  fearful.  First,  the  usual  in- 
erease  of  robheiy  attended  with 
more  or  less  violenoe  during  the 
dark  winter  nights;  secondly,  the 
dearth  of  some  good  sensation  sub- 
ject for  newspaper  articles  which 
should  haye  an  immediate  and  per- 
sonal interest;  thirdly,  that  at  a 
pedod  of  distress,  whether  it  be  in 
liondon  itself,  or  at  any  part  of  the 
eountiy  £rom  which  a  great  part  of 
&e  usual  charitable  proviaion  for 
the  poor  is  diverted,  the  number  of 
Grimimals  will  be  increased,  not  from 
the  poor  working  classes,  but  still 
fiom  amongst  them ;  not  by  the 
ooDversion  dP  the  working  members 
of  fiunilies  into  thieves,  but  from  the 
'  black  sheep'  of  thoee  fiunilies,  the 
laagr,  hulking  sconndrels  who  are 
cnly  to  be  kept  within  the  pale  of 
the  law  while  they  can  live  upon 
the  hard  earnings  of  their  relations, 
who,  ftiling  these,  transplant  them- 
selves to  the  London  hotbeds  of  vice, 
sad  blow  rapidly  into  flower  as  bet- 
ting men,  card  and  skittle  sharpers, 
shoplifters,  or  the  robbers  of  timid 
women  and  weak  or  drunken  men. 

With  respect  to  the  additional 
panio  which  seems  to  accompany 
the  fiMst  of  many  of  the  depredations 
Iwing  the  work  of  ticketrof-leave 
men,  it  may  be  remarked — ^without 
entering  into  the  merits  of  the 
'leave'  system—that  there  can  be 
no  more  danger  in  being  robbed  by 
a  man  who  has  been  in  prison,  and 
still  has  the  shadow  of  the  prison 
hanging  over  him,  than  by  him  who, 
never  having  heea.  convicted,  gains 
a  TufSanly  impunity  from  unchecked 


The  mere  fact  of  a  felon  having 
served  only  five  years  instead  of 
seven  can  make  so  inconsiderable  a 
difference  in  his  ultimate  course, 
that,  if  the  ticket-of-leave  be  ao-* 
eepted  as  a  reason  for  the  preva- 
Iflooe  of  crime^  there  is  no  way  out 


of  an  inevitable  difficulty  but  either 
the  utter  riddance  of  convicted  cri- 
minals once  and  for  ever,  or  the 
exacting  of  the  full  term,  and  ibe 
provision  of  some  after-employment 
which  shall  enable  the  reformed  con- 
vict to  retrieve  his  position.  Tbe 
garotte  panic  will  have  done  a  g^Dod 
work  if  it  should  help  on  a  more 
thorough  administration  of  the  law 
and  a  revision  of  the  system  of  cri- 
minal punishments:  it  will  have 
effected  s(Hnething  if  it  should  be 
found  that  it  has  frightened  people 
into  inquiry;  but  the  result  A  that 
inquiry  will  be  the  discovery  of  ab- 
surd assertions  on  the  part  of  the 
alanmsts  which  even  the  absence  of 
any  other  topic  of  stirring  interest 
will  fail  to  justify.  Of  these  one  of 
the  most  frequently  repeated  has 
been  that  we  are  drifting  back  into 
that  state  of  society  when  peaceable 
men  are  forced  to  cany  'lethal' 
weapons  for  their  protection,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  walk  through  even 
the  best  of  the  London  thorough- 
fares after  nightfi&ll  without  the 
danger  of  encountering  a  band  of 
villains  and  cut^throats  who  pur- 
sued their  nefarious  work  unmo- 
lested. 

Before  adopting  this  canting  fbr- 
mnla,  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
understand  its  meaning,  and,  by 
even  slightly  tracing  the  progress 
of  improvement,  to  recognize  the 
real  difference  between  the  old  and 
the  new  metropolis — nay,  even  be- 
tween the  London  of  the  year  1800 
and  the  London  of  to-day.  Glancing 
here  and  there  through  the  pages 
of  such  records  as  have  been  pre- 
served of  the  means  for  public  pro- 
tection during  the  last  150  years,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  disoover  a 
period  when  an  armed  community 
was  effective  in  maintaining  its 
ground  against  the  London  Buffian, 
— ^nay,  it  may  be  broadly  stated  that 
the  fashion  of  bearing  arms  made 
ruffians  of  many  noisy  and  quarry- 
some  fellows  who  would,  under  other 
circumsianoes,  have  led  moderately 
peaceable  lives,  and  at  the  same 
time  introduced  a  general  disrenpect 
for  and  mistrust  of  the  law,  which 
was  thus  shown  to  be  insufficient 
to  provide  for  the  general  safely. 
It  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  against 
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the  foeble  or  the  impradent  that  the 
thieTes  and  cnt-tnroats  directed 
their  attacks ;  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  possession  at  any  time 
of  a  weapon  which  a  man  is  unable 
to  use,  or  which  may  be  wrested 
firom  him  and  turned  against  him- 
self, is  a  Tery  desirable  condition  of 
existence. 

Allowing  the  descriptions  of  old 
London  which  have  oeen  handed 
down  to  us  to  become,  mentally, 
the  scene  of  such  pictures  of  the 
state  of  public  safety  as  hare  be- 
come matters  of  history  narrated  by 
eye-witnesses,  we  are  led  to  wonder, 
not  that  we  should  have  gained  so 
little,  but  that  we  should  haTC  at- 
tained so  much  in  the  way  of  im- 
proYement,  especially  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  very  people  who 
are  most  ready  to  adopt  the  first 
outcry  of  a  panic  are  also,  by  their 
very  excess  of  timidity,  the  first  to  see 
danger  in  innovation.      There  are 

Erobably  few  of  those  who  haTe 
ktely  been  afifecting  to  compare  the 
present  safety  of  London  with  the 
condition  of  the  metropolis  in  a  past 
age  who  would  care  to  go  so  fiir 
back  as  those  Tery  good  old  times  be- 
fore the  accession  of  that  butcherly 
'  monarch,  so  admired  for  his  bluff- 
ness,  Emg  Henry  YUI.  London 
streets  had  been  fbr  a  long  tim^ 
before  that  the  scene  of  sudi  san- 
guinary conflicts  as  arose  out  of  the 
civil  wars  and  the  pretensions  of 
great  rivid  houses;  but  even  when 
peace  was  restored,  and  mourning, 
bleeding,  and  oppressed  England 
became,  as  is  sometimes  insisted  on, 
the  'merrie  England'  which  had 
been  its  characteristic  in  that  still 
more  remote  good  old  time  when 
nobody  could  say  his  soul  was  his 
own,— even  then  the  pictures  of  Lon- 
don streets  are  far  uom  reassuring 
to  the  craven  doubter  who  still  sees 
fiame  and  brand  and  &ggot  through 
the  rose-coloured  medium  of  later 
years. 

In  West  Cheap  of  the  Oily  of 
London,  in  the  year  1510,  a  great 
crowd  is  assembled,  for  it  is  the 
night  of  the  festival  of  St  John  the 
Baptist,  and  in  the  space  under  the 
City  wall  hard  by  Ludgate  a  great 
bonfire  has  been  lighted  as  well  as 
that  one  whioh^  fitting  in  front  of 


the  Cathedral  of  Si  Paul,  fiickers 
upon  the  pinnacles  and  buttresses, 
and  is  reflected  from  the  neighbour- 
ing houses.  The  streets  are  lighted 
up  with  oU-lamps  of  glass  over  the 
doorways  of  the  houses,  sometimes 
with  a  cluster  of  them  hanging  to 
an  iron  stanchion ;  cakes  and  ale  are 
plentiful  in  the  streets,  and  the  bal- 
conies are  filled  with  musicians  and 

-  gay  company.  The  '  young,  lusi^, 
and  courageous  i>rinoe '  has  become 
king,  and  now,  in  the  dii^uise  of 
one  of  his  own  guard,  stands  by  the 
Cross  in  Cheap  to  see  the  festival 
and  to  wait  for  the  passing  of  the 

-  marching  watch,  whose  approach  is 
heralded  by  the  glare  from  seven 
hundred  cressets.  Two  thousand 
men — ^both  horse  and  foot  men — 
archers,  pikemen,  demi-lances,  and 
gunners,  are  followed  by  the  con- 
stables of  the  watch,  anjied  and 
glittering  with  rich  trappings,  each 
attended  by  his  esquire  and  cresset- 
bearer  and  his  minstrel ;  a  crowd  of 
dancers ;  and,  finally,  the  Lord 
Mayor.  As  the  cavalcade  passes, 
the  king  may  well  wonder  at  and 
admire  the  bravery  of  the  City 
Watch.  But  this  is  a  festival  night 
— the  warlike  array  a  holiday  pa- 
geant— the  watch  itself  a  collection 
of  citizens,  some  of  whom  have  seen 
service  in  the  wars,  and  other  ad- 
venturous 'blue  cloaks,'  who  de- 
hght  in  the  cry  of '  clubs,'  and  would 
as  soon  raise  a  riot  as  help  to  quell 
one.  The  festival  is  over,  and  on  the 
next  evening  the  City  lies  in  dark- 
ness, only  made  more  glooMy  by 
the  hintems  which  have  been  hung 
out  here  and  there,  or  the  sin^e 
cresset  of  pitchy  rope,  to  show  the 
cut-purse  where  he  may  best  find  a 
lurkmg-place. 

Seventy-two  thousand  thieves  did 
the  bluff  hero  hang  during  his 
happy  reign— -a  bold  and  definite 
course  of  procedure,  to  which 
somcalarmistB  would  even  now  re- 
vert And,  indeed,  it  is  admitted 
by  the  chronicler  that  '  he  seemed 
for  a  while  greatly  to  have  ter- 
rified the  rest;'  but  it  is  added, 
since  lus  death  the  number  of  them 
is  so  increased,  that,  except  some 
better  order  be  taken,  or  the  law 
already  made  be  better  executed,  such 
as  dmXL  in  uplanduh  towns  and 
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litUe  Tillages  sfaiill  liye  but  in  small 
safety  aad  lesi'  This  being  the 
state  of  things,  there  is  little  wonder 
that  the  nuirching  watch  is  even- 
tnaUy  altogether  abolished,  and  that 
the  streets,  dangerous  after  night- 
fidl,  are  introsted  to  the  care  of  a 
few  legolar  constables,  entirely  in- 
sufficient even  to  protect  themselves 
from  attack. 

It  is  seven  years  since  the  king 
stood  at  the  Gross  in  West  Cheap 
and  saw  the  watch  go  by.  Another 
festival  is  coming,  for  it  is  the  eve 
of  May  Day,  and  the  great  shaft  of 
OomhiU  lies  in  its  place  in  the  open 
space  by  the  Church  of  St  Androw, 
not  fiu*  from  Aldgate,  waiting  to  be 
decked  with  flowers  for  the  coming 
morning.  There  is  a  bonfire  in 
Chepe,and  the  apprentices  are  play- 
ing at  bucklers;  but  the  principal 
citizens  are  uneasy,  for  the  Lord 
Mayor  has  come  in  hot  haste  from 
Court,  where  he  has  heard  from  the 
cardinal  of  some  plot  of  these  ai>- 
prentices  to  make  an  attack  upon 
the  foreign  merchants  who  have 
settled  in  the  City.  The  Under- 
Sheiiff  oonnseLsi  that  none  of  the 
apprentices  shall  be  suffered  to  be 
in  the  streets  after  nine  of  the 
night;  and  after  much  argoment, 
fear,  and  confosion,  the  assembly 
breaks  up,  and  the  citizens  go  home 
to  turn  the  bolts  upon  their  servants 
until  the  May  Baj  morning. 

But  they  are  still  in  Chepe  playing 
at  bncklerB;  the  alderman  of  that 
ward  rushes  in  amongst  them  to 
stop  them ;  they  pay  no  attention  to 
him,  and  when  lus  sergeants  break 
through  and  take  some  of  them 
away  towards  the  Compter  the  rest 
shout,  '  Clubs  r  '  Clubs !'  Thezo  is 
no  maiohing  watch  to  stay  them, 
the  streets  fill  at  the  signal,  and  the 
dreaded  mischief  is  heralded  by  a 
shout  of  '  Down  with  the  Lom- 
bards P  Hither  and  thither  through 
the  dark  and  ill-paved  streets,  down 
the  broader  thorough&res  of  Leaden- 
hall,  Aldgate,  and  Whitechapel  the 
crowd  press  on:  the  foreign  work- 
men have  already  heard  of  the 
ttireatened  danger,  and  have  fled  for 
their  lives;  but  their  houses  and 
shops  are  rifled  and  their  merchan- 
dize destrc^ed.  Certain  prisoners 
have  been  consigned  to  Newgate  for 
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ill-using  the  strangers.  The  last 
mad  act  of  the  '  blue  cloaks '  is  to 
break  open  the  prison  and  carry 
their  comrades  away  with  them  back 
to  the  great  May-pole.  All  heated 
and  flushed  with  their  wild  night's 
work,  the  mighiy  shaft  is  reared 
with  a  mad  shout,  and  stands  a  bare 
and  silent  monument  of  their  folly. 
Armed  men  pour  in  upon  the 
weary  and  struggling  crowd,  which 
dwindles  as  the  boom  of  the  Tower 
guns  drowns  the  noise  of  the 
shouting. 

It  is  Thursday,  the  22nd  day  of 
May ;  fifteen  of  the  noters  have  paid 
the  penalty  with  their  lives;  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  has  invested  the 
City  with  fourteen  hundred  armed 
men;  and  four  hundred  prisoners, 
amongst  whom  are  eleven  women, 
are  being  driven  up  to  Westminster 
with  halters  round  their  necks  to 
sue  for  their  lives  with  the  king^ 
who  is  sitting  there  in  state.  They 
obtain  their  pardon ;  but  the  great 
shaft  of  St  Andrew  will  never  be 
reared  again  after  the  EvU  May  Day 
of  1 51 7. 

James  L  is   King  of  England^, 
and  the  streets,  in  which  coaches, 
run  with  difficulty — the  said  coaches 
being  httie  better  than  mere  wag- 
gons—are narrow  and  ill-paved,  ex- 
cept the  main  thoroughfares  which 
lead  to  the  western  end  of  London,, 
where  the  Court  is  still  held  at 
Whitehall.   These  streets  are  mostly 
lighted  at  night  by  the  lanterns 
which   the   law  ordains  shall   be 
hung  from  the  windows  from  sun- 
down until  nine  o'clock;  and  that 
the  people  may  not  neglect  this 
lighting  of  their   houses^  without 
which  no  one  could  see  his  way  over 
the  loose  stones  and  the  great  holes 
full  of  mud  shadowed  by  the  over- 
hanging gables,  the  watchmen  go 
round  to  see  that  it  is  done :  these 
same  watchmen,  few  in  number, 
and  men  of  no  great  prowess,  them- 
selves carrying  a  light  and  calling 
the  hour  when  they  are  not  asleep 
in  some  deep  doorway.    Men  stiQ 
carry  arms ;  and  the  courtiers  espe- 
cially, who  have  been  in  the  wars  or 
serving  with  the  English^  auxiliaries 
in  the  Netherlands,  use  formidable 
weapons. 

One  of  these^  a  right  gallant  gen- 
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tleman,  is  now  riding  towards  White- 
hall, followed  by  two  lackeys.  It  is 
Edward  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury, 
who  has  bat  lately  teooTered  from  a 
fever,  and  has  written  a  book  which 
IS  fall  of  philosophy,  and,  as  some 
say,  irreligion.  He  professes,  how- 
ever, not  to  see  gioonds  for  believing 
in  revelation,  and  may  be  said  to 
abandon  the  sapematural  and  miia- 
calons  in  fiftvoor  of  the  general  and 
nniversal  principles  of  rational  in- 
stinct, to  oonfiim  which  views  he 
has  written  a  treatise ;  but  not  being 
assoxed  of  its  usefolness,  seeks  by 
jmjex  a  direct  eommonication  from 
heaven,  which  shall,  as  it  were, 
miracnlooaly  attest  the  trath  of  his 
condnsions. 

^ve  a  care,  my  lord,  for,  thongh 
yon  are  a  brave  and  gallant  gentle- 
man, an  nnknown  danger  is  near 
yon*  there  is  no  watch  'set  in 
Scotland  Yard  for  the  disturbers  of 
the  public  x>eace,  but  there  is  one 
there  who,  with  four  armed  ruffians, 
seeks  your  life.  You  must  best 
know  what  cause  for  jealousy  you 
Ihave  given  Sir  John  Ayres,  but 
without  doubt  he  means  to  be 
4fcvenged. 

My  lord  rides  on  slowly  till  he 
reaches  tiie  hither  end  of  WhitehaU, 
when  his  antagonist  rashes  out  upon 
liim  with  sword  and  dagger,  but 
only  stabs  his  horse  in  the  brisket, 
«nd  a  second  time  on  the  shoulder. 
Lord  Herbert's  sword  flashes  out; 
l>ut  it  seems  that  Sir  John  Ayres 
^will  have  him  down  npon  the  ground 
to  murder  him,  for  the  four  men  all 
come  up  and  begin  to  stab  the  horse 
afresh,  kseping  out  of  reach  of  the 
rider's  aim.   The  horse  plunges  and 
lashes  out  with  his  hoofe^  but  my 
lord  cannot  strike  at  &  John,  who 
wards  off  Ms  blows  with  sword  and 
dagger.    Lord  Herbert's  sword  is 
broken  to  within  afoot  of  the  hilt»and 
some  passenger  who  knows  him  ad- 
vises mm  tp  nde  away— advice  which 
he  will  not  follow  on  any  terms 
whatsoev^,  bat  attempts  to  alight. 
No  sooner  has  he  placed  one  foot 
on  the  ground  than  the  cowardly 
Sir  John  makes  at  him,  and  the  horse 
swerving  while  his  foot  is  yet  in 
the  sthrop  he  fidls  to  the  ground. 
Sir  John  nereuxx)n  runs  round  the 
hoiae,  and  is  about  to  plunge  his 


sword  into  his  lordship's  body  when 
the  gallant  gentleman,  who  is  still 
lying  on  the  gromMl,  seizes  him  by 
the  legs  and  throws  him  backward 
on  his  head.  Fortunately,  one  ot 
my  lord's  footmen  (a  little  Shr(^ 
slure  boy)  runs  up  and  frees  his 
foot  from  the  stirrup,  and  both  the 
antagonists  are  on  their  feet  at  the 
same  moment,  one  of  them  witii 
only  the  stump  of  a  sword,  and 
hani  beset  by  four  or  five  men  at 
once.  He  rushes  down  upon  ^ 
John,  however,  who,  knowing  that 
the  weaxx)n  is  broken,  and  expecting 
a  blow  upon  the  head,  again  guards 
with  sword  and  dagger,  bat  receives 
a  home  thrust  in  the  middle  of  the 
breast,  so  that  he  fedls  to  the  ground 
once  more. 

A  Glamorganshire  gentleman  and 
a  gentleman  from  Scotland  jdn  the 
affray  on  the  weaker  side,  and  closing 
with  two  of  Sir  John's  lackeys,  take 
them  off  at  once.  Meanwhile  Lord 
Herbert  is  doing  his  best  with  the 
other  three ;  and  as  Sir  John  comes 
on,  puts  aside  a  thrust  with  his  1^ 
hand,  and  receives  in  return  the 
dagger  in  his  ribs ;  he  forces  away 
liis  enemy's  hand,  however,  and 
the  dagger  is  still  sticking  in  the 
wound 

This  is  Sir  Henry  Carey  who 
snatches  it  out  at  the  moment  that 
my  lord  closing  with  Sir  John,  and 
throwing  him  down,  kneeJs  astride 
his  body,  and  strikes  him  with  his 
remnant  of  a  sword,  neariy  cutting 
off  his  left  hand.  All  this  time  the 
two  remaining  ruffians  are  slashing 
at  my  l<»d,  who,  notwithstanding 
his  rational  instinct,  discovers  a  be- 
lief in  a  particular  Providence,  and 
attributes  lus  safety  to  a  miiaculoncr 
interposition,  whidi  enabled  him  to 
bear  off  their  blows  by  the  very 
action  of  raising  his  swoid  to  strikB 
his  enemy. 

This  fight,  carried  <m  in  tiie  pfe- 
cincts  of  1^  Ooort,  and  witnessed 
by  a  number  of  gentienien,  will  re- 
sult in  the  dangerous  iUnees  of  Lord 
Herbert,  and  the  disgrace  of  his 
dastardly  opponent;  but  atthoogh 
the  Lords  of  the  itivy  Council  will 
apprehend  Sir  John  Ayres,  there  will 
be  no  improved  proteetion  against 
violence  at  present. 
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Monarch  and  his  merry  Gonrt.  Life 
at  Whitehall  is  typified  by  the  Great 
Phigae,  whose  taint  fills  London 
ertrestft,  and  can  only  be  burnt  out 
by  fiie.  That  fiie  has  raged,  and 
filled  the  citizens  with  terror,  and 
smouldered  out,  and  left  a   great 

d',  of  London  in  ruins.  The 
ders  are  set  to  work ;  the  Court 
lesumes  its  interrupted  pleasure. 
Mr.  Ghiffinch  has  an  audience,  and 
the  king  goes  to  the  play,  where  he 
sees  Nell  Gwynn,  and  is  temporarily 
consoled  forPIague  and  Fire.  While 
the  new  streets  are  being  built,  the 
old  ones  remain  narrow,  dirty,  and 
ill  pSLved,  and  the  whole  town  is  in- 
fested with  rogues  and  yagabonds, 
who  form  communities  and  band 
themselves  into  regular  colonies. 
The  principal  of  these  is  in  Whet- 
stone Park,  near  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  a  neighbourhood  so  in&mous 
that  tiie  London  apprentices  are 
already  forming  a  determination  to 
make  an  attack  upon  some  of  the 
most  notorious  houses.  The  Merry 
Monarch's  three  sons  wore  there  on 
«  Sunday  morning,  the  26th  of 
February,  1671,  on  *  a  frolic,'  which 
ended  in  the  murder  of  a  beadle  of 
Ihe  watdi  for  daring  to  interfere  in 
the  amusements  of  the  royal  ruf- 
fians.   . 

^  Then  fell  the  beadle  bj  a  ducal  hand 
For  daring  to  prononnoe  the  aaacy '  stand.' 

•  *  •  * 

Yet  shall  Wbltebalt,  the  Innocent.  Che  good, 
fiea  dMie  men  danoe,  all  daubed  with  lace  and 
Mood,' 

says  the  rhyming  chronicler,  refer- 
ijng  to  the  &ct  of  a  state  ball  having 
been  deferred  in  consequence  of  th^ 
mishap. 

Not  only  do  such  lawless  brawlers 
make  the  streets  dangerous,  by  beat- 
ing feeble  men  and  insulting  delicate 
women,  but  thieves  and  impostors 
infest  every  place  of  public  resort 
The '  Bufflers,'  who  pretend  to  be  old 
soldjers  wounded  in  the  royal  cause 
at  Naaeby,  Edgehill,  Newbury,  or 
MarstcmMoor;  the  '  Anglers,' who 
cany  a  long  stick  terminating  in  an 
iron  hook,  with  which  they  draw 
goods  from  carriages,  open  windows, 
or  exposed  doorways  of  shops; 
'Wild  Bognes,'  or  boys  who  cut  off 
the  gold  buttons  from  the  coats  of 
ine  gmtlemen,  or  ereep  through 


cellar  windows  to  open  houses  for 
their  confederates;   '  Palliards,'  or 
clapper  dogeons,  women  who  sit  in 
doorways  with  borrowed  or  stolen 
children ;  *  Fraters,'  who  go  about 
with  forged  patents  for  briefe,  and 
thus  collect  money  'for  charitable 
purposes ;' '  Abram-men,'  who,  under 
the  pretcoice  of  madness  or  idiotcy, 
are  incorrigible  pilferers ;    '  Whip- 
Jacks,'  or  sham  sailors,  who  pretend 
that  they  have  been  shipwrecked; 
'Mumpers,'  or  sham  parsons,  whose 
plea  is  the  sequestration  of  their  be- 
nefice ; '  Patricos,'  or  strolling  hedge 
prie8ts,whoare  the  rogues'  chaplains, 
and  may  be  said  to  be  the  very  rogues 
of  rogues,  inasmuch  as  they  live 
upon  other  impostors, — ^all  these  are 
mingled  with  the  gay  company  who 
are  going  to  see  Mr.  Dryden's  new 
play;  and  as  the  coaches  stick  fest 
in  itie  mire,  or  refuse  to  budge  over 
the  broken  road,  the  inmates  aro 
besieged,  threatened,  and  insulted 
by  a  crowd  of  wretches  who  cannot 
be  distinguished  by  the  pale  flicker 
of  the   solitary   street   lamp,  and 
whom  even  the  flaring  torches  of 
the    lackeys  fail   to   drive    away. 
Not  only  in  Whetstone  Park  but  in 
Alsatia  the  London  BuflSan  holds  liis 
own.    That  festering  sore  of  White- 
friars  has  been  the  Ci^s  plague 
since  the  days  when  James  I.  gave 
the  inhabitants  that  charter  which 
protected  them  from  imprisonment 
for  debt    Now  no  bailiff  dare  ^ow 
himself  within   its   precincts,  and 
unlucky  wayfiirers  decoyed  into  its 
mazes  are  stripped  and  turned  out 
bruised  and  naked.    Here  the  fall- 
blown  ruffian  and  the  tovem  buUy 
swear  and  swagger  in  ragged  finery ; 
and  here  the  jieaceable  citizens  shall 
be  In  danger  till  the  foul  nests  are 
cleared  and  the  birds  of  prey  take 
flight  from  the  troops  of  William  the 
Third. 

It  is  the  night  of  the  9th  of  De- 
cember, 1692,  and  the  theatres  are 
just  closing.  Before  a  house  in 
Howard  Street,  which  branches  from 
Norfolk  Street,  in  the  Strand,  two 
men  are  waiting  (one  of  them  with 
his  sword  drawn),  and  drinking  a 
bottle  of  canary,  which  they  lueive 
Esent  for  to  the  Horse-Shoe  tavern  in 
Druiy  Lane. 

Within  the  hous:)  there  is  great 
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fear  and  confusion,  for  it  13  the 
lodging  of  l^frs.  Braoegirdle,  the 
famous  actress,  who  lives  there  ^th 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Brown.  For  some 
time  pofit  she  has  heen  watched  and 
harassed  by  one  Captain  Bichard 
Hill,  who  professes  a  great  passion 
for  her,  and  sits  brooding  moodily 
in  the  pit  of  the  theatre  every  night, 
inwardly  cursing  William  Mount- 
fort,  who  plays  Alexander  to  her 
Stattra;  and  although  a  married 
man,  and  with  no  pretensions  to  the 
charming  actress,  has  aroused  by 
his  simulated  tenderness  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  ruffian  who  has  deter- 
mined to  have  his  life,  stimulated 
thereto  by  that  titled  bully  Lord 
Mohun.  On  this  December  night 
they  have  attempted  to  carry  off 
Mrs.  Bracegirdle  by  force,  and  after 
watching  for  a  whole  day  have  sta- 
tioned a  coach  at  the  Horse-Shoe,  in 
Drury  Lane,  at  the  same  tune 
hiring  six  soldiers  to  force  her  into 
it,  for  she  has  been  supping  at 
Mr.  Pnge*s,  in  Princes  Street.  This 
part  of  their  scheme  has  miscarried, 
however,  for  while  Mohun  stayed 
in  the  coach,  Hill  and  one  or  more 
of  the  soldiers,  in  endeavouring  to 
seize  tlieir  victim,  encountered  the 
opposition  of  Mrs.  Brown,  who 
seized  her  friend  round  the  waist, 
and  of  Mr.  Page,  who  was  escorting 
both  of  them  home,  and  received  a 
wound  in  the  hand.  The  screams 
of  the  women  brought  a  crowd, 
and  Lord  Mohun,  stepping  out  of 
the  coach,  insisted  on  accompany- 
ing the  actress  to  the  house  in 
Howard  Street,  whither  she  was 
escorted  by  Mr.  Page,  who  remains 
at  the  place  for  her  protection,  since 
Mohim  and  Hill  are  still  standing 
in  the  street,  swearing  to  have 
Mountfort's  life,  but  unable  to  ob- 
tain admission  to  Mrs.  Brace- 
girdle,  of  whom  they  pretend  tiiat 
tiiey  wish  to  ask  piudon.  A  mes- 
senger has  just  been  sent  to  Mrs. 
Mountfort,  waiting  for  her  hus- 
band's return  at  their  house  in  Nor- 
folk Street,  warning  her  of  his 
danger;  she,  in  her  turn,  has  sent 
to  all  the  places  at  which  he  may 
call  on  his  way  homo,  but  nothing 
has  been  heard  of  him.  The  biaoe 
of  ruffians  still  swagger  in  the  road, 
and  in  reply  to  the  watch,  who  ask 


them  what  they  aie  doing,  Lord 
Mohun  says  they  are  dri£^ing  a 
bottle  of  wine,  talong  care  to  inform 
them,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  is  a 
'  peer  of  the  realm.' 

The  worthy  watchmen,  having 
great  discretion,  have  retired  to  the 
tavern  in  Dmry  Lane  to  '  examine 
who  they  are,'  and  the  dim  lights 
just  serve  to  show  a  man  coming 
easily  up  the  street  humming  a 
tune.  "MiB.  Brown*  who  is  standing 
vnth  the  door  half  open,  strives  to 
warn  him,  for  she  knows  the  foot- 
step and  the  figure  to  belong  to 
Mountfori 

It  is  too  late,  however,  or  her 
warning  is  disrc^;aided ;  the  actor 
recognizes  the  peer. 

'  Your  humble  servant,  my  lord,' 
he  says,  not  without  some  surprise 
at  seeing  Hill's  attitude. 

'  Your  servant,  Mr.  Mountfort  I 
suppose  you  were  sent  for?' 

'  No,  indeed ;  I  came  by  chance.' 

'You  have  heard  of  this  that 
hath  fallen  out  between  Mr.  Hill 
and  Mrs.  Bracegirdle?' 

'  I  know  nothing  of  the  matter ; 
but  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  your 
lordship  should  assist  Captain  Hill 
in  so  ill  an  action  as  this.  I  pray 
your  lordship  to  forbear.' 

Before  he  has  time  to  say  more 
Hill  gives  him  a  blow  upon  the  ear, 
and,  as  both  spring  to  tl»9  middle  of 
the  road,  passes  )m  sword  through 
the  unfortunate  actor's  body,  wound- 
ing him  mortally  before  he  has  time 
to  draw  in  defence.  The  captain 
takes  to  flight,  for,  although  there 
is  at  present  nobody  to  stay  him« 
the  Duchy  Wateh  are  coming  that 
way,  and  to  them  Lord  Mohun  sur- 
renders himself.  He  will  be  tried 
for  his  life,  but  acquitted  for  want 
of  sufficient  evidence:  but  'he  that 
taketh  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the 
sword;'  and  years  afterwards  the 
body  of  Lord  Mohun,  the  noted 
duellist  and  polished  scoundrel, 
shall  be  carried  home  to  his  house 
in  Gemird  Street,  where  his  lady 
will  be  very  angry  at  having  hear 
best  bed  made  bloody. 

It  is  the  year  171 2,  and  we  have 
been  walking  up  Fleet  Street  to- 
wards Charing  Cross.  From  But- 
ton's Coffee-house  Mr.  Addiscm  has 
just  picked  his  way  daintily  over 
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the  mnd,  bo  that  be  may  not  soil 
his  stoddngB ;  and  presently,  from 
Will^  Steele  nms  across  the.  road 
after  him ;  for  a  new  number  of  tbe 
'  Spectator '  has  introduced  Sir 
Boger  de  Coverley  at  the  play,  es- 
oorted  thither  by  his  friend,  Captain 
fientry,  mih  his  Steenkirk  blade, 
and  two  stont  fellows  armed  with 
oaken  plants,  for  fear  of  tbe  Mo- 
hocks. It  is  doubtful  whether  Mr. 
Steele  himself  is  frightened  of  them ; 
but  Mr.  Swift  has  long  shared  the 
popular  terror  cansed  by  these  mis- 
creants, and  declares  that  '  they  are 
all  Whigs.'  These  Mohocks  force 
him  to  keep  early  honrs;  for  he 
belieyes  that  they  bare  a  special 
spite  against  him,  and  avoids  taking 
a  chair  since  the  Lord  Treasurer 
has  told  him  ihat  they  insnlt  chairs 
more  than  they  do  those  on  foot. 
'  They  have  lately,'  he  says  to  Stella, 
'caught  a  maid  of  old  Lady  WiQ- 
chilsea's  at  the  door  of  their  house 
in  the  park,  with  a  candle,  and  had 
just  hgnted  out  somebody.  They 
cut  all  her  foce  and  beat  her  with- 
out any  proyocation.' 

Only  a  night  or  two  ago  he  met 
Prior,  who  made  him  go  home  with 
him,  and  stay  till  twelve,  so  that  he 
eould  not  get  a  coach,  and  was  in 
mortal  fear.  He  declares  that  he 
will  do  BO  no  more,  and  that '  the 
dogs'  will  cost  him  at  least  half  a 
crown  a  week  in  chairs. 

There  is  good  reason  for  fear 
amongst  peaceable  men  and  women 
at  the  wild  outrages  of  these  lawless 
ndfians,  whose  cruelty  and  cowar- 
dice are  all  the  worse  since  they  are, 
many  of  them,  men  of  good  fiynily, 
who  play  these  pranks  for  amuse- 
ment, as  the  'Spectator'  says,  with 
an  outrageous  ambition  of  doing  all 
possible  hurt  to  their  fellow-crea- 
tures. In  order  to  exert  this  prin- 
ciple in  its  full  strength  and  perfec- 
tion, fhey  take  care  to  drink  them- 
selves to  a  pitch  that  is  beyond  the 
possibility  of  attending  to  any  mo- 
tions of  reason  or  humanity,  then 
make  a  general  sally,  and  attack  all 
that  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  walk 
tiie  streets  through  which  they  pa- 
trol. Some  are  knocked  down, 
others  stabbed,  others  cut  and  car- 
bonadoed. 

One  party  is  expert  in  'Tipping 


the  Lion,'  which  means  violently 
flattening  the  noses  of  their  victims, 
at  the  same  time  gouging  out  iheir 
eyes.  '  The  Sweaters '  give  chase  to 
some  trembling  passenger,  and 
dance  round  him,  pricking  him  in 
the  soft  parts  of  his  flesh  until  he  is 
ready  to  faint  with  terror.  'The 
Dancing-masters'  prick  the  calves  of 
the  legs,  and  keep  their  captive  in 
perpetual  motion.  'The  Tumblers' 
stand  unprotected  women  on  their 
heads.  All  of  them  disregard  age 
or  sex,  and  abandon  themselves  to 
scandalous  outrages,  which  caJl 
forth  the  public  indignation,  but 
continue  to  harass  and  alarm  all 
London. 

Another  strange  danger  is  inci- 
dent to  Fleet  Street,  at  that  part  of 
it  near  Ludgate  Hill,  whero  the 
shop-windows  display  notices  that 
'weddings  are  performed  within.' 
Clergymen,  whose  scandalous  lives 
have  led  them  to  the  Fleet  Prison, 
aro  driving  a  brisk  trade  by  this 
unscrupulous  exercise  of  their  fdnc- 
tions;  and  their  touters  infest  the 
footway,  and  peer  into  the  windows 
of  carriages,  in  order  to  securo  cus- 
tomers. The  ceremony  is  of  so 
loose  a  character,  that '  fiilse  names, 
half-names,  or  no  names  at  all '  offer 
no  impediment.  And  not  only  will 
these  accommodating  divines  con- 
sent to  provide  a  certificate  bearing 
any  desired  date,  but  they  have  on 
hand  a  number  of  sham  certificates^ 
and  even  a  stock  of  proxies  who 
willingly  act  the  principal  part  in 
the  absence  of  the  real  bridegroom. 

The  cry  of  'Parson,  sir?'  may 
lead  some  loving  couple  to  follow 
the  active  agent  to  a  foul  room  in 
one  of  the  prison  galleries,  whero 
the  marriage  is  solemnized  hy  the 
production  of  a  brandy-bottle.  But 
the  parsons  aro  numerous  and  needy, 
and  their  services  aro  claimed  on  oc- 
casions when  the  lady  has  been 
dragged  thither  by  some  unknown 
admiror. 

One  of  the  registers  bears  the  fol- 
lowing romarkable  entry: — 'Wil- 
liam  -^  and   Sarah  ;    he 

dressed  in  a  gold  waistcoat,  like  an 
officer;  she,  a  beautiftd  young  lady, 
with  two  fine  diamond  rings,  and  a 
black  high-crowned  hat,  and  very 
well  dr^sed — at  Boyce's.     N.B. 
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There  wafi  four  or  five  yotmg  Irish 
ibllowB  seemed  to  me,  after  the 
marriage  was  over,  to  have  deluded 
the  young  womaiL' 

'These  ministers  of  wickedness/ 
says  a  writer  in  the  Grab  Street 
Jotinml,  'ply  abont  Ludgate  HUl, 
polling  or  forcing  people  to  some 
pnddlmg  ale-house  or  brandy-shop 
to  be  married,  even  on  a  Sunday, 
stopping  them  as  th^  go  to  church, 
and  almost  tearing  their  cloathes  off 
their  backs.' 

Ladies  of  rank  and  fortune  are 
sometimes  borne  forcibly  to  these 
dens,  and  married  against  their  will. 
One  gentlewoman,  who  had  missed 
her  companion  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  a  few  nights  ago,  ordered  a 
boy  to  call  her  a  coach  to  the  City, 
and  was  handed  into  it  by  a  gentle- 
man, who  jumped  in  after  her,  pre- 
tending that,  as  he  had  hired  the 
only  Tehicle  in  sight,  he  must  in- 
trude on  her,  but  would  put  her 
down  where  she  pleased,  drowning 
her  excuses  and  protestations  by 
ordering  the  coachman  to  drive  on. 
Arrived  at  Ludgate  Hill,  he  jumped 
out,  as  he  said,  to  meet  his  sister, 
who  came  up  presently,  and  desired 
the  lady  to  step  into  the  house  while 
she  prepared  to  accompany  her  in 
the  ooacn.  No  sooner  had  the  lady 
entered  the  room  than  the  sister 
vanished,  and  a  ruffian  in  a  bbudc 
wig  and  a  black  coat  made  his  ap- 
pearance. '  Madame,'  says  he,  giinr 
ning,  'you  are  come  in  good  time; 
the  docior  was  just  agoing.' 

The  lady  feared  that  she  had  been 
entrapped  to  a  mad- house,  and 
asked  what  the  doctor  had  to  do 
with  her.  'To  marry  you  to  that 
gentleman,'  was  the  reply.  'The 
doctor  has  waited  for  you  these 
three  hours,  and  will  be  paid  before 
you  go.'  The  lady  begged  hard  to 
be  permitted  to  go;  but  finding 
that  she  must  either  pay  or  be 
married,  or  both,  Idft  a  valuable 
ring  as  a  pledge,  and  was  at  last 
suffered  to  deput. 

The  same  lady  has  been  to  the 
place  sinoe,  accompanied  by  her 
brother  and  a  firiend,  curious  to  see 
this  London  Institution,  but  she  has 
obtained  no  redress;  and  the  Fleet 
maxriages  are  still  openly  advertised 
in  the  newspapers.    Erom  October^ 


1704,  to  February,  1705,  the  num- 
ber of  these  weddings  was  2,594. 

The  weapons  of  defence  continue 
to  be  used  for  murder,  under  the 
name  of  honour.  A  passing  jest,  an 
accidental  push,  a  warmly-expressed 
difference  of  opinion,  can  only  be 
atoned  for  by  drawn  swords  or  a 
pistol-shot  Duels  are  of  every-day 
occurrence,  and  the  notice  of  them 
in  the  newspapers  is  as  matter-of- 
&ct  an  announcement  as  the  record 
of  a  bankruptey.  Meanwhile,  most 
of  the  public  thoroughfiares  will 
only  allow  two  persons  to  walk 
abreast:  it  is  dangerous  to  step 
outside  the  poets  which  guard  the 
footway ;  and  the  eaves  and  watei*- 
spoute  discharge  themselves  upon 
the  passengers  at  uncertain  intervals 
in  wet  weather.  The  pavement  is 
so  uneven  that 

'Each  Btone  wlU  wrendi  th'voivnxy  step  aside; 

while  heaps  of  rubbish  render  the 
unlighted  roadway  a  scene  of  con- 
fusion, where 

'  From  the  crackling  axle  flies  the  spdce  ;* 

and  on  a  royal  procession  to  Parlia- 
ment, &gots  have  to  be  thrown  into 
the  ruts  to  render  the  passage  c^  the 
state  coach  more  easy. 

The  sedan  chair  and  the  hackney 
coach  are  the  principal  public  ve- 
hicles; and  to  the  tenror  of  London 
streete  is  added  the  conspiracy  of 
the  drivers  of  the  last-named '  con- 
veniences'  to  upset  any  private  car- 
riages as  detrimental  to  their  inte- 
rests. The  thieves,  too,  have  a 
knack  of  cutting  a  hole  in  the  back 
of  a  hackney  coach,  and  there&om 
sieving  the  wigs  and  head-dresses 
of  the  passengers.  At  the  charming 
retreat  of  Bellsize,  in  the  Hamp- 
stead  Boad,  where  holiday-makers 
can  listen  idl  day  to  the  singing  of  a 
variety  of  birds  and  the  strains  ci 
music,  twelve  stout  fellows  are  pro- 
vided to  patrol  to  and  ftom  London^ 
to  prevent  the  insulte  of  highway- 
men and  footpads  who  infest  the 
roads. 

It  is  in  the  month  of  July,  17549 
and  Henry  Fielding,  the  magistrate, 
and  the  author  of  the '  Life  of  Jona- 
than Wild  the  Great,'  has  just  sailed 
for  Portugal.  Many  of  his  Mends 
say  that  he  will  not  come  back  alive; 
for  he  delayed  his  voyage  to  j^kh 
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oeed  iTith  vigour  against  a  host  of 
the  thieves  and  cut-throats  of  the 
metropolis,  who  had  grown  so  out- 
rageous that  they  committed  rob- 
beries in  open  daylight  in  the  sight 
of  many  people,  and  in  defiance  of 
tlie  officers  of  justice,  who  had  war- 
rants for  their  apprehension  in  their 
pockets.  People  have  been  knocked 
down  with  bludgeons  in  Fleet  Street, 
and  at  dusk  the  piazzas  of  Oovent 
Garden  have  been  occupied  by  a 
body  of  ruffians  armed  witii  couteaus 
to  attack  people  coming  out  from 
the  play. 

AlasI  the  great  evil  which  af- 
frights London  has  only  received  a 
triSing  check  at  the  hands  of  tiie 
great  author.  Jonathan  Wild  and 
bis  gang,  and  a  hundred  others, 
have  be^  disposed  of,  but  their 
representatives  have  survived  Mr. 
Fielding ;  and  now  his  brother.  Sir 
John,  has  organized  a  horse-patrol, 
which  has  done  very  little,  reople 
are  robbed  and  shot  dead  in  the 
streets;  the  mails  are  robbed  con- 
tinually; the  money  is  taken  from 
the  toll-houses,  and  the  toll-keepers 
murdered  if  they  offer  any  resist- 
ance; the  footpads  go  cJbout  in 
gangs ;  and  passengers  to  Islington 
band  ihemselves  into  a  company  for 
mutual  protection. 

It  is  httle  to  be  wondered  at  that 
tiie  ruffians  should  pursue  their 
morderons  trade  with  impunity, 
for  the  thief-takers  are  frequently 
in  league  with  them:  sometimes 
■mall  tradesmen  and  others  act  as 
oecaaiopal  thief-takers  for  the  sake 
of  obtBining  the  bounty;  and  it 
flometimes  happens  that  even  at  the 
place  of  executkn  the  mob  is  com- 
posed of  sympathizers  with  the  cri- 
minal, and  his  body  is  borne  away 
and  laid  at  the  door  of  the  prose- 
cutor, where  a  riot  ensues,  and  the 
inhal]^tantB  of  the  district  are  com- 
pelled to  send  for  the  military. 

Public  riots  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. The  riot  of  the  English  and 
the  Irish  chaiimen;  theaf&ayof  the 
Jews  and  the  sailors— of  the  Portu- 
gue6e--of  the  weavers— and  now, 
worst  of  all,  that  great  and  terrible 
no-popery  riot  inaugurated  by  Lord 
George  Gordon.  The  town  has 
been  filled  with  fear ;  trade  and  even 
interoonrse  are  almost  para- 


lyzed ;  and  the  streets  ore  much  left 
to  the  thieves,  who  go  hither  and 
thither  almost  unchecked.  Three 
hundred  pounds  have  been  ofiered 
for  the  apprehension  of  that  noto- 
rious London  ruffian,  Bumworth, 
the  leader  of  a  desperate  gang,  who 
have  made  the  streets  terrible ;  but 
he  has  been  to  a  public-house  in 
Holbom,  where  he  called  for  a  pmt 
of  beer,  and  held  the  pot  to  his 
moutii  with  one  hand  and  a  loaded 

gistol  in  the  other.  One  evening 
e  and  his  gang  were  walking  in 
Tummill  Street,  and  the  keeper  of 
GlerkenweU  Prison  called  to  him, 
and  said  he  wanted  to  speak  to  him, 
assuring  him  that  he  intended  to  do 
him  no  injury.  Pistol  in  hand,  he 
crossed  the  road  to  the  keeper,  his 
companions  walking  on  the  opposite 
side  armed  with  cutlasses  and  fire- 
arms. A  crowd  gradually  assem- 
bling, the  scoundrels  retired  with 
their  pistols  pointed  to  the  people, 
and  swearing  to  shoot  anybody  who 
should  attempt  to  molest  them. 

Neither  horse-patrols,  thief-takers, 
nor  watchmen  can  succeed  against 
either  these  or  the  water-pirates, 
who  board  vessels  in  the  river,  and 
rob  houses  near  the  shoro.  The 
City  of  London  reeks  with  dens, 
where  crime  festers  unchecked,  and 
the '  Blood  Bowl  House '  is  but  the 
representative  of  a  score  of  others. 
Men  are  stolen  as  well  as  property, 
and  many  a  young  fellow  has  be^ 
kidnapped,  and  sent  off  to  the  plan- 
tations, while  many  another  has 
been  rescued  from  the  man-stealers 
by  the  press-gangs,  who,  having 
won  him  by  hard  blows,  teke  him 
off  to  the  tender  lying  at  the  Tower^ 
and  send  him  safdy  off  to  sea. 

There  is  no  slackness  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  sentence  of  the  law 
upon  offenders.  The  banks  of  the 
river  are  lined  with  gibbets,  and  the 
ghastly  remains  at  Execution  Dock 
aro  a  constant  warning  to  evildoers. 

The  shadow  of  the  g^lows  Mia 
upon  almost  every  pubQo  road ;  and 
at  Fleet  Street,  Catherine  Street, 
Bow  Street,  and  other  places,  its 
lesson  is  told  to  all  who  care  to  read 
it. 

Tyburn  is  the  hangman's  head- 
quarters, and  its  terrors  are  pro- 
nounced alike  upon  the  murderer 
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and'  the  wretched  pilferer  who  cats 
a  hop-bind  in  a  Kentish  garden. 
From  that  horrible  creaking  beam 
a  dozen  culprits  swing  in  one  smn- 
mer's  moinmg,  and  even  the  burn- 
ing of  criminals  for  coining  has  not 
yet  been  abQlished.  Within  the 
gaols  and  cages  unheard-of  cruelties 
are  exercised,  the  majesty  of  the 
law  asserts  itself,  and  the  London 
Buffian  flourishes  at  the  gallows' 
foot 

A  better  time  dawns,  and  the 
streets  grow  lighter,  with  oil-lamps 
gleaming  here  and  there.  As  we 
trayerse  the  main  thoroughfores, 
improvements  are  going  on,  before 
wluch  many  of  the  foul  haunts  are 
swept  away.  The  laws  for  criminal 
offences  are  revised,  and,  by  a  more 
merciful  adjustment,  capital  punish- 
ment is  narrowed  to  more  defined 
limits.  The  gibbets  disappear  £rom 
the  streets;  and  though  at  Execu- 
tion Dock  the  skeletons  still  swing 
in  chains,  the '  hanging  morning '  is 
a  less  frequent  festival. 

The  Bow  Street  runners,  the  con- 
stables, and  the  watch  are  still  the 
principal  safeguard  against  the 
thieves ;  but  robbery  with  violence 
is  less  frequent,  for  society  has 
changed  many  of  its  aspects,  and  it 
is  uniawftd  for  private  individuals 
to  bear  arms  in  the  public  streets. 

The  watchmen  are  usefcd  only  to 
give  an  alarm,  for  they  aze  old, 
feeble,  and  much  given  to  sleeping 
in  the  watchboxes  provided  for  weir 
accommodation.  Stilly  in  many  neigh- 
bourhoods the  night  brings  tenor 
to  the  peaceable  wayfarer ;  and  good 
citizens  band  themselves  together  to 
do  duty  as  constables,  while  the 
'  Bucks '  and '  Ck>rinthians,'in  humble 
imitation  of  the '  Mohocks,'  saUy  from 
the  taverns  and  beat  the  watch,  turn 
the  faces  of  their  boxes  to  the  wall, 
blow  up  the  sleeping  inmates  with 
gunpowder,  and  play  mad  pranks 
agamst  decency  and  order. 

Trade  riots,  and  the  disorders 
which  epring  from  political  ani- 
mosiiy,  tne  influence  of  demagogues, 
and  a  period  of  distress,  combine  to 
increase  the  public  distrust;  and 
the  attention  of  grave  legislators  is 
directed  to  the  still  imperfect  con- 
dition of  the  anongements  for  the 
safety  of  the  community  against 


the  criminal  who  gains  impunity 
from  success.  The  first  great  step 
to  the  improved  condition  of  the 
metropolis  is  made  when  the  first 
gas  jet  is  lighted  in  Pall  Mall,  and, 
notwithstanding  theforebodings  with 
which  the  common  people  regard 
the  innovation,  London  grows  safe 
as  the  glimmering  oil  lamps  die  out 
one  by  one,  to  he  replaced  by  the 
new  lights. 

Burke,  Hare,  Bishop,  Williams, 
and  Kiddy  Harris  are  the  exponents 
of  a  new  horror,  which  for  a  time 
spreads  a  panic  through  the  byways 
of  the  metropolis ;  but  the  arm  of 
the  law  grows  longer,  its  grasp  more 
certain:  the  special  constables  and 
the  runners  hear  a  whisper  of  a  new 
force,  which,  at  first  denounced  as 
un-£^gli^  and  foU  of  evil  cen- 
tralization, is  about  to  supersede 
both  themselves  and  the  tottering 
guardians  of  the  streets  at  mid- 
night 

The  'new  police,'  who  receive 
the  name  of  '  Feelers'  as  a  term  of 
reproach  levelled  at  once  against 
them  and  the  minister  by  whose 
legislation  they  were  established, 
are  formed  into  a  regular  corps  for 
the  prevention  and  the  detection  of 
crime. 

The  London  BufBan  finds  that  a 
great  part  of  his  occupation  has 
become  impossible  in  streets  eyste- 
matically  lighted  and  watched;  the 
last  evildoer  is  whipped  at  the 
carf  s-tail  at  Billingsgate-— the  in- 
creased humanity  of  the  age  being 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  execu- 
tioner rubs  his  thongs  with  red 
ochi«,  which,  transferred  to  the 
shoulders  of  the  culprit,  conveys 
a  warning  at  a  small  expense  of 
suffering ;  the  shadow  of  the  gibbet 
&lls  only  on  one  spot  in  the  great 
City ;— the  last  representatives  of  the 
Mohocks  survive  in  the  followers 
of  a  wild  marquis  who  steals  knock- 
ers, breaks  street  lamps,  consorts 
witii  coalheavers  and  dustmen,  and 
finally  disappears  from  life  in  Lon- 
don as '  Spring-heeled  Jack.' 

The  penal  settlements  have  out- 
grown the  necessity  which  ren- 
dered them  valuable  dep6ts  for 
labour  in  new  colonies.  In  that 
great  offshoot  of  English  energy 
and  enterprise,  New  South  Wales, 
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the  London  Enffian  has  almost  diV 
appeared^  either  absorbed  in  the 
general  population,  or  himself 
transformed  into  a  capitalist  and 
landed  proprietor,  all  of  whose 
interests  are  in  fftvour  of  order,  and 
respect  for  the  rights  of  property. 
The  horrors  of  we  settlement  of 
Norfolk  Island  are  a  traditional 
warning;  the  hnlks  and  dockyaitis 
are  still  fiill  of  criminals,  bnt  an 
elaborate  system  is  being  con- 
structed on  principles  which  re- 
gards the  punishment  of  criminals 
as  the  means  of  reformation.  Tor- 
ture and  unnecessary  cruelty  are, 
in  theory  at  least,  left  so  &r  behind 
in  the  past  fifty  years,  that  thought- 
ful men  are  puzzled  at  the  anoioaly 
of  the  London  EufQan*s  existence  in 
prison  being  made  more  comfort- 
able than  that  of  the  -virtuous  but 
unfortunate  pauper,  or  of  the  in- 
dustrious but  still  needy  labourer. 
The  difficulty  which  remains  to  be 
Bolyed,  is  the  discovery  of  a  system 
in  the  details  of  which  absolute 
punishment  shall  exist  without  the 
penalties  that  shock  humanity,  and 
nee  from  the  advantages  which 
prison  ^comforts  offer  to  the  felon, 
when  they  are  compared  with  the 
lot  of  the  honest  and  toilwom  arti- 
san. Tear  by  year  the  penal  code 
grows  more  &TOurable  to  the  crimi- 
nal ;  and  in  1862-3,  the  system  has 
abolished  not  only  all  relics  of  bar- 
barity, but  as  many  of  the  hardships 
incidental  to  penal  servitude  as  can 
in  any  wav  be  considered  detrimen- 
tal to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
mind  and  body.  The  hulks  and 
the  chain-gang  are  superseded  by 
the  model  prison  and  tlie  learning 
of  a  handicraft;;  the  separation  of 
prisoners  is  mitigated  by  numerous 
changes  in  their  daOy  occupation, 
and  public  attention  is  arrested  by 
a  controversy  which  can  only  result 
in  some  change,  the  effects  of  which 
should  secure  a  still  higher  degree 
of  public  safety. 
The  strong  arm  of  the  law,  say 


some,  wields  only  a  willow  wand, 
which  fails  to  strike  down  the  cri- 
minal, who  gains  impunity  instead  of 
reformation.  To  this  it  is  replied  by 
others,  that  the  very  last  office  of  the 
law,  as  interpreted  by  a  Christian 
community,  is  that  of  desbuction; 
and  that  to  punish  by  deprivation 
of  necessary  food,  by  the  infiiction 
of  unremitting  toil,  by  the  dread 
monotony  of  unchanging  labour 
without  recreation  or  mental  train- 
ing, would  be  to  destroy  not  only 
hope  but  life  altogether. 

Meanwhile,  the  condition  of  the 
streets,  in  spite  of  the  exaggerated 
reports  which  have  tended  to  pro- 
duce the  garotte  panic,  is  safe  be- 
yond that  of  any  other  period.  The 
"police  force,  doubtless  capable  of 
vast  improvement,  is  organized  by 
rules  w&ch  have  stood  the  test  of 
experience,  and  are  the  best  that 
the  circumstances  will  at  present 
allow.  The  constables  on  nightly 
duty  are  visited  more  than  once 
upon  their  beats  by  sux)erior  officers, 
wno  have  no  definite  time  for  making 
their  appearance;  the  men  them- 
selves are,  for  the  most  part,  in- 
telligent, prompt,  and  courageous; 
the  popular  sarcasm  of  a  constable 
never  being  in  the  way  when  he  is 
wanted  may  be  contradicted  by 
anybody  who  has  been  with  an 
inspector  on  his  nightly  rounds, 
and  has  learned  how  and  where  to 
look  for  the  guardians  of  the  peace : 
the  stations  communicate  by  means 
of  the  electric  telegraph ;  and  the 
very  &ct  of  so  small  an  amount  of 
robbery  with  violence  producing  so 
much  popular  excitement,  will  in 
itself  prove  the  ordinary  efficiency 
of  the  means  taken  to  maintain 
security. 

That  the  working  of  the  system 
may  be  greatly  improved,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  It  might  be  well  to 
begin  with  a  little  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  London  Police- 
man as  coinpared  with  that  of  the 
London  Euffian. 
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LADIES'  COSTUME  AT  BEIGHTON: 

(lUiUBTBATED.) 


1  SHOULD  be  very  sorry  indeed  to 
arrogate  to  myself  a  better  know- 
ledge of  hnmxin  nature  than  my 
ndghboors;  but  I  yow  and  declare 
I  am  at  onoe  made  master  of  the 
key-note  of  a  young  lady's  mental 
idio^yncracies  by  the  sort  of  hat 
which  she  thinks  proper  to  wear. 
If  I  were  a  bachelor  I  would  select 
the  future  partner  of  my  home  by 
the  style  of  her  out-door  head-dress ; 
and  I  feel  confident  no  one  need 
ever  seek  the  aid  of  Lavater  or  of 
modem  phrenology,  so  long  as 
ladies  are  at  liberty  to  exercise  their 
taste  and  discretion  in  respect  to 
this  important  article. 

As  the  same  notion  must  haye 
suggested  itself  to  the  most  casual 
obeu^er,  let  us  briefly  run  through 
the  different  descriptions  of  ladies' 
hats,  and  see  whether  their  shape, 
size,  and  slyle  do  not  suggest  or 
symbolize  chiaracter  and  disposition ; 
and  what  better  place  than  the  cliff 
at  Brighton  for  an  investigation  into 
the  latest  returns  of  the  poll  ? 

Look  at  that  little  saucy  pork-pie 
afiGur,  with  a  knob  at  the  top,  we 
whole  being  something  similar  to 
those  nondescript  caps  which  the 
Ohristchurch  boys,  with  a  due  re- 
gard to  their  uglmess,  carry  in  their 
hands,  not  on  their  heads.  Would 
you  not  determine  that  the  wearer 
thereof  is  a  roguish,  troublesome 
minx,  and  that  &e  round  soft  tuft, 
ornamenting  the  rim  of  her  hat,  is 
the  sign  and  symbol  of  her  charac- 
ter, as  much  as  to  say,  'I  wear  the 
least  possible  amount  of  ornament, 
because  my  fiAce  is  so  pretfy  I  like 
to  show  it  firee  from  adventitioufl 
aid,  the  embeUishments  of  feather, 
or  the  clouding  of  a  vdl'?  Without 
looking  at  her  feet,  would  you  not 
vow  she  is  chcmss^e  a  merveiile,  and 
that  she  rejoices  in  as  well-turned  a 
foot  and  ankle  as  any  on  the  Pro- 
menade? You  feel  at  once  tiiat  at 
times  she  plagues  her  i)arentB,  es- 
pecially papa  after  dinner;  teases 
her  brothers,  and  is  altogether  a 


leetle  bit  too  pert  at  home,  and  tn- 
8ouciante  abruod;  but  withal  you 
know  that  one  of  these  days  she 
will  make  a  thoroughly  good  staid 
English  wife,  and  that  the  silk 
knob  will  be  turned  into  a  plaything 
for  baby,  while  an  elegant  Parisian 
bonnet  will  usurp  the  place  of  the 
Tudor-looking  thing  she  now  car- 
ries so  jauntily. 

Then,  again,  let  me  draw  your 
attention  to  that  curious  specimen 
of  head-covering  worn  by  the  young 
lady  approachmg  us  &om  the  West 
Gliffl  It  is  similar  to  the  other, 
excepting  that  the  biim  stands  up 
close  like  a  band,  and  the  white 
wing  of  a  pigeon  ornaments  the 
front.  You  wonder  whether  tlie 
bird  is  inside  the  hat,  making  its 
nest  there,  and  whether  it  ever 
flutters,  and  if  so,  whether  it  pro- 
duces a  pleasant  sensation;  or 
whether,  content  with  its  sweet 
captivity,  it  exposes  one  pinion  and 
rests  at  peace.  By  a  natural  corol- 
lary we  pronoxmoe  this  demoisello 
to  be  dove-like  in  respect  to  her 
heart;  but  so  far  as  her  head  is 
concerned  she  wUl  pigeon  you  at 
any  game  of  flirtation  you  choose  to 
play  at. 

More  extraordinary  still  is  this 
marvellous  affair  close  at  our  sido 
just  passing.  By  all  that  is  orni- 
thological, an  entire  pheasant's 
breast,  with  its  radiant  feathers  in 
pertect  condition,  sweeps  round  the 
entire  hat!  What  are  we  to  think 
of  the  wearer  thereof?  Was  she 
bom  on  the  ist  of  October,  and 
celebrates  her  natal  day  by  a  shot- 
silk  dress  and  the  beauti&l  phasi- 
anidic  trophy?  or,  with  a  keen  eye 
to  economy,  did  the  flesh  of  the 
bird  support  the  waste  of  her  sys- 
tem at  mnner,  and  the  skin  after- 
wards do  duty  as  we  see  it  ?  At  all 
events  it  suggests  an  accompaniment 
of  sauce,  which  is  not  found  want- 
ing. 

As  a  contrast  te  this  wonderful 
specimen,  so  suggestive  of  a  poult- 
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erer^fi  shop^look  at  that  Imt  Cbe  care- 
fal  you  do  not  stare  rudely  under  it) 
'with  a  broad  brim  and  two  meagre 
feathers  sweeping  round  it  on  either 
side.  A  veil  conceals  the  lady's 
features,  and  altogether  tihere  is  a 
oonsdousness  about  the  entire  ar- 
Tangement which  seems  to  say,  'I 
am  determined  to  attract  those 
horrid  men  who  stare  so  rudely; 
but,  while  I  pique  their  curiosity,  I 
decline  to  satisfy  it/  Alas,  for  the 
Tonity  of  human  designs  1  the  veil  is 
hlown  aside  by  a  violent  gost  of 
wind,  and  though  we  hold  it  a 
sacred  canon  that  no  woman  can  be 
pronounced  *  ugly,'  yet  it  must  Be 
confessed  that  this  present  sx)ecimen 
of  the  fail  sex  approaches  as  nearly 
as  possible  those  dangerous  confines 
which  separate  beau^  from  its 
antithesis;  and  if  this  fact  were 
doubtfal,  the  certainty  that  some 
fifty  summers  had  passed  over  those 
would-be  veiled  roses  is  quite  unde- 
niable so,  (dlons,  and  with  a  due  re- 
gard to  age,  festhers,''and  rouge,  note 
that  variegated  hat,  made  up  of  scar- 
let plumes,  &ded  fiowers,  and  bits  of 
old  lace.  Why,  the  birdcatcher  in 
the  '  Zauberfiaute,'  might  have 
worn  it  as  a  badge  of  his  calling; 
and  we  cannot  but  arrive  at  £e 
conclusion  that  the  wearer  thereof 
had  vei^  muchbetter  invest  eighteen- 
pence  in  a  plain  straw,  and  trim  it 
with  simple  ribbon,  than  expose 
herself  in  such  a  May-day  affair  to 
the  astonished  breezes.  I  decline  to 
speculate  upon  the  character  of  this 
&ir  being,  not  because  she  is  worse 
than  her  neighbours,  but  because 
we  have  just  discovered  in  her 
antipodal  extremity  a  hole  in  her 
boot,  and  a  glaring  red  stocking 
above. 

But  why  is  that  dog  jumping 
and  barking  in  such  a  vociferous 
manner,  by  the  side  of  the  some- 
what fast-looking  young  lady  just 
h^ore  us?  By  Jove!  it  is  a  fox- 
hound, and  he  is  yelping  at  that 
fox*6  brush  in  the  Honourable  Miss 
Ilorkaway's  hat!  Yes,  positively, 
a  fox's  tall  encircles  it,  and  I  hear 
the  serious  joker  of  the  Excrescent 
Hotel  exclaun,  '  Her  hat  is  always 
well  brushed,  at  any  rate.' 

Of  course  the  Hon.  Miss  Hark- 
away  follows  the  hounds ;  but  as  I 


am  no  admirer  of  young  ladies  who 
kick  over  the  traces— I  beg  pardon, 
leap  over  the  fences,  I  mean — I 
had  better  not  speculate  upon  her 
mental  or  moral  endowments. 

Who  is  that  pretty  horsewoman, 
always  describing  some  new  curve 
of  grace,  as  she  canters  along  with 
the  most  perfect  ease,  but  withal 
ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  be 
down  on  her  saddle,  her  leg  against 
fiank,  the  rein  tight,  but  not  strain- 
ing, and  her  eye  ahve  with  fire  and 
energy,  as  her  thoroughbred,  prick- 
ing his  ears,  fancies  he  should  like 
to  shy  at  that  great  menagerie  van 
with  a  lion  at  the  top,  and  a  brass 
band  blaring  and  clanging  in  the 
front  ?  Soh !  ho !  softly,  pretty  one ; 
if  he  does  shy  and  prance  and  dance, 
what  care  you  ? — you  are  like  a  bird 
on  the  waves,  and  rise  and  &11  with 
your  horse's  movements  with  a 
grace  which  you  divide  between 
you,  but  with  a  strength  and  cer- 
tainty of  seat  all  your  own.  Look 
at  her  hat — a  chapeau  dliomme — 
how  well  it  becomes  her,  with  a 
veil  loosely  tied  in  a  knot  at  the 
back,  but  otherwise  simple  in  its 
copy  of  a  man's.  She  is  made  of  the 
same  stuff—a  combination  of  pluck 
and  womanly  attributes  —  which 
some  300  years  ago  was  chronicled 
in  Scottish  history  when  a  &ir  and 
rounded  arm  was  throst  into  the 
lacerating  staple  of  a  gate,  and  which 
only  a  few  months  since  was  found 
in  the  homely  housewife,  who,  ten- 
der yet  brave,  stole  from  her  sick 
husband's  side  while  he  slept,  de- 
scended by  herself  to  the  room  which 
burglars  were  entering,  and  steady- 
ing her  aim  upon  her  wrist,  fired  at 
file  cowardly  miscreant,  like  a  hero- 
ine as  she  is.  Canter  on,  pretty  horse- 
woman !  and  may  you  never  be  called 
upon  to  exhibit  &e  latent  courage 
of  your  high-bred  woman's  nature, 
nor  find  occasion  to  do  a  more  daring 
deed  than  to  guide  your  palfrey  skil- 
fully in  the  crowded  way,  accom- 
panied as  you  fly  along  by  the  truest 
admiration  of  every  i^h  manly 
heart,  as  well  as  of  every  kindly 
feeling  of  your  own  sex. 

Possibly  a  riding-hat  is  the  only 
portion  of  a  man's  dress  that  a 
woman  may  wear  without  detriment 
to  a  truly  feminine  nature ;  but  the 
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face  of  the  wearer  elioulii  be  oval, 
and,  above  all,  a  lady  in  a  riding- 
hat  muit  ride  ivell,  or  else  let  her 
betake  heraelf  to  Hampateod  Heath 
and  a  Jerusalem  pony. 

Of  all  the  ha&  that  have  lately 
cMme  into  vogue,  the  '  brigand '  hat, 
Buch  as  that  now  passing  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  way,  is  the  most 
peculiar,  owing  principally,  I  be- 
lieve, to  the  effect  which  it  has  of 
making  the  youngest  girl  look  old, 
or  at  least  elderly ;  and  of  all  the 
Bbange  phenomenon  in  the  hat  and 
face  lino  that  I  ever  remember  to 
have  Been,  was  one  of  these  hats 
worn  vrith  widow's  weeds!  Nothing 
out  of  Wales  was  ever  seen  like  it ; 
and  even  there  the  ccn^unction  of 
mourning  Mils  and  a  beaver  at  the 
top  of  them  would  be  a  rarity. 
Perhaps  the  most  becoming  to  the 
female  &c%of  all  description  of  hats, 
is  that  on  a  fair-headed  girl,  driving 
1^  in  a  boroucba  It  is  one  of  the 
ample  flap  sort,  with  a  full,  htmd- 
somo  ostnch  feather  encompassing 
it — a  kind  of  sombrero  maae  for  a 
pretty  woman's  fitce;  but,  on  tlje 
other  hand,  of  all  the  monstrosities 
which  one  sees  in  the  way  of  head- 
gear, there  is  one  which  oat-Herods 


fliem  all.     ItB  technical  name,  I 

believe,  is  the  'Cleopatra,'  and  it 
consiBtB  of  a  thing— I  do  not  know 
what  proper  name  to  give  it— sud- 
denly turned  up  at  tiie  forehead, 
like  the  leatlier  2ap  of  a  boy's  cap 
stock  upright  It  enlarges  the  fea- 
tures, gives  boldness  to  the  counte- 
nance, and  suggests  the  vilest  taste, 
made  even  more  apparent  by  a 
theatrical  ornament  placed. in  the 
centre. 

There  is,  however,  one  great 
charm  about  the  generality  of  hats 
now  worn,  which  we  must  not  omit 
to  mention — the  increased  value 
which,  by  contrast,  they  impart  to 
the  dear,  darhng,  ducks  of  bonnete. 
Bonnets  as  a  whole  (of  course  there 
are  profoundly  hideous  exceptioos) 
are  not  only  beooming,  but  give  a 
tone  of  sweetness  and  modesty  to 
the  female  foce  which  no  other  de- 
scription of  head-dresa  imparts ;  and 
though  bats  may  be  w^l  enough 
for  coy  flfteen.yet  if  a  lady  arrived  at 
womanhood  wishes  out  of  doors  to 
resemble  a  lady,  she  must,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  leave  off  her  hat, 
though  the  prettieat  in  the  world, 
and  take  io  a  bonnet,  if  even  a. 
'  scuttle '  or  a  '  poke.' 
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ENIGMA  FOR  SAINT  VALENTINE'S  DAY. 

OFT  standing  near  the  crowded  mill. 
Or  where,  heneath  the  flower-deck't  hil]» 
The  beehiveB  stand,  with  joyous  thrill 
I  hear  my  First. 

When  from  yon  iTy-mantled  tower 
The  hell  tolls  ont  the  midnight  hour 
I  wake  and  start  to  feel  the  power 
My  Seoond  holds. 

When  lovers  hand  in  hand  by  night 
Gaze  on  the  moonlit  sea,  and  plight 
A  troth  of  neiyer-ending  might, 
I  know  my  Whole. 


H.  B.  li. 
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A  LAY  OF  SAINT  VALENTINE. 

(Illustrated.) 

/yARAmial  CaramiaJ  why  the  blush  upon  your  cheek? 

Why  the  whisper,  why  the  stammer,  when  you  softly  try  to  speak? 
Why  the  radiance  that  lightens  all  your  face  in  happy  guise  ? 
Why  the  sparkle  and  the  triumph  in  those  gentle  hazel  eyes  ? 

FanciuUa  hdla  mia  J  shall  I  read  the  riddle  right  ? 
Shall  I  say  what  makes  the  rosy  flush  thai  deepens  in  the  light  ? 
'Tis  a  soinf  s  day — his  1  know  by  many  a  token  and  a  sign. 
For  to  you  there's  no  saint,  darling,  equal  to  Saint  Valentine. 

What* s  that  which  you  read  so  deeply  ? — ^Ah !  I'm  answered  by  the  smilo 
(Happy  offspring  of  a  pleasure  free  from  every  taint  of  guile) ; 
Lace-embroidered  margin — verses^pioture  pencilled  deftly.    Mine 
Is  the  true  guess — ^'tis  a  missiYe  sacred  to  Saint  Valentine. 

Dream  on,  daughter  mine.    Too  soon  may  come  the  clangour  of  the  Btnfe, 
All  too  soon  the  woe  and  turmoil  of  the  battlefield  of  life. 
Bream  on  brightly  o'er  each  honeyed  accent-— ponder  every  line» 
All  enchanted  by  the  magic  woven  by  Saint  Valentine. 

I  remember — ah,  how  freshly ! — ^in  the  vague  long,  long  ago. 
How  the  pulses  of  my  wild  heart  throbbed  so  fiercely  to  and  fro. 
As  I  wrote  to  her  my  darling — her  whose  beauiy  e'er  could  shine 
All  imchanged,  untouched— in  sentence  sacred  to  Saint  Valentine. 

How  my  burning  words  flowed  swiftly  I— how  I  added  vow  to  vow 
(And  the  very  phrase  is  graven  on  my  soul's  best  memoiy  now) ; 
How  I  strove  to  picture  passion  that  no  accent  could  define. 
In  the  simple,  earnest  verses  guarded  by  Saint  Valentine. 


Dm-H  iij  LoiUt  Baud. 

ACCEl'TEDl 
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Ah,  mj  duling !  I  hsTe  worked  and  buttled  now  throi^Ii  vaiiod  years. 
Yet  that  foded  scroll  of  writing  is  the  fountain  of  my  tears. 
I  could  weep,  lomembcrmg  how  my  wearied,  crashed  heart  could  but  pij>a 
For  her  Jobs  to  whom  I  marmijnvl  tows  lovod  by  Saint  Valentme. 

Do  I  sadden  you,  ma  miyvinme  t    Turn  we  to  a  happier  tfaeme  ; 
Baak  in  all  the  peerless  sunshine  of  j'otu*  radiant  flrst-loTo  dream ; 
Drink  the  joy  that  bids  yoxa  heart  boond  as  with  somo  El  jsion  wine. 
Add  another  to  the  pecans  sung  to  sweet  Saint  Valentine. 

All  the  air  to  yoa  is  halcyon— oU  the  landscape  tinged  with  gold — 
All  the  breezes  from  the  sonthword,  never  growing  harsh  or  cold — 
All  the  flowers  of  earth  seran  ready  a  fresh  corraiat  to  twine 
For  your  brow,  which  weara  the  joyous  gladness  of  Saint  Valentino. 

"W.  E. 
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TYPES  OP  ENGLISH  BEAUTY. 

(IL) 

ETHEL. 

HOW  dares  the  boisterous  wind  assail 
My  darling  fiur, 
And  boldly  toss  her  fluttering  veil 

And  silky  hair? — 
Blest  he— to  kiss  those  clear  grey  eyes. 
Yet  woke  nor  anger  nor  surprise ! 

Fair  Ethel  is '  Srhunting  boune ' 

This  merry  mom ; 
Loud  rings  across  the  dew-sprent  down 

The  cheerful  horn. 
For  she  like  Dian  plays  her  part 
To  chase  the  hare— and  chase  the  heart. 

Hark  to  the  music  of  the  hounds 

Among  the  fdrze ! 
Joy  brightens — ^while  her  bosom  bounds  — 

Those  eyes  of  hers : — 
To  saddle  all  then— and  away: — 
Love  and  the  chase  brook  no  delay  I 

Out  flies  her  habit  to  the  wind. 

As  on  she  speeds : 
The  boldest  riders  &11  behind. 

And  Ethel  leads : — 
Nor  shame  to  them  that  they  prefer 
What  is  their  fate— to  follow  herl 


TYPES  OF  ENGLISH  BEAUTY. (II.)  ETHEL. 


THE  TENANT  OF  THE  CHINTZ  CHAMBER. 


CHAPTEB  V. 


THE  VIBITOB. 


And  now  all  Bavelstock  mte  in  a 
flatter,  ilj  lady  had  a  bnodred 
plans  for  amnfiement,  a  hundred 
Uttie  anangemeiLta  to  make;  and, 
to  her  honooi  be  it  eaid,  she  fully 
acknowledged  the  extreme  service 
vhich  Mis.  Grey  did  her  at  thia 

None  of  the  state  chambers,  were 
they  ever  so  grand  and  rich,  conld 
be  fresh  enough  oi  pretty  enongh 
tbr  the  young  visitor  who  was  to 
come  wiUi  July's  first  morning  snn. 
'  Qwendaline  most  have  a  bowei,' 
said  my  lady.  'She  ia  like  one  of 
thoee  old  Saxon  princesses  who  al- 
ways lived  in  bowers,  nnleea  the 
poets  tell  fibs.  We  most  make  her 
a  bower.'  And  in  pursuance  of  this 
idea  etitf  curtains  of  roee-colom«d 
brocade  were  veiled  and  flonnced 

TOL.  m.— MO.  n. 


with  snowy  muslin.  Little  gems  of 
picturen  and  statuettes  gleamed  from 
the  fluted  hangings  on  the  n-alls. 
All  kinds  of  prettj  toys  and  orna- 
ments littered  the  tablea  The  roE^ 
hues  of  couches  and  chairs  were  also 
half  smothered  in  white.  The  car- 
pet was  a  verdant  sward  strewn  with 
moss-roaea  and  lihes  of  the  valley. 
Mirrors  shone  from  every  wall,  ro- 
I>eBting  the  room  and  its  contents, 
till  its  tenant  seemed  to  inhabit  a 
labyrinth  of  ftury-lite  chambras. 
The  balcony,  which  led  by  stairs  to 
the  garden,  was  stocked  with  the 
choicest  flowers ;  and  the  never-M- 
ing  ivy  sent  its  joimgest  green  to 
lap  pleasantly  at  the  window,  and 
wish  good-morrow  to  the  Incky  bird 
■who  had  found  so  Inxurious  a  neat 
And  after  all  had  beeo  completed. 
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even  to  Lady  Bavelstock's  satisfiac- 
tioD,  July  arrived,  and  conducted 
tlie  fiEdr  &wendaluie  to  Bavelstock. 
She  came,  riding  up  the  avenue  in 
her  pretty  green  riding-habit  and 
saucy  hat  and  feather,  exactly  like 
the  princess  in  a  feiry  tale — only, 
aJas!  there  was  no  prince  as  yet 
'Alas!  there  is  no  prince,'  sighed 
my  lady.  At  least,  her  thoughts,  if 
they  did  not  precisely  take  that 
form,  said:  'How  provoking  that 
Percy  has  not  come! 

She  had  written  to  him  some 
weeks  before,  but  the  dutiful  son 
had  returned  no  answer.  Whether 
he  had  got  the  letter  or  not,  my 
lady  did  not  know  -  but  she  clung 
to  the  fond  hope  that  the  postman 
and  not  Lord  Eavelstock  was  to 
blame  in  the  matter.  So  on  this 
first  of  July  evening,  after  the  bird 
had  been  introduced  to  its  nest, 
after  the  green  riding-habit  had 
bei^  exchanged  for  a  white  muslin, 
in  which  Gwendaline  appeared  as 
fresh  and  dainty  as  a  wood-sprite, 
after  tea  had  been  discussed  in  Lady 
Eavelstock's  fiavouiite  bow-window, 
after  many  of  the  new  songs  had 
been  sung,  and  a  good  deal  of  chat 
indulged  in— after  all  these  things 
had  l^n  said  and  done,  and  all  had 
separated  for  the  night,  Lady  Ravel- 
stock  sat  up  fuU  two  hours  writing 
a  long  and  urgent  epistle  to  her 
son.  The  gist  of  the  letter  was 
something  iSce  this: — 'Gwendaline 
Lisle  is  here  at  Eavelstock.  She  is 
a  very  lovely  and  lovable  creature. 
I  hardly  imagined  that  her  peculiar 
childish  beauty  could  have  develop- 
ed into  such  perfection.  She  re^ 
members  you  well,  and,  I  know, 
looks  forward  with  pleasure  to 
meeting  you  again..  Percy,  my  son, 
I  implore  you  to  come  and  spend 
this  month  with  us — or  I  only  ask 
you  for  a  week;  and  after  it  is 
spent,  if  you  do  not  stay  of  your 
own  accord,  I  will  annoy  you  no 
more  about  ii  You  know,  my  son, 
how  anxious  I  am  to  see  you  settled 
in  hfe.  Gwendaline  would  indeed 
be  a  charming  wife,  even  without 
her  thirty  thousand  pounds.  And 
this  last,  after  all  that  has  been 
spent'  (fiAie  had  written  'squander- 
ed,' but  scored  it  out)  '  of  your  pa- 
ttimoDy,  is  no  mean  consideratian. 


I  would  not  have  you  meroenary, 
but  surely  Gwendidine  is  all  you 
can  desire  in  every  respect.' 

Something  in  this  strain  was  the 
letter  posted  by  Lady  Eavelstock's 
maid  next  morning. 

Meantime  the  golden  hours  sped. 
The  princess,  being  of  a  lively  dis- 
position, was  fiEun,  in  the  absence  of 
ihe  prince,  to  make  herself  happy 
with  the  good  old  fairy,  her  hostess, 
and  that  agreeable  sbeule,  the  com- 
panion. Innumerable  <kives  and 
walks  were  taken,  new  songs  were 
sung,  and  new  stitches  in  embroi- 
dery taught  Lady  Gwendaline  by 
Mrs.  Grey.  On  a  stool  at  her  feet 
the  pretty  thing  would  sit,  her 
golden  head  close  to  Mrs.  Grey's 
Carmelite  sleeve,  and  her  airy  dra- 
pery sweeping  the  carpet.  Then, 
with  her  blue  eyes  wide  with  enthu- 
siasm, she  would  tell  the  quiet 
matron  of  beautiful  scenes  &r  away, 
in  lands  which  had  been  trodden  by 
her  wandering  feet  during  the  past 
year ;  or  with  sly  mischief  she  would 
describe  gay  balls  and  assemblages 
at  which  she  had  been  present, 
mimicking  the  tones  and  manners 
of  fops  and  UaaS  young  men,  till  my 
lady,  Ustening  through  her  afternoon 
doze  to  the  dear  child's  prattle,  grew 
fearful  in  her  heart  lest  my  lord 
coming  should,  by  too  much  conceit 
and  a£fectation,  disgust  the  girl,  and 
frustrate  all  that  had  been  so  long 
and  so  anxiously  planned  and  an- 
ticipated. Thus,  all  things  consi- 
dered, poor  Lady  Ravelstock  did 
not  quite  walk  upon  roses  at  this 
present  crisis  of  anairs. 

It  was  also  true  that,  though 
Gwendaline  made  herself  so  agree- 
able to  every  one,  and  seemed  so 
happy,  she  was  yet  not  quite  satis- 
fied with  her  visit  to  Eavelstock. 
It  was  true  that  those  dear  old 
childish  days,  when  Gwendaline 
rode  the  pony,  and  Percy  held  the 
reins,  were  by  no  means  forgotten 
by  the  heiress.  She  remembered 
her  handsome  young  knight,  and 
Lady  Eavelstock's  letters  to  her 
while  at  school  and  abroad  had  kept 
his  idea  fresh  in  her  mind  till  he 
grew  to  be  a  hero  therein,  and  she 
looked  forward  with  no  little  inte* 
rest  to  the  time  when  their  friend- 
ship might  be  renewed.    A  irisit  to 
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the  pictuTe-gaJleiy  had  introduoed 
her  to  the  external  of  his  manhood, 
and  many  a  pretext  was  aknoet  nn- 
oonsdously  made  afterwards  to  get 
another  peep  at  the  fascinating  £Bice. 
But  two  and  three  weeks  had  'passed, 
and  no  Percy  had  turned  up  at 
Bavelstock.    Gwendaline  began  to 
think  that  coming  home  was  rather 
didl  after  all,  and  to  consider  within 
herself  how  soon  she  should  return 
to  the  Beeches.    She  was  tired  of 
her  songs.    She  had  no  one  to  ride 
with;  for,  as  if  through  spite,  she 
would  not  allow  Lady  Bayelstock  to 
inyite  any  company  to  the  castle, 
pleading  that  she  was  so  glad  of  a 
quiet  country  time  at  home  after 
her  dissipation  abroad.    Neverthe- 
less, for  all  her  laughter,  and  her 
scxngs,  and    her   merry  anecdotes, 
poor  little  Gwendaline  was  rather 
disappointed. 

My  lady,  on  her  side,  watched  the 
post  as  only  an  anxious  mother  can. 
She  made  various  passing  allusions 
to  'Percy,'  generally  at  breakfast- 
time,  after  the  letter-bag  had  been 
rifled,  talked  of  his  'pressing  en- 
gagements,' his  'tiresome  duties,' 
&c.,  &o.,  in  a  vague  way,  which 
rather  led  the  visitor  to  imagine 
that  this  young  lord  was  a  kind  of 
modem  Atlas.  She  often  wondered 
to  herself  what  the  inexorable  la- 
bour must  be  which  prevented  him 
from  coming  to  see  his  mother  and, 
incidentally,  his  mother's  guest 
But  she  knew  little  of  'business,' 
and  rested  assured  that  the  great 
world  of  London  could  scarcely  go 
round  without  his  presence — ^in  &ct, 
that  the  motions  of  the  universe  in 
some  measure  depended  on  Lord 
Bavelstock's  exertions. 

Poor  Lady  Eavelstock  made  her 
vague  excuses  for  her  son ;  and  on 
ib^  occasions  Gwendaline  laughed, 
and  changed  the  conversation  to 
show  her  supreme  indifference  to 
Ids  lordship's  movements,  while 
Mrs.  Grey  laid  down  her  mufSn, 
and  lost  her  appetite  for  the  rest  of 
the  meal. 

And  all  the  while  Percy  of  Bavel- 
stock  had  received  his  mother's 
letter.  It  had  arrived  just  when 
m^  lord  was  on  the  verge  of  a 
miserable  and  unpitiable  despair, 
because  of  a  many-headed  vision  of 


ruin  conjured  up  by  his  own  reck- 
lessness, which  had  haunted  him 
night  and  day  for  a  long  time  -pasL 
Terrible  sacrifice  of  property,  shame- 
ful sale  of  his  birmright,  or  expo- 
sure and  imprisonment,  Lord  Bavel- 
stock  found  either  alternative  head 
to  choose.   His  lady-mother's '  chat- 
ter' about  'Gwennie  Lisle'  had  at 
first  annoyed  him;  but  tiie  latter 
part  of  this  second  letter  of  hers  had 
changed  his  mind.    How  could  he 
have  recollected  that  littie  Gwennie 
was   mistress   of  thirty   thousand 
pounds?      He    swept    away    his 
countless  threatening  duns  and  his 
desperate  thoughts   at  one   blow, 
and   walked  hurriedly  about  his 
studio.    This  pretty  Gwennie — ^yes, 
surely  he  should  go  and  pay  his 
respects  to  his  mother's  guest.    She 
was   a    sweet   httle   thing,  good- 
natured  and  passionate,  fiery  and 
gentle.    He  remembered  her  long 
golden  hair,  and  how  he  used  to 
wind  her  will  round  his  boyish  fin- 
ger;  how  she  used  to  pout  and 
scold,  and  finally  yield  to  his  slight- 
est wish.    And  after  half  an  hour  of 
this  kind  of  reflection  he  sat  down 
and  wrote  what  he  considered  a 
very  accommodating,  dutiful  letter 
to  his  mother,  announcing  his  arri- 
val on  a  certain  day.    After  it  was 
finished,  he  sat  staring  at  it  lying 
open  before  him.    He  crossed  the 
rs,  and  touched  the  stops  blacker, 
and  all  the  while  a  shadow  was 
gathering  on  his  face  that  darkened 
its  beauty.    He  threw  himself  back 
in  his  chair,  and  folded  his  arms, 
and  looked  doggedly  at  the  opposite 
walL     'Confound  it!'  he  said,  be- 
tween his  teeth ;  'confound  it!  why 
should  I  not?' 

He  sat  there  long  with  the  letter 
before  him,  cursing  under  his  breath, 
and  gnawing  his  lip.  At  last  he 
started  up,  and  threw  the  letter  in 
the  fire,  swearing  at  himself  for  a 
fool  whQe  it  burned.  Then  for 
some  five  minutes  he  chafed  about 
the  room  like  one  possessed,  till, 
wearying  perhaps  of  the  exercise, 
he  lit  a  clay  pipe,  and  sallied 
out  to  cool  himself  in  the  night 
air. 

But  despite  that  little  ranting 
scene  enacted  by  Percy  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  his  ^stodio,'  a  copy,  almost 
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verbatim,  of  the  torn  letter  wafi 
despatched  to  Eavelstock  on  the 
following  evening. 


CHAPTER  VL 

PLEASANT    NEWS. 

On  the  morning  which  brought 
Percy's  letter  to  its  destination,, 
break&st  was  rather  late  at  Eavel- 
stock. My  lady  had  a  headache, 
and  lingered  in  her  room  longer 
than  nsual.  In  consequence  of  this 
she  had  her  correspondence  in  her 
chamber,  before  descending  to  the 
br^Jcfast-room.  Poor  Lady  Eavel- 
stock! how  she  snatched  at  that 
letter,  and  read  it  and  re-read  it, 
with  a  wetness  like  tears  dimming 
her  eyes. 

She  hurried  down,  and  found 
Gwendaline  standing  near  the  glass 
door,  in  the  sun,  with  a  note  from 
her  father  open  in  her  hand.  She 
was  at  that  moment  trying  to  decide 
whether  or  not  she  should  inform 
Lady  Eavelstock  of  her  desire  to  go 
home.  She  felt  out  of  humour,  she 
scarce  knew  why,  and  vexed  with 
herself  for  being  out  of  humour. 
Her  pride  was  piqued,  and  she 
would  not  acknowledge  to  herself 
that  she  was  disappointed  because 
Percy  had  not  come  to  see  her. 

So  she  stood  at  the  glass  door,  the 
breeze  just  raising  the  golden  plaits 
with  a  'gentle,  lazy  motion,  and  a 
rose  from  the  creepers  outside  tap- 
ping her  cheek,  as  if  to  reprove  her 
discontentedness  and  win  a  smile  to 
the  arch  blue  eyes.  So  she  stood, 
and  Lady  Eavelstock  came  behind 
her  and  laid  a  kind  hand  on  her 
shoulder. 

'  Good  morning,  my  dear.  "Where 
is  Mrs.  Grey?' 

'I  don't  know — ^that  is — ^I  sup- 
pose she  is  still  rambling.  I  believe 
she  hasn't  come  in.  I  wasn't  think- 
ing about  her.' 

This  was  said  with  a  degree  of 
pettishness  for  which  the  young 
lady  would  reproach  herself  tlie  next 
moment  with  impetuous  sorrow,  as 
was  her  wont  when  she  had  misbe- 
haved. However,  Lady  Eavelstock 
was  too  full  of  good-humour  at  that 
moment  to  mind  the  little  girl's 
temper. 


'Well,  my  dear,'  she  said,  'I  sup- 
pose she  will  be  here  presently; 
meantime,  I  have  some  news  which 
I  hope  will  not  annoy  you.  Percy 
will  be  here  the  day  siter  to-<nor- 
row.' 

Gwendaline  blushed  with  surprise 
and  pleasure,  and  Altered: 

'.^amoyme?  Oh!  how  could  it 
annoy  me.  Lady  Eavelstock  ?  I  am 
sure  I  am  very  glad.' 

Some  more  studiedly  -  careless 
Sfpeech,  indeed  perhaps  some  mis- 
chievously-sarcastic speech,  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  coined,  had 
Gwendaline  had  time ;  but  she  was 
so  completely  taken  by  surprise  that 
her  tell-tale  iace  betrayed  ner  plea- 
sure as  well  as  her  tongue.  Lady 
Eavelstock,  however,  wsis  too  bu?y 
fumbling  among  her  letters  to  notice 
anything  else. 

'Shall  I  show  you  the  letter? 
Shall  I  let  you  see  what  he  says 
about  you?  But  no,  you  naughty 
girl,  you  don't  deserve  it ;  because 
you  don't  seem  half  enough  pleased 
about  his  coming.' 

Gwendaline  laughed,  coloured, 
threw  back  her  pretty  little  proud 
head,  and  declared  she  was  not  at 
aJl  anxious  to  see  what  Lord  Eavel- 
stock had  said  about  her;  upon 
which  my  lady  consigned  her  letter 
to  its  envelope.  Lideed,  she  had 
not  the  slightest  idea  of  showing 
that  letter.  Her  mother  s  heart  had 
got  a  bitter  training  before  it  could 
rejoice  at  the  reception  of  such  an 
epistle.  Perhaps  Gwendaline  would 
hardly  have  been  pleased,  had  she 
seen  Lord  Eavelstock's  cool  allu- 
sions to  herself  and  her  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds ;  she,  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  honmge  tJie  most  delicate 
and  reverential,  and  who  had  not 
yet  discovered  the  disadvantage  of 
being  an  heiress.  And  so  Lady 
Eavelstock  thought,  'where  igno- 
rance is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise.' 
Alas !  poor  little  Gwendaline. 

When  my  lady  made  that  an- 
nouncement to  her  young  visitor, 
the  two  were  not  quite  alone.  Had 
the  girl  not  turned  at  that  moment 
when  she  felt  her  friend's  hand  on 
her  shoulder,  she  must  have  seen 
l^Irs.  Grey  close  by  her  side,  about 
to  bid  her  good  morning,  and  enter 
by  the  glass  door.     But  the  ivy 
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screen  made  another  step  necessary 
to  bring  the  new-comer  in  view  of 
those  inside  the  room,  and  ere  that 
step  had  been  taken  the  word 
'Percy'  had  £a.llen  on  a  listening 
ear.  •  The  name  had  its  nsaal  mes- 
meric effect  upon  Mrs.  Grey,  her 
steps  were  checked,  her  eyes  lit  and 
darkened,  while  the  warm  colour 
paled  out  of  her  face.  Every  word 
of  tliat  short  conversation  was  de- 
voured, and  then  the  involuntary 
eavesdropper  crept  round  to  the 
firont  entmnce,  and  took  her  way  to 
her  own  chamber. 

Whatever  trouble  was  upon  Mrs. 
Grey,  it  had  only  five  mmutes  to 
indulge  itself,  which  it  did  with 
stifled  moans,  rapid  rushing  of  feet 
back  and  forward  from  waU  to  wall 
of  the  chintz  chamber,  silent  wring- 
ing of  hands,  and  hunted  staring  of 
eyes  that  seemed  seeking  escape 
from  existence.  Poor  Mrs.  Grey! 
God  help  those  who  have  a  recur- 
ring sorrow,  terror,  or  remorse, 
which  they  cannot,  dare  not,  share 
with  any  near  them. 

Five  minutes  for  a  greeting  with 
misery  in  solitude,  and  then  a  wan 
&ce  studying  a  smile  in  the  toilet 
glass,  and  trembling  fingers  arrang- 
ing disordered  gray  hair,  and  clothing 
it  with  a  spotless  cap.  Another  five 
minutes,  and  the  gray  woman  had 
glided  into  the  breakfast-room  with 
her  customary  cheerful  face  not  a 
whit  less  bright  than  usual,  and 
carrying  her  morning  offering  to 
Lady  Kavelstock — a  bxmch  of  wild 
flowers. 

There  <are  many  occasions  in  hfe 
on  which  it  is  a  blessed  thing  to  be 
of  no  consequence,  and  so  forgotten 
by  those  around  us.  This  morning's 
breakfast  was  one  of  these  to  Mrs. 
Grey.  She  minced  her  muffin  and 
sipped  her  coffee  in  unobserved 
silence,  whilst  my  lady  held  forth 
about  Percy,  and  Gwendaline  list- 
ened with  glad  interest. 

After  break&st  there  were  notes 
of  invitation  to  be  written,  for  a  gay 
entertainment  which  Lady  Eavel- 
stock  purposed  giving.  Gwendahne 
was  full  of  interest  on  the  subject. 
She  tripped  about  all  the  morning 
in  a  restless,  joyful  fever  of  expecta- 
tion. Although  she  had  declared 
her  indifference  to  her  old   play- 


fellow's coming,  yet  her  transparent 
character  shed  forth  her  gladness, 
while  she,  simple  girl,  was  quite 
convinced  that  no  one  knew  the 
secret  of  her  good  spirits  but  her- 
self. 

She  spent  an  hour  in  the  garden 
quite  alone.  A  rare  thing  for  her 
to  do.  Mrs.  Grey  raised  her  head 
from  the  writing-table,  at  which  she 
was  sealing  up  cards,  and  watched 
the  bright  hair  gleaming  among  the 
green  boughs,  and  the  slender 
figure  flitting  among  the  flowers  as 
she  wandered  about,  filling  her  lap 
with  blossoms  for  the  drawing-room 
vases,  indulging  in  one  of  those 
vague  golden  reveries,  into  which 
summer  days  beguile  youth — golden 
reveries,'  whose  sweetiiess  is  fancied 
by  the  dreamer  to  be  only  a  foretaste 
of  the  after  bliss  which  life's  full 
noon  will  bring  to  their  bps. 

Li  the  afternoon  there  were  visits 
to  be  paid.  Mrs.  Grey  had  got  a 
headache  from  the  heat ;  and,  leav- 
ing her  at  home.  Lady  Eavelstock 
and  her  yotmg  charge  rolled  off  in 
the  carriage  together.  Mrs.  Grey, 
fix)m  the  drawing-room  window, 
again  watched  the  airy  drapery  that 
hung  over  the  front  seat,  and  the 
delicate  profile,  shaded  by  the  pretty 
white  hat,  with  its  azure-tipped 
feather.  She  studied  the  girl  pretty 
closely  at  all  times;  her  eyes  fol- 
lowed her  wherever  she  went.  Gwen- 
daline and  she  were  good  friends 
now.  Did  Mrs.  Grey  love  the  girl  ? 
Was  this  scrutiny  the  result  of  affec- 
tion? Whether  or  not,  she  did  ac- 
knowledge in  her  heart  the  extreme 
lovabihty  of  Lady  Eavelstock's 
elected  daughter-in-law,  and  mused 
much  upon  her  evident  pleasure  at 
the  expected  visit  of  the  young  lord. 

The  carriage  had  been  gone  an 
hour,  and  in  tbe  late  afternoon  the 
air  stood  still  in  the  chambers, 
weighted  as  with  the  intense  heat  of 
an  Lidian  summer.  Mrs.  Grey 
wandered  from  room  to  room  in 
search  of  a  breath  of  cool  air,  and 
soon  found  herself  in  the  long  dim 
picture-gallery,  dim  even  then  at 
either  &r  end,  but  in  the  centre 
flooded  and  emblazoned  with  the 
deep  light  which  burned  through 
star  and  diamond  of  the  coloui^ 
glass  overhead. 
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Gliding  through  the  glory,  almost 
as  like  a  ghost  as  she  looked  on  that 
winter  night  of  the  sleep-walking, 
Mrs.  Grey  came  and  stood  before 
(me  of  the  pictures.  It  was  smiling 
in  the  sunshine.  The  woman  gazed 
cm  the  &oe  till  her  own  grew  con- 
Yulsed,  and  sinking,  she  Imelt  in  an 
agony  of  weeping  upon  the  mat, 
with  her  brow  against  the  frame. 
It  was  a  violent  storm,  and  a  short 
one.  She  rose  again,  walked  to  the 
balustrade,  and,  leaning  against  it, 
gazed  intently  at  the  picture. 

'It  is  past,'  she  said:  *1  vwotQ 
neyer  to  weep  again,  and  yet  I  have 
wept  l&e  tins.  I  have  dared  all, 
and  why  cannot  I  dare  bravely?' 

Then  she  went  on  talking  to  the 
picture.  '  Ton  shall  not  do  it.  The 
innocent  shall  not  sufi^.  You  shall 
not  do  it.' 


CHAPTEE  Vn. 


PEBOY. 


The  day  of  Lord  Bavelstock's  re- 
turn home  dawned  with  the  same 
vivid  brillianoe  and  breathless  heat 
wfaidi  had  reigned  over  hall  and 
meadow  since  July  brought  Gwen- 
dalioe  to  Ravelstock.  The  evening 
train  was  to  bnnghim  to  the  village 
that  lay  ten  miles  away,  along  that 
white,  green -hedged  road  which 
swept  from  the  gates  of  Bavelstock ; 
and  a  groom  witii  horses  had  ridden 
to  meet  him  the  day  before. 

A  loog  hour  ere  there  could  be  a 
possibihty  of  his  appearance.  Lady 
Bavelstock  sat  in  the  window,  look- 
ing towards  the  g^tes.  Her  sixty 
years  had  not  extinguished  in  her 
the  desire  to  appear  well  in  her  son's 
eyes,  and  she  nad  dressed  herself 
with  unusual  care.  She  held  a  book 
in  her  hand ;  but  she  did  not  read. 
Her  thoughte  were  gone  to  meet  the 
absent  son  whom  her  eyes  had  not 
beheld  for  three  years. 

Gwendaline  had  shown  some  ca- 
price in  insisting  that  a  ramble, 
sevezal  miles  into  the  park,  in  search 
of  wild  strawberries,  should  no 
longer  be  delayed,  but  ti^en  that 
very  day  by  Mrs.  Grey  and  herself. 
True,  Mrs.  Grey  had  hinted  the 
proposal,  but  Gwendaline  had  fast- 
ened on  it  at  once ;  and^  in  spite  of 


all  Lady  Bavelstock  could  say,  no- 
thing would  please  her  little  lady- 
ship but  to  dress  herself  in  brown 
hoUand  and  set  off  with  a  basket  on 
her  arm  to  the  park.    Perhaps  she 
intended  to  prove  to  his  lordtiiip 
that  his  arrival  was  not  an  event  of 
so  much  consequence  as  to  interfere 
witii  her  rambling  arrangemente ;  or 
perhaps  she  imagined  that,  if  he 
should  come  to  meet  them  a  little 
way,  the   introduction   would   be 
pleasanter  and  more  unembarrassed 
there,  under  the  trees,  than  in  the 
hot  drawing-room,  with  nothing  to 
teJk  about  but  the  weather.    At  all 
evente  they  went ;  and  the  evening 
sun,  quivering  down  through  the 
thicket  of  leaves,  found  her  and 
Mrs.  Grey  resting  on  the  cool  grass 
in  one  of  the  fiirthest  recesses  of  the 
park. 

Just  then  Percy  was  riding  along 
the  Bcorchmg  road  alone,  navinjg 
left  the  groom  to  look  after  his 
baggage.  Lord  Bavelstock  shared 
in  an  antipathy  common  to  his  kind 
— an  objection  to  having  his 
shoulders  burned  for  a  longer  time 
than  necessary.  So,  on  reaching  the 
first  park  entrance,  he  left  the  more 
direct  road  and  followed  an  irregular 
patii  through  dells  and  dingles,  till 
it  brought  him  to  the  very  spot 
where  tiie  ramblers  were  resting. 
They  did  not  hear  him  as  he  ap> 
proached— his  horse  made  no  sound 
on  Ihe  soft  turf.  Mrs.  Grey  sat 
against  a  stout  tree  with  her  back  to 
him,  and  Gwendi^e  lay  among  the 
fiom-leaves  beside  her,  holding  her 
broad  hat  up  with  both  hands,  to 
shade  her  race,  and  gazing  up 
through  the  boughs  at  the  little 
blue  lakeQ  ^  floating  among  them 
overhead. 

Both  were  startled  by  the  sound 
of  a  man's  voice  inquiring  cour- 
teously if  they  could  direct  him  to  a 
spring  anywhere  near,  as  his  horse 
required  a  drink,  and  he  himself 
was  parched  with  thirst  Mrs. 
Grey  uirank  farther  into  the  shadow 
of  the  tree.  Gwendaline  started  up^ 
colouring  vividly,  and  looking  as 
pretty  a  rustic,  with  her  coarse 
straw  hat  in  hand,  as  it  was  possible 

to  see. 

The  yoimg  lord  sat  composedly 
admiring  her,  and  waiting  for  hiur 
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answer  J  and  Gwendaliiie's  quick 
witB  soon  peroeiyed  that  he  did  not 
leoogmze  them.  Of  course  Mrs. 
Grey  was  nnJknown  to  him ;  bat  he 
might  haye  remembered  her  better. 
Her  little  ladyship  was  piqued  at  his 
forgetfnlness^  and  she  resolyed  to 
punish  him.  In  truth,  it  neyer  oc- 
curred to  Percy  that  this  simple 
wood-nymph  was  the  trayelled  and 
accomplished  Gwendaline,  whom 
his  mother  had  so  eloqueniJy  de- 
flcribed.  This  little  roatic  maid  was 
pretty  enough  for  anything,  but  she 
wore  a  brown  holland  blouse  and  a 
coarse  straw  hat ;  and,  in  short,  the 
idea  of  her  being  his  mother's  guest 
neyer  entered  bis  head.  He  ima- 
gined a  listless  beauty  in  a  most 
rSchereU  toilet,  with  hardly  energy 
to  fim  herself  or  torn  oyer  the  leayes 
of  her  noyel  this  hot  weather. 

Gwendahne  answered  bis  ques- 
tions by  first  presenting,  with  a 
great  deal  of  mock  respect  and  de- 
urence,  her  tempting  basket  of 
strawberries  for  his  own  refireshment, 
and  then  offering  to  lead  the  way  to 
a  stream  close  by.  Mrs.  Groy  neyer 
raised  her  eyes  from  the  book  which 
lay  on  her  knees,  and  themischieyous 
girl  indulged  her  whim  of  fooling 
theyounglord  to  her  heart's  content. 
As  for  Percy,  he  was  charmed  with 
the  freshness  and  good-nature  of  his 
guide.  He  belieyed  her  at  once  to 
be  the  daughter  of  some  neighbour- 
ing fimner :  this  part  of  &  park 
was  free  to  all  who  chose  to  walk  in 
it  He  was  charmed;  and,  while 
his  horse  drank,  he  plied  her  with 
questions.  He  affected  to  be  a 
stranger.  To  whom  did  the  park 
belong  ?  Gwendaline  informed  nim 
that  it  belonged  to  Lady  Bayelstock. 
Whereupon  Percy  said, '  Indeed  1' 

'Ibeheye,'  continued  Gwendaline, 
slyly, '  that  it  belongs  really  to  the 
young  lord;  but  he  neyer  comes 
here,  and  people  forget  about  him. 
He  is  only  a  kind  of  tradition  at 
Bayelstock.' 

Percy  cleared  his  throat.  It  was 
not  just  j)leasant  to  hear  a  littie 
country  girl,  be  she  eyer  so  charm- 
ing, talking  of  his  being  only  a  'tra- 
dition '  in  the  domains  of  which  he 
was  master.  He  swallowed  his 
Teocation,  howeyer,  and  went  on  with 
his  questions. 


*  Lady  Bayelstock  liyes  here  alone, 
then?    Has  she  no  yisitors?' 

'  Oh !  she  liyes  quite  like  a  hermii' 

'  I  thought that  is,  I  heard  a 

report  that  a  young  lady  is  staying 
with  her  at  present' 

'Tou  m^  Sir  Francis  Lisle's 
daughter?' 

'Exactly.' 

*  Tes ;  die  has  been  staying  there 
some  time;  but  she  is  not  at  the 
castle  now.  She  left  it  this  morn- 
ing.' 

Lord  Bayelstock  stooped  suddenly 
to  smother  his  angry  oath.  Gwen- 
daline hit  her  red  Upe  to  keep  the 
comers  from  going  on  into  a  laugh. 
Percy  was  no  longer  in  humour  for 
chatting  with  the  prettiest  rustic  in 
GhristendonL  Hemounted  his  horse, 
dragging  its  mouth  from  the  water 
rather  roughly,  and,  waying  an 
abrupt  adieu  to  his  fidr  tormentor, 
he  cantered  from  the  glade  and 
gained  the  beaten  path. 

The  merry  girl  flew  back  to  Mrs. 
Grey,  her  fiice  brimming  with  nus- 
chieyous  glee.  Beaching  the  tree, 
she  burst  into  such  a  fit  of  laughter 
that  the  dell  rang  back  the  pleasant 
echoes,  and  she  leant  against  the 
tree  and  wiped  the  bright  tears  from 
her  eyes. 

When  the  last  gust  of  merriment 
had  shaken  itself  free  of  her  happy 
heart,  she  stooped  suddenly  and 
snatched  the  book  from  Mrs.  Grey's 
lap. 

'There!  dont  be  yezed,  dear 
Mrs.  Grey;  but  do  come  along. 
I'ye  sent  my  lord  off  in  such  a  fuss. 
He  thinks  I'ye  gone  away,  and  you 
should  haye  seen  how  black  he 
looked  when  I  told  him.  Oh!  do 
come.  I'm  longing  for  the  fun  of 
meeting  him  again,  he  will  look  so 

foolish ^but  what  is  the  matter? 

You  are  so  pale!' 

\Nothing,  nothing,'  Mrs.  Grey  said. 
It  was  the  heat,  the  walk  through 
the  sun.  She  had  been  a  little  sick. 
She  was  quite  better  now,  &c.  &c. 

Gwendaline  offered  the  support  of 
her  sl^ht  arm,  which  was  declined. 
Mrs.  Grey  seemed  to  creep  ahnost 
with  a  shudder  from  the  touch  of 
the  gay  girl  who  tripped  along  by 
her  side,  trying  to  keep  her  feet  in 
measure  with  the  slower  steps  of 
her  companion,  and  in  all  ignorance 
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of  the  bleak  looks  which  were  cast 
oxitward  over  the  happy  trees  by 
the  wan,  averted  face  beside  her. 

When  Percy  left  the  glade  he  had 
tamed  his  horse's  head  towards  the 
village,  determined  to  set  off  for 
London  again,  without  crossing  his 
mother's  tiireshold ;  but,  on  second 
thoughts,  he  wheeled  round  again, 
and  hurried  on  to  the  castle. 

His  mother's  embraces  were  taken 
with  an  ill  enough  grace,  till  a  few 
minutes'  conversation  revealed  to 
him  his  blunder  in  believing  the 
gossip  of  a  girl  who  knew  nothing 
of  what  she  was  talking  about. 
After  this  discovery,  his  temper  im- 
proved rapidly,  he  talked  graciously 
to  his  mother,  and  laughed  at  his 
adventure. 

'  A  pretty  country  girl,'  he  said, 
'whom  I  met,  and  who  gave  me 
some  strawb^ries,  told  me  she  had 
gone.  The  little  baggage !  What  a 
dance  she  has  led  me !  And  pray, 
mother,  when  may  we  expect  the 
Lady  Gwendahne  to  make  her  lady- 
ship's august  appearance  ?* 


OHAPTEK  VIIL 

mebuy  as  a  mabbiage  bell. 

Great  was  Gwendaline's  amuse- 
ment when  the  young  lord  sauntered 
into  the  drawing-room,  and  found 
her  attired  in  most  ladylike  and  be- 
coming guise,  seated  in  the  bay  win- 
dow at  her  embroidery.  However, 
he  bore  the  laugh  very  well,  and  all 
things  went  on  pleasantly.  Mrs. 
Grey's  headache  prevented  her  ap- 
pearing again  that  night.  No  one 
missed  her.  Gwendaline  was  in 
high  spirits,  Percy  was  the  most 
gallant  of  cavaliers.  We  have  done 
this  young  man  great  injustice  if  we 
have  said  anything  to  lead  people  to 
believe  that  he  was  not  fiie  most 
polite  and  agi*eeable  person  in  tiie 
world — ^when  he  chose.  All  the 
favourite  songs  were  sung,  Percy 
turning  the  leaves;  and  then  he, 
who  was  a  most  accomplished  per- 
son, Bs  has  been  before  set  down, 
sang  to  his  own  accompaniment 
In  fact,  the  close  of  the  evening 
found  the  two  young  people  the  best 
of  Mends;   and  Lady  Eavelstock 


blessed  them  in  her  heart,  and  was 
happy. 

At  breakfBLst  next  morning  Mrs. 
Grey  was  introduced  to  Lord  Kavel- 
stock  by  my  lady,  who  was  so  kind 
as  to  pass  a  private  eulogium  on 
her  companion  for  her  son's  edifi- 
cation. He  bowed  to  the  lady  and 
stared  at  her,  and  then  tdok  no  far- 
ther notice  of  her  presence.  Cer- 
tainly, however  Mrs.  Grey  might 
dislike  his  lordship's  company,  he 
had  no  objection  to  hers,  and  did 
not  seem  to  have  ever  seen  her 
before. 

The  days  sped  merrily  after  this. 
Gwendaline  rode  off  every  morning 
in  her  pretty  green  habit,  more  like 
the  fairy  princess  than  ever.  And 
then  the  prince  was  by  her  side. 
The  prince  also  gave  the  princess 
drawing  lessons  of  bright  evenings, 
when  the  two  would  wander  off  in 
search  of  good  foregrounds  and  pic- 
turesque distances.  Also,  my  lord 
was  a  good  reader.  Indeed,  what 
accomplishment  was  there  he  had 
not?  After  breakfast  it  was  the 
wont  of  the  three  ladies  to  repair  to 
the  cool  shelter  of  the  trees,  when 
my  lord,  extended  on  the  grass  at 
Gwendaline's  feet,  would  read  aloud 
Tennyson's  sweetest  pieces,  with  a 
clear,  lazy  intonation,  which  was 
pleasant  to  listen  to. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  when 
Percy  paused,  in  searching  for  a 
poem,  to  repeat  a  little  bit  which  he 
assured  them  was  delicious,  and 
commenced — 

'  Break,  break,  break  I  on  tby  cold  gray  stones, 
oh! 


Mrs.  Grey,  sitting  in  the  shelter  of 
the  tree's  trunk,  with  her  face  turned 
from  the  rest,  fainted  quietly  away. 
Ko  one  observed  her,  as  she  did  not 
fall,  nor  even  stir,  and  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes she  regained  her  senses,  suf- 
fering all  those  terrible  strugghngs, 
those  deathly  chills,  and  unearthly 
hissings  in  the  ear,  which  come  back 
with  the  life  which  has  been  sus- 
pended by  a  swoon.  She  bore  them ; 
and,  lest  the  change  on  her  &ce 
should  be  seen,  she  made  an  excuse 
to  return  to  the  house  for  some 
wools  which  Lady  Eavelstock  had 
forgotten. 
But  Mrs.  Grey's   troubles  were 
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nothing  to  anybody.  The  snn  shone 
upon  eyery  one  eLae.  Lady  Eavel- 
stock  was  perfectly  happy;  Gwen- 
daline  lived  in  Paradise ;  and  Percy 
—well,  Percy  was  doing  his  business 
satisfiEtctorily. 

He  did  not  fail  to  dazzle  the  eyes 
of  the  young  heiress  with  his  lurtistic 
poweru.  A  huge  canvas  was  sent 
from  London,  on  which  the  charms 
of  the  Lady  GwendaJine  were  to  be 
perpetuated  for  the  edification  of 
generations  to  come.  He  fitted  out 
a  studio,  hung  it  round  with  pictures, 
and  set  up  his  easel. 

Accordmgly,  while  Mrs.  Grey 
stitched  at  the  window,  and  my  lady 
wandered  in  and  out  in  ecstacies  of 
joy  and  admiration,  the  girl  stood 
for  the  painter  in  a  white  dress  with 
her  lap  filled  with  flowers,  and  her 
straw  hat  lying  at  her  feet.  A  fisr 
vourite  bit  of  the  wool  was  chosen 
to  fill  up  the  picture. 

The  fair  model  was  not  very 
patient,  and  often  demanded  per- 
mission to  rest  herself,  which  she 
did  by  iTunmaging  about  the  room, 
examining  the  pictures,  and  asking 
questions  of  their  owner  regarding 
them.  On  one  of  these  occasions 
she  opened  the  great  portfolio  for 
about  the  hundredth  time,  and  began 
to  look  through  its  contents;  the 
artist  standing  by  the  while  with  his 
palette  upon  his  thumb,  twirling  his 
mahl-stick  in  his  fingers,  and  re^urd- 
ing  his  own  performances  with  a 
dignified  indinerenoe.  Gwendaline 
asked  a  lot  of  nice  little  foolish 
questions ;  my  lord  was  amused  at 
her  candidly  avowed  ignorance,  and 
flattered  by  her  constant  appeals  to 
his  knowledge  and  judgment.  She 
shook  her  golden  head  over  his 
sketches,  and  acknowledged  that  he 
was  a  genius;  she  never,  never, 
7}€ver  could  draw  like  that,  not  if 
she  were  to  learn  for  a  hundred 
years.  Percy  carelessly  deprecated 
this  emphatic  declaration,  assuring 
her  that  study  efiected  a  great  deal. 
Of  course  it  was  an  immense  advan- 
tage to  be  bom  with  genius;  but 
cultivation  was  quite  necessary. 

And  the  young  lord  tossed  back 
his  hair  from  hiB  handsome  fore- 
head, and  with  one  foot  drawn  back 
contemplated  his  work.with  a  truly 
professional  air,  while  Gwendaline 


glanced  at  him  from  behind^the 
Bristol  board  in  her  hand  with  reve- 
rential admiration. 

Contrary  to  her  usage,  Mrs.  Grey 
had  come  softly  from  the  window, 
and  stood,  embroideiy  in  hand,  look- 
ing over  Gwendaline's  head,  as  she 
sat  on  the  floor  inspecting  the  pic- 
tures. ^Stooping  quietly,  she  drew 
from  between  two  papers,  which  had 
got  curled  and  fastened  at  the  edges, 
a  sketch  of  a  female  head,  almost 
life-size,  a  very  beautiful  £Eice  shaded 
by  quantities  of  heavy  dark  hair. 
There  was  much  sweetness  in  the 
face  and  a  good  deal  of  melancholy, 
and  there  was  character  about  the 
mouth,  and  a  certain  firmness  which 
rebelled  against  the  soft  sadness  in 
the  eyes.  The  chief  beauty  lay  in 
the  colouring,  in  the  clear  fidruess 
of  the  skin  contrasted  with  the  ripe 
tinting  of  the  cheeks  and  lips,  and 
the  shadows  lying  on  the  brows, 
under  the  eyeUds,  and  thick  about 
the  head. 

It  was  seldom  that  Mrs.  Grey  ad- 
dressed Lord  Bavelstock ;  but  now, 
after  regarding  the  drawing  atten- 
tively, she  said — 

'  My  lord,  may  I  ask  if  this  is  a 
portrait?' 

Percy  looked  up  in  some  surprise, 
glanced  at  the  sketch,  reddened 
slightiy,  and  said — 

*  Oh  I  it  is  only  a  study  done  from 
a  model.' 

Mrs.  Grey  said, '  Thank  you ;'  and 
Gwendaline  picked  up  the  picture. 

' Oh,  what  a  lovely  facei  I  say, 
Percy*  (they  had  got  on  pretty  well 
durLig  the  past  six  weeks,  consider- 
ing that  they  called  each  other  by 
their  Christian  names,  as  in  the  old 
times), '  wasn't  she  a  beauty  ?' 

'  Yes,  pretty  well,'  said  my  lord, 
shifting  about  rather  uneasily,  as  he 
studied  his  work,  now  from  one 
point  of  view,  and  now  from  another. 
*  But  won't  you  come  now,* and  let 
me  get  on?' 

'Oh!  yes,  directiy,  when  I  have 
feasted  my  eyes  on  tins  beauty  for  a 
few  minutes  longer.    Mrs.  Grey,  did 

you  ever  see ?'  but  Mrs.  Grey 

was  gone. 

The  picture  progressed;  and  it 
must  be  owned  that  it  did  the  painter 
credit,  and  proved  that  he  had  at 
least  learned  something  whilst  play- 
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ing  artist  in  London.  Very  proud 
of  it  he  wa8y  and  very  complacently 
he  looked  at  it,  as  he  stood  grinding 
his  colours  before  the  canvas.  K 
any  one  had  come  and  whispered  in 
his  ear  that  it  never  would  be 
finished,  I  wonder  what  he  would 
have  said. 

Time  sped  on.  The  hot  July  had 
long  sinoe  melted  into  August,  and 
August  had  carried  its  purple  sha- 
dows and  crimson  glories  into  the 
heart  of  September.  It  had  been 
one  of  those  long,  unbroken  seasons 
of  magnificent  weather  that  come 
mrely  to  brood  over  these  changeful 
islands.  When  they  do  come,  we 
level  in  them  and  wonder  at  them. 
Sometimes  we  tiro  of  them,  and 
sometimes  we  fear  them  with  a 
"vagne  dread  that  the  shock  of  reac- 
tion will  be  sudden  and  severe. 
Who  would  not  rather  have  the 
fitfcd  pasong  clouds  and  rains,  with 
their  brilliant  intervals  of  sunshine, 
or  even  the  storm  itself,  than  the 
sultry  calm  which  precedes  it,  when 
the  ear,  tortured  with  stillness  and 
suspense,  listens  intently  for  the  first 
roll  of  the  thunder  ? 

Who  under  tlie  Bavelstock  roof- 
tree  had  thoughts  like  these? 
Percy?  I  cannot  tell.  I  believe 
he  sometimes  had  wakeful  nights, 
and  walked  his  room  when  he 
should  have  been  asleep.  But  how 
should  he  dream  of  storms  ?  There 
had  been  threatening  storms,  Tery 
black  and  dismal:  so  black  that 
before  this  he  might  have  been 
engulfed  in  their  horrid  shadow,  had 
not  the  tide  of  drcumstances  carried 
him  from  under  their  menace  and 
landed  him  on  a  high,  dry,  and 
pleasantshore.  Gwendaline— beauti- 
rolygay,  affectionate— vralked,  talked, 
and  rode  at  his  side  every  day.  He 
had  but  to  speak.  Thir^  thousand 
pounds  lay  at  his  feet,  inviting  him 
to  stoop  and  pick  them  up.  And 
still  he  delayed  doing  so,  and  walked 
his  room  at  night,  and  swore  at  his 
own  folly  -  then  went  to  bed  and 
dreanted  that  Gwendaline  stood  be- 
fore him  wearing  her  bright  hair 
in  a  net,  which  she  pulled  off  as 
he  knelt,  while  the  yellow  hair 
fell  in  a  shower  of  real  gold  about 

Why  should  Percy  dread  a  storm? 


True,  he  had  heard  of  strong  men 
being  felled  by  a  sup-stroke  m  the 
brilliant  noon  of  a  hot  day.  He 
had  known  of  such  a  thing  as  light- 
ning flying  out  of  a  cloud  and  blast- 
ing a  young  green  tree.  Was  it  the 
excess  of  his  love  that  made  him, 
whom  many  called  reckless  and 
daring,  quail,  and  fret,  and  bite  his 
nails  in  sullen  irresolution,  while  he 
stamped  his  foot  at  the  thought  that 
anything  could  come  between  him 
and  his  prize?  No;  surely  smiling 
lands  were  stretching  afiar  in  Percy's 
future,  and  he  could  dread  no 
storm. 

Was  it  Lady  Bavelstock  who 
nourished  a  fear  in  her  heart  and 
dreaded  the  future?  Alas!  no. 
Poor  Lady  Bavelstock  rested  like 
one  who,  having  toiled  a  weary  way 
up  a  steep  height,  reaches  at  last 
a  sunny  bank  on  which  to  repose — 
a  sunny  bank  which  may  or  may 
not  hide  an  unseen  predpioe. 

Was  it  Gwendaline  ?  No.  With 
that  light  step  and  gay  laugh?  No. 
With  that  bright  face,  for  ever  fling- 
ing its  happiness  like  simshine  in 
oi£er  feces  by  day,  and  by  night 
that  dreaming  head  with  its  golden 
hair  sweeping  down  the  white  pil- 
low in  the  harvest  moonlight?  No, 
no,  nol  The  young  heart  slept  its 
gulden  slumber.  It  was  not  yet 
time  to  wake  it 

It  was  the  gray  woman  in  the 
chintz  chamber  who  stifled  in  the 
breathless  sultriness  of  that  long, 
spell-like  calm.  It  was  she  who 
sat  waiting  for  the  storm  to  break 
over  her  head :  she  whose  eare  were 
distended  for  the  groans  of  the 
thunder,  the  first  roll  of  the  muffled 
drum. 


CHAPTEB  IX. 

GATHEBINO  SHADOWS. 

A  letter  which  Lord  Bavdstook 
received  in  his  chamber  on  a  certain 
morning  in  tiie  last  week  of  Sep- 
tember seemed  to  help  him  to  his 
final  decision  if  he  needed  a  help. 
That  afternoon  he  proposed  a  long 
ride  to  Gwendaline.  They  went; 
and  at  home  in  the  drawing-room  at 
Bavelstock  my  lady  chatted  her 
satisfeotion  to  Mrs.  Grey  all  day 
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long,  and  Mrs.  Grey  sat  at  her  work 
asnsnal. 

Bat  in  the'  evemng  my  lady 
dozed,  and  Mt&  Giej  strayed  into 
the  garden.  Smiling  and  ^ympa- 
ihisdng  with  a  kind  friend  does  not 
seem  hard  work  at  which  to  spend 
the  day;  bat  it  most  have  fisitigaed 
the  gray  woman,  for  ehe  walked  with 
a  weaiy  step  and  a  worn  face  down 
the  shady  alleys  of  the  garden. 

The  green  arcades  overhead  were 
toning  yellow  fiust:  in  the  snnset 
light  now  th^  seemed  changing 
meir  tints  at  every  moment  as  the 
^e  watched.  Decay  was  at  work 
already.  Amber  leaves  with  brown 
edges  lay  trodden  into  the  day,  and 
crept  in  mooldy  layers  in  rmder  the 
boxwood  borders  of  the  flower-beds. 
Every  groap  of  green  folii^  was 
dashed  with  some  deeper,  fierier 
cobar;  and  the  very  intensity  of 
brilliant  light  and  hae  seemed  to 
foirewam  that  neatraJization  was  at 
hand.  Soond  also  signalled  the  ear 
of  an  approaching  changa  The 
rostling  shower  of  leaves,  brooght 
to  ear&i  by  the  sweep  of  pasong 
drapery ;  the  pipe  of  a  lonely  bird, 
melandioly,  where  so  many  voices 
had  swelled  the  choros ;  a  low,  sad- 
den wail,  ronning  with  sabdaed 
cadence  from  tree  to  tree,  even 
ander  sach  a  sky,  all  said,  'Sam- 
mer  has  passed ;  let  the  earth  pre- 
pare for  desolation.' 

I  tiiink  that  the  hashed  isolation 
of  reocoote  coantry  places,  especially 
if  they  be  in  the  ndghboarhood  of 
ttie  sea  or  moors,  at  times  tempts 
Natare's  voice  to  speak  with  more 
than  osnal  force  and  intelligence  to 
the  listening  homan  ear.  We  lie 
awake  at  night,  and  we  hear  inde- 
flcribable  callings  and  whisperings. 
We  walk  abroad  at  evening,  and 
sbange  shadows  flit  across  oar  path, 
and  strange  voices  marmar  from 
behind  rocks.  The  ever-ronning 
river  has  taken  some  new  weird 
tane;  the  darkening  air  eddies  in 
rustling  waves  of  soand  aroond  oar 
heads.  We  may  not  be  able  to  in- 
terpret oar  great  mother's  langoage, 
forgetfiil  children  that  we  are,  living 
our  lives  apart  from  her,  and  seldom 
hearkening  to  her  vdce.  Bat  we 
JUl  her  meaning.  With  a  thrilling 
awe  we  bow  to  her  voice,  and  walk 


on  oar  way  with  nervoos  tread  and 
expectant  eye.  We  watch  and  wait 
for  the  Inevitable. 

Lady  Bavelstock  sooght  Mrs.  Grey 
in  the  garden,  and  told  her  that 
Gwendaline  had  promised  to  be  her 
son's  wife.  It  was  late  in  the  even- 
ing—quite twihght,  and  the  joyfdl 
mother  came  oat  sJl  the  length  of 
the  garden  in  the  chill  air  to  com- 
manicate  the  good  tidings  to  her 
companion  and  confidante,  not 
having  patience  to  wait  till  the  gray 
woman  shoald  come  in  from  the 
shadows  into  the  lighted  hoase. 

The  poor  old  lady  qaite  raved. 
They  were  both  so  happy,  she  said. 
They  were  made  for  one  another. 
Their  attachment  had  began  in 
duldhopd.  It  was  beaatifol  to  see 
sach  triie  matoal  lova  Ah!  her 
mother's  heart  was  at  rest  She  did 
not  care  how  soon  she  had  to  leave 
ihe  world  now.  And  the  two 
women  went  back  to  the  hoase. 

The  late  dinner-table  shone  in  the 
lastre  of  wax-lights,  and  the  fire 
leaped  merrily  in  the  great  comfort- 
able dining-roonL  Ease,  laxaiy, 
repose  were  suggested  to  any  one 
on  entering  oat  of  the  shadows. 
When  Mrs.  Grey  came  in,  Gwenda- 
line, tired  with  her  ride,  lay  on  a 
coach  in  shelter  of  the  sweeping 
window-cortains,  with  her  yellow 
head  resting  on  the  parple  cushion, 
like  a  primrose  on  a  bea  of  violets. 
She  was  watching  the  rising  moon, 
glistening  among  the  trees,  and 
cresting  the  line  of  ocean  visible 
from  the  windows.  Her  eye  passed 
over  the  shadowy  moor  that  swejpi 
dark  against  the  shining  water.  Its 
gloomy  stretch  could  not  make  her 
melancholy  then :  it  only  tinged  the 
scene  with  a  shade  of  mystery  which 
charmed  her  sentimental  mood.  And 
on  this  evening  she  was  sentimental, 
poor  little  Gwendaline!  Mrs.  Grey 
shrank  from  her,  and  sat  at  the  dis- 
tant end  of  the  room. . 

Later  in  the  evening  the  lovers 
went  off  to  the  billiard-room.  My 
lady  sat  at  the  fire  with  her  netting, 
and  talked  to  Mrs.  Grey.  Percy  and 
Gwendaline— their  looks,  their  cha- 
racters, their  sayings  and  doings  in 
childhood,  their  engagement  and 
approaching  marriage — formed  the 
sole  topics  of  her  convensation.  And 
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lira.  Grey  listened  and  assented^  as 
she  was  expected  to  do. 

Later  still,  when  the  drawing- 
room  was  dark  and  lights  were  in 
the  bed-rooms^  she  stood  at  her 
glass  looking  at  her  own  face  with 
wild  eyes,  which  seemed  to  say, 
'Shall  I  daie?'  She  bathed  her 
face  in  something  which  she  poured 
into  her  basin  from  a  bottle— some- 
thing which  washed  away  the  dark 
circles  from  under  her  eyes  and  the 
brown  colour  from  her  skin.  Coming 
again  to  the  table,  the  glass  reflected 
a  fjBice  so  different  that  it  was  no 
wonder  the  woman  herself  started. 
It  was  now  fair  as  alabaster,  and  the 
eyes  shone  large  and  brilliant  from 
under  the  shadowy  brows  and  lashes. 
The  Kps  turned  red  and  full  in  con- 
tract with  the  pale  fairness  of  the 
complexion.  And  over  all,  that 
strange  gray  liair  hung  like  a  cloud 
over  a  spring  landscape. 

She  looked  towards  the  passage, 
and  clung  to  a  chair,  then  sank 
into  it  and  covered  her  fSace.  '  I 
cannot  to-night,'  she  said ;  '  not  to- 
night' 

She  locked  her  door,  extinguished 
her  light,  and  crept  into  her  bed  to 
weep  and  moan  with  her  head  buried 
in  the  pillows. 

The  next  evening  was  one  of  ex- 
citement. A  ball  was  given  at 
Kavelstock  Castle.  Percy,  exhila- 
rated with  the  triumph  of  his  hap- 
piness, elegant  and  courteous  as  a 
prince,  handsomest  where  many 
were  handsome,  was  seen  going 
from  one  to  another,  dancing  with 
all  the  pretty  girls,  dazzling  them 
with  his  wit,  his  gallantry,  and  his 
good  looks.  The  elderly  gentlemen, 
to  whom  he  talked  wisdom  and  poli- 
tics, shook  their  sober  heads  when 
he  went,  and  gave  their  universal 
opinion  that  he  was  a  remarkably 
clever  young  fellow,  who  would  yet 
do  honour  to  his  name  and  country. 
All  the  old  dowager  mammas  avowed 
he  was  a  most  charming  young  man, 
though  not  too  much  so  for  that 
pret^  Gwendaline.  Unimportant 
male  branches  of  families  bit  their 
white  kid  finger-tops  and  looked 
after  him  with  envy,  while  others 
with  more  good  sense  and  good- 
nature followed  him  with  admiring 
eyes,  called  him  a  'jolly  fellow,'  and 


resolved,  if  possible,  to  cultivate  his 
acquaintance. 

His  long  absence  from  Bavelstock 
had  been  always  satis&ctorily  ac- 
counted for  by  his  mother.  Ho  was 
travelling  abroad,  cultivating  his 
talents  for  the  arts.  He  was  such 
an  energetic,  enthusiastic  creature 
he  could  not  settle  down  to  a  com- 
monplace life  of  ease  and  pleasure 
like  other  young  noblemen.  With 
this  kind  of  dust  continually  thrown 
in  their  eyes  by  Lady  Bavelstock  in 
her  periodical  visits  of  ceremony  to 
her  neighbours,  those  good  people 
believed  the  young  lord  to  be  a  kmd 
of  universal  genius,  a  wonder  of 
talent  and  research,  who  might  one 
day  flash  among  them  and  dazzle 
all  their  eyes.  Since  his  arrival  he 
had  made  himself  exceedingly  popu- 
lar; and  on  this  especial  evening, 
when  it  was  known  that  he  had 
plighted  his  troth  to  the  beautiful 
and  wealthy  Gwendaline  Lisle,  and 
would,  in  all  probability,  take  the 
lead  henceforth  among  them,  all 
faces  beamed  upon  Mm  and  all 
tongues  annoimced  his  praises. 

Lady  Kavelstock  sailed  about  her 
gay  rooms  like  a  kind-faced  old 
dowager  empress,  full  of  dignity 
and  hospitality.  Now  her  eyes  fol- 
lowed her  son  ;  and  now  his  future 
wife — '  queen-rose  of  the  rose-bud 
garden  of  girls '  there  blooming 
around  her,  Gwendaline,  dressed  in 
a  robe  of  crimson  velvet,  on  whoso 
soft,  brilliant  folds  her  arm  rested, 
as  fair  as  pearl,  with  rubies  glowing 
among  the  golden  wreaths  of  her 
hair. 

iViid  the  night  sped.  Hour  after 
hour  was  hurried  into  the  past 
"Wine  bubbled,  laughter  sparkled, 
eyes  slione,  and  hearts  danced  as 
well  as  feet  Servants  ran  to  and 
fro,  lights  blazed ;  all  was  glad  con- 
fusion in  the  castle's  living  habitar 
tion.  No  one  thought  of  the  lonely 
woman  who  sat  up  in  the  chintz 
chamber  with  her  racldng  headache, 
and  watched  the  candle  bum  down 
and  counted  the  hours.  In  the  dim 
picture-gallery  the  shadows  lay 
thick  upon  the  £aces  on  the  wall: 
and  in  the  deserted  studio  the  easel 
stood  solitary  on  its  three  skeleton 
legs,  and  the  curtain  hung  over  the 
unfinished    portrait — ^never   to    be 
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finished.  From  the  Tnndows  of  the 
chintz  chamber  and  all  within  its 
line  a   solemn  moon  was  yisible^ 

goating  above  sombre  trees,  and 
at  shadowy  moor  which  would 
leceive  no  gift  of  light,  and  that 
glistening  ocean  stretch  with  the 
land  rodks  thrown  up  black  and 
distinct  against  it  And  the  tide 
welled  and  welled  about  the  dark 


cliffs,  and  the  moon  beamed  and 
beamed.  And  still  the  time  went 
on,  as  it  ever  will  do  to  the  end,  as 
it  does  now,  as  it  did  yesterday ;  and 
the  night  Med  into  cUiwn  as  a  black 
stain  is  bleached  gray.  And  the 
waters  ebbed,  and  ihe  moon  set; 
but  to  flow  and  rise  yet  once  again 
for  the  gray  woman. 


VIOLETS. 

THE  DECISION  OF  THE  FLOWER.* 

•  0  gentle  tiower,  I  pray  thee  tell 
If  my  lover  loves  me,  and  loves  me  well ! 
So  may  the  fall  of  the  morning  dew 
Keep  tlie  sun  from  dimming  thy  tender  blue. 
Now  will  I  number  your  leaves  for  my  lot : 
He  loves  not— He  loves  me — He  loves  me  not  V 


L.  E.  Lakdox, 


EEE  the  swallo Vs  homeward  wing 
To  its  native  bower  hath  flown. 
Or  the  genial  airs  of  spring 
Prompt  the  cuckoo's  monotone ; — 

When  an  unseen  presence  fills 

Every  pulse  with  fresher  life. 
And  the  worm,  moist  air  distils 

Dews  with  honied  fragrance  rife ; — 

Hidden  from  the  garish  sun. 

In  some  nook  of  tenderest  green, 
Waiting  to  be  sought,  ere  won. 

Peeps  the  violet  from  her  screen; 

Coy  as  maiden  modesty. 

Bowed  the  common  gaze  beneath; 
Blue  as  fair  Floranthe's  eye ; 

Fragrant  as  her  odorous  breath ; 

Kedolent  of  pleasures  post, — 

Hopes  that  no  fruition  knew ; — 
Bliss,  too  bitter-sweet  to  last ; 

Faith  no  vows  can  now  renew ; 

♦  The  Decision  of  the  Flower  is  a  custom  well  known  throughout  Germany,  and  has 
been  long  adopted,  with  some  modifications,  in  the  northern  counties  of  England.  Goethe, 
in  his  '  Faust,'  has  introduced  Margaret  in  the  act  of  thus  testing  her  lover's  fidelity ; 
alternating  the  sentences  of  *he  loves  me'  and  *he  loves  me  not,'  as  she  plucks  off  one 
leaf  of  the  flower  after  another.  The  words  associated  with  the  removal  of  the  last  leaf 
are  supposed  to  decide  the  momentous  question  either  in  the  aflirmative  or  negative  as 
the  case  may  be.  Among  the  flowei-s  usually  selected  for  this  romantic  ordeal  may  be 
mentioned  the  violet,  daisy,  primrose,  and  forget-me-not. 


Bemembnmcer  of  loTe  and  epiiiig. 
Of  days  that  long  have  taken  flight ; 

Thy  simple  periiime  seeme  to  Ining 
Sweet  dreams  of  vanished  years  to  light ! 

ind  she  hath  gathered  violets  blue, — 
To  mingle  flowers  might  break  the  spell,— 

And  &in  would  try  the  feet  anew 
That  may  her  saddest  doabt  dispel ! 

Such  ordeals  now  are  idle  all ; 
If  needed,  love  is  love  no  more ; 


'  He  loves  me  not !'    '  He  loves  me  stiU  I' 
Oh.that  such  faith  were  yet  my  lot! 

Or  that  this  leaf  might  work  my  will. 
That  Bays,  alas  I  'He  loves  me  not!' 

'  He  loves  me  not  1'    It  cannot  be, 

Till  honour,  fiiith  itself  be  dead, 
ni  not  accept  the  sad  decree 

Till  every  leaf  I  hold  be  shed. 
Of  man's  deceit,  or  wild  caprice. 

What  recks  it  to  the  broken  heart? 
How  vain  the  breath  that  whispers  p«ace. 

When  love  and  hope  for  aye  depart  t 


'Ut  LOVES  UE,  HE  LOTES  HE  HOT.' 
(Sm  'VlOlXIB,*  p.  173.) 


TOBOGGININa. 


'  i  ND  what  is  Tobogganing?'  Trill 
A.  be  the  esclamatioii  of  nine 
out  of  ten  readers.  Well,  Tobog- 
gining  ig  a  Canadian  amusement, 
with  which  I  have  not  the  amalleet 
doabt  in  the  world  yonr  brother, 
oonetQ,  or  Mend,  whether  in  the 
Qnards,  Bifles,  Artillerj,  or  Line, 
now  garrisoning  British  North 
America,  has  by  this  time  a  very 
intimate  acquaintance ;  and  I  also 
venture  to  predict  he  will  mention 
its  delights  m  glowing  terms  in  the 
next  letter  he  writee  home,  if  he  has 
not  already  done  bo.  However,  as 
he  may  not  lake  the  Iroable  to  de- 
scribe it  minntely,  let  me  try  to  do 
so. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  ehock 
the  aensfbilities  of  the  Seven  Matrons 
of  Belgravia  and  their  snperlatiTely 


bionght  np  daoghters,  no  doubt, 
not  a  little,  and  yet  there  is  no 
more  harm  in  it  than  in  waltzing — 
both  are  innocent,  except  to  those 
who    wilfollf    make    them    other- 

Toboggining,  then,  is  a  sort  of 
'Monta^ie  Bnsse  au  Naturel,'  in- 
dulged in  after  the  following  man- 
ner:—First,  ss  Mrs.  Glass  says, 
'  Catch  yonr  hare,'  or  get  a  tobog- 
gin ;  and  here  let  me  remark  that  I 
never  fonnd  two  people  in  Canada 
who  spelt  that  word  in  the  same 
way,  tarboggon,  treboggin,  tobogon, 
and  BO  on,  ringing  the  changes  np- 
on  the  letters  like  a  sum  in  varia- 
tions and  comlunations;  bnt  let 
that  pass — it  is  the  name  of  an 
Indian  sledge,  and  this  is  a  sketch 
of  it 
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Tdbogginning* 


It  is  made  of  a  .piece  of  thin,  tongh 
wood,  about  8  foet  long  and  20 
inches  wide,  tamed  np  at  one  end, 
which  is  then  kept  in  position  by 
fiastenings  of  a  deer's  hide:  it  is 
farther  strengthened  by  a  coaple  of 
very  light  rods,  as  thick  as  yoor 
finger,  running  down  each  side,  and 
lyy  two  or  thiee  other  rods  crossing 
ihem.  The  bottom  is  then  perfectly 
smooth,  and,  as  yoa  see  by  the  pic- 
tare,  is  well  adapted  to  glide  lightly 
over  the  snow. 

Now,  when  an  Indian  goes  to  the 
woods  in  winter,  he  inyariably  takes 
his  tobo^gin  wi^  him,  on  which  he 
packs  his  game  to  carry  it  home. 
This  is  its  normal  use,  bat  the 
pleasare-loving  Canadians  use  it  for 
amusement,  as  you  will  see. 

Haying  got  your  toboggin,  you 
next  ms^e  up  a  party,  male  and 
female;  and  on  a  fine  day,  with  one 
of  those  glorious  Canadian  skies 
above,  and  five  feet  of  snow  below 
you,  start  for  some  neighbouring 
hill  where  the  ground  slopes  away 
smoothly  and  steeply — ^the  steeper 
the  better.  At  Quebec  and  King- 
ston the  glacis  of  the  citadels  were 
the  fayourite  spots;  at  Montreal 
'the  mountain.'  And  now  for  a 
little  work.  Tou  must  first  drag 
your  toboggin  to  the  top  of  the  hill ; 
and  although  it  is  very  light,  and 
you  are  feeling  cold,  you  wiU  most 
probably  be  warm  enough  by  the 
time  you  get  up,  especially  If  the 
slide  be  long  and  steep.  Aniyed  at 
the  top,  you  suggest  to  one  of  your 
fiur  companions  your  desire  to  be 
her  charioteer,  or  perhaps  I  ought 
to  say  tobogg^eer,  down  the  hill, 
which  polite  offer  she  (conscious  of 
the  penis  of  the  way)  declines,  till 
she  see^  how  you  can  guide  one  of 
your  fellow-men  down  first  If  you 
are  fresh  from  England  she  exer- 
cises^^a  wise  discretion;  for,  urged 
by  her  yote  of  '  want  of  confidence,' 
you  boldly  depart  with  your  yen- 
turesome  freight,  or  better  still,  for 
the  first  time,  by  yourselfl  Seating 
yourself  firmly  on  the  toboggin, 
with  a  bit  of  stick  in  each  hand  to 
act  as  rudder,  a  friend  starts  you 
from  the  summit  For  the  first  ten 
yards  or  so  your  course  is  true,  and 
all  goes  well ;  but  now  you  fiwcy 
the  head  of  your  toboggin  inclines  a 


little  too  much  to  the  right,  so, 
acjording  to  instractions,  you  in- 
stantly use  the  left-hand  rudder  by 
plunging  it  into  the  snow.  Alas! 
'  gentiy  does  it '  is  as  true  here  as  in 
horsebreaking:  your  craft  immedi- 
ately answers  to  the  helm,  and 
swin^  round  to  the  left,  of  course 
ton  times  too  much.  '  Eight  hand ! 
right  hand!'  shout  your  sympa- 
thizing Mends,  and  in  it  goes  twice 
as  hard  as  the  other — ^bmigs  your 
toboggin  broadside  on  to  me  lull, 
and  a  roll  is  ineyitable;  besides 
which,  your  treacherous  ydiicle,  left 
to  itself,  slowly  rights,  gathers  way, 
and  by  the  time  you  pick  yourself 
up,  is  going  down  the  nill  at  a  pace 
wnich  will  certainly  giye  you  half-a- 
mile's  run  to  fetch  it  Neyer  mind, 
a  roll  in  the  snow  does  not  hurt, 
and  an  Englishman  won't  be  done ; 
so  off  you  go,  and  in  ten  minutes 
are  up  the  hill  again,  and  ready  for 
another  trial. 

But  now  mark  this  parly  start  on 
their  trip,  and  see  if  you  can  gather 
ahintortwa  The  gentleman  has 
toboggined  since  he  was  fiye  years 
old,  and  so  ought  to  be  a  pretiy 
good  hand.  The  lady  he  asoi  has 
no  hesitation  in  trusting  herself  to 
him.  Gathering  herself  well  to- 
gether, and  tucking  in  all  super- 
fluous garments,  she  seats  herself  in 
the  front  part  of  the  toboggin,  he 
immediately  behind  her,  as  you  see 
in  the  pictare. 

And  off  they  go.  See  how  the 
lightest  touch  to  right  or  left  cor- 
rects any  Mttle  deyiation  in  its 
course.  In  truth,  it  requires  but 
yery  little  guidance;  the  'way'  the 
craft  has  on  must  almost  keep  its 
head  straight  if  it  is  let  alone,  and 
has  a  good  start  Eyery  moment  it 
goes  quicker  and  quicker  —  ten, 
twenly,  thirty  miles  an  hour  is  the 
pace  if  the  snow  is  hard,  ttie  tobog- 
gin well  worn,  and  the  hill  steep. 
They  dash  by  you  toiling  up  the 
hill  in  a  cloud  of  snow  of  uieir  own 
raising,  and,  almost  breathless,  find 
themselyes  at  the  end  of  the  incline, 
but  stall  carried  &r  on  to  the  leyel 
by  the  impetus  they  haye  acquired : 
slower  and  slower  th^  go,  and  finally 
come  to  a  standstilL 

But  what  a  glorious  spin  they 
haye  had!    The  rash  in  those  two 
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,  in  which  thejhave  come 
nearly  a  mUe,  vas  of  iteelf  worth 
coming  to  Canada  fer.  Tou  will 
never  get  it  in  England,  for  yoa 
hare  neither  the  bqow  nor  the  to- 
boggin.  Yoa  mnet  go  the  Weet 
Indies  to  eat  land-erabe,  and  to 
Canada  to  leara  toboggining,  A 
steady  hand,  a  good  eye,  and  tole- 
rable nerve  will  eoon  make  yoa  au 
fait,  and  then  yon  will  easily  suc- 
ceed in  getting  a  foir  freight.  Even 
if  yon  do  get  an  occasional  roll, 
what  of  it?  Either  the  Canadian 
ladies  manage  their  crinolines  bet- 
ter than  the  English  ones,  or  take 
some  unknown  precantion  before 
Qiey  go  tobogginmg;  for  there  are 
more  '  strange  objects '  to  be  seen  in 
one  day  at  the  seaside,  gathering 
sea -anemones  and  zoophytes  at 
Scarborongh  or  Efracombe,  than  I 
iaw  in  three  seasons'  tobc^^niug  in 


So,  fair  reader,  if  love  or  fbrttme 
ever  carry  yon  to  Canada,  do  not 
fail  to  join  the  first  toboggining 
^irty  yon  are  inrited  to.  Cc^olt  a 
Canadian  friend  about  the  little 
aEfoire  above  alluded  to.  Put  aside 
yonr  English  scruples,  and  I  think 
yon  will  candidly  confess  that  a 
good  slide  is  capital  fan,  although 
yon  are  obliged  to  lean  somewhat 
fimn'iiftrly  npou  yoox  Canadian 
guid& 

After  yon  have  leomt  tobog- 
gining, should  yonr  ^ood  fortune 
take  you  to  Quebec  in  the  early 
^ring  of  the  year,  you  will  most 
likely  be  asked  to  join  a  eliding- 
part;  at  Uontmorenci. 

This  is  the  cr^me  de  la  crSme  td 
the  art,  and  on  its  glories  I  will  fX- 
patiata  some  fatnre  time. 

P.L. 


THE  CATTLE  SHOW. 

(iHOLUDINa  A  SKFItS  OF  TWO  '  AHQOB '  AT  ISLraOTOM.) 


Dk&b  Ms.  Editor, 
TITHEN  my  tmcle  John,  vhoee 
tT  T^nfi^ffflftirfl  uid  godson  I  hftvo 
the  bononr  to  be,  has  got  a  project 
in  his  head,  nothing  in  this  world 
but  an  attack  of  gont  (to  which  he 
is  occasionally  s^ject)  can  swerve 
him  from  his  porpoae.  It  is  a  clear 
case  of 

'  Jotwin  el  lenusm  pni[i»lU  vtram,'  &c 

by  vrluch,  translated  i 


that  he  is  just  one  of  tlioee  tenacioiis 
old  parties  who  will  carry  ont  what 
he  proposes.  For  instance,  a  week 
or  BO  before  Christmas,  instead  of 
remaining  quietly  at  Hollygate  until 
after  tbat  ^tive  season  had  passed, 
nothing  wonld  satisfy  him  bnt  run- 
ning up  to  town  for  we  Cattle  Show; 
and  as  if  this  was  not  sofficiently 
irmtiDnal  in  a  pemm  of  his  age,  he 
must  needs  biing  two  of  '  the  girls,' 


t.  e.  my  fair  cousins,  with  him.  Not 
that  they  raised  any  particolai  ob- 
jections to  coming.  Why  should 
they?  Wasn't  Agnes,  their  eld^ 
Bister,  left  at  home  to  manage  the 
house,  with  the  aasiBtance  of  Mrs. 
Flumtree,  the  housekeeper  (who,  I 
ma;  here  remark,  en  pastant,  has 
the  fiiiost  receipt  for  egg-flip  known 
in  the  west  of  England )  ?  '  Wasn't 
Agnes,'  they  urged,  'left  there  by 
her  own  choice,  and  for  the  express 
porpose  of  seeing  about  the  coals, 
and  blankets,  and  woollen  socks  for 
half  the  poor  in  the  village — of 
going  to  read  to  Goody  Thompson's 
boy,  who  was  laid  up  with  a  bad 
foot— of  helping  tbe  curate  in  the 
choir  practice  at  St  Mary's,  and 
finishing  the  embroidery  of  that 
antipendinm  ?'  Of  coarse  she  was ; 
and  so  you  wUI  find  in  every  hmily 
some  dear,  good '  angel  in  the  honso ' 
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who  is  always  ready  to  do  duty  foz 
us  all — tonday  for  you,  my  fair 
peruser ;  to-morrow,  perhaps,  for 
me — no  matter— any  one  sue  can 
assist  in  her  unselfish,  quiet  way, 
while  we  go  on  our  way,  and  take 
our  pleasure. 

So  Bose  and  Eitty  came  with  their 
papa  to  town,  and  put  up  at  Box's 
mmed   hotel    in    Jermjn    Street, 
whither  I  was  summoned  from  my 
chambers  by  a  little  mauve-coloured 
billet  soon  after  their  arrival.  Upon 
my  word,  there  is  no  end  of  these 
interruptions  to  work.    They  come 
periodically  to  every  British  student 
who  doesn't  lead  ihe  life  of  a  her- 
mit    Look  at  Christmas,  for  in* 
stance.    That  is  a  time  of  the  year 
especially  set  apart  and  dedicated 
(with  sanction  of  the  Church)  to 
honest  pleasure.    Can  I  be  drawing 
the  figure  when  I  ought  to  be  draw- 
inp;  forfeits — cutting  chalk  when  I 
might  be  carving   turkey — using 
caoutchouc  instead  of  taking  a  hand 
at  another  sort  of  rubber,  and  mix- 
ing varnishes  as  a  miserable  substi- 
tute for  whiskey-punch  ?    Of  course 
not;  and  so  Christmas  is  my  Grand 
Annual  Intenruption  Number  One. 
Well,   I   have   scarcely   recovered 
firom  the  unsettling  effects  of  this 
festivity    when    the    Season    ap- 
proaches.   Perhaps  I  have  sent  my 
great  work  of  the  year  to  the  Boyal 
Academy — say  an  heroic  incident  in 
the  battie  of  Prague  (suggested  by 
certain   passages  in  a  celebrated 
musical  composition  of  that  name), 
or  the  Birth  of  Si  Simeon  Stylites 
perhaps ;  in  short,  I  have  produced 
a  sensation  picture,  or  perhajw  on 
the  other  hand,  which  is  more  pro- 
bable, I  have  done  nothing  of  the 
kind*    Anyhow,  what  with  drums. 
Touts,  hops,  and  tea-fights,  no  one 
can  work — no  one  can  paint  in  the 
Season,  except,  perhaps,  a  few  old 
dowagers  who  exercise  that  art  in 
the  most  strictly  private  manner, 
and  generally  in  repairing  their  own 
complexions.    So  the  London  Sea- 
son is  my  Grand  Annual  Interrup- 
tion Number  Two.     As  for  the 
autumn,  every  one,  as  you  know, 
goes  out  of  town ;  and  though  one 
may  repair  to  the  seaside  ostensibly 
fcrr  the  sake  of  sunsets—mount  Ben 
Kevis  in  search  of  limdscape,  and  go 


yachting  to  study  waves— I  know 
ftdl  well  how  all  these  pseudo- 
artistic  excursions  end,  as  &r  as  I 
am  concerned,  and  how  impossible 
it  is  to  call  the  Long  Vacation  any- 
thing but  my  Grand  Annual  Liter- 
ruption  Number  Three. 

The  slight  hiatus  in  my  studies 
occasioned  by  my  cousins'  arrive  in 
town,  I  cannot  (in  common  gal- 
lantry) say  that  I  regret    Indeed, 
as  I  had  not  seen  them  for  some 
three  months,  I  laid  aside  my  mahl- 
stick  cheerfidly  at  their  summonp-, 
and  did   not   grumble  when    Mr. 
Hansom's  representative,  who  drove 
me  to  Jermyn  Street,  romanced  con- 
siderably on  his  proper  &re.    Who- 
could  venture  on  a  dispute  with  a 
cabman  before  the  threshold  of  Box's 
famous  hostelry?    There  is  an  air 
of  quiet  dignity  about  the   place 
which  rises  above  the  consideration 
of  shillings,  which  no  one,  with  a 
due  respect  for  Box  and  the  Consti- 
tution, would  venture  to  disturb. 
The  bare  idea  of  an  altercation  witli 
Mr.  Badge  Two-naught-seventy-six 
— of  his  asking  satirically,  on  receipt 
of  the  proper  fere, '  What's  this  ?*— 
of  his  remarking,  audibly,  that  I  was 
no  gentleman — of  his  suggesting, 
with  irony,  that  I  had  better  keep 
the  proffered  sum  for  my  washing, 
&c.,  &c.— filled  me  with  a  silent 
horror ;  and  I  confess  that  I  would 
have  paid  anything  rather  than  in- 
cur the  mild,  reproachful  look  of 
that  too  respectable  porter  in  Box's 
haU  after  such  a  scene.    It  may  be 
a  superstition  on  my  part  arising 
from  youthfal  associations,  but  I 
have  sJways  looked  on  Box's  esta- 
blishment   as    the    great  original 
metropolitan  femily  hotel,  of  which 
all   imitations  must  be  spurious. 
Talk  not  to  me  of  Claridge  and 
Mivart —  of  monster  terminus  ho- 
tels, and  modem  innovations.    A 
century  of  patronage  has  given  Box 
his   fame.    The  wide   and  *many- 
paned  bay-windows  projecting  mo- 
destly into  the  street— the  carved 
oak  staircase  winding  up  to  bed- 
rooms, of  which  fiDur-posters  form 
the  leading  featiure,  and  all  other 
articles  of  furniture  are  kept  sub- 
ordinate—the snug  but  ample  coffee- 
room,  built  at  a  time  when  people 
really  ordered   coffee  in  it  — but, 
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above  all,  the  dear  old-&8hioned  bar, 
redolent  of  brown  sherry  and  fra- 
grant sonchong  (N.B.  All  truly  re- 
spectable bars  are  sure  to  smell  of 
tea)— these,  I  say,  are  signs  of  com- 
fort and  hospitality  which  are  pecu- 
liarly characteristic  of  Box's  honse. 
I  am  ushered  by  a  most  demure 
«nd  deferential  waiter  into  one  of 
Box's  sitting-rooms,  and  find  my 
worthy  uncle  and  fair  cousins  difr- 
cussing   one  of  Box's  break&sts, 
including     Box's    fieonous    bacon, 
bread,  and  butter.  Miss  Bose  grace- 
fully presiding  at  the  tea-urn,  and 
Kit^,  with  her  healthy  rural  appe- 
tite, going  in    for  muffins  to  an 
extent  that  would  at  once  have  in- 
capacitated me   for  any  physical 
exertion  during  the  day.    As  for 
my  uncle,  he  grated  me  as  much 
like  a  &ther  as  is  consistent  with 
the  dignity  of  an  uncle,  and  forth- 
with announced  that  they  were  all 
going   to   the   Cattle    Show   after 
breal^t,  and  expected  me  to  be 
their  escort 

Now,  not  being  of  a  peculiarly 
agricultural  or  bucolic  turn  of  mind 
myself,  and  being  equally  ignorant 
of  the  merits  of  '  Scotcb-polled '  and 
'short   horns,'  I   would   willingly 
have  proposed  some  other  diversion ; 
But,  m  the  first  place,  there  was 
nothing  else  going  on  at  that  hour 
of  the  morning,  and  secondly,  Bo~ ; 
but  am  I  bound  to  give  a  second 
reason  ?    Of  course  I  compUed  with 
Mr.  Winsome's  wishes  like  a  dutifal 
nephew — dawdled   over  breakfiast 
until  mid-day,  when  one  of  Box's 
double  broughams  was  ordered,  and 
we  all  drove  off  to  Islington.    The 
road  to  that  remote  but  favoured 
suburb  first  lay  ^through  the  west- 
end  squares  and  streete,  and  Eitty 
begged  that  I  would  ask  the  man  to 
drive  as  slowly  as  possible,  that  she 
might  enjoy  that  transient  prospect 
of  shoD-windows  which  appears  to 
be  a  nef^er-failing  source  of  pleasure 
to  the  youthful,  and  especially  fe- 
male, mind ;  and  this  &ct  (added  to 
the  somewhat  antiquated  appearance 
of  our  carriage,  wfdch,  though  emi- 
nently respectable,  was  certamly  out 
of  date)  caused  many  impleasant 
observations  to  be  levelled  at  the 
head  of  our  charioteer  when,  by 
loitering  about,  he  came  in  contact 


with  other  vehicles.  Indeed,  some 
gentlemen  of  the  whip  addressed 
him  from  the  omnibuses  as  'gar- 
dener,' thereby  implying  an  un- 
generous suspicion  that  his  avoca- 
tion was  of  a  twofold  character,  and 
desiring  him,  ever  and  anon,  in  em- 
phatic language,  to  'wake  up,'  as 
though  he  had  been  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  a  powerful  opiate.  But 
88  we  left  the  busy  pavement  and 
glittering  shop-windows  of  the  west, 
our  pace  grew  fifister,  and  presently 
we  entered  on  that  long  and  dreary 
wilderness,  the  New  Boad. 

There  is  something  to  me  pain- 
fully deceptive  in  the  title  of  that 
thoroughfar&     In  a  'New'  Road 
one  would  naturally  expect  some- 
thing bright  and  cheerful,  with  all 
the  latest  improvements   in  mac- 
adamization,  well-diained   gutters, 
wide    and     ckan-swept    trottoirs, 
young  saplings  planted  by  the  way- 
side, or  at  least  a  street  of  well-built, 
tidy  bouses.    But,  alas!  as  the  poet 
has  remarked, '  Whaf  s  in  a  name?* 
The  New  Boad  has  only  one  element 
of  novelty  about  it,  which  is,  that  it 
looks  as  if  it  had  been  begun,  cmd 
never  meant  to  be  finished.    It  is  a 
sort  of  cheax>-and-nasty  speculation 
ground— a  half-refonned  Alsatia — ^a 
vulgar  compromise  between  semi- 
genteel  residences  and  shabby  shops 
— a  dingy  colony  of  ugly  trades. 
Here  on  the  right  an  enterprising 
builder  rears  his  sign  before  a  yard 
where    scaffold-poles   and   ladders 
crop  up  innumerable.     Over  the 
way  a  stonemason  or  statuary  is 
established,  who  fills  his  court  with 
plaster  casts  from  the  antique  or 
monster  vases  for  the  gardens  of  the 
great.    Perhaps  Antmous  appears 
without  a  nose,  or  Jove  Omnipotens 
with   dank  green  mildew  on   his 
compo  beard.    Sometimes  the  gla- 
diators wrestle  there  begrimed  and 
sooty,  or  Aphrodite  rises  from  be- 
hind a  row  of  chimn^-pots.    Anon 
a  monster  lion  wags  his  broken  tail 
ignobly  at  the  passing  cabs,  and 
here  and  there  you  see  a  headless 
eagle  perched  upon  a  moss-grown 
oohiinn. 

A  littie  further  on  is  the  lollipop 
shop  ftdl  of  stale  pastry  and  fiy- 
blown  buns.  Here  you  may  buy 
the   celebrated  Alb^    rock    and 
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dubious '  bull's  eyes/  or  those  well- 
pmffed  lozenges  described  as  '  congh 
no  more'  (piobably  from  the  speed 
wilh  which  they  put  the  snoeier 
beyond  the  reach  of  medicine). 
Here  also  are  ginger-pop  and  that 
mysterious  effervescent  white  pow- 
der which  is  always  kept  in  hght- 
green  bottles,  and  called  sherbet,  for 
the  consumption  of  little  boys  who 
wUl  pay  twopence  for  a  stomach- 
ach&  And  all  along  the  road,  at 
certain  intervals,  are  stationed  rude 
and  greasy  men,  with  tightly-but- 
toned coats  and  paper  collars,  who 
thmst  into  the  faces  of  the  passers- 
by  a  pair  of  vulgar,  worthless  photo- 
graphs, with  a  saucy  hint  that  you 
should  'ave  yer  portrait  took  for 
sixpence.  I  wonder  by  what  strange 
exemption  from  the  law  of  nuisances 
these  gentlemen  are  still  allowed  to 
ply  their  calling.  Suppose  the  cheap 
tobacconist,  the  early  coffee-house 
proprietor,  the  coal  and  cabbage 
merchant  touted  also  for  their  cus- 
tomers, how  much  longer  would  our 
streets  be  passable,  and  when  would 
the  police  mterfere? 

Compare  the  rank  disorder,  the 
ugly  slovenliness  of  this  great 
thorough&re  with  the  weU-built, 
cheerM  aspect  of  any  modem  Paris 
boulevard,  and  confess  that  Louis 
Napoleon,  with  ^  his  faults,  has 
learned  the  art  of  street-making. 

Turning  off  to  the  left  we  drive 
through  i£e  classic  region  of  Fen- 
tonville,  and  pass  several  omnibuses 
packed  out  and  inside  with  ruddy, 
well-conditioned  &nners  bound  for 
the  same  destination  as  ourselves. 
The  drivers  of  these  vehicles,  anxious 
to  reap  a  goodly  harvest  from  the 
Cattle  Show,  kept  shouting  out  to 
supposititious '  &res '  along  the  road 
— '  Now  then,  Angel !  An-^iS  /  Here 
jou  are,  mum !  Angel/  &c.,  which 
caused  Miss  Eitfy  to  inquire,  with 
charming  simplicity,  why  they  ad- 
dressed their  passenjgers  in  such 
endearing  terms.  GThis  illusion  was, 
however,  soon  dispelled  on  nearing 
the  tavern  which  bears  that  celestial 
name.  The  Angel  Inn  is  certainly 
a  most  unangelic-looking  place,  re- 
minding one  of  a  dilapidated  Me- 
chanics' Institute,  which  has  taken 
to  beer  in  later  life  and  broken  out 
into  innumerable  'bars'  in  conse- 


quence. There  is  the  public  bar 
Ml  of  bus  cads '  and  costermongers, 
the  private  bar  with  boozy  tipplers 
from  the  street ;  there  is  the  retail 
and  bottle  entrance  with  a  narrow 
door,  and  thero  is  the  supplementary 
tap-room,  which  is  apparently  all 
wmdow,  and  of  which  the  chief  cha-  * 
racteristics  are  sawdust  and  ^it- 
toons.  The  immediate  neighbour- • 
hood  of  the  '  Angel '  is  princip^y 
remarkable  for  retaining  the  last 
of  those  hideous  devices,  the  illu- 
minated -  clock  -  and-advertjising  -  co- 
lumn, and  also  for  giving  the  casual 
visitor  an  impression  that  the  gen- 
tlemen of  Islington,  when  not  ac- 
tually engaged  in  drinking  at  the 
Angel,  are  smoking  fiercely  on  their 
own  account.  Never  have  I  seen 
in  the  same  extent  of  superficial 
area  so  many  tobacconists'  sloops. 
The  proportion  which  they  bear  to 
other  trades  is  wonderful.  Here  is 
a  pastrycook's  establishment  and  a  . 
tobacconist's,  and  a  pork-buteher's 
and  a  tobacconist's,  and  a  hosier^ 
and  a  greengrocer,  and  a  tobacconist 
in  a  smaU  way,  and  a  barber,  and  a 
baker,  and  an  ironmonger,  and  a 
tobacconist  in  a  very  large  way; 
and  further  on,  when  we  think  we 
have  arrived  at  a  stationer's,  we  fina  . 
him  selling  envelopes  and  sealing7 
wax  indeed  on  one  of  his  counters, 
but  he  is  sure  to  do  a  little  in  the 
way  of  'baccy  on  the  other.  In 
short,  if  that  lamented  monarch, 
James  I.,  could  but  revisit  this 
sphere,  I  make  no  doubt  he  would 
issue  another  edition  of  his  '  Coun- 
terblast '  for  the  especial  benefit  and 
warning  of  his  subjects  at  Islington. 
The  Agricultural  Hall  is  an  '  im- 
posing edifice'  (as  the  art-critio 
hath  it)  '  in  the  Itiilian  style.'  It  is 
built  chiefly  of  red  and  yellow  bricks 
arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  excuse 
the  unartistic  observation  which  I 
overheard  an  honest  &rmer  make — 
that  it  reminded  him  of  .;^treaky 
bacon.  My  nncle,  whose  recoUeo- 
tions  of  a  London  Cattle  S\\piw  date 
from  the  Goswell  Street  era,  and 
who  ^as  since  learnt  to  associate  it 
with  carriage-harness  and  Madame 
Tussaud's  exhibition,  was  loud  in 
his  praises  of  the  bunding.  Miss 
Winsome,  too,  was  pleased  to  smile 
her  approval  as  I  helped  her  to    . 


IH  JJie  Can 

ali^t  from  the  carnage,  and  wo  all 
iralked  cheeifnlly  up  the  long  lane 
of  adTertdsements  wnich  led  to  the 
body  of  tbe  building.  What  Btrange 
complicationB    of    advertiaement  1 


what  wondrous  incoi^raities  ap< 
pesred  in  print  aloi^  that  passage 
wall !  The  '  posters '  jostled  each 
ottter  to  that  extent  tl^t  the  sepa- 
rate   tex:ts  fased   into   long  and 


straggling  sentences,  containing  the 
most  extraordinary  annouucemente, 

such  as— 

BOIAL  EKOUaH  OPE&A. 

love's  tbufkph  .  .  tse  miBivALLED 

SHORT-HORNED  UEIFKH  WEIGHT  3,ooa 
FOUNDS  .  .  WILL  AFPEAS  BHOBTLT  IN 
THE  .  .  ItOSE  OF  CASTILE  WITH  .  .  . 
IHDI&-BnBBEB  LEOOINOS  &C,  &C. 

DO  TOU  WAKT  A  OOOD  AND  CHEAP 
OTEKCOAT?  .  .  TRY  THE  OBLEBRATID 
OYOTER,  LDNCHBON,  ANT  SUPPER  ROOKS, 
WHERE  YOU  WILL  FIND 
LTTOGAOE,  &C. 

SAH  COLLINS,  ' 

r,  WILL  GIVE  AH  .  .  ORinNARY 
r  DAY  AT  I  o'clock,  AND  COLD 
[,  COHSIBTIBO  OF  .  .  AH  IM- 
HENSg  ASSOBTMENT  OP  TURKEY  SPONGES 
WTTH  .  .  XVSBY  TAKIEFI  OF  BOOTS  AND 
KBOn  AT  FBICE8  REALLY  ASIDHtSBING. 


inOHBDBT  BABH.  A  SELECT  AND 
OOUPLtMENTARY  BALL  WILL  BE  GITRH 
AT  THIS  FAVOURITE  RESORT,  TO  .  .  THE 
BISHOP  OP  LONDON,  ParaOENT  OF  THE 

CHURCH  EXTENSION  SOCUrTY   ,    .    N.B. 

BDPERIOR  BATHS  FOR  LADDS,  dsc,  &C. 

SURREY  THEATRE.  PHELPS,  THE 
EUIKENT  TRAGEDIAN,  FOB  A  FEWHIOHTB 
ONLY  IN  .  ,  A  GUINEA  WIG  WITH 
IRANSFARENI  PARIINa  HADE  EZPBIffi- 
LT  .  .  BI  MB.  BPUROEON  AT  THE  .  .  . 
ORIGINAL  JUIMK  AND  JURY  SOdETY  ffl 
THE  SIRAND,  Ac,  &C. 

do  you  want  luxuriant  haib  and 
whibxebs  ?  .  .  send  fob 

Cathbill's 
oncentbated 
ondiment, 
warranted  in  a  few  dats  to  m- 
frove  the  0 


EOT- JOINTS  . 


O  BK  LET  «(  LEASE, 
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WITH  IMMEDIATE  POSSESSION  .  .  IN 
ADDITION  TO  300  GB068  OF  HALF- 
OUINEA  OSXfirrAL  SPECTACLES,  SUITABLE 
TO  EYEBT  SIOHTi  AND  INTENDED  FOB 
...  A  GHBIBTMAS  TESTIMONIAL  TO 
MB.  F . 

THE  ONLY  BEALLY  EFFICIENT  HAIB- 
DTE  IB  TO  BE  F0X7ND  IN  .  .  .  FLYNN'S 
WATEHPBOOF  BOOT,  TO  BE  HAD  ONLY 
AT  .  .  .  MADAME  TUBSAUD's  IN  BAEEB 
SIBEET,  WHEEB  AIBO  MAY  BE  SEEN 
8SVEBAL  NEW  ADDITIONS,  YIZ.,  MESSBS. 
MASON  AND  SLIDELL,  BICHABD  THE 
FIfiST  AND  ...  A  MACHINE  FOB  CUP- 
PINO  H0BSE8,  WHICH  WILL  BE  EZHI-* 
BITED  DUBINQ  THE  CATTLE  SHOW  WEEK. 

6BAND  ANNUAL  DINNEB  AT  THE 
FBEEBfAJSONS*  TAYEBN — LOBD  FEVER- 
SHAM  IN  THE  CHAIB  .  .  ALL  HAY  AND 
STBAW  MUST  BE  BBOUGHT  INTO  THE 
BUILDING  BEFOBE  SIX  O'CLOCE— SMOK- 
ING 8TBICTLY  FOBBIDDEN. 

Farther  on  we  saw  the  handbill 
of  a  photographic  firm,  calling  at- 
tention to  the  sapeiiority  of  their 
portraits,  immediately  above  the 
Tignette  likeness  of  a  fine  yoong 
bi3l;  and  the  merits  of  Thorley^s 
food  for  cattle  set  forth  in  immediate 
proximity  to  the  name  of  a  certain 
plethoric  and  public  character, 
whose  name  notning  shall  induce 
me  to  reveal. 

Ckmspicuoufl  above  the  crowd,  on 
a  placard  by  himself,  and  fiourishing 
that  &mous  and  much-dishevelled 
mnbrella  with  which  he  has  become 
identified,  appeared  Mr.  Unsworth, 
the  inimitable  'stump  orator,' who 
no  doubt  in  person  amused  hun- 
dreds of  those '  young  men  from  the 
country  *  that  a  popular  song  repre- 
sents as  being  possessed  of  such 
unusual  sagacity. 

Having  procured  change  at  the 
little  'al  fresco'  counter  which  is 
establi^ed  for  the  purpose  (an  ad- 
mirable plan,  by  the  way,  to  prevent 
confusion  at  the  turnstile),  Mr. 
Winsome  ventured  on  a  yenerable 
pun  about  our  present  sovereign 
being  worth  four  crovnis,  whereat 
we  charitably  laughed  and  entered 
the  building.  The  view  presented 
of  the  hall  mside  is  a  sort  of  triple 
alliance  between  a  railway  station, 
a  riding-school,  and  a  slice  of  the 
Ciystal  Pahice.  It  is  light,  airy, 
and  well  yentilatedj  and  aJtogether 


does  great  credit  to  Mr.  Peck,  whose 
name  has  luckily  stopped  short  of 
that  enclitic  'sniff'  which  calls  to 
mind  another  architect  fJEuniliar  to 
the  friends  of  *  Martin  Chuzzlewit.' 

How  shall  I  venture  to  describe 
the  meaty  glories  of  this  Christmas 
show?  If  I  possessed  the  pen  of 
Mi,  Samuel  Sydney— I  mean,  of 
course,  the  goose-quill,  not  a  sheep- 
fold— I  might  recount  the  merits  of 
each  class,  draw  nice  distinctions 
between  '  long '  and  '  short  vrools,' 
give  graphic  notices  of  each  steer 
and  heifer,  descant  upon  the  quali- 
ties of  back  and  chine,  show  what 
proportion  of  success  was  due  to 
oil-cake,  how  much  to  swedes  and 
barley-meal.  But  being  unfortu- 
nately neither  a  cattle  broeder  nor  a 
cattle  painter,  and  possessing  only 
that  limited  connoisseurship  which 
distinguishes  the  worth  of  beef  and 
mutton  at  the  dinner-table,  I  was 
content  to  look  calmly  down  those 
lengthy  avenues  of  oxteol  as  a  simple 
amateur.  My  uncle,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  west  of  England  man,  and 
zealous  for  the  honour  of  his  county, 
backed  Hiel^evon  cattle  and  Dart- 
moor mutton  wannly  against  the 
field,  and  presently  entered  into 
such  a  fierce  discussion  with  a  friend 
of  his,  an  agriculturist  from  Ludlow^ 
who  contended  for  the  excellence  of 
Hereford  breed,  that  my  cousins 
and  I  were  glad  to  escape  and  listen 
to  the  piping  bullfinch,  which  issued 
many  notes  before  tiie  day  had 
closed  in  aid  of  the  Lancashire  Dis- 
tress Fund.  Between  ourselves,  I 
think  'the  i^ls'  were  rather  dis- 
appointed with  the  Cattle  Show* 
When  ladies  from  our  rural  districts 
come  up  to  town,  no  doubt  they 
naturally  prefer  that  class  of  amuse- 
ments which  tiiey  lack  at  home.  The 
Misses  Winsome  had  abundant  op- 
portunities of  studying  the  habits 
of  the  bovine  tribe  upon  the  farm  at 
HoUygate,  and  did  not  care  to  be 
reminded  of  the  presence  of  prize 
pigs  by  the  unmistakable  effluvium 
which  reached  us  from  the  porkers* 
antechamber. 

'I  wish,  dear  Jack,'  exclaimed 
Miss  Bose  to  me, '  that  you  would 
write  io  the  "  Times,"  and  suggest 
that  the  Agricultural  Hall  should 
be  perfomoi  by  Bimmel's   scent^ 
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like  that  nice  old  fotmtaiii  at  the 
Exhibition  (which  I  sappoee  we 
shan't  see  any  more,  now  mat  they 
have  decided  not  to  award  the 
prizes,  nor  give  a  ball,  nor  do  any- 
thing jolly  there  again) ;  I  dare  say 
it  wouldn't  cost  so  very  much — the 
scent,  I  mean;  and  really  those 
pigs- —  I  don't  mind  it  so  much  in 
the  country,  but  in  London,  you 
know,  if s  dreadftd.  Tou  might 
call  it  the  Islington  Essence;  or 
stay,  you  know  there  ts  a  "  Jockey 
Club  Bouquet,"  why  not  a  "  Cattle 
C7u6  Deodoriser?"' 

To  this  I  replied  that  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  write  to  the  'Times' 
or  anywhere  else  for  her  sake,  but 
having  already  indited  several  elo- 
quent letters  to  that  journal  on 
various  subjects,  from  street  organs 
up  to  convict  settlements,  none  of 
which  the  editor  had  thought  proper 
to  insert,  I  hardly  felt  justified  in 
troubling  him  about  the  Cattle  Club 
Deodoriser  at  present.  I  reminded 
her,  however,  that  the  widely-cir- 
culated pages  of  '  London  Society ' 
would  be  the  best  means  of  bringing 
her  scheme  before  the  notice  of  the 
British  public,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Bim- 
mel  might  be  induced  to  take  the 
matter  up,  being  a  manufacturer  no 
less  distinguished  for  exotic  per- 
fumes than  for  his  common  scents. 

Whether  ttie  ladies  would  have 
appreciated  this  ingenious  little  pun 
in  proper  time  I  cannot  say;  but 
just  at  that  moment  up  came  my 
worthy  uncle  (having  failed  to  shake 
the  Hereford  gentleman's  £aith  in 
short  horns)  and  led  us  off  to  see 
.  Mr.  Heath's  prize  'three^ear-old,' 
whose  legs  and  ribs  and  flanks  we 
found  the  subject  of  great  admira- 
tion to  the  surrounding  crowd 
Over  tiie  head  of  each  beast  were 
inscribed  x)articulars  of  its  weight, 
food,  ped^ree,  breeder,  &c.,  on  a 
little  tablet,  which  worked  on  a 
pivot ;  and  Mr.Winsome  experienced 
some  annoyance  at  finding  this  re- 
gister continually  pulled  round  to 
tiie  opposite  side  by  some  equally 
enthusiastic  spectator  just  as  he 
was  calling  our  attention  to  the  im- 

g>rtant  facts  that  the  '  Countess '  of 
ereford  was  five  years  old,  or  that 
the  diet  of  Mr.  Neale's  heifer  had 
been  linseed  cake  and  barley. 


*  Linseed  cakel  Oh,  papa,  how 
very  nasty !'  cries  Miss  Kitty,  who 
probably  associated  that  nutritious 
esculent  with  cataplasms ; '  I  wonder 
it  didn't  make  the  poor  thing  sick. 
It  does  look  very  tired,'  and  here 
both  the  ladies  fell  to  patting  and 
fondling  the  poultice-fed  darlmg  in 
a  way  which  made  me  really  almost 
wish  to  be  a '  three-year-old'  myselfl 
It  was  in  extending  these  endear- 
ments to  a  charming  long-woolled 
wether  that  my  youngest  cousin 
spoilt  a  pair  of  lovely  mauve-coloured 
gloves  with  which  I  had  presented 
her  that  very  morning,  being  una- 
ware that  the  sleek  and  spruce  ap- 
pearance of  her '  pretty  Southdown ' 
was  partiy  owing  to  the  fact  that 
their  coats  were  kept  well  oiled. 

The  names  and  tities  of  the  cattie 
became  the  subject  of  much  amuse- 
ment to  some  of  us.  Isn't  it  Bas- 
adnio,  in  the  '  Merchant  of  Venice,' 
who  sings — 

*  Tell  me  where  is  Fancy  bred. 
Or  In  the  heart  or  in  the  head  f 
How  b^cot,  how  nonrlshM '  i 

The  youthftd  Venetian  might  have 
had  these  questions  answered  in  the 
Agricultural  Hall,  where  it  was  an- 
nounced that  httie  '  Fancy '  (a  Here- 
ford cow^  had  been  bred  by  Mr. 
Coate,  or  Sherborne,  Dorset;  that 
her  sire  was  'Young  Protection,' 
and  her  mamma,  'dam  Myst^y;' 
also  that  she  had  been  'nourished' 
on  hay,  swedes,  turnips,  and  oil- 
cake. To  conclude  (approximately) 
in  the  words  of  the  inunortal  bard : 

*  It  waa  engendered  with  hoge  eyea* 
With  g(r)azing  fed ;  and  Fancy  dies 
Ifot  In  the  cradle  where  it  lies. 

Let  us  not  ring  Fancy's  knell. 
She  won't  hear  her  ding-dong  bdl  I* 

'  Be  that  young  MussBose?  Well 
she  is  a  pretty  creetur;  never  saw 
a  finer  head  nor  neck!'  exclaimed  a 
Devonshire  farmer  close  behind  us. 
Poor  Miss  Winsome  blushed  scarlet, 
and  my  imde  turning  round  angrily 
to  see  who  had  made  this  imperti- 
nent observation,  discovered  that 
this  compliment  had  not  been  ofiGared 
to  my  cousin,  but  was  intended  for 
young  Moss  Bose,  Lord  Portman's 
heifer,  aged  2  years  and  10  months. 
The  old  gentleman,  who  was  b^ffin- 
ning  with, '  How  dare  you,  sir  ?' had 
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Just  time  to '  pull  up'  in  his  reproof, 
and  we  all  laughed  heartily  at  the 
mistaka  Of  coarse  the  four-footed 
Rose  came  in  for  more  caresses ;  and 
this  time  I  took  npon  myself  to 
select  a  fsw  hairs  from  between  the 
dear  creature's  horns  (having  often 
and  yainly  solicited  a  lock  from 
Miss  Winsome's  tresses),  which  I 
deposited  with  great  care  in  my 
pocket-book. 

'  How  can  yon  be  so  stapid,  sir?' 
whispers  that  lady  in  my  ear ;  '  I'm 
sure  papa  saw  yon  do  thai  If  yon 
iure  k)  very  anxious  to  possess  a 
souTenir,  why  don't  you  ask  Kitty 
for  one  ?  I  am  sure  she  can  spare 
it  much  better  thani;  and  her  hair 
is  such  a  lovely  colour  too !' 

Upon  which  I  reminded  my  cousin 

that ^well,   I   reminded  her   of 

something  that  had  nothing  on 
«arth  to  do  with  the  Cattle  Show, 
and  therefore  cannot  possibly  interest 
the  reader  of  this  article. 

Anxious  to  'do'  the  Exhibition 
thoroughly,  my  uncle  took  us  into 
the  machmery  department,  explain- 
ing, as  we  went,  the  yarious  merits 
of  roller  mills,  straw-carriers,  root- 
slicers,  scarifiers,  and  all  those  won-' 
derful  inventions  which  save  half 
the  labour,  and  take  away  more 
than  half  the  romance,  of  English 
husbandry.  When  I  find  Horace 
laying  down  that  each  particular 
kind  of  poetry  should  mMnfiUTi  with 
just  decorum  its  destined  place,* 
I  wonder  what  sort  of  sentiment  he 
would  have  derived  from  modem 
agriculture.  The  'Pastorals'  of 
Gray— of  Thomson — of  Goldsmith — 
don't  they  sound  strangely  in  bucolic 
ears  to-day? — 

'  on  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield. 
Their  ftmrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke ; 
Row  Jocand  did  they  drive  their  team  afield; 
How  bowed  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy 
stroke!' 

Those  lines  to  which  as  children 
we  were  accustomed  to  listen,  which 
then  accurately  described  the  toils 
and  pleasures  of  a  rural  life,  will 
seem,  in  a  few  years'  time,  to  allude 
to  an  exploded  and  primeval  state 
of  things,  as  foreign  to  our  notions 
of  scientific  fiirming  as  the  details 

*  *  Singula  qnceqne  locum  teneant  sor- 
tifa  decenter.' — An  Poetica, 


of  the  battle  of  the  Nile  would  be  to 
modem  sailors.  '  Sickle ' — '  funoV 
— '  team !' — the  words  will  soon  be 
obsolete.  The  harvest  of  1863  ^^f^ 
yield  more  to  'self-deUvery'  xeap- 
ing-machines  than  sickles.  We  now 
break  up  the  '  stubborn  glebe'  with 
steam-power  tillaga  Circular  saws 
cut  up  our  timber;  and  as  for 
'  driving  teams  afield,'  haven't  we 
Bray's  traction  engines  to  do  the 
needful? 

It  is  the  same  with  everything. 
With  travelling  by  land,  with  tra- 
velling by  water,  with  portrait- 
painting,  with  woman's  handiwor]^ 
with  instrumental  music,  with  every 
manual  art  which  had  its  poetiy, 
and  which  we  can  turn  to  dullest 
prose  by  chemistry  or  cogwheels. 
Formerly  we  associated  the  mecha- 
nism of  artificial  life  with  towns 
alone ;  it  is  now  developed  in  our 
fields.  I  look  down  the  long  range 
of 'patent'  implements  and  enginea 
— of  ploughs  and  '  hay-makers' — 
'drills'  and  'horse-hoes'  —  'chaff- 
cutters'  and  'corn-screens;'  and 
hear  they  do  their  work  so  admir- 
ably, that  rustic '  swains'  andnymphs» 
shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  and  all 
who  piped  or  danced  in  old  Arcadia 
must  take  their  cong6.  Even  the 
milkmaid's  occupation  is  gone :  the 
cows  are  operated  on  by  artificial 
means,  and,  as  an  agricultural  orator 
remarked  at  a  public  dinner  lately, 
'with  much  more  satis&ction  to 
themselves' — though  how  he  had 
been  able  to  ascertain  their  views 
on  the  subject,  I  don't  exactly  see. 
Perhaps  there  is  such  a  machine  as 
a  Boicopsephometer,  or  vaocine- 
sentiment-test?  I  don't  know.  At 
all  events,  it  is  quite  as  good  Greek 
as  most  of  the  patent  names. 

In  the  gallery  we  saw  a  rotatory 
threshing  apparatus,  constructed  on 
somewhat  of  the  same  principle  as 
those  sixpenny  toys  of  one's  youth 
wherein  cheap  fiocks  of  little  sheep 
with  pink  eyes  and  worsted  tails 
performed  endless  gyrations  on  a 
piece  of  tape  to  doleftd  wiry  music. 
This  madune  became  a  sort  of  ama- 
teur treadmill  for  all  the  boys  in 
the  building;  and  I  confess  I  saw 
some  hulking  fellows  jumping  and 
vibrating  upon  it  with  the  greatest 
pleasure.    I  dare  say  it  didn't  hurt 
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the  works  recj  much,  and  it  was  so 
very  lefreBhing  to  find  anjthmg 
like  fun  knocked  out  of  this  deport- 

We  nert  acoom^siiied  Mr.  Win- 
Bome  (much  agamst  the  ladies' 
wishes)  to  see  the  pigs.  Saving  the 
amell,  which  ia  not  pleaeant,  I  rather 
hold  with  piize  pigs.  To  see  fine 
oxen  eta^^riog  toieath  a  load  of 
&t  I  thmV  m  painful,  and  I  have 
some  sympathy  with  thoee  pooi,pant^ 
ing,  OTerfed,  immodeialely  clothed 
'  CotawoldB ;'  but  I  don't  &el  the 
least  compunction  for  dairy-fed 
Bwine.  It  seems,  as  it  were,  their 
own  bnlt  entirely.  They  always 
were  selfish,  salky  gluttons,  and 
deserve  their  doonu  In  loolang  at 
them,  somehow  one  fisigets  their 
Life  in  their  Fleeh.  That  '  sensible 
warm  motion'  has  already  become 
'a  kneaded  clod.'  It  is  not  '  the 
delighted  spirit '  which  will  '  bathe 
in  flery  floods ;'  it  is  the  fio  which 
will  be  roasted ;  snd  if  there  is  any 
delighted  spirit  in  the  matter,  it  is 
that  of  the  cook  who  will  be  looking 
on.  There  is  something  to  me  rery 
enniestiTe  of  sansage-mMt  in  '  Mr. 
Baker's  black  Hampshire ;'  and  I  was 
reminded  of '  crackling '  when  1  first 
beard  of  Mr.  Crisp's  prize  sow. 
There  they  both  lay,  shorting  and 
grunting  in  the  straw,  with  a  log  of 
wood  beneath  their  suonts  to  pro- 
Yentthe  chance  ofsufibcatton.  They 
had  an  ante-room  all  to  themselvea— 
comfortable  no  doubt,  but  not  so 


ornate  as  the  rest  of  the  building. 
Tho  only  decoration  I  saw  <n  it« 
walls  was  a  strict  iiHnnctian  not  to 
smoke — a  rule  which  might  have 
been  dispensed  with  here,  for  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  few  ladies  who  did 
venture  into  this  retreat  would  hare 
prderred  tobacco  to  the  unadul- 
terated scent  which  reached  them. 

What  can  I  say  further  on  the 
Cattle  Show?  Shall  I  be  pn^nitdl]' 
hypocritical,  and  praise  where  I 
caimot  appreciate  ?  I  might  afiect 
on  interest  in  '  httle  Leicesiers ' — 
show  why  the  Bnke  of  Beanfiirt's 


cattle,  which  appears  to  be  adver- 
tisod  every  day,  at  every  place,  under 
every  variety  of  cimtuoBlaDcea,  and, 
ifwe  may  beUeve  the  pictorial  placard 
at  railway  stations,  'converlB  t^ 
commoneet  hay  or  straw  into  a  su- 
perior provender"— I  might,  I  soy, 
allude  to  these  and  other  eubjerts 
ocnnected  with  the  Islington  ^^- 
bition,  but  I  re&oin.  The  object  of 
my  earliest  ambition  was  to  be  » 
gentleman  farmer,  and  no  doubt,  if 
I  had  embraced  it,  I  should  have 
shone  in  the  profession.  But  Fate 
vrilled  otherwise,  and,  consequently, 
I  know  very  little  about  the  matter. 
I  expect  to  be  more  enl^htened 
when  I  return  &om  Hollygate,  wbere^ 
I  have  been  invited  by  my  Uncle 
John.    Meuiwhile,  I  remain 

YouiB,  fitithfully, 
Jaos  Easel. 
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"TTTHEN I  lived  with  my  tmcle  at  Plymonth— 
**    'Tib  now  twenly  summers  ago— 
I  was  wont  to  pay  court  to  a  damsel. 

Where  waves  whisper  nndor  the  Hoe. 
Her  sweet  Christian  name  was  Amelia ; 

Hei  loved  patronymic  was  Brown ; 
Oh,  why  did  I  fix  my  affections 

Oq  the  Belle  of  a  Oairison  Town  ? 

The  fiist  floor  of  ber  heiu^  (like  the  lodgings 

Whereby  Brown,  mire,  a  living  did  eani) 
Was  by  officers  occnpied  always 

Of  the  regiments  Uiere  qnarteied  in  tam : 
While  I  (like  the  man  in  the  attic. 

Whose  rent  everyiweek  was  paid  down) 
Was  retain'd,  'mid  all  flirtings  erratic, 

By  the  Belle  of  the  Garrison  Town. 
Yet'if  e'er  of  her  wandering  &mcy 

I  ventured  akmd  to_complain — 
'  There's  no  harm,'  she  replied, '  that  I  can  fee. 

If  I  ifo  waltz  vrithlCaplain  Maclean !' 
But  then,  when  the  Highlandeie  quitted. 

Came  the  Fiftieth,  of  fighting  renown  ; 
And  Bhe  fbnnd  a  new  flame,  as  befitted 

The  Btile  of  a  Garrison  Town. 
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Her  figure  was  natty  and  dainty. 

And  white  were  her  neck  and  her  brow. 
And  her  cheek  was  red — ro^,  not  painty — 

I  can't  say  the  same  for  it  now ! 
For  last  summer  at  Plymouth  I  met  her 

(Hor  hotel  is  the  best  there— The  Crown), 
And  she's  altered— but  not  for  the  better — 

The  Belle  of  the  Garrison  Town. 

Her  cheek  bears  the  Bloom  Oriental 

A  neighbouring  hairdresser  vends ; 
And  her  smile  displays  miracles  dentel. 

Where  metal  with  ivory  blends ; 
While  her  curls,  so  short,  frequent,  and  frizzy, 

Are  a  oocoanutrfibre-like  brown. 
Yes,  the  hand  of  Old  Time  has  been  busy 

With  the  Belle  of  the  Garrison  Town ! 

Ah,  well  I  We're  both  older  and  staider. 

And  her  late  licensed-victualling  spouse. 
Who  a  rich  buxom  widow  has  made  her. 

Has  left  her  an  excellent  house ; 
Where  ('mid  other  things  worthy  of  comment) 

Some  excellent  wine  is  laid  down ; — 
'Tis  in  that  I  am  pledging  this  moment 

The  Belle  of  the  Garrison  Town  I 

Ah^  once  every  word  she  would  utter. 

My  innermost  breast  could  control — 
Now  I'm  stirred  when  she  says '  melted  butter 

Is  the  very  best  thing  for  my  sole' — 
For  the  stomach  and  heart  are  connected. 

Both  feel^  when  on  one  the  &tes  frown— 
And  my  heart  through  my  stomach 's  affected 

By  the  Belle  of  the  Garrison  Town  ! 

Why,  I  own  that  I  love  a  good  dinner, 

Washed  down  with  a  good  glass  of  wine- 
She  gives  both  good,  as  I  am  a  sinner, 

And  her  Hollands  are  ahnost  divine ! 
Well,  any  poor  fellow  she  did  owe 

Amends  for  an  early  cast  down. 
Might  do  worse  than  to  marry  the  widow — 

Ex-Belle  of  the  Grarrison  Town ! 

T.  H. 
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AMONG  THE  BLACKBERBIES. 

A  CHARMING  picture  is  peerless  Kate, 
Although  but  a  conntry  maiden. 
As  under  a  hedge  she  stands,  tip-toe. 

With  tempting  berries  o'erladen ; 
Her  hair  of  chestnut,  and  hazel  eyes 

From  under  her  straw  hat  peeping — 
Eyes  that  hide  in  their  depths  a  spice 
Of  innocent  mischief  sleeping. 

The  other  side  of  the  hedge  strolls  Frank,  * 

Sighing  and  watching  her  sadly — 
Sir  Philip  riding  along  the  road. 

Has  seen,  and  hastes  to  her  gladly. 
While  Kate,  as  if  intent  on  her  task. 

Her  merriest  ballad  hummeth ; 
Noting  the  while  how  dose  draws  one. 

The  nearer  the  other  oometh. 

With  well-feigned  rapture  Sir  Philip  cries, 

'  What  task  so  pleasant  as  this  is ! 
Let  me  the  basket  with  berries  fill, 

And  you  reward  me  with  kisses !' 
But  Kate,  with  a  half-ofiended  air, 

Objects  to  such  style  of  paying ; 
And  he  pronounces  himself  her  slave. 

Whatever  she  wills  obeying. 

But  gatheriing  berries  in  light  kid  gloves 

And  a  suit  for  summer  wearing, 
Besults  in  deeply  dying  the  first. 

And  the  latter  sadly  tearing. 
And  treading  a  bank  where  thorny  trails 

Are  closely  clinging  together. 
Not  lightrheeled  Mercury  long  could  bear,. 

If  his  boots  were  patent  leather. 

And  soon  Sir  Phih'p  exclaims, '  Sweet  Eatc,. 

Oh!  do  not  call  me  capricious 
For  owning  myself  surprised  that  you 

Can  deem  these  wildlings  delicious. 
Luscious  they  look  'midst  the  leaves  I  know„ 

But  thus  to  climb  and  4o  scramble 
Is  energy  wasted,  if  nought  it  wins 

But  fruit  from  a  wayside  bramble. 

'  Ah !  let  the  reward  of  such  efforts  be 

A  heart,  like  thine  own,  securing, 
And  what  canst  thou  bid  me  dare,  or  do. 

That  will  not  be  worth  enduring  ?' 
To  add  effect  to  his  speech  he  seeks 

A  spot  at  her  feet  for  kneeling. 
But  thorns  lurk  there,  and  a  man  in  love 

Is  full  of  sensitive  feeling. 
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Now,  Fiank  in  his  hiding  gnaws  his  lip. 

Bat  Kate  sa;s— bluehing  and  smiling — 
'  Confess,  Sir  Philip,  theee  words  meou  nought 

Bat  an  idle  hoar's  beguiling ; 
And  Conscience  warns  me  that  flirting  thofi 

Is  verj  meanl;  coquetting 
With  a  passian  that  must  be  pnre  and  deep. 

Or  lead  to  a  hfe's  regretting.' 
Sir  Philip  looks  &om  Kate's  honest  bee 

To  the  earth  and  ak; ;  but  gaining 
No  aid  from  their  stoUd  calm,  begins 

To  think  it  awkn'ord  remainin^t ; 
So  calls  her  cruel — examines  his  coat — 

Then  hopee  she  is  only  jesting ; 
Bat  sajB  biewell,  for  in  garments  rent 

No  wooer  feels  iatoresting. 
And  Eate,  her  basket  filling  alone. 

Starts,  and  commences  screaming. 
When  Frank  jumpa  over  the  hedge,  of  couise 

Of  hit  presence  so  near  not  dreaming. 
And  what  he  pleadeth,  and  how  she  lists. 

It  is  not  ours  to  discover— 
Bat  is  it  the  berries  crimson  her  cheek, 

Oi  the  lip  of  a  happy  lover? 
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in  this'  locfdily,  bat  by  the  style  and 
importance  of  the  dwellings,  which 
proclaimed  them  to  be  prepared  for 
the  wealthy  only. 

- '  The  rents  of  these  houses,  yon 
tell  me/  said  he,  turning  to  his 
friend,  'range  from  three  to  sev^ 
hundred  a  year.  Now  in  the  north 
we  reckon  that  a  man's  rent  should 
not  exceed  the  tenth  of  his  income. 
If  you  Londoners  ace  guided  by  the 
same  rule,  what  a  vast  number  of 
people  there  must  be  amongst  yon 
with  good  comfortable  incomes  of 
from  three  to  five  thousand  a  year !' 

His  friend  smiled,  and  half  shook 
his  head,  was  about  to  speak,  when 
his  companion  resiuned — 

'  People  with  ten  thousand  a  year 
are,  after  all,  not  numerous:  one 
might  almost  count  them.  But 
where  do  all  the  occupiers  of  these 
houses  come  from?  Tybumia  alone 
could  swallow  up  the  West  End  that 
I  remember  twenty  years  ago»  But 
how  is  this  quarter  peopled?' 

'  Perhaps,^  rejoined  his  firiend, 
'  from  your  part  of  the  world— from 
liverpool  and  Manchester.  But 
don't  run  away  with  £EJse  ideas  of 
our  London  wealth.  House-rent 
here  is  no  criterion  of  a  man's 
means.  With  you  it  is  compara- 
tiyely  moderate,  with  us  inordi* 
nately  dear.  And  people  of  small  or 
moderate  incomes  would  get  no 
home  in  London  at  all  if  they  limited 
their  rent  to  a  tenth  of  their  income. 
And  yet,'  continued  the  Londoner, 
with  something  of  a  sigh,  as  the  rent 
and  cost  of  his  own  ezpensiye  abode 
in  Tybumia  presented  themselyes  to 
his  thoughts,  'there  is  no  item  of 
our  expenditure  that  we  ou^ht  to 
study  more,  or  more  determmately 
keep  down  than  this  very  one  of 
house-rent,  for  one's  expenses  in 
this  luxurious  capital  ore  very  much 
regulated  by  the  style  of  home  and 
quarter  one  liyes  in.  For  instance, 
tiie  class  of  servants,  that  present 
themselyes  to  you,  are  more  exorbi- 
tant in  their  demands,  more  luxu- 
rious in  their  habits,  if  you  live  in  a 
fiishionable  neighbourhood,  than  if 
you  occupy  an  equally  large  house 
elsewhere.  Bather  than  lose  a  foot- 
man who  had  been  with  me  some 
years  I  was  obliged  to  turn  him  into 
an  under-butler  the  other  day,  as 


he  told  me  'the  society  he  was  in 
rendered  it  impossible  for  hi"i  to 
remain  any  longer  in  liyery.' 

This  anecdote  brought  the  con> 
yersation  to  the  subject  of  house- 
hold expenditure  in  London  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  great  northern 
towns;  and  the  picture  drawn  by  the 
Londoner  of  the  habits  and  customs 
of  the  great  and  wealthy  in  the 
metropolis  caused  his  friend  to  ex- 
claim, with  thankfulness,  '  It  was 
well  for  him  that  he  had  to  fight 
the  battle  of  Ufe  elsewhere.' 

'  Perhaps  so,'  rejoined  his  fnend ; 
'  but  you,  too,  haye  your  weak 
points.  Whilst  you  are  content 
with  waitrestes,  you  spend  double  on 
your  table.  I  haye  seen  an  alder- 
man's feast  prepared  for  a  party  of 
eight,  and  a  lady's  request  for  a  few 
oranges  answei^  by  a  whole  case 
arriyjng,  &c.,  <&c.  And  then,  agaiUj 
your  wiyes  and  daughters  are  more 

costly  in  their  dress  than »>' 

'True!  True  I  But  we  would 
rather  spend  our  money  upon  them 
than  upon  flunkies.' 

Six  or  seyen  years  haye  done  little 
to  alter  the  habits  of  Hying  amongst 
the  upper  classes:  sometibing,  cea> 
tainly,  towards  increasing  their  ex- 
pense, and  a  great  deal  towards 
miproying  and  embellishing  their 
abodes  in  town.  The  ugly,  plain 
brick  house,  ill-lighted  by  windows 
few  and  small,  yet,  nevertheless,  well- 
built,  and  with  much  substantial 
comfort  about  it,  is  now  super- 
seded by  a  bri^t,  cheerful-looking 
dwelling,  where,  if  there  is  .less 
space,  there  is  more  light  and  air ; 
where,  though  the  area  it  covers^ 
smaller,  there  is  more  acoonunoda- 
tion;  where,  if  the  waUs  axe  made 
thinner  and  neighbours  ignored,  the 
convenience  and  comfort  of  all  the 
inmates  are  more  cared  for ;  where, 
if  the  rent  is  higher,  the  rates 
are  less — ^where,  in  short,  the  attrac- 
tions and  advantages  are  so  obvious 
that  those  who  are  able  to  consider 
and  follow  their  inclinations  (that 
class  of  people  usually  so  prejudiced 
against  the  very  new)  have  thrown 
aside  this  feeling,  forsworn  old  asso- 
ciations, and  adopted  the  new  quar^ 
ters  of  the  town  as  their  own. 

Shade  of  King  James !  arise  and 
view  the  scene  realized  that  filled 
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thy  acute  and  far-seeing  eye  with 
dismay.  Acres  and  acres  of  brick 
and  plaster  compass  ns  around; 
the  pleasant  conntry  homes  of  Eng- 
land are  despised;  their  occupants^ 
great  and  small^  brought  hv  our 
iron  roads  into  contact  mm  the 
outer  world,  haye  had  new  impres- 
sions given,  new  desires  inspured; 
the  cidm  and  quiet,  the  leisure  of 
country  life  becomes  unendurable, 
they  exclaim,  'Let  us  away  I  it  is 
not  good  for  man  to  liye  alone' — 
content  to  resign  their  pixnninence, 
eren  their  individuality,  if  they  may, 
though  but  as  a  drop  to  the  ocean, 
'  swell  the  ranks  of  the  world  not 
inaptly  named  after  then:  chief 
resort,  Belffravia.  Oh  railroads  I 
much  have  ye  to  answer  for. 
Twenty  years  hence  we  may  look 
in  vain  for  the  social,  kindly,  hos- 
pitable country  life  now  only  to  be 
met  with  in  remote  counties,  in 
Cornwall,  in  Scotland.  Already  have 
you  made  the  'Great  Houses 'inde- 
pendent of  their  neighbours.  Their 
nsh  and  their  fiiends  come  down  from 
town  together.  And  the  squire,  tiie 
small  proprietor  despairing  of  hus- 
bands for  nis  girls  or  his  rubber  for 
himself,  where  the  doors  around  are 
closed  nine  montlis  in  the  year, 
leaves  his  acres  to  the  care  of  his 
baili£f  and  takes  refuge  in  the  nearest 
watering-place,  or  yields  to  his  wife's 
Boliciiations,  and  launches  also  into 
the  cares  and  troubles  of 

HOUBXKKEFIMO  IN  BKLQBAVIA. 

How  much  these  three  words 
combine!  And  yet,  have  we  any- 
thing to  say  about  the  homes  and 
habits  of  Belgravia  or  the  upper 
classes  of  London  society,  that  people 
fimpy  they  do  not  know  already? 
We  will  leave  our  reader  to  settle 
that  question  by-and-by,  when  he 
has  visited  their  abodes  and  inspected 
their  mSnage  in  our  company. 

Formerly,  when  one  spoke  of  one- 
self as  living  in  the  West  End,  one 
gave  by  that  single  word  a  general 
idea  of  one's  locality.  In  the  pre- 
sent day  it  is  necessary  to  specify 
the  peiticular  quarter — whether 
Westboumia,  Tybumia,  Belgravia, 
&C.,  for  people  now  doubt  whether 
the  Begenf  8  Park  district  may  be 
dassed  under  that  general  head ;  and 


the  inhabitants  of  the  regions  round 
about  Cavendish  and  Portman 
Squares  speak  modestly  of  them- 
selves as  innabiting  an '  old-fiEishioned 
part  of  the  town.'  We  therefcne 
discard  a  term  which  we  do  not 
care  to  define,  or  run  the  risk  of 
offending  by  so  doing,  and  adopt 
one  now  generally  understood  to 
apply  to  aU  who  move  in  a  certain 
sphere  of  society,  whether  living  on 
one  side  of  Oxford  Street  or  the 
other,  and  derived  ficom  that  quarter 
that  contains  fewer  of  the  workers 
of  life,  and  offers,  perhaps,  more 
gradations  of  fortune,  rank,  or 
fashion  than  any  other.  There,  may 
be  found  the  wealthy  titled,  and 
the  wealthy  untitled  fiunily;  the 
ftshionable  without  fortune,  and  the 
&shionable  because  of  fortune; 
those  who  give  a  prestige  to  the 
quarter  they  live  in,  and  tiiose  wha 
derive  a  prestige  from  living  there^ 
And  yet  little  more  than  thirty-five- 
years  ago  Belgiave  Square  was  not^ 
It  owes  its  existence  to  a  builder's, 
speculation,  who  perceived  the  want 
of  well-built  first-class  houses,  and 
probably  foresaw  the  increased  de- 
mand that  would  arise  from  the  cen- 
tralizing influence  of  railroads.  Hia 
speculation  answered,  in  spite  of  the 
unhealthy  reputation  of  the  ground, 
and  a  new  suburb  rapidly  arose, 
provoking  the  emulation  of  other 
builders,  who  have  now  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  their  intentions  al  en« 
closing  Hyde  Park  and  Kensington 
Gardens  in  a  labyrinth  of  streets 
and  terraces.  Small  as  Paris  com- 
paratively is,  every  one  knows  that 
she  has  distmct  quarters,  and  that 
each  quarter  had  a  character  and 
society  of  ite  own.  The  barriers 
that  divide  them  are  &st  being 
infringed  in  this  imperial  reign. 
And  we,  who  twenty  or  thirty  years . 
ago  had  less  diqueism  than  any 
other  capital,  are  gradually  merging 
into  it,  simply  because  the  vast 
growth  of  the  town  has  scattered 
one's  friends  so  fax  and  wide  that 
for  sociable  and  friendly  visiting 
people  are  thrown  upon  those  nearest . 
to  tnem,  and  take  their  tone  natu- 
rally from  that  with  which  they  are 
in  most  frequent  conmxunication.. 
Already  there  i3  a  sort  of  eaprit  de- 
locaie   (if  we  may  so  express  it> 
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«iBOiip;st  iheinhalxtMitB  of  the  new 
qaurtors  that  the  old  West  Ender 
never  dreamed  of.  He  lived  in 
London,  He  never  thooght  of 
fighting  a  battle  OTor  the  respective 
merits  of  Portman  or  Berkeley 
dqnate.  •Giosvenor  Sqnaire^  in  his 
^fSB,  ivas  ne  plus  uUra.  And  if  he 
did  not  live  there  himsd^  it  vras 
becanse  he  oooid  not  affoni  it;  m> 
he  took  l^e  best  house  neareat  the 
Park  that  he  oonld  get  lor  bis 
moaey^  and  visited  around,  firam  a 
jodge  in  Bnasell  Sqnaie  to  a  peer  in. 
Pioeadiily,  '  How  do  yon  liln  your 
house?'  WBS  a  question  offasn  ad- 
dnesed.  '  How  do  yon  like  this  pairt 
of  the  town  ?'  was  needless  to  him. 
In  the  pfeeent  day  itis  the  poslude  to 
warm  discoasions;  and  ao  eenisitive 
are  people  now  to  remarks  npcn 
their- distrust,  so  bitter  in  their  oliyee- 
'  tions  upon  other  parts,  that  it  has 

•  been  proposed  moxe  than  onoe  tiiat 

•  !Vybuiiiia    and     Belgravia    should 
-  settle  the  ▼exsd  question  of  sopeci- 

onty  by  an  appeal  to  arma--or,  in 
oommon  language, '  Meet  and  have 
it  out  in  Hyde  Park.*  If  this  feeling 
iacietsas,  in  ten  years'  time  each  of 
these  vast  suburbs  will  become,  as 
it  were,  distinct  towns,  with  a  cha- 
raeier  and  aeciety  of  their  own. 

Those  who  remain  &itfafUl  to  the 
.  dingy-looking  streets  around  Port- 
man  and  CSavendish  Squares  pique 
'  themselves  on  their  central  position, 
-wfaiah  enables  them  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  every,  without  identi- 
fymg  themselves  mth  any  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  it  is  in  these  quar- 
ters still  that  some  of  the  best 
resident  London  society  may  be 
foond-HMxaeiy  that  lays  its  claims 
to  this  positionnpon  higher  grounds 
thsn  mere  rank  or  fortime,  yet  not 
dofident  in  eitiier,  the  elements  that 
ibm  it  being  varied,  and  brought 
together  from  all  pomts.  The  re- 
mark made  by  a  lady  lately  diniog 
in  Princes  Gate  would  never  have 
been  uttered  there,  or  in  Miay£ur. 
After  listening  to  the  canveniation 
that  was  pvetfy  general  for  some 
time,  she  said  to  h^  neighbour — 

*  I  oonld  fancy  I  was  dining  in 

the  country,  you  are  so  veiy  local 

in  your  conveisatioD.     I  liear  of 

nothing  but  the  state  of  the  roads, 

.of  meetings  about  them,  who  has 


taken   this   house,  and  who   Jas 
bought  that 

'  Well,'  replied  her  neighbour*  'I 
suppose  we  are.  I  aoyaelf  haj^Qy 
visit  any  one  not  living  in  this  im- 
mediate neigbourhood.' 

The  question  arises.  In  what  does 

the  auperioiity  of  one  district  over 

another  consist  ?    Without  entering 

into  the  reasons  that  induioe  people 

to  prefer  one  to  the  other,  we  msy 

biiefly  describe  them  as  follows : — 

Grosvenor  ftjuare  and  its  immediate 

environs  as  the  moat  atistooratic,  Bol- 

.  gxavia  tiie  most  &shionable,  Tybur- 

.  nia  the  most  healthy,  Begent's  Paik 

the  quietest,  Marylebone  and  May- 

fiur  the  mostoential,  and  Baynwater 

.  and  Eocleston  Square  quarters  as  tiie 

.  most  moderate.    People's  views  and 

means  may  be  guided,  in  a  genmml 

manner,  by  these  leading  feiutusss. 

The  man  of  small  income  finds  he 

must  locate   himself  in  a  region 

verging  upon  what  in  fbrmer  yeans 

one  would  have  called  Shepherd's 

Bush,  or  in  a  quarter  unoomrartably 

near  Yauxhall  and  the  river;  if  a 

.  family  man,  solicitous  for  the  health 

.  of  his  children,  he  decides  in  fiavour 

of  the  form^,  where   he  finds  a 

choice  of  houses,  from  6ol.  a  year 

and  upwards  to  200L,  snd  the  lates 

moderate. 

But,  if  either  he  or  his  wife  are 
linked  by  ever  so  smiall  a  chain  to 
.  the  world  of  &shion,  he  chooses  the 
latter,  where^  for  much  the  same 
rent  and  rates  and  taxes,  he  finds  an 
^  abode  with  ftll  the  modem  improve- 
ments; extra  story,  tight  oflices, 
plate  glass  windows,  portico,  white- 
papered  drawing-rooms,  die.,  and 
deludes  himself  into  the  notion  of 
hk  being  in  Belgravia.  The  man 
'  of  an  ample,  though  not  large  liar- 
tune  has  a  wider  range:  he  may 
choose  from  all  pftrts,  for  there  are 
houses  to  suit  his  purse  and  his 
styleof  living  in  every  quarter;  but 
when  his  home  is  London — ^when  he 
leaves  the  metropdis  only,  perhaps, 
for  a  thi«e-months'  tour  a&oad,  or 
some  sea  air  at  Brighton — ^he  care- 
fully eschews  the  ' out  of  the  way' 
'  quarters,  as  he  terms  them ;  he  will 
.  go  no  ftrther  west  than  Connaos^t 
place,  scarcely  to  Hyde  Park  Square, 
and  no  &rther  south  than  Grosvenor 
Place,  and  so  settles  finally  in  May- 
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Mt  or  MaiyleboBEie,  ehoodsg  tho 
latter  far  health,  the  former  for 
ftfihion,  and  finding  eTerything  elsa 
too  fas  from  hk  club  '  and  the  busy 
haonte  of  moi.'  In  Great  Gmnbep* 
land  Street,  one  of  the  pleasantest 
and  moet  central  streete,  a  good 
small  hoose  may  be  had  for  2oo2.  a 
^ear,  a  larg^  one  from  300Z.  to  400^. ; 
m  Gomiaaght  Place,  where  the  ad** 
fantBges  ^  light,  air,  and  an  open 
space  in  front  (Hyde  Park),  are 
combined  with  a  central  situation, 
and  quiet  at  the  back,  from  there 
being  no  thoxonghikre,  the  smallest 
bcnise,  including  rates  and  taxes,  will 
cost  the  owner  500^.  a  year,  and  the 
larger  oonsidenibly  more.  These 
hocuses  amy  perhaps  be  oonsideied 
dear,  for  those  near  the  comer  of  the 
Edgeware  Bead  soffar  from  thenodse 
and  dust  of  that  great  line  of  traffic, 
and  many  of  the  others  are  ill  built. 
In  8eymour,  Wimpole,  Harley,  and 
Lower  Berkeley  Storeet,  the  average 
lent  of  a  goodnsized,  well-bailt 
house,  with  stabling,  is  200^.  a  year. 
In  the  Begenfs  Park,  in  the  terraces 
that  so  delight  the  foreigner,  there 
isachoice  of  charming  moderate-sized 
abodes  at  rents  from  1 50/.  to  300^.  a 
year.  These  houses,  however,  in 
Bpite  of  Ihe  advantages  they  offer  of 
greater  light  and  cleanliness,  and 
tiie  attractions  of  gardens  to  look 
upon,  and  cheat  oneself  in  sum- 
mer time  into  the  idea  of  being  in* 
the  eountry,  must  be  considered  ex- 
pensive, as  the  accommodation  they 
aflbid  is  limited,  and  the  terms  upon 
which  they  are  held  from  the  Crown 
involve  more  frequent  painting  and 
lestoaratim  than  is  elsewhere  insisted 
upon. 

Within  the  last  fow  years  a  new 
snborb  has  arisen,  enclosing  the 
once  countrified  Primrose  Hill,  and 
throwing  out  arms  that  almost  touch 
Hampstoad  and  Highgate.  We  will 
not  attempt  to  decide  whether  it 
constitutes  part  of  the  West  End;  it 
holds  much  the  same  position,  in 
that  respect,  as  St  John's  Wood ; 
bat  as  the  class  of  people  living 
there  hardly  come  under  the  head 
Belgravia,  as  we  define  that  term, 
we  shall  make  a  long  step  to  the 
more  fiydiionable  neighbourhoods  of 
BibqffiHr  and  Park  Lane,  where  a 
greater  ehotee  of  houses,  in  respect 


to.reDiand  size, is  to  be  met  with 
than  in  any  other  part  of  London^ 
and  where  a  man  of  good,  althongh 
not  large  fortune  may  locate  himself 
very  desirably:  he  must,  of  conne, 
confine  himself  to  the  streets,  the 
squares  in  the  older  parts  of  the 
West  End,  like  Hyde  P&rk  Gardens, 
and  the  larger  houses  in  Park  Lane, 
Rutland  or  Princes  Gate,  £Eu;ing  the 
Park,  being  attainable  to  the  wealth 
only,  ranging  from  sooZ.  to  1000^.  a 
year.     There  are,  it  is  true,  a  few 
smaller  and  less  expensive  houses  in 
Berkeley  Square ;  but,  as  a  rule,  if  a 
house  in  a  square  is  desired,  and  the 
rent  not  to  exceed  300/.  per  annum, 
it  must  be  looked  for  in  Hyde  Park 
or  Gloucestar  Squares,  and  the  re- 
gion heyond  Fortman  and  Bdgraw 
Stjicares.    Grosvenor  Square  and  one 
side  of  Eaton  Square  contain  first- 
class  houses,  ftmily  mansions,  sel- 
dom in  the  market,  and  then  chiefly 
for  purchase,  not  hire.    There  are 
no  two  more  agreeable  or  convenient 
streets  in  London  than  Upper  Brook 
and  Grosvenor  Streets ;  imd  althou^ 
th^re  has  been  an  invasion  into  them 
of  brass  plates,  supposed  to  be  Ibtal 
to  the  ftshion  of  a  street,  ^e  charao* 
ter  of  Ihe  neighbourhood   is  not 
likely  to  &11,  out   rather  to  rise 
again;  ta  the  improvements  pro^ 
jected  and  being  carried  out  by  the- 
Marquis  of  Westminster  will  ptause 
Grosvenor  Square  so  fax  beyond  itB> 
modem  rivals,  that  the  streets  in  its- 
vicinity  win  add  to  their  present  ad- 
vantages the  prestige  of  appertain^ 
ing  to  it    Not  only  are  exha  stories 
and  handsome  frontages  being  added 
to  these  princely  dwellings,  but  as 
the  leases  fall  in,  the  noble  owner 
sacrifices  some  of  the  houses  in 
Lower  Grosvenor  and  Lower  Brook 
Street,   to   build  stabling   for  the 
houses  in  the  square:    It  cannot  be 
doubted,   therefore,   that   when    a 
nobleman  can  lodge  his  servants  and 
his  horses  as  well  in  Grosvenor  as 
in  Belgrave  Square,  he  will  not  hesi* 
tate  between  the  two. 

A  great  proportion  of  London 
residents,  however,  do  not  hire  but 
buy  their  houses,  or  rather  the 
leases,  jxiying  a  ground*rent,  which 
varies,  of  course,  according  to  situa- 
tion ;  and  as  land  becomes  noore  va- 
luable every  day,  is  higher  in  the 
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new  than  in'  the  old  quarters  of  Lon« 
don,  except,  of  coarse,  in  business 
qnorters,  and  in  snch  cases  as,  for 
instance,  the  Portland  estate,  where 
many  leases  having  lately  fallen  in, 
the  duke  has  doubled,  and  in  some 
instances  trebled,  the  ground-rent  on 
renewing  or  granting  a  new  lease,  so 
that  a  small  house  on  his  property 
was  paying  6ol,  a  year  ground-rent, 
and  one  of  the  same  dimensions  in 
Upper  Grosyenor  Street  only  2o2. 
Generally  speaking,  the  ground-rents 
of  Tybumia  are  higher  than  those  of 
BelgraTia;  whilst  the  new  houses  in 
8outh  Kensington  are  higher  still. 
Houses  looking  into  Hyde  Park, 
whether  north,  south,  east,  or  west, 
are  in  much  the  same  ratio,  from 
70/.  to  150/.  yearly;  those  on  a  large 
scale  even  higher:  one,  for  instance, 
in  Princes  Gate  was  lately  to  be 
sold  at  a  ground-rent  of  200L  per 
anniun;  and  feist  as  squares  and 
terraces  and  gardens  spring  up  (for 
street  is  now  ^  old-fashioned  word) 
in  this  magnificent  quarter  they 
are  inhabited,  furnished,  and  fitted 
up  handsomely  and  luxuriously, 
proving  that  the  owners  whckhave 
the  mon^.  to  buy,  have  also  the 
money  to  live  in  them ;  and  causing 
even  the  old  London  resident,  a 
being  who  is  neyer  astonished  at 
anything,  to  inquire  with  a  Lord 
Dundreary  air  of  surprise,  *  Where 
all  these  rich  fellahs  oome  from?' 
More  than  one-half  are  supplied  by 
the  legal  profession  and  the  mercan- 
tile community.  There  has  been 
quite  a  flight  of  judges  and  well-to- 
do  barristers  to  South  Kensington — 
longHsdghted  men,  who  saw  that  it 
would  be  a  rising  neighbourhood, 
and  bought  their  houses  before  Fa- 
shion had  given  the  approving  nod, 
which  instantly  ran  up  the  rents  to 
a  premium.  To  this  class  of  men 
the  drawbacks  to  this  neighbour- 
hood are  unimportant,  the  distance 
from  those  parts  of  the  town  that 
we  may  term  the  heart  of  West  End 
life,  the  clubs,  the  lounges,  the 
libraries,  the  shops,  &c.,  si^iify  no- 
thing to  them  engaged  in  cham- 
bers or  the  counting-house  all  day. 
The  denizen  of  South  Kensington 
has  no  other  wish,  when  his  day's 
work  is  over,  than  to  get  home,  and 
to  stay  there.    The  light,  the  clean- 


liness, the  airiness,  and  modem 
comforts  of  his  house  are  doubly 
grateful  to  him  when  contrasted 
with  his  close  business  quarters  l 
once  in  his  cab  or  his  carriage,  what 
is  a  mile  more  or  less  to  him?  He 
has  not  the  smallest  intention  of 
going  to  his  club  in  the  evening; 
and  tlie  theatre  he  forswore  years 
ago.  The  ladies  of  his  family  find 
no  fsrult  with  the  situation ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  will  not  allow  a  quar- 
ter so  near  Hyde  Park,  and  the 
fskshionable  morning  walk  by  Botten 
Bow,  to  be  termed  out  of  the  way. 
As  they  drive  out  every  aftemoc»i, 
they  do  not  care  to  be  in  the  way  of 
•  visitors ;  and  as  the  female  mind  is 
not  strong  upon  the  matter  of  dis- 
tfmce,  tiiey  are  not  troubled  by  the 
reflection  of  how  many  miles  their 
xmfortunate  horses  are  daily  doomed 
to  perform.  But  then,  perhaps, 
their  horses  are  jobbed,  and  the  best 
plan  too;  they  are  therefore  often 
changed  and  rested.  No  single  pair 
of  horses  could  stand  the  amount  of 
work  required  by  a  fashionable  lady, 
living  in  one  of  the  new  outlying 
quarters  of  the  town. 

The  Belgiavian,  of  course,  keens 
a  carriage  of  some  kind : '  if  ricn, 
more  than  one,  a  close  one  for  win- 
ter and  an  open  one  for  summer, 
and  a  brougham,  perhaps,  for  din- 
ners and  night  work.  If  moderately 
well  off,  heis  content  with  a  brougham 
only;  or  allows  his  wife  horses  to 
her  biux>uche  in  the  season;  and, 
although  he  rides  his  own  horses,  he 
almost  always  jobs  his  carriage 
horses :  if  a  little  more  expensive, 
that  plan  is  so  much  more  conve- 
nient, as  a  man  is  then  never  with- 
out the  use  of  his  carriage,  that  even 
those  who  have  time  and  inclination 
to  look  after  their  own  stables  gene- 
rally adopt  it ;  and  where  the  head 
of  the  house  is  too  much  occupied 
to  look  after  horses,  it  is  unques- 
tionably the  best  plan.  For  ladies 
living  alone  the  best  course  is  to 
job  the  whol^  concern,  horses,  car- 
riage, and  coachman :  there  are 
liveiymen  who  imdertake  this,  and 
provide  a  handsome  carriage,  of  the 
colour  desired,  with  the  crest  and 
arms  of  the  hirer,  with  the  proper 
livery  for  the  coachman,  for  about 
300/,  a  year.     The  horses  stand  at 
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livary ;  and  a  lady  is  thus  Buie  that 
they  are  "well  cared  for,  that  she  will 
haye  a  sober  and  dyil  dxiyer,  with- 
.oat  any  of  the  trouble  and  anxiety 
of  loo^ng  after  him  herself. 

The  usual  plan  with  reigard  to 
the  carriage  in  London  is  to  have  it 
built  for  you,  for  a  term  of  years, 
gmierally  five,  at  a  certain  annual 
sum ;  for  which  it  is  kept  in  repair, 
furnished  with  new  wheels,  relmed, 
Tarnished,  &c.  At  the  end  of  the 
term  the  carriage  remains  to  the 
builder,  unless  it  is  in  such  a  con- 
dition as  to  be  done  up  and  used 
again,  when  of  course  a  fresh  ar- 
rangement is  entered  upon.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  keep  a  hand- 
some Well-appointed  carriage  and 
pair  under  300Z.  a  year.  Before 
the  introduction  of  broughams, 
therefore,  many  people  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances e^en,  did  not  attempt 
to  do  so,  but  contented  themselves 
with  hiring  one  occasionally.  Now, 
the  one-horse  carriage  predominates ; 
so  much  less  costly,  so  light  and 
conyenient  are  the  broughams,  that 
not  only  those  who  hesitated  to  have 
a  carriage  have  adopted  them,  but 
many  who  had  already  a  chariot  or 
coach  were  glad  to  drop  one  horse, 
and  come  down  to  a  brougham, 
when  they  found  it  was  a  reduction 
that  they  could  effect  without  loss 
of  that  prestige  in  society  so  dear  to 
the  heart  of  the  Belgrayian.  And, 
as  these  horses  are  not  genemlly 
jobbed,  the  reduction  could  be  ef- 
fected by  those  who  understood 
loo^ng  after  a  horse  at  rather  less 
than  half  the  cost  of  the  pair,  the  job- 
master having  had,  of  course,  his 
profit  to  make.  Another  advantage 
of  th^  brougham  is  that  a  groom  can 
drive  it  It  does  not  necessarily 
entail  that  important  personage— a 
middle-aged,  sedate-looking  coach- 
man— ^whose  dignity  would  never 
condescend  to  drive  one  horse,  and 
who  requires  twice  the  help  in  the 
stable  lor  his  carriage  horses,  that 
the  lighter,  younger,  more  active 
groom  does  for  his  master's  riding 
horse  and  the  brougham  horse  also. 
Truly  the  introduction  of  the 
brougham  has  been  a  blessing  to 
many  whose  means  forbade  a  car- 
ziagB  otherwise,  and  whose  habits  of 
life  and  ideas  made  them  consider 


one  a  necessary,  not  a  luxury.  The 
sacrifices  some  people  make  to  en- 
able them  to  'keep  their  carriage,' 
savour  sometimes  of  the  ridiculous 
to  those  who  are  in  the  secret  of 
tibeir  menage.  Plain,  substantial 
Mrs.  Blunt,  of  Devonshire  Street, 
Portland  Place,  tuas  surprised  when 
Lady  Mary  Fauxanfier  dUed  on  her 
for  the  character  of  Jane  BeU,  her 
under-housemaid,  the  girl  having 
informed  her  she  was  going  to  be 
her '  la'ship's '  own  maid. 

'  I  ^assure  you.  Lady  Mary,'  she 
exclaimed,  as  she  looked  at  the  ele- 
gant dress  of  the  earl's  daughter, 
and  observed  the  smart,  'weU-ap- 
pointed  brougham  that  brought  her 
to  the  house,  '  I  assure  you  the  girl 
is  not  fit  for  a  maid ;  she  has  never 
even  dressed  me ;  as  to  hair-dressing, 
I  should  think  her  iacai)able  of  even 
brushing  mine.' 

Lady  Mary  smiled,  and  said, '  The 
girl  is  teachable,  I  suppose,  and,  you 
say,  honest  and  respectable;  such 
important  points  the  latter,  I  think 
I  shall  take  her.  We  are  only  in 
town  three  months  of  the  year,  and 
then — ^well,  good  morning.' 

And  so  Jane  Bell  went  to  Lady 
Mary,  who  had  a  famished  house 
for  the  season  in  a  small  street  not  a 
hundred  miles  from  Belgrave  Square, 
where  her  husbimd's  Mher,  Lord 
Behnontine,  had  a  splendid  mansion, 
and  her  own  papa  another;  and 
Mrs.  Blunt  often  wondered,  when 
she  saw  Lady  Mary's  name  at  the 
great  parties  of  Ihe  season,  how 
poor  Jane  Bell  managed  to  attire 
her  elegant  form,  arrange  her  lady- 
ship's head,  and  so  forth.  She  was 
not  surprised  when  the  said  Jane 
made  her  appearance  one  day  in 
August,  and  said  she  was  looking 
for  a  place  again. 

'  Ah,  Jane !  I  thought  it  would  be 
so;  I  thought  you  could  not  play 
lady's  maid  very  long.  How  could 
you  take  a  place  for  which  you  were 
so  unfitted?' 

'Unfitted,  indeed,  ma'am;  but 
not  as  you  suppose.  Why,  I  was 
nothing  but  a  general  servant  I 
and  the  groom — and  he  was  out  all 
day  with  the  horse  and  j  carriage — 
were  the  only  servants  they  kept. 
I  did  all  the  work  of  the  house,  ex- 
cept what  an  old  charwoman  did  for 
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aa  hour  €»  two  in  the  mofiiteg.  I 
tetened  her  WataxfB  ^omndg,  to  be 
Bine;  in  shorty  ma  am,  I  wm  mieid^ 
and  hooMmidj  and  cfx^,  too,  some* 
times.' 

'I  was  jast  going  to  ask/  said 
Mrs.  Blnnt^  'what  they  did  for  a 
oook/ 

'Well,  ma'am,  th^  seldom  or 
e?er  diiuBd  at  home;  atwafys  going 
to  seme  grand  place  or  fother,  and 
if  by  dumoe  they  had  no  dinner 
party,  master,  he  went  down  to  his 
dub,  and  I  ooofced  a  chop  for  her 
la'ship  with  her  tea.' 

Sndi  was  the  town  establidunent 
and  town  life  of  this  well-^bozn  pair, 
who  lived  the  rest  of  the  ninemontiw 
of  the  year  with  their  r^tkms  and 
ttior  frrands,  spending  more  than  half 
their  ineome  on  the  smaU  tonfehed 
hoaBe,at  ten  or  fifteen  goineasa  week, 
and  on  their  brougham;  sacrifidng 
for  the  three  months'  London  season 
the  independence  of  the  rest  of  ^eir 
year,  bemg  in  the  position  of  always 
ree^Ting  and  neyer  giving.  Few  of 
their  London  aoqnaintanoe  snspected 
that  the  neat-looking  girl  who  opened 
the  door  when  the  man  was  oat,  was 
Lady  Mary's  sole  female  attendant; 
and  those  who  did  knowit,doabtl0as 
thopght  it  strange  that,  with  the 
limited  means  sach  an  arrangement 
beiqpoke,  th^  conld  contrive  to  keep 
up  the  appearance  ifa^  did.  For 
our  part,  we  are  not  bosq,  if  &e 
choice  lay  between  spending  one^s 
money  npon  half  a  dozen  servants, 
or  npon  one's  self,  we  shonld  not 
prafer  the  latter  too;  but  then  it 
mnst  not  be  at  the  sai»ifice  of  one's 
independence.  There  are  certain 
pec^e  to  whom  a  carriage  in  Lon- 
don is  as  mnch  a  matter  c?  necessity 
as  their  dinner.  The  yoonger  chil- 
dren, perhaps,  of  wealthy  or  noble 
femilies,  they  have  beem  aoenstomed 
to  the  nse  of  one  all  their  lives ;  and, 
whilst  it  would  be  no  hardship  to 
dine  npon  one  course  only,  and  that 
of  the  plainest,  it  would  be  so  to 
have  to  pay  their  visits  or  do  their 
shopping  on  foot  These  people  are 
really  not  so  inconsistent  as  they 
woukl  seem;  still,  it  must  be  al- 
lowed, that  it  is  a  mistake  to  adopt 
any  habit  of  life  that  imptiee  means 
above  Ihe  actoal  state  of  the  case. 
You  lay  yourself  open  by  so  doing 


to  hafo  tli6igs  eipeeted  ftmn  yon 
thai  you  ha^ve  no  means  of  mesftiag ; 
and  often,  flier^bie,  ineor  the  ohMgu 
of  being  mean  azid  stingy,  what  un- 
able to  comply  wilh  such  eiamB&  Ton* 
{dace  yourself  also  in  a  fiilse  posiiion 
to  your  own  servants,  who,  nataxaQy 
asBoeiating  certain  luzunes  wi&  the 
idea  oi  wealth,  nusunderstand  the 
ecencMny  of  the  other  hoasehx^  ar- 
rangements, think  ill — and  vofy 
likely  speak  ill— ^3f  you;  f<nr,  if  ser- 
vants and  masters  are  to  go  on  wuD 
together,  Ihere  should  be  a  certain 
d^g^ijee  of  confidence  between  botii 
pfotieB.  If  a  servant  is  worth  luraig 
and  keeinng,  he  should  not  he  treated 
as  a  mere  peid  machine,  but  ahoidd 
have  a  general  idea  at  least  of  his 
master's  .positbn,  when  he  will  tael 
an  interest  in,  and  in  time  will  asso- 
ciate himself  witii  tibe  femily  he 
serves,  and  work  with  his  heert  aa 
well  as  witii  Ids  head. 

But  to  return  to  our  Belgm?iaa8. 
There  are  those  straggling  to  keep 
up  an  appearance  to  which  birth, 
4Sro.,  enti&es  them;  and  those  strug- 
gling to  attain  an  appearance  to 
which  nothing  entitles  them,  if  fte 
adequate  means  are  not  theirs.  "Wiili 
some  of  ifliese,  the  possession  of  a 
carriage  u  the  great  thing;  with 
others  a  man  servant  is  the  acm6  <^ 
lespectabiliiy,  and  ^indeed  Iheyase 
to  be  pudoned  for  uiis  last  idea;  for 
many  highly  estimable,  worthy,  sub- 
stantial, good  sort  of  |)NBOple,  do  not 
deem  you  respectable,  if  you  do  not 
keep  a  man  servant)  ottiers  limit 
their  views  to  a  page,  or  '  buttoBs ;' 
few  have  the  moral  courage  to  keep 
to  the  good,  dean,  useful,  waiting- 
maid,  wno  waits  without  noise,  and 
does  not  break  a  tumbler  a  ds^,  as 
most  'buttons'  must  do,  since  no 
family  who  keeps  one  ever  has  tom- 
blers  enough,  although  their  number 
is  constancy  made  up. 

Some  of  tiiese  strugglers  five  nine 
months  of  the  year  in  Lond<m,  by 
letting  their  house  well  i(x  the  other 
three.  Ten  and  fifteen  guineas  a 
week  are  easfly  got  for  smaU  but 
well-furmshed  houses  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbotffhood  of  Belgrave 
Square. 

House  letting  has  of  late  yean 
become  so  common,  the  peer  evm 
oondesooiding  ,to  receive  his  l^ov- 
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nad  or  twelve  Irandred  guineas  fcsr 
tb»*BeaBcm,  that  people  now  don't 
take  tbe  trouble  tmit  uie  Honoimbie 
Mtk  a.  B.  atwajB  does  of  telling 
yon,  m  Koswesr  to  yonr  inqmries 
about  her  movements,  when  die 
leaves  town,  &e. 

'Oh,  soon,  I  hope;  I'm  longing 
to  be  cS.  I  always  do,  yon  know, 
tile  moment  tiie  son  begins  to  shine. 
I  can't  sixy  in  London  in  hot  wea- 
ther.' 

The  imth  being  Hiat  she  xemsms 
on  nntil  the  house  is  let  for  the  sea- 
son; when  she  tahes  her  six  ehil- 
dren  off  to  some  cheap  sea-side 
.  lodgings,  whilst  the  Hononrable  A. 
B.,  her  hnsband,  wanders  about  from 
one  ftjend  to  another,  preferring  any- 
tiiing  to  the  early  dinner  and  cook- 
ing of  the  lodging -honse.  His 
exemplary  wife  does  not  mnrmur  at 
this;  she  is  rather  relieved  at  his 
absence,  and  better  endnies  the 
three  months'  disoomlbsrt  without 
him  than  with  him.  She  is  glad,  in 
iqnte  of  the  hot  weather,  however, 
to  return  to  Londim  at  the  end  of 
August;  but  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  tell  everybody,  as  she  does,  that 
'she  always  prellais  London  at  this 
season,  when  everybody  is  away.' 
This  asserfcion  is  medless;  because 
every  one  knows  that  her  home  is 
empty  again,  and  that  that  is  the 
leason  London  sees  her  agais. 

Numbers  of  fionilies,  like  theA.B.s, 
cover  their  rent  by  letting  in  the 
season.  Many  reduce  their  rent, 
when  they  have  a  country  house 
also,  by  letting  the  London  house 
through  the  winter.  Houses  that 
let  from  three  to  five  hundred 
guineas  for  the  season,  may  be  had 
during  the  winter  at  ftom  eight  to 
twelve  guineas  a  week. 

Ifeny  tamhes  coming  up  to 
London  for  the  season  hire  not 
only  their  house,  but  their  whole 
establishment,  horses,  caniages, 
coachman,  azid  alL  Many,  even 
among  the  residentB,  take  an  addi- 
tional servant  for  the  season.  Some 
so  contrive  it  that  they  manage  al- 
wsys  to  quarrd  with  tiieir  footman, 
and  discharge  him  at  the  end  of  the 
season— a  shabby  plan,  which  brings 
its  own  punishment,  as  these  people 
XMver  have  a  good  servant,  and,  when 
practlee  becomes  known,  have 


no  ^banee  ci  ever  procuring  one. 
'  Aks  P  exclaims  onr  reader  p«shapB» 
'a  good  servant!  where  is  sach  a 
thing  to  be  found  in  the  pfssent  day 
by  any  one?* 

'Ah,  indeed!'  rej(Mns  Mrs.  Old- 
view;  'railroads  and  penny  posts 
have  mined  aae^B  servants.  In  a^ 
young  days,  if  Betty  behaved  ill,  I 
told  her  my  mind,  and  she  had  a 
good  cry,  and  mended  her  ways.  She 
knew  well  enough  then,  if  iiie  SqxdrB 
dischasged  her,  she  might  sing  for  a 
place;  but  now  Miss  Betty  writes 
to  hca*  mother  or  sister,  who  tell 
her  not  to  mind;  that  there  are 
plenty  of  places  in  town,  and  off  she 
goes,  as  pert  as  may  be.' 

Mrs.  Oldview  is  right;  Has  eaiy 
communication,  passive  or  aetive, 
has  the  effect  of  unsettling  many 
a  household.  You  have  a  treasuie 
of  a  oook,  perhaps,  and,  enchanted, 
fill  your  house  at  Christmas,  eagy 
about  your  enirSes,  humbly  proud  of 
your  sweets.  Well ;  your  intimate 
friend's  lady's  maid  tells  her  'her 
talents  are  wasted  on  tiie  desert 
hair,'  and  mentions  a  sitoatkm 
that  is  exactly  suited  to  her,  in  the 
metropolis,  and  she  leaves  you,  witi^i- 
out  a  pang,  by  the  parliamentary 
train.  But  we  are  not  now  aboat 
to  bewail  the  housekeeping  troubles 
ci  Belgravia  out  of  town ;  they  are 
in  most  respeots  greater  than  in 
London ;  but,  as  far  as  men  servants 
are  concerned,  people  are  better  off 
in  the  country  than  in  Lond<m.  The 
men  there,  as  a  class,  are  far  more 
respectable  and  better  b^iaved.  K 
steadily  disposed  too,  they  have 
more  chance  of  remaining  so,  as 
Ihey  are  not  exposed  to  the  ^reat 
tranptatinns  that  beset  the  man  ser- 
vant in  town.  The  clubs,  the  b^ 
ting  men,  the  bad  example,  some- 
times, of  their  young  mastors,  the 
bad  society  and  temptations  to  drmk 
they  are  constantly  exposed  to,  when 
waiting  by  the  hour  for  their  mis- 
tress at  acme  ftshionable  party ;  all 
these  evil  influences  surround  tiie 
young  man,  without  perhaps  a  single 
good  one  to  counteract  them--wi&- 
ont  a  friend  or  mother  near,  to  warn, 
at  a  time  of  life  "when  ihe  passions 
are  strongest,  and  principles  weakest, 
and  when,  from  every  necessary  erea- 
tnre  comfort  being  provided,  means 
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axe  given  for  indnlgieiioesyand  habits 
are  acqiuied,  which  the  same  man  in 
any  other  position^  toiling  for  daily 
bread,  would  not  dream  o£ 

We  do  not  know  how  it  is  that 
even  the  best  masters  and  mistresses, 
those  who  do  take  an  individual 
interest  in  their  servantSi  seem  to 
maintain  a  strict  reserve  towards 
their  footmen:  the  very  servant  that 
most  needs  a  special  surveiUanoe 
and  interest  has  none  of  it  They 
know  the  family  history,  perhaps,  of 
every  maid  in  the  house.  They  can 
talk  to  the  butler,  and  be  interested 
in  his  private  af&urs ;  but  the  un* 
fortunate  footmen  may  come  and 
go,  and,  as  long  as  they  are  honest 
and  cleaii,  and  do  their  work  well,  no 
questions  are  asked,  no  information 
is  wanted;  and  John  or  William 
leaves  at  the  end  of  his  two  years 
(and  we  think  really  he  is  right  to 
do  so),  and  no  one  is  surprised:  he 
was  not  expected  to  become  attached 
to  the  £Eumly,  and  the  family  have 
not  become  attached  to  him.  He 
signs  a  receipt  for  his  wages,  and 
says  good-bye,  without  a  shade  of 
feeling  being  aroused  upstairs,  what- 
ever there  may  be  below.  The  de- 
parture of  a  kitchen-maid  would 
cause  more  excitement,  whilst  that 
of  a  nurse  or  ladyVmaid  creates  a 
disturbance,  and  makes  a  blank  in 
the  fEunily  almost  as  great  as  the 
absence  of  a  relative. 

And,  indeed,  good  servants  in 
these  capacities  are  often  as  much 
and  deservedly  cherished  as  if  really 
part  of  the  family;  and  there  are 
many  good  ones  to  be  met  with,  in 
spite  of  the  outcry  of  the  day.  If 
a  lady  is  worth  anything  as  a  mis- 
tress at  all,  she  does  not  change  her 
nurse  or  maid  often.  These  two 
servants  will  stay  for  years  in  a 
place  where  the  cooks  and  .house- 
maids are  perpetually  being  changed, 
proving  how  great  is  the  personal 
influence,  the  constant  commimica- 
tion  with  a  superior,  educated  mind. 
The  nurse,  perhaps,  may  be  re- 
tained by  the  tie  of  strong  affection 
to  the  children,  but  the  maid  will 
not  stay,  unless  the  mistress  she 
serves  has  those  qualities  that  make 
her  respected  and  loved.  When  we 
see  a  lady  perpetually  changing  her 
cum  maid,  we  are  convinced  the 


&ult  is  aU  her  own.  With  her 
other  servants,  other  influences 
work ;  with  her  personal  attendants^ 
her  own  is  paramount.  Women- 
servants  in  London—if  we  except 
the  cooks,  of  whom  we  are  a&aid 
we  cannot  speak  so  highly— are  as 
respectable  and  hard-working  a 
claik  of  people  as  can  be  met  with. 
For  every  worthless,  imgrateful  am, 
we  feel  satisfied  we  could  produce 
two,  capable  of  acts  of  devotion  to 
their  employers  that  their  superiors 
in  station  would  not  dreun  ot 
Early  isolated  from  their  own  £uni- 
hes,  the  loving  heart  of  woman  often 
flnds  a  vent  for  those  affections 
which  her  own  kindred  should 
claim,  in  the  family  of  her  master 
and  mistress.  Their  sorrows. be- 
come her  sorrows ;  their  prosperity 
or  adversity  is  hers  also.  She  will 
excuse  when  the  world  condemns, 
and  ofttimes  becomes  the  best  com- 
forter in  the  hour  of  trial,  and  she 
will  rejdce,  without  a  shade  of  envy 
or  jcttlousy,  when  fortune  smiles  on 
those  whom  she  might  deem  already 
blessed  enough.  We  have  known 
the  hard-earned  savings  of  a  female 
servant  tendered,  without  thought  of 
self,  to  her  master's  young  son  in  his 
first  trouble,  or  to  her  perhaps  ill- 
treated  misiiess.  Then  what  shall 
we  say  of  the  nurse?  Who  can 
contemplate  the  unselfish  devotion 
of  these  women  to  their  duties;  their 
renunciation  of  all  liberty  and  plea- 
sure for  themselves;  their  watchful- 
ness, their  self-denial,  that  their 
shillings  and  sixpences  may  buy  a 
toy  for  this  one,  a  ribbon  for  the 
other,  and  not  be  struck  with  admi- 
ration? 

We  have  in  our  mind  one,  whose 
dying  hours  were  embittered  by  the 
dread  tiiat  the  loved  children  might 
not  be  wdl  cared  for  when  she  was 
gone.  Her  mistress,  thinking  she 
might  like  to  see  their  young  feces 
once  more,  offered  to  bring  them. 
'  OhI  no,'  she  exclaimed ;  '  I  could 
not  part  again.  Let  me  not  see 
them.  Let  me  not  hear  their 
voices.'  OhI  deep,  pure  love! 
How  can  we,  how  ought  we,  to 
run  down,  as  a  body,  those  amongst 
whom  such  characters  are  found? 
No,  we  will  not.  The  material  is 
good,  and,  as  fiur  as  women-servants 
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in  Lojidon  are  oonoemed,  we  ore 
certain  a  good  mistress  will  make  a 
good  servant  The  cooks  we  haye 
excepted.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that 
their  habits  are  bad  after  a  certain 
aga  Most  of  them  drink,  and  few 
s&nd  the  temptation  of  making  oat 
of  their  place.  They  hare  much  in 
their  power— much  th^  can  legiti^ 
mately  dispose  oil  If  they  would 
but  stop  there,  how  delightfol  it 
would  be!  Their  wages  are  high, 
too;  so  they  have  no  excuse;  but 
the  &ct  is,  that  seryants'  code  of 
morals,  with  regard  to  what  they 
think  they  may  honestly  do,  wants 
a  complete  revision,  or,  rather,  a  re^ 
making.  They  have  chosen  to  lay 
down  for  themselves  rules  for  the 
disposal  of  certain  portions  of  their 
master's  property,  without  ever  con- 
sulting the  lawful  owner,  and  choose 
to  consider  any  departure  from  those 
rules  as  a  breach  of  privilege. 
*  There,'  said  a  gentleman,  one  day, 
to  his  father's  butler — 'there  is  a 
pair  of  boots  for  you.' 

'  Thank  you, sir,'  replied  the  man; 
'  but  they  belong  to  the  footman.' 

*Do  they?'  returned  the  gentle- 
man. '  I  thought  they  belonged  to 
me.  Put  them  down  again.'  And 
neither  footman  nor  butier  ever  got 
boots  from  that  gentleman  again. 

People  of  late  years  have  very 
properly  made  a  stand  against  the 
cook's  'perquisites.'  Ladies  have 
determined  to  dispose  of  their  left- 
off  clothes  as  they  pleased,  and 
gentlemen  to  pay  tiieu:  own  bills; 
and  servants  will  be  better  and 
happier  when  they  consider  as  gifts 
what  they  have  before  looked  upon 
as '  rights.'  The  scale  of  wages  in 
the  present  day  is  high  enough  to 
place  them  above  these  considera- 
tions in  £elgravia,  at  any  rate. 

To  b^n  with  female  servants. 
Kitchenmaids  and  under  housemaids 
begin  at  loZ.  a  year,  and  get  on  to 
I  a/,  and  14/.  Upper  housemaids 
have  16/.  a  year,  and  in  grc»t  houses 
are  found,  as  the  expression  is,  in 
tea  and  sugar,  besides  beer  and 
washing,  which  are  given  to  all 
servants.  A  plain  cook  in  a  small 
fomily,  who  docs  some  housework, 
gets  ftom  18/.  to  252.  a  year;  whilst 
a  cook  and  housekeeper,  or  cook, 
with  one  or  two  kitdienmaids  under 


her,  receives  from  30/.  to  40?.  yearly. 
This  high  rate  of  payment  places 
what  is  called  a  gcxxl  cook  out  of 
many  i)eople's  reach;  consequently 
those  who  can  only  afford  what  is 
called  a  plain  cook,  and  think  the 
dinner  they  eat  themselves  every 
day,  not  good  enough  to  invite  their 
friends  to,  resort  to  the  expedient 
of  having  one  sent  in  by  a  Gunter 
or  a  Bridgeman  if  they  can  manage 
it,  or  an  inferior  purveyor  if  noi 
The  present  &shion  of  a  dinner '  k  la 
Busse'  has  been  a  great  relief  to 
some  other  housekeepers.  Their 
peace  of  mind  is  not  disturbed  if  the 
jelly  does  &11,  because  it  will  not 
appear  on  the  table;  and  if  the 
capon  is  not  well  larded,  who,  they 
thmk,  will  detect  the  fidlure  in  the 
delicate  slice  doled  out  to  them. 
They  regret,  it  is  isrue,  the  comer- 
dishes  and  ^pergne  it  cost  so  much 
to  obtain,  ill  replaced  by  a  few  cut- 
glass-  dishes  and  pots  of  flowers; 
but  then  the  saving  of  being  able  to 
employ  their  own  cook  is  a  consolap* 
tion  to  tfiem,  although  often  none  to 
their  friends. 

The  wages  of  ladies'  maids  and 
nurses  are  much  the  same,  from  iSL 
to  2  5/.  a  year ;  whilst  a  young  lady's 
attendant  has  16/.  a  year,  and  nurse- 
maids from  SL  to  14/. 

The  page,  or  'buttons,'  begins 
with  a  wage  of  8Z.  and  his  clothes; 
a  footman  from  ao^.  to  28/.,  with  two 
suits,  and  sometimes  three  suits  of 
livery  in  the  year,  and  so  many  hats, 
and  so  many  pairs  of  white  silk 
hose  in  'my  lord's'  house,  and  so 
many  pairs  of  black  in  Sir  John's, 
and  so  much  for  powder,  and  so 
much  for  gloves,  and  everything 
else,  these  high,  important,  and  now 
difficult-to-be-g^t  servante  can  bar- 
^n  for.  The  19^1  century  con- 
siders livery  a  badge  of  servitude, 
or  'Punch,'  with  his  'Jeames  of 
Buckley  Square,'  has  made  it  ridi- 
culous, or^but  it  matters  little  for 
what  reasons,  but  a  msn  for  livery  is 
scarcer  than  he  was,  and  one  of 
height  and  figure  may  command  his 
price,  and  be  almost  as  impertinent 
as  he  pleases. 

'  Pray,  sir,'  inquired  one  of  these 
individuals  when  he  was  being  hired 
— *  pray,  who  is  to  carry  coals  up  to 
the  drawing-room  V 
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«WcU/xepiifid  ibe  goctliiiiaB/ 1 
hatdly  Imow;  biat  I  don't  tfadnk  I 
doitmjwLt' 

Thfise  eonranis  hazdly  crcr  «t^r 
moxe  thBB  two  Tens  in  their  plaoeiL 
It  Beems  to  be  an  nndeistood  fiung 
arnon^  them  that  they  ase  to  go  at 
tibe  end  of  the  time,  even  if  they 
cannot  get  the  eame  advantages 
^sewhere ;  and  naoy  people  aie  so 
aeeii8t(Hned  to  thia  bieiimal  more- 
ment  of  &pir  footmeD,  that  they 
look  with  Baiq>ieion  on  the  man  that 
prolongs  his  stqr,  and  imagine  there 
mnst  be  some,  not  good»  but  bad 
xeason  for  his  not  going. 

In  what  are  caUed  single-handed 
plaees  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  get 
l^e  man  to  wear  livery,  and  maiiy 
flBkmilies  aie  obliged  to  put  np  with 
a  short;  ill-looking  man  when,  from 
hariog  a  carriage,  it  becomes  neces- 
aury  that  the  man  shoold  be  in 
liyezy.  A  man's  height  is  not  a 
mere  matter  of  £s»cy.  It  is  an 
incanvenienoe  if  the  man  eannot 
hasp  the  windows  without  a  stool, 
and  if  his  arms  are  too  short  to 
carry  the  tray,  or  put  k  properly 
cm.  the  adeboaid;  bnt^  as  the 
strong,  well-ffiBde  men  are  now  oS 
io  the  railroads,  there  is  no  help  for 
il  The  sin^fr-handed  man  likes 
to  be  out  of  liyery,  and  to  consider 
himself  on  the  level  of  a  butler;  bat 
he  is,  generally  speaking,  a  nmoh 
more  hnmUe-minded  and  nseftd 
individual  than  he  whom  he  aspires 
t(>  eompete  with.  We  can  easily 
believe  the  lady  of  rank  who  de- 
clared to  a  firiend  one  day  that  she 
had  been  better  served  when  she 
only  had  one  man  and  a  boy  than 
1^  was  them,  with  five  mien  in  the 
hoosa  Bbe  knocked  at  her  own 
doc»r  one  &mday  morning,  unex- 
pectedly, when  they  all  thou^t 
she  was  gone  to  church,  and  had 
to  wait  more  than  half  an  hour 
before  she  vras  finidly  let  in  by 
the  under  housemaid!  The  butler 
was  at  home,  bat  &r  too  grand 
to  open  the  door.  John,  who  was 
also  at  home,  kft  it  to  James, 
who  WOK  out,  and  so  on.  So,  out 
of  the  five,  not  one  was  at  hand* 
The  strictness  nzactised  in  some 
great  houses,  where  the  establish* 
ment  is  lai^,  seems  justified  by 
such  instances  as  this.     No  order 


oorald  probably  be  k^  if  any  fituit 
was  passed  over. 

A  lady,  hiring  a  housamaid,  asked 
her  wb^  she  1^  her  last  placei  'I 
was  disdiarged/  she  replied,  'be^ 
cause  the  fire  went  out.'  This  waa 
found  to  be  true.  She  had  lighted 
the  fire,  but  not  attended  to  it  well;  it 
vrantoui  The  lady  complained,  and 
tiae  housekeeper  gave  her  warning, 
as  it  had  happesied  once  before.  No 
doubt  the  lesson  was  not  lost  on  the 
other  housemaids. 

If  &e  footman  leaves  his  place 
every  two  years,  the  butler's  aimi, 
when  once  comfortably  installed,  is 
to  stay.  The  longer  he  remains  in 
a  fiEumly,  the  more  important  he 
becomes,  or  &ncies  he  becomes,  and 
the  less,  gMierally  speaking,  he  con- 
trives to  do.  How  often  have  we 
seen  this  hi^  and  mighty  function- 
ary at  a  dmner-party  luniting  his 
duties  to  the  handing  round  the 
champagne,  or  putting  the  claret  on 
the  table.  DicuEens  has  drawn  an 
amusing  picture  of  the  man  over- 
awed by  his  awful  butler;  and 
really  it  is  astonishing  how  these 
individuals  impose  upon  themselveB, 
if  they  do  not  upon  others,  the 
idea  of  their  vast  importanoe,  and  of 
what,  as  they  conmder,  is  due  to 
themjaelves. 

A  gentleman  who  was  in  want  of 
a  butler  stopped  to  speak  to  one 
who  came  after  the  place  <m  his  w«y 
out  to  his  carriage.  'Sir,'  said  the 
man,  with  an  air  of  great  dignity, 
after  a  few  questions  had  been 
asked,  'save  yourself  needless  dis- 
cussion: your  situation  will  not  suit 
me,  for  I  am  not  accustomed  to  be 
apoke  to  in  the  'allJ  The  London 
butler  endeavours  to  impress  upon 
his  master  that  it  is  inconsistent 
with  the  position  of  a  butler  to  ask 
leave  to  go  out  Their  morning 
walk  and  their  evening  visit  to  a 
firiend,  or  the  dub,  are  sources  of 
quarrel  between  many  a  master  and 
man.  Few  masters  would  deny  a 
man  reasonable  air  and  exercise,  but 
all  who  study  their  own  comfort 
should  fight  against  any  spedal 
hour  being  appropriated  by  the 
servant  for  his  outing.  His  time 
belongs  to  his  master,  and  ought  to 
be  subservient  to  his,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  danger  of  a  butler,  who  has 
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so  much  in  bis  charge,  making  a 
practice  of  being  absent  at  a  stated 
time,  and  thus  giving  the  oppor- 
tunity, BO  soon  taken^  Ibr  many  a 
sezions  plate  robbery. 

A  Teiy  well-known  nobleman,  it 
is  said,  was  told  the  other  day  by  a 
serrant  who  was  leaving  him,  that 
the  reason  was,  'His  lordship's 
horns  did  not  snitwith  his:  they 
were  so  very  nnoertain  that  he 
fotmd  he  could  not  get  ftoy  legnlar 
time  to  himself!' 

Butlers'  wages  are  inordinately 
high,  and  their  habits  self-indnlgent. 
The  rich  parrenus,  the  cotton  lords, 
and  great  oontractorsi  who  do  not 
mind  what  they  pay  to  secure  a  man 
whom  tbej  thmk  will,  by  his  Mvoir 
/aire,  make  their  table  outvie  my 
lord's,  have  to  answer  f(Hr  the  pre- 
posterous demands  of  some  of  these 
men. 

A  gentleman  (and  we  think  be 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself), 
who  gave  his  butler  tool,  a  year,  was 
rather  astonished  when  a  man  he 
had  decided  to  engage  stepped  back 
and  said  there  was  one  question  he 
had  forgotten  to  ask,  which  was, 
^What  wine,  besides  port  and 
sherry,  he  allowed.' 

Jn  quiet  and  regtdar  fiimilies, 
wlrare  a  butler  and  footman  are  kept 
ibr  instance,  we  need  not  ssy  tluit 
no  wine  of  any  description  is  td- 
lowed ;  but  in  the  homes  of  many 
noblemen,  where  tiie  upper  servants 
'  are  very  responsible,  and  have  many 
under  them,  they  have  the  habits 
and  indulgences  of  their  masters. 
In  a  certain  earl's  house,  who  died 
a  few  years  ago,  and  was  cue  of 
England's  wealthiest  noblemen,  tiie 
table  of  the  upper  servants— tiie 
house-steward,  hous^eeper,  butler, 
countess's  maid,  &c. — ^was  as  luxu- 
rious as  their  master's.  Four  comer 
dishes  and  four  sweets  were  put 
down  every  day  before  these  fortu- 
nate individuals,  whilst  they  were 
waited  upon  by  a  man  out  of  livety. 

In  many  a  nobleman's  home,  it  is 
true  that  there  is  greater  simplicity 
and  economy  in  tne  household  ar- 
rangements than  in  many  a  com- 
moner's; but  still  tiie  habUs  and 
dr^s  of  great  people's  servants,  on 
the  whole,  are  very  much  out  of 


keei»ng  with  tiieir  position,  and 
unfortunate  for  thanselTOs,  as  they 
acquire  extravagant  ideas,  that  pre- 
vent many  saving  for  -the  rainy 
day.  We  must  atoo  deprecate  the 
system  of  two  tables:  servants  a«e 
but  servants ;  and  this  sepaiation  at 
meals  does  not  promoto  good  l^low- 
riup,  and  makes  them  tronUesome 
visitors,  where  there  is  bat  one. 

When  the  Cornish  squire,  with  a 
pedigree  fomr  times  as  old  as  his 
noble  guest,  was  asked  by  t^e  lattor, 
'What  his  valet  could  <2o,  as  he 
found  that  the  squire  had  no  second 
table  for  his  servants?'  he  replMd, 
'  fie  really  did  not  know,  mnkai  his 
lordship  preferred  tiiat  &e  man 
should  dine  with  them,'  an  albeEiia- 
tive  wbidi  settled  the  question. 

The  days  are  gone  by  when  snr- 
vants  were  looked  upon  as  paid 
machines,  and  tlieir  food  aad  lodg;- 
ing  in<kffeir»3tly  oared  for ;  but  fiom 
one  eixtreme  we  are  ruzining  into 
another ;  and  when  the  enthusiastic 
nursemaid  described  her  master 
and  mistresB,  a  wealthy  stoddnokar 
at  Blacidieath,  as  the  'best  people 
she  had  ever  knovm,'  riie  founded 
that  opinion  on  1^  Act  'thai  thinr 
servants'  comfort'was  their  constant 
care.'  She,  like  many  others  of  her 
class,  did  not  sfop  to  oonsider  any- 
thing else,  or  whether  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
.  Scrip  ware  wise  or  kind  to  provide 
a  table  and  mode  of  living  for  ser- 
vants which  they  could  not  find  in 
many  other  places.  Ko ;  if  she  had 
been  questioned,  she  would  tell  you 
she  neveir  meant  to  take  a  place 
where  she  could  not  have  what  she 
had  at  the  Scrips'.  She  wouldn't  go 
to  mean  people  like  the  Hon.  Mcd. 
Bragg,  who  only  allowed  her  ser- 
vants a  pudding  on  Sundays,  '  not 
for  all  the  gold  of  all  the  Ingiee/  &o., 
&c.  In  this  way  a  class  of  servants 
soon  spring  up,  of  extravagant  pre- 
tensions ;  and  a  class  of  peoj^  like 
the  Scrips,  who,  witii  more  mcmey 
than  wit,  pique  themselves  on  tiie 
peculiar  advantages  their  servants 
enjoy,  foster  in  tfausm  habits  of  self- 
indulgence  and  idleness,  to  whioh 
those  in  wiiom  the  inteUect  is  little 
cultivated  are  ever  prone.  Servants 
are,  after  all,  very  like  children: 
over-indulgence  spoils  them^  and  if 
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we  wonld  make  them  good  and  ns^ 
fal  members  of  oar  houashold,  we 
mqst  train  them  vith  all  kindness, 
but  in  wholesome  fear.  We  want 
them  to  think  of  us,  to  stndy  our 
comfort;  and  not,  as  we  now  perpe- 
tually see,  to  become  in  reality  the 
first  people  in  the  house :  tiieir  hours 
so  important,  their  work  so  defined, 
that  a  master  or  mistress  daze  not 
venture  to  disairange  one  of  their 
meals,  or  ask  any  senrant  to  do  any- 
thing not  precisely  stipulated  for, 
without  encountering  black  looks, 
or,  'If  you  please,  ma'am,  to  suit 
yourself  this  day  month.' 

But,  as  we  have  said  before,  the 
maUriel  is  good,  as  fsx  as  women 
servants  are  concerned,  and  there- 
fore the  remedy  is  in  tiie  hands  of 
the  masters.  Men  servants  are, 
doubtless,  more  difficult  to  manage; 
but  we  think  here  something  may 
be  done  too.  People  are  too  apt  to 
expect  from  their '  men'  what  is  im- 
possible in  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  life  of  a  hermit  in  the  midst  of 
society.  He  is  to  have  no  friends,  no 
family,  no  feulings  of  any  kind ;  music 
is  discouraged,  conversation  in  the 
kitchen  strictly  forbidden,  his  news- 
paper is  half  ob)ected  to,  and  his 
bira,  or  his  two  or  three  plants  out- 
side the  pantry  'svindow  sometimes 
considered  a  liberty.  No;  plate- 
cleaning  should  be  lus  relaxation, 
folding  his  napkins  his  sole  delight. 
Con  one  wonder  that  the  deviOUed 
kidney  for  breakfast  is  a  treat,  and 
the  buttered  toast  at  tea  a  oonsolft- 
tion  to  these  forlorn  creatures,  who 
naturally  become  selfish  and  self- 
indulgent  from  having  nobody  to 
think  about  but  themselves  ? 

Why  should  people  object  so  much 
to  their  men-servants  being  mar- 
ried? Most  of  them  are ;  and  half 
of  them  go  into  their  places  with  a 
lie  on  their  lips,  vowing  they  are 
single.  They  can't  help  themselves ; 
they  might  starve,  if  they  spoke 
the  truth,  and  those  dear  to  tnem 
also. 

Mrs.  L.  S.  D.  is  so  glad  her  son  is 
g^ing  to  be  married,  because  mar- 
riage always  steadies  a  man,  and 
'dear  Augustus  has  perhaps  been 
just  a  little  wild;'  but  she  won't 
have  a  married  man-servant  on  any 
account,  '  because,  then,  you  know. 


I  should  have  bis  fiunily  living  out 
of  this  house  too  ?' 

Not  if  the  man  is  honest,  dear 
Mrs.  L.  S.  D.;  and  if  he  is  not 
honest  he  will  pilfer  or  purloin  all 
the  same,  whether  he  has  a  wife  or 
no :  for  if  he  has  not,  perhaps  there 
is  something  worse,  for  men-ser- 
vants, dear  lady,  are  no  better 
than  their  betters  in  les  affaires  de 
coeur.  If  dear  Augustus  is  steadier 
and  better  for  being  married,  so,  I 
assure  you,  is  honest  John,  and  more 
content  to  siay  at  home  and  save 
his  mcmey,  and  do  his  duty,  if  he  is 
a  man  at  all,  for  having  ties  and 
claims  upon. him  that  he  is  not 
ashamed  to  own,  than  when  he  was 
a  single  man,  tempted  out  to  the 
servants'  club  at  tiie  public-house 
round  the  comer,  where  he  lost  his 
money  at  cards,  and  made  a  book 
for  the  Derby,  and  sometimes  got 
himself  in  such  straits  for  money, 
that  he  just  borrowed  a  few  spoons 
and  forks  for  a  time,  only  a  very 
short  time,  to  help  him  on  until  he 
could  get  clear  again,— which  time 
sometimes  never  came  at  all,  but 
ended  in  ruin  to  himself  and  serious 
loss  to  his  master.  Let  masters  and 
mistresses  weigh  well  this  truth, 
that  their  servants  have  the  same 
passions,  affections,  and  feelings  as 
themselves ;  let  tiiem  keep  them 
well  in  their  places,  strict  to  their 
duties,  and  endeavour  to  influence 
them  by  the  same  motives  they  would 
employ  for  the  guidance  of  their 
own  flesh  and  blood,  and  they  may 
thea  perhaps  find  the  key  to  many  a 
domestic  difficulty. 

Next  to  the  troubles  with  one's 
servants  come  the  troubles  of  one  s 
tradespeople;  but  these  are  more 
easily  overcome,  for  London  is  so 
lai^,  so  well  supplied,  and  compe- 
tition so  great,  that  if  discontented 
with  A^  you  have  only  to  go  to  B., 
and  from  B.  to  0.  until  you  are  sa- 
tisfied. All  this,  provided  you  are 
master  in  your  own  house :  if  your 
cook  or  housekeeper  reigns,  you  may 
find  that,  spite  of  all  you  say  and 
do,  you  return  to  A.,  or  that  difficul- 
ties insurmountable  prevent  your 
dealing  with  M.  if  your  servant  has 
settled  to  employ  N.  The  &ct  is, 
your  custom  is  large,  and  the  trades- 
man makes  it  wortli  the  while  of 
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joni  cook  to  hftTo  him  retained.  Of 
course  in  the  end,  it  is  yon  who  pa? 
the  ChriBtmoB  gratnitj,  or  the  odd 
pence  which  the  butler,  who  pays 
your  bills,  alwaye  gete,  uid  which 
amount  to  a  pretty  huKlsome  Bom  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  It  is  only  the 
credit,  or  first-class  tradesmen,  as 
they  call  themselvce,  who  can  afford 
them  retaining  fees,  and  they  do  it 
by  putting  a  higher  price  on  their 
goods,  which  are  often  not  so  good 
a>  those  of  the  man  who  eells  cheaper 
Dezt  door,  and  who,  having  a  ready* 
mooey  custom  and  quick  sole,  baa 
seldom  a  stale  or  depreciated  article 
on  haod. 

All  this,  bowerer,  la  now  well  un- 
derstood by  Belgranans ;  and  those 
who  care  to  study  economy  pay 
their  own  bills,  and  choose  their 
own  tcadeepeople.  It  is  do  longer 
receiTed  te  an  axiom,  that  the 
dearer  you  p(Qr  tlie  better  you  are 
served. 

The  beat  fishmonger  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  BelgiaTe  and  Eaton 
Sqaates  was  Chailee,  who  has  made 
a  fortune,  left  the  business  to  his 
son,  and  become  a  landed  proprietor, 
by  selling  good  fish  at  modemte 
prices.  To  many  Camilies  he  sup- 
plied flab  eveiy  day,  or  two  or  three 


times  a  week,  at  sixpence  a  bead ;  a 

foioily  oi  eie^t,  therefore,  had  an 
ample  dish  of  fish  for  ^.,  whilst  two 
peopieweresuppliedfbr  one  shilling. 
At  the  close  of  the  day  hia  sarplus 
stock  was  sold  oS  at  reduced  prices 
to  anybody  who  chose  to  fetch  it 
away.  Hia  customers,  therefore, 
were  sure  of  always  having  fresh 
fish,  yfe  wish  the  greengrocers 
would  adopt  a  similar  plan,  and  sell 
off  ^eir  stale  greens,  &c.,  at  the  end 
of  the  day.  Still,  hon:  much  leas 
have  we  to  complain  of  here  than  in 
former  years  :  railroads  and  steam 
bring  to  this  mighty  mart  of  men 
all  tiiat  is  Btfor  food,  and '.good  and 
pleasant  to  the  eyes'  also.  Our 
giapee  and  ptoma  come  to  na  with 
Uie  oloom  on,  spring  vegetablea  ar- 
rive steeped  in  the  morning  dew, 
conntziea  vie  with  each  other  in 
sending  ns  their  best  products ;  in 
short,  let  a  man  travel  where  1w 
will— to  tbe  eaat  ka  bis  ease,  or  the 
south  for  hia  pleasnre — if  he  havo 
but  Eortunatua'  parse  ho  will  find 
there  is  no  place  in  the  wide  world 
where  he  con  make  life  more  truly 
comfortable  and  enjoyable  than 
when  he  is  keeping  house  in  Bti- 
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"  Noble  she  ia  by  birtfa,  mads  good  by  rirtue ; 
Eiamding  bir,  and  ber  behnTimir  to  it 
li  like  a  BiDgular  mu^lan 
To  a  meet  initruineiit."~CHtPii«lT, 
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THE  LIVING  STBEAM  AT  LONDON  BEEDGE. 


HOW  EYER  did  they  live  in  Lon- 
don when  there  was  only  one 
bridge  over  the  Thames?  Imagine 
a  Westminster  waggon,  having  to  go 
to  Lambeth,  being  obh'ged  to  make  a 
detour  by  way  of  London  Bridge!  Or, 
imagine  the  Archbishop  of  Oanter- 
tary  going  from  conrt,  or  froni  West- 
miiu^r  Abbey,  or  from  the  House 
of  Lords,  to  his  archiepiscopal  resi- 
dence in  Lambeth  Palace,  and  having 
no  other  road  for  his  carriage  than 
that  said  bridge!  Did  he  really  tE&e 
sach  a  roundabout  route,  or  did 
he  employ  a  large,  flat  barge  to  bear 
his  carriage  and  horses  across  the 
stream?  Let  antiquaries  answer 
this  query.  At  all  events,  London 
did  somehow  manage  with  only  one 
bridge  for  a  period  considerably  over 
seven  hundred  years— rather  a  long 
time  in  the  history  of  a  city. 

Just  about  the  year  looo  a.d.  the 
metropolis  saw  its  first  bridge.  In 
993  thiat  mischievous  fellow,  Olaf  or 
Olave,  the  'hardy  Norseman,'  sailed 
right  up  to  Staines  with  his  fleet, 
working  pretty  havoc  as  he  went; 
80  that  there  could  have  been  no 
bridge  at  that  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  ioo8,  there  was  a  'Battle 
€f  London  I  Bridge '  between  the 
Sozons  and  Danes,  in  which  the  one 
party  pulled  the  slight  wooden 
orjdge  about  the  ears  of  the  other. 
We  will  therefore  guess  that  the 
river  was  first  bridged  somewhere 
about  the  year  looo.  As  to  the 
first  gtoTie  bridge,  one  of  the'  priors 
of  [St  Maiy  Overy  told  the  follow- 
ing jnretty  story  :— 

•A  fenry  heiog  kept  in  the  place  where 
Mar  the  bridge  is  bnilded,  at  length  the 
ftnyman  and  his  wife  deceasing,  left  the 
MBM  ferry  to  their  only  daughter,  a  maiden 
nmed  llazy,  which,  with  the  goods  left 
her  by  her  parents,  as  also  with  the  pxx>fitB 
arising  of  the  said  feny,  boilded  an  House 
of  Sisters  in  place  where  now  standeth  the 
cMt  part  of  St.  Mary  Overy's  Church, 
aiiove  the  quire,  where  she  was  buried, 
mto  which  house  she  gave  the  oversight 
tad  profits  of  the  ferry.  But  afterwards, 
iht  said  House  of  Sisters  being  converted 
itfto  a  college  of  priests,  the  priests  builded 
the  bridge  of  timber,  as  all  other  the  great 
hritfges  of  this  lamHrere,  and  from  time  to 


time  kept  the  same  in  good  reparation; 
tiU  at  length,  considering  the  great  charges 
which  were  disposed  in  the  repairing  the 
same,  there  was,  by  the  aid  of  citizens  and 
others,  a  bridge  builded  with  stone.' 

< 

Dr.  Diyasdust  has  picked  some 
holes  in  this  stoiy;  but  that  is 
always  his  way.  Very  likely  he 
would  quanel  aJso  with  the  popular 
tradition  l^t  'St  Mary  Overy'  is 
derived  fiiom  'St  Mary  o'  the  feny;' 
and  that  'Tooley  Street'  owed  its 
origin  to '  St  Olave  Street' 

What  a  living  stream  has  been 
witnessed  at  London  Bridge  I  What 
an  array  of  IdngB,  queens,  usurpers, 
traitors,  merchant-xninees,  traders, 
shopkeepers,  apprentices,  and 
scamps  have  passed  over  and  under 
it!  People  say  that  the  stones  of 
the  old  bridge,  pulled  down  about 
thirty  years  ago,  were  used  to  build 
or  rebuild  Ingress  Hall  near  Green- 
hithe;  and  that  the  tough  pieces  of 
iron  which  held  tfa^  stones  together 
were  made  into  razors  and  pen- 
knives as  mementos.  We  Imow 
not  how  this  may  be ;  but  if  the  old 
stones  could  speak,  they  might  tell 
of  many  an  excitmg  scene  at  the  old 
bridge.  There  was  the  high  wind 
of  1 091,  which,  combining  with  an 
unusually  high  tide,  knocked  down 
a  great  part  of  the  structure,  to- 
geOier  with  numerous  houses  and 
churches  along  the  bonks  of  the 
river.  There' was  tiie  fire  of  1136, 
which  burnt  the  bridge  (a  wooden 
one)  to  ashes,  and  set  the  bridge- 
builders  to  work  again.  There  was, 
towards  the  end  of  the  same  century, 
that  sport  on  the  Thames  which 
was  culed  tfxUer^intam,  and  at 
which  the  people  on  the  bridge 
looked  and  laughed  heartily.  Fitz- 
Stephen,  the  Dryasdust  of  those 
days,  thus  spoke  of  this  sport : — 

'  In  Easter  holidays  they  fight  battles 
on  the  water.  A  shield  is  hanged  on  a 
pole,  fixed  in  the  midst  of  the  stream ;  a 
boat  is  prepared  without  oars,  to  be  carried 
by  violence  of  the  water;  and  in  the  fore 
part  thereof  standeth  a  yonng  man,  ready 
to  give  charge  upon  the  shield  with  h^ 
lance.  If  so  be  he  break  his  lance  against 
the  shield,  and  doth  not  fidl,  he  is  thought 
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2^6  Living  Stream  at  London  Bridge. 


to  hare  performed  a  wot-thy  deed.  If  so 
be,  without  breaking  his  lanoe,  he  ranneth 
strongly  against  the  shield,  down  he  falleth 
into  the  water,  for  the  boat  is  violently 
forced  with  the  tide;  but  on  each  side  of 
the  shield  side  are  two  boats,  provided  with 
two  young  men,  which  recover  him  that 
falleth  as  soon  as  they  may.  Upon  the 
bridge,  wharfs,  and  houses  by  the  river 
side,  stand  great  numbers  to  see  and  laugh 
thei*eat.' 

The  living  stream  assumed  very 
different  forms  at  different  times. 
We  may  be  sore  that  the  citiasens 
and  the  Sonthwarkers  mustered 
strongly  in  1 209,  when  the  first  stone 
bridge  was  opened  in  state;  and 
we  can  understand  the  origin  of  the 
popular  tradition,  that  'London 
Bridge  was  buUt  upon  woolpacks/ 
when  we  find  that  the  cost  of  the 
bridge  was  de&ayed  by  a  tax  upon 
wool.  That  must  haye  been  a 
droidfal  affair  in  1213,  when  the 
houses  on  the  bridge  (for  it  was 
fringed  with  houses  and  shops  on 
both  sides)  caught  fire  near  both 
shores  at  onoe,  during  some  fes- 
tivity which  had  drawn  a  large 
multitude;  and,  burning  towards 
the  centre,  occasioned  the  deaths  of 
three  thousand  poor  creatures  by 
burning  and  <&owmng.  Queen 
Eleanor  of  Provence,  in  1263,  found 
out  the  materials  of  which  a  London 
populace  is  made;  for  they  hooted 
and  molested,  and  haired  the  pas- 
sage across  the  bridge,  of  the  bated 
consort  of  Henry  IIL  Then,  in 
1 28 1,  the  inhabitants  were  scared  by 
the  carrying  away  of  five  arches  of 
the  bridge  during  an  ice-swell, 
nearly  destroying  the  beautiful 'cha- 
pel of  Thomas  a  Becket  that  stood 
on  the  bridge.  Among  the  London 
Bridge  sights  of  the  next  century 
wa9  the  exhibition  of  Sir  William 
Wallace's  head  on  the  bridge ;  and 
the  daring  passage  of  Wat  Tyler 
across  the  bridge,  in  pursuance  of 
that  plan  which  every  English 
schoolboy  knows  somethmg  about; 
and  the  knightly  combat  between 
the  Earl  of  Crauford  and  Lord 
Wells,  to  determine  whether  Soot- 
land  or  England  should  bear  off  the 
palm  for  bravery ;  and  the  two  gor- 
geous processions  of  Bichard  IL 
over  the  bridge,  first  with  his  Queen 
Anne,  and  then  with  his  second 


Queen  Isabel.  The  living  stream 
was  not  less  excitmg  and  moment- 
ous in  the  fifteenth  century;  for 
old  chroniclers  tell  us  that  the  head 
of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
£Gkther  of  the  feucaous  Hotspur,  was 
exposed  to  a  crowd  of  spectators 
on  London  Bridge  in  1408 ;  that 
Henry  Y.  passed  in  triumph  over 
the  bridge  m  141 5,  after  his  victory 
at  Agincourt ;  that  in  1422  the  fune- 
ral procession  of  the  same  monarch 
crossed  the  bridge ;  that  in  1438  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  nearly  perished  in 
crossing  the  Thames  near  tiie  bridge, 
by  the  formidable  rush  of  water 
there  at  certain  states  of  the  tide; 
that  the  young  Henry  VI.  made  his 
triumphal  entry  into  London  over 
the  bndge;  that  about  the  same  time 
Jack  Gade  crowed  sword  in  hand, 
and  afterwards  fought  a  sanguinary 
battle  on  the  bridge  itself;  that 
in  1441,  Eleanor  Ck>bham,  Duchess 
of  Gloucester,  did  penance  on  Lon- 
don Bridge  for  sorcery ;  that  in  1445 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  the  '  she-wolf,' 
as  the  people  afterwEuxls  ungaUantly 
called  her,  crossed  the  bridge  in 
splendid  array,  on  her  entry  into 
London  to  be  married  to  Henry  YI. ; 
that  in  1452,  Lord  Mayor  Norman 
introduced  the  custom  of  having  a 
water-pageant  from  London  Bridge 
to  Westminster  on  Lord  MayoPs 
day — ^a  pageant  which  many  persons 
have  been  sorry  to  see  quite  pass 
away;  and  that  the  dashing  Eaul- 
oonbridge  crossed  the  bridge  with 
his  Kentish  men  in  147 1,  to  deliver 
Henry  VI.  from  the  Tower.  Ka- 
therine  of  Arragon  crossed  the 
bridge  in  much  i)omp,  when  she 
came  to  make  her  unfortunate  ma- 
trimonial  alliance  in  I^gland;  and 
Wolsey  crossed  it  in  still  more  gor- 
geous array,  when  starting  on  his 
embassy  to  France;  and  Wyatt 
crossed  it,  when  engaged  in  his  mad 
rebellion;  and  Charles  U.  crossed 
it  in  great  triumph,  on  his  return  to 
England  after  the  Bestoration.  We 
may  be  fully  certain  that  the  old 
bridge  had  what  might  now  be 
called  'an  overflowing  audience' 
on  such-like  occasions.  Then  to 
gaze  on  the  trunkless  heads  of  dis^ 
tinguished  persons — Bishop  Fisher, 
Sir  Thomas  More,  the  duef  red- 
ddes,  &C. — ^was  a  sure  thing  on  the 
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part  of  the  oountiy  people  as  they 
entered  London  over  the  bridge; 
far  the  heads  were  stuck  ai)on  pikes 
on  the  top  of  the  gates  and  houses 
on  the  bridge.  We  may  take  war- 
rant that  a  goodly  numb^  assembled 
to  see  the  opening  of  Peter  Morris's 
ingenious  Water  Works  by  the  side 
of  the  bridge  in  1583,  seeing  that 
hy  those  works  a  great  part  of  Lon- 
don was  supplied  with  water. 

Poor  old  bridge !  It  was  neatly 
damaged,  and  many  of  its  houses 
burnt,  in  1633  ;  still  more  so  by  tiie 
Great  Fire  of  1666;  and  stiU  more 
in  1727^  when  no  less  than  seventy 
of  its  houses  were  destroyed.  These 
houses  were  rebuilt  over  and  over 
again;  and  before  the  days  when 
houses  were  numbered,  every  one 
had  its  sign,  creaking  on  uneasy 
hinges  over  head.  We  know  for 
certain  that  the  houses  on  the  bridge 
comprised  a  'Blue  Boar,'  'Thiee 
Bibles,'  'Angel,'  'Looking  Glass,' 
<  Black  Boy,' '  Golden  Globe,' '  Bible 
SBdd  Star,'  'Anchor  and  Grown,' 
'Boebuck,'  *  Breeches  and  Glove,' 
'Lamb  and  Breeches,'  'Lock  of 
Hair,'  'Lion,'  'Sugar Loaf,'  'Bear,' 
and '  White  lion'— occordhig  to  the 
trades  carried  on  in  the  shops.  But 
all  were  doomed  gradually  to  pass 
away — the  houses  and  shops  in 
1757;  the  gate  at  the  Southwark 
end  of  the  bridge  m  1766;  Peter 
Morris's  Waterworks  in  1823 ;  and 
the  old  bridge  itself  in  1833. 

Is  there  any  bridge  in  Hhe  whole 
world  that)  during  a  period  of  thirty 

Saazs,  has  witnessed  a  more  busy 
ving  stream  than  Bennie's  mag- 
nificent new  London  Bridge?  We 
doubt  it  Tear  after  year  the  con- 
oonrse  increases.  Ko  new'brid^ 
across  the  Thames  has  been  built 
Binoe  1833  nearer  to  it  than  Hunger- 
fcid  Bridge ;  and  this  is  (or  rauier 
was,  for  it  is  in  a  chaos  of  reoon- 
stmction  just  now)  only  for  foot- 
passengers.  Hence  there  has  been 
nttle  relief  to  the  wonderful  trafBc 
over  London  Bridge.  The  noass  of 
humanity  (occasionally  diversified 
l>y  tnhumanity)  that  makes  this 
passage  every  day  is  almost  un- 
oelievabla  Li  1850,  Mr.  Haywood, 
Engineer  to  the  d^  Commissioners 
of  Sewers,  ascertained  that  13,099 
vehicles  of  various  kinds  passed  over 


London  Bridge  in  twelve  hours  of 
one  day  I  On  another  day  in  the 
same  year,  Mr.  Bennoch  caused  the 
bridge  to  be  careftdly  watched,  and 
found  that  10,767  vehicles  wont  over 
it  in  nine  hours,  from  nine  in  the 
morning  till  six  in  the  evening.  Li 
1853  Mr.  Bennoch  ascertained  that, 
during  a  similar  period  of  nine 
hours  on  one  day,  there  passed  over 
the  bridge  11^98  vehicles  and 
63,080  foot-passengers.  Again,  in 
1856,  on  the  22nd  of  October,  Mr. 
Haywood  planted  a  staff  of  persons 
to  keep  count  of  the  whole  traffic 
over  the  bridge  from  eight  in  the 
morning  till  eight  in  the  evening; 
— the  amount  was  stupendous — 
11,150  single-horse  vehicles,  4,265 
two-horse,  and  577  three  or  four 
horse,  making  15,993  in  twelve 
hours  1  Again,  in  1857,  on  the 
nth  of  February,  notes  were  taken 
of  the  tiaffic  across  the  bridge  in  a 
similar  period  of  twelve  hours ;  it 
amounted  to  14,890  vehicles  and 
8  5,690  foot-passengers.  Once  again. 
In  1859, Mr.  Banid  Whittle  Harvey, 
Gommissionor  of  City  Police,  deter- 
mined to  investigate  this  matter  to 
the  very  utmost;  he  caused  the 
bridge  to  be  watched  for  twenty- 
four  consecutive  hours,  on  the  1 6th  of 
March.  He  found  that  there  passed 
over  it  in  this  space  of  time  4>483 
cabs,  4,286  omnibuses,  9,245  wag- 
gons and  carts,  and  2,430  other 
vehicles — ^making  20,444  vehicles  in 
aU;  tiiere  were  107,074  foot-pas- 
sengers, and  60,836  persons  in  the 
vehicles,  or  167,910  specimens  of 
hmnan  nature  altogether.  Some- 
times statistical  people  tell  us  how 
fiir  large  quantities  would  stretch  if 
laid  in  particular  directions ;  as,  for 
instance,  how  many  times  the  dis- 
tance from  the  earth  to  the  moon 
the  cotton  yam  would  extend  that  is 
spun  in  England  every  year.  Very 
weU :  let  us  do  the  same  with  the 
one-day  traffic  over  London  Bridge. 
If  the  20,000  vehicles  with  their 
horses  were  averaged  at  five  yards 
each  (a  small  allowance,  considering 
that  many  were  four-horse  waggons), 
and  if  they  followed  each  o&er  in 
close  file,  they  would  extend  fifty- 
seven  miles ;  and  if  the  160,000  per- 
sons marched  in  column  six  abreast, 
th^  would  extend  fifteen  miles— or. 
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lUke  Lkfing  Sireom  ai  London  Bridge. 


ID.  other  words,  the  head  of  this  for* 
midable  processiaii  would  leach 
fiastings  about  the  tune  whan  the 
tail  of  it  was  passing  oyer  the 
bridge! 

How  can  we  avoid  jostling  eaoh 
oilher  when  passing  over  sudbi  a 
faaidge?  How  can  we  expect  that 
policeman  X,  even  doubled  twenty- 
vM,  can  ke^  all  the  vehicles  and 
divers  in  onler?  There  are  the 
cabs  taking  passengers  to  and  ficom 
the  London  Bridge  railway  statians. 
There  are  the  multiplied  copies  of 
'  Pftddington/  '  City  Atlas/  '  dtizen/ 
•Marlborough/  'Wellington/  'Fa- 
vourite/ '  Boyal  Blue/  '  Nelson/ 
'Plenipo/  &c.,  doing  liie  same 
filing,  or  passing  to  and  from  the 
jKmtitLem  suburbs  of  the  metropolis. 
There  are  the  market-carts  carry- 
mg  provisions  from  the  several 
markets  and  wholesale  depdts. 
There  are  (in  autumn)  the  vast 
waggon-loads  of  hops  going  fom 
{he  Borough  to  the  Camden,  or 
Faddington,  or  King's  Cross  sta- 
tions, or  to  the  great  brewedes  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  river. 
There  are  the  waggon-loads  of  com, 
flour,  bacon,  hams,  tea,  sugar,  coffee, 
tobacco,  timber,  tallow,  oQ,  turpen- 
tine, resin,  varnish,  paints,  seeds, 
hemp,  wool,  hides,  leather,  and 
other  produce,  incessantly  passing 
on  from  one  dock  or  warehouse  to 
another.  There  are  Messrs.  Pick- 
ford's  wheels  always  in  danger  of 
locking  into  Messrs.  Chaplin  and 
Home's  wheels,  and  inciting  the 
drivers  to  use  i^zong  and  emphatio 
language  against  each  otiier.  There 
are  Barclay  and  Perkins's  drays  at 
lo^;erheads  with  Troman  and  Han- 
bui^s.  Alderman  Dakin's  cart, 
full  of  grocery,  stops  the  way  against 
Mr.  Mudie's  cart,  fall  of  books. 
Axtides  of  fomiture  in  the  Pe^- 
ham  carrier's  cart  project  so  fiEff  as 
to  imperil  the  hats  of  sundry  drivers. 
The  lad  drawing  a  track  rons  against 
ibe  Bermondsey  woman  <  who  is 
eatrying  a  mass  of  newly-made 
bags  on  her  head  (those  women 
are  altoays  carrying  those  bags 
somewhere  or  other).  Butchers' 
carts  do  as  is  the  wont  of  butehers' 
carts— threaten  to  nm  over  every- 
body and  everything.  l%e  pave- 
ments are   broad,  but  not   oroad 


enough ;  and  it  is  no  small  achieve- 
ment to  get  fieom  one  end  of  fha 
bridge  to  the  other,  especially  fi!Oiii 
four  to  five  in  the  afternoon,  when 
pedestrians  muster  in  great  force — 
nom  and  to  steamboats,  from  and 
to  railways,  from  warehouses  and 
offices  and  shops  of  every  imagH 
nable  descriptioD.  Let  it  not^bo 
supposed  that  our  woodcut  depialB 
a  theoretical  state  of  things,  oott- 
cocted  by  the  artist  in  hk  own 
room.  We  ean  assure  the  reader 
there  is  a  stem  reality  about  it— 
not,  of  coarse,  as  t&e  bridge  akoatf$ 
is,  but  as  it  is  on  certain  pcotiona 
of  every  day.  The  &st  man,  witb 
the  glass  to  his  eye,  may  Iwvb  a 
momentary  glance  at  the  pretlgr 
girl  in  the  pliud  cloak ;  but  he  must 
keep  moving  as  he  looks,  or  he  will 
be  tripped  up  by  those  behmd  him. 
There  are  lots  of  young  clerks ;  yoa 
may  know  them  by  their  hate  beuig 
tipped  a  little  on  one  aide,  inver- 
neas  capes  are  much  in  requisitioii, 
for  it  IS  the  winter  season.  1%6 
gentleman  witii  the  velvet  oollar  Is 
evidently  an  important  man  in  muoe 
old  city  house.  All,  gentle  and 
simple,  are  playing  the  very  neom^ 
sary  game  of  follow-my-leader ;  tut 
without  tins  th^  could  not  i^ogress 
at  all.  As  to  the  boy  eating  tha 
apple,  he  worms  his  way  in  soma 
insorutabie  manner  between  tibie 
other  people:  boys  always  dou 
And  vehicles  in  iho  road,  if  seen 
in  the  usual  kind  of  pen^tective, 
present  fully  as  dense  a  mass  as 
that  which  the  artist  has  here 
shown.  How  many  men  are  sitting 
on '  knife-boards'  of  omnibuses,  who 
can  tell;  and  into  what  queer  shapes 
they  arrange  their  nether  linuNS^ 
who  can  describe?  The  suburhaa 
'bus  driver  has  always  something  to 
say  to  the  passengers  nearest  to 
him;  but  he  must  nevertheless  ksap 
a  snarp  look-out  at  his  horses; 
and  the  two  gentein  the  HJanaom 
must  oontent  themselves  with  a 
slower  rate  of  motioH  over  4faa 
bridge  than  is  altc^gether  to  tbolr 
liking.  The  Black  IMamond  is 
smacking  his  whip;  but  he  doesnt 
care  much;  for  o&ers  have  more 
need  to  be  afraid  of  his  coal-wagyHt 
than  he  of  them.  A  whirl  it  n,  a 
never-ceasing  whirl   of  niffli  and 
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Tefaides,  all  aeenuog  to  be  influenced 
by  a  dfliarminatinn  of  puzpoee  not 
to  be  gaousayed. 

The  bostie  near  and  under  the 
bddge.  tiioagh  not  so  exciting  as 
that  on  it,  has  an  interest  of  its 
own.  We  see  day  after  day  an  in- 
tensified form  of  that  scene  which 
Mr.  Oharles  Knight  thus  graphically 
described  in  his  'London'  twenty 
years  or  so  h&ek:  '  We  have  stood 
lor  a  few  minutes  on  the  eastern 
side  of  London  Bridge,  looking  upon 
that  sight  which  acrests  even  the 
dullest  imagination  —  mast  upon 
mast^  stretchii^  fiirther  than  the 
eye  can  veacti^  the  individual  objects 
eonsta&tly  shifting,  but  the  aggre- 
gate ever  the  same.  We  pass  to 
the  western  aide,  and  desooid  the 
steps  of  the  bridga  We  are  in  a 
narrow  and  dirty  street,  and  we 
look  up  to  the  magnificent  land- 
arch  wnich  crosses  it.  A  turn  to 
the  left  brings  us  to  the  river.  A 
bell  is  ringing ;  we  pass  through  a 
tollgato;  paying  fourpence,  and  in 
a  few  seconds  are  on  board  of  one 
of  the  little  steamboats,  bearing  the 
poetical  name  of  some  flower  or 

C'  let  or  precious  gem.  As  the 
d  upon  the  clock  of  the  pier 
approaches  to  one  of  the  four  <&7i- 
Bions  of  the  hour,  the  boat  prepares 
to  start.  The  pilot  goes  to  the 
helm ;  the  broad  plank  over  which 
the  passengers  have  passed  into  the 
boat  is  removed;  the  cable  by  whidi 
it  is  attached  to  the  pier,  or  to  some 
other  boat,  is  cast  ofl*.  The  steam 
is  up.  For  a  minute  we  appear  as 
if  we  were  passing  down  the  river ; 
but,  threadmg  its  way  through  a 
dozen  other  steam-winged  yeSsels, 
the  boat  darts  towards  the  Surrey 
^ore;  her  prow  is  breasting  the 
ebbing  tide.  What  a  gorgeous 
scene  is  now  before  us!  Tne  even- 
ing sun  is  painting  the  waters  with 
dsmcing  flfunes;  the  cross  upon 
the  sommit  of  that  mighty  dome 
of  St  Paul's  shines  like  another 
snn;  churches,  warehouses,  steam- 
chimneys,  shot  -  towers,  whar&, 
bridges—the  noblest  and  the  hum- 
blest things— all  are  picturesque; 
and  the  eye,  looking  upon  the  mass, 
sees  nothing  of  that  meanness  with 
which  our  Thames  banks  have  been 
reproached.     In  truth,  the  juxta- 


position of  tiie  magnificent  and  the 
common  fills  the  mind  witii  as 
much  food  for  thought  as  if  from 
London  Bridge  to  Westminster  there 
was  one  spl^did  quay,  containing 
the  sheds,  and  coal-barges,  and 
time-worn  landings  which  meet  us 
at  every  glance.  The  ceaseless 
activity  witii  which  those  objects 
are  associated,  reodezB  them  even 
separately  interesting.  We  see  the 
goings-on  of  tbtA;  enormous  traffic 
wMd^  makes  Lcmdon  what  it  is; 
and  whilst  we  rash  under  the  mighty 
arches  of  the  iron  bridge,  and  b^ 
hold  another,  and  another,  and 
another  spanning  the  liver,  looking 
as  vast  and  solid  as  if  they  defied 
time  and  tiie  elemente;  and  also 
see  the  wharfii  on  the  one  bank, 
altiiough  the  light  be  viraning,  still 
populous  and  busy — and  the  foun- 
dries, and  glass-houses,  and  print- 
ing-offices, on  the  other  bank — we 
know  tiiat  without  this  never- 
tiring  energy,  disagreeable  as  are 
some  of  its  outward  forms,  the 
splendour  which  is  around  us  could 
not  have  been.'  We  have  at  the 
present  time  all  that  is  here  de- 
scribed, and  something  in  addition. 
Our  steamboat  piers  are  more  nume- 
rous, and  so  are  our  steamers ;  our 
number  of  journeys  is  greater,  and 
include  foxes  of  a  halfpenny,  a  "penny, 
twopence,  and  threepence,  as  well 
as  ttioae  ci  fburpenoe  and  upwards ; 
and  theie  is  a  greater  condensation 
of  two  kinds  of  traffic — up  from 
LoiKion  Bridge  to  Westmmster,  and 
a  dozen  otiier  places;  and  down 
from  London  Bridge  to  Greenwich, 
and  so  finrth.  Look  at  the  piers 
just  above  bridge  on  the  City  side 
of  the  water,  and  the  gangways  and 
dumb  barges  in  connexion  with 
them.  What  a  living  stream  is 
there!  The  'Primrose'  comes  in 
and  deposite  ite  load;  and  before 
this  is  finished,  the  cry  of  'Stop 
her,'  tells  that  'Waterman  No.  4' 
is  coming  in ;  though  why  a  water- 
man should  be  called  she  and  her, 
it  is  not  our  business  to  say.  And 
then  the  'Nymph,'  from  the  east, 
draws  up  about  the  same  time  as 
the  'Bridegroom,'  from  the  west 
The  'Dahlia,'  in  our  picture,  is 
being  moored  to  the  pier  in  mid- 
vrinter,  when  vn»ppers  and  over- 
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coats  ore  moie  pleutifdl  tltaii  hou- 
Bhine,  and  when  the  boats  are  not 
so  fnU  as  in  smnmer ;  neverthelees, 
tho  paasengeis  come  oat'  pretty 
thickly  at  certain  timefl  of  the  day. 
And  if  Eeveral  other  Bteamera  era, 
not  siinpl;  'loommg  in  the  di^ 
taDce/  but  Bctnallj  depositing  their 
loads  jost  at  the  same  time,  the 
acene  is  bnsy  enough  to  astonish 
'  jouag  men  trom  the  oonntir,'  and 
eren  Londoners  IbemselTes.  Tho 
ticket-man,  who  takes  tbe  little  bits 
(UF  blue  and  follow  papw,  might  be 
a  great  judge  of  physiognomj  if 
he  liked.  He  could  dnw  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  people  who  are 
awkward  and  fombling  in  getting 
Teady  their  tickets,  aiid  thoee  who 
are  prompt  and  readj;  very  likely 


he  conld  tell  &om  ttio  look  of  a 

man,  and  still  more  from  that  of  a 
woman,  to  which  group  he  or  she 
belonged.  In  this  instsnoe  onr 
artist  has  evidently  taken  a  bnsi- 
'  T  of  the  matter;   he 


time,  when  they  have  almost  tm- 
dispnted  poseeaaion  of  the  steamer, 
with  scarcely  a  iwtticoat  to  be  seen. 
There  are  such  times  in  steamers  as 
in  omnibuses.  '  Mn-mitia  and  the 
girls '  have  not  yet  left  homa  The 
women  of  bosineee,  it  is  tme,  mnst 
and  do  beatdr  themselTes  early ;  bnt, 
BB  measored  by  Inis  and  steams 
travelling,  they  constitate  bnt  a 
small  ratio  to  tiie  throng  of  &tlie[B, 
nncles,  hosbands,  brothers,  canons, 
sweetbeaitB,  sons,  and  nepbewH, 
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i TTO Wis  the  Cone ?*  'Anyone 
Jul  been  to  MQntmoraiGi  lately?* 
These  qnestions,  stiange  to  Eng- 
lifih  ears^  aie  generally  to  be  heard 
handjed  abont  at  the  hc^'mmig  of 
Februaiy  at  the  bieakfiigt-tahle  of 
whatever  legiment  happeiiB  to  gar- 
Bflon  Qnebeo  in  that  month;  and 
ibej  nsnally  prodaoe  a  propoeal 
fEom  some  one  to  lend  Mb  norse  lor 
a  leader,  if  some  one  else  will  for- 
nish  a  wheeler  and  sleigh,  when  the 
fi>nner  obligingly  offers  to  dziTO  the 
latter  over  and  have  a  look  at  the 
Xklaoe  pro  hcmo  puhUco. 

We  will  suppose  that,  like  the 
nuycxrily  of  oar  readers,  the  gaUaot 
-*-—  had  not  yet  passed  a  winter 
in  Qnebee,  and  therefoie  were  not 
eonTewmt  with  all    ttie   amnse- 
mente  to  be  dedved    ficom    five 
kei   of   oiow  ooyering  the  &oe 
of  natnie  from  INoyember  to  May. 
Of  ooane,   long   before   the   fint 
M  of  snow.  Brown  and   Jonee 
had  agreed  npon  ihe  sleigh,  robes, 
nd  faaUs,  with  which  wey  were 
to  provide  tfaemselvaB    §ar    tfaeir 
joint  benefit  and  that  of  their  £yr 
fiieDds.    Miany  had  been  the  die- 
onaoaDS  wbe&er  the  'back  rdbe' 
shoald  be  Uaok  bearskin,  wolf,  fox, 
nooon,  or  wolverine;  whether  the 
sidgh  sfaoold  be  a  bigh  one  for  tan- 
dem, or  the  more  oosy,  but  less 
daddng  'caziole,'  in  which  a  lazy 
man,  with  bis  nose  just  peermg 
above  the  robes,  may  allow  nis  in- 
teUigeot  CSanadian   pony  to  steer 
him,  not  fae  it,  along  the  track; 
wfaeliher  the  bells  should  be  ^  2a 
iitee  on  an  arch  over  tiie  haae's 
bsok,  cr,  d   la  CcModienne,  hnng 
loimd  fa£i  foeck.    All  these  im|K>z^ 
tant  points,  with  the  still  mora  im* 
portuit  one  of  selecting  iiieir  joint 
property,  the  horse,  had  been  amply 
mnseed  and  settled  whilst  yet  the 
automnal  tints  were  lingering  <m 
the  maple. 

The  deliolons  sensationB  of  the 
ibfst  fdea^-^diiTe,  with  the  perilous 
pemge  of,  and  npeet,  runaway  and 
nooveiy,  eonsequent  npon  an'  m^ 
Bkilfdl  endeavour  to  avoid  caiefdlly 
a  luge  edhot,  or  hole,  formed  in  tbe 


load  by  a  little  softness  of  the  emst 
of  snow,  and  passage  of  many  ve- 
bides,  instead  of  boldly  driving 
through  it,  and  emerging  as  safely 
as  a  yacht  rides  over  a  h^vy  roller ; 
the  terrific  crash  with  which,  in  a 
perfectly  helpless  mamier,  you  had 
'  slewed '  up  against  the  forelegs  of 
the  Govemor-Geu^eal's  stately  lead- 
er as  you  so  very  carefully  (and 
stupidly)  took  a  good  swe^  round 
the  slippery  place  at  the  ngly  turn- 
ing at  SI  Louis'  Qate,  instead  of 
clearing  His  Excellency  by  cutting 
shari^y  across  it  as  you  should  have 
done;  the  wreck,  ruin,  and  confu- 
sion of  feuie  consequent  thereon 
witnessed,  and  apiMirently  with  but 
little  commiseration,  by  the  fiur  o1> 
ject  whom  you  intended  to  solicit 
for  your  companion  at  the  first 
meet  of  the  Sleigh  Club:  aU  these 
little  sensations  had  been  .expe- 
rienced with  more  or  less  enjoy- 
ment. 

To  these  had  succeeded  iiie  skat- 
ing Bink,  where  you  first  saw  and 
admired  the  very  poetry  of  motion 
displayed  by  more  thui  one  fiur 
performer;  and  out  of  doors  the 
charms  of  tobo^gining  had  com- 
bined exercise  with  pieusoie  to  an 
extent  before  unknown;  and  still 
behind  them  all  remained  one,  as 
yet  untasted,  amusement  so  novel, 
so  thrilling,  so  f^parently  hazard- 
ous, and  yet,  when  learnt,  so  safe 
and  easy  as  to  throw  all  others  into 
the  shade— I  mean  'sliding  at  Mont- 
morenci.' 

'Sliding at  Montmorend!'  I  hear 
some  &ir reader  exclaim-  'what  an 
exordium  about  didingf  Does  he 
think  we  want  to  hear  of  a  lot  of 
tomboys  shding  on  a  pond?'  Par- 
don me,  mademoissUe;  not  for 
worlds  would  I  ask  you  to  conde- 
scend 80  far.  Our  slidu^  at  ICont- 
morend  (isn't  it  a  pretty  name  for  a 
place?)  is  not  eondncted  by  means 
of  hobnailed  booia  upon  a   duck 

pood.  It  is ^but  before  I  tell  yoia 

what  the  sliding  is,  I  think  I  had 
better  introdnce  you  to  MJontmo- 
rend  itself,  and  to  do  this  properly, 
I  must  desoribe  one  of  iiie  grandest 
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and  most  extraordinary  sights  in 
the  world;  and  how  is  a  pen  like 
mine  to  do  it?  Like  the  distin- 
gnished  foreigner  out  hunting  who, 
when  asked  by  an  indignant  whip  if 
he  thought  he  oonld  catch  the  fox, 
responded,  'I  do  not  know,  mon 
ami,  but  I  will  try :'  so  I  will  tj^^. 
A  tailor,  on  seeing  Niagara,  is  said 
to  have 

*  made  tbls  note, 
'  Lord,  what  a  place  to  sponge  a  coat  I' 

Now,  all  I  can  say  is  that  Montmo- 
renci  would  do  quite  as  well,  if  not 
better,  for  this  purpose.  The  river, 
which  has  been  forcing  its  way  from 
the  high  lands  to  the  north-east  of 
Quebec,  finds  itself  pent  up  in  a 
rocky  gorge  suddenly  terminating 
in  a  drop  of  two  hundred  feet,  or 
about  fif^  feet  higher  than  Niagara, 
over  which  it  has  to  leap  to  join  the 
mighty  St  Lawrence;  and  it  knows 
no  fiinching—over  it  goes  in  one 
unbroken  mass  between  the  clilEs 
which  stand  on  either  side  Uke  giant 
sentinels ;  and  then  the  deep  pool  at 
its  foot  spreads  out  into  a  large 
shallow  bflisin,  and  nothing  but  the 
light  bubbles  of  foam  on  its  sur&oe 
indicate  the  effort  it  has  made  to 
join  the  parent  stream. 

From  this  plunge  rises  a  dense 
mist,  which,  when  we  pool  is  frozen 
over,  as  it  always  is  in  winter,  with- 
in a  few  yards  of  the  foot  of  the  fisdl, 
collects  on  the  frozen  sur&ce  as  it 
descends  condensed,  and  gradually 
forms  two  immense  cones,  one 
shaped  like  a  sugar-loaf,  and  gene- 
rally some  hundrdd  and  fifty  feet 
high;  the  other,  shorter  and  flatter, 
more  of  an  ant-hill  shape,  and  about 
half  the  height  of  the  first.  These 
are  called  the  'gentlemen's'  and 
'  ladies'  cones '  respectively. 

By  dint  of  perseverance  you  ma- 
nage to  climb  to  the  top  of  either 
cone,  and  seating  yourself  upon  an 
iroDhBhod '  traineau,'  or  small  sledge, 
you  either  guide  yourself,  or  are 
guided,  down  the  incline  at  a  per- 
fectly fearful  pace.  Tins,  then,  is 
the  'sUding  at  Montmorend'  of 
which  we  write,  and  which  as  fiur 
surpasses  the  delights  of  '  toboggin- 
ing^  as — ^what  shall  we  say?— for 
the  ladies,  as  a  valse  surpasses  a 
polka— for  the  gentlemen,  as  a  day 
with  the  Pytchley  exceeds  a  run 


with  harriers.     Such  is  our  sub- 
ject. 

And   now  suppose   Brown   and 
Jones  have  been  over  to  the  iallB, 
and,  having  tried  the  cone,  return, 
reporting  it  in  good  order ;  the  first 
thing  then  to  do  is  to  call  upon 
some  benevolent  chaperone— and  in 
Canada  benevolence  is  strongly  de- 
velox)ed  in  this  long-suffering  class 
of  human  beings — and  induce  her  to 
get  up  a  sUding  pfuiy  at  the  earliest 
possiDle  day.    This  done,  and  the 
time  arrived,  you  pack  into  your 
sleigh  a  jar  of  mulled  claret  wrap- 
ped in  a  blanket  to  preserve  the 
warmth,  and  drive  to  the  place  of 
meeting.    There  you  offer  the  va- 
cant place  by  your  side  to  some  fiedr 
friend;    others    do    likewise,   and 
then  some   half-dozen    or    more 
sleighs  drive  off  for  a  day's  '  sliding/ 
Escaping  the  dangers  of  the  narrow 
and  tortuous  streets  which  lead  fit>m 
the  gates  of  Quebec  to  its  suburbs, 
you  drive  over  the  long  wooden 
bridge  crossing  the  Si  Charles,  and 
are  soon  in  the  open  country  be- 
yond, with   the   large   church    of 
Beaufort  to  guide  you  on  your  road, 
lined  by  the  whitewashed  cottages 
of  the  habitants,  looking  chill,  and 
somewhat   dirty    externally    when 
compared  with  the  dazzling  cover- 
ing of  nature ;  though  truly  if  you 
enter  one  of  them  you  will  find  no 
lack  of  comfort  or  of  cleanliness. 
Beauport  passed,  you  are   on  the 
table-land  from  which  the  Montmo- 
rend river  flows,  and   an    almost 
predpitous  road  winding  down  its 
mce  leads  to  the  inn  at  which  you 
are  to  put  up.    Now  do  imskiifnl 
whips  half  re^;ret  the  rashness  of 
turning  out  in   a   tandem;    those 
who  drive  a  pair  wonder  if  they 
will  meet  a  wood  sleigh  at  the  hasty 
turn  halfway  down  the  hill ;  whilst 
the  happy  owner  of  a  cariole  and 
rough  CSinadian  pony  coolly  lets  the 
animal  follow  one  of  the  larger  ve- 
hicles, assured   that  if  it  doesn't 
upset  his   won't,  whilst    he   can 
devote  his  energies  to  a  last  effort 
to  persuade  the  lady  by  his  side  to 
trust  herself  to  his  guidance  in  her 
first  slide  down  the  cone.   However, 
dangers  and  upsets  in  the  snow  are 
seldom  serious,  and  dther  with  or 
without  them  our  party  assemble 
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at  the  inn,  leaye  their  sleighs  and 
horses,  and  engage  a  nnmber  of 
small  boys  with  traineanz  for  the 
day's  amnsement.  The  Canadian 
'gamins'  are  almost  as  mischievons 
and  amusing  as  the  London  or  Paris 
ones.  The  ladies  of  the  party  gene- 
xaUy  Iqqow  the  best  sliders,  and 
attach  them  accordingly,  and,  I 
rather  snspect,  indicate  to  them 
those  whom  they  wish  should  reach 
the  bottom  safely,  and  those  whom 
they  like  to  see  rolling  down  head 
oyer  heels;  at  all  events,  it  is 
carious  that  sach  sMlfol  sliders 
should  sometimes  give  one  such 
awful  purls !  Arrived  at  the  Falls 
you  find  the  cones  in  capital  order. 
There  has  been  sliding  enough  to 
harden  the  snow  on  the  sides,  and 
no  thaw  and  succeeding  sharp  frost 
to  make  it  a  sheet  of  ice.  If  the 
snow  is  soft,  sliding  is  not  rapid 
enough— if  ice,  then  it  is  rather 
dangerous,  except  to  first-rate 
sliders. 

We  find  it  all  right.  The  ladies' 
cone  may  be  climbed  easily,  and  the 
gentlemen's  by  the  aid  of  a  few  steps 
cut  in  the  sides.  And  now  com- 
mences the  fun  of  the  day.  Tnd- 
neau  aftcor  traineau  is  freighted  and 
despatched  from  the  ladies'  cone, 
some  guided  by  the  ladies  them- 
selves, some  under  charge  of  a 
'gamin/  some  helplessly  set  agoiujg 
l^  rash  young  men  making  their 
first  attempts.  The  veloci^  with 
which  you  descend  is  much  greater 
than  in  a  toboggin— the  principle  of 
guiding  the  same,  but  a  much 
Bghter  touch  lequired.  A  few 
slides  at  the  ladies'  cone  soon  give 
confidence  for  an  attempt  at  the 
greater  one;  and  here  I  must  con- 
fess that  when  I,  for  the  first  time, 
scrambled  with  hands  and  feet  to 
the  narrow  ledge,  some  hundred 
and  fifby  feet  above  the  plain  below, 
and  considerably  steeper  than  the 
steepest  of  Gk)thic  church-roofs,  and 
looked  down  the  road  I  had  to  go,  I 
did  rather  wish  I  had  not  come — 
that  wretched  boy  grinning  at  me, 
and  informing  me,  in  a  mixture  of 
Canadian  and  Lish  patois,  that 
when  once  seated  on  the  trainean  it 
iixndd  start,  and  that  he  was  to 
jump  on  behind  and  steer  me,  and 
that  I  had  better  be  quick  as  some 


one  else  was  coming.  If  it  had  not 
been  for '  the  credit  of  the  corps,'  I 
think  I  would  have  sneaked  back 
again  on  hands  and  knees !  Screw- 
ing up  my  courage  I  placed  my  long 
legs  (I  am  six  foot  one  in  my  stock- 
ings) carefally  in  front,  with  an  in- 
junction from  my  steerer  on  no 
account  to  let  them  touch  the  snow, 
and  in  another  second  felt  myself 
rushing  through  the  air  as  if  I  had 
been  dropped  from  the  top  of  a 
church  steepla  Of  course  I  forgot 
all  about  my  legs— who  would  not 
under  the  circumstances?— and  my 
heels,  first  one  and  then  the  other, 
caught  the  surfieu^  Nothing  but 
this  was  wanted  to  bring  us  all  to 
grief  Gamin  went  one  way,  trai- 
neau another,  I  a  third,  and  all 
found  ourselves  together  amidst  an 
admiring  and,  of  course,  deeply 
sympathizing  group  of  friends  at 
the  foot  of  the  ladies'  cone.  Still,  I 
do  not  see  why  sympathy  need  have 
been  expressed  in  such  shouts  of 
laughter.  I  was  rather  sore  both 
in  mind  and  body.  I  would  have 
kicked  'gaxnin,'  who  was  grimacing 
and  sacr^eing  and  gesticulating^ 
only  I  could  not  catch  him,  and  so 
perhaps  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to 
jom  tne  laugh,  and  try  again.  I 
forget  exactly  how  many  times  I 
lolled  the  first  day.  I  remember 
distinctly  the  destruction  of  a  bean- 
tifnl  new  pair  of  long  and  shinj 
boots  from  contact  with  the  hard 
snow.  My  clothes  suffered  no  less, 
and  protected  my  poor  body  only  in 
some  slight  degree ;  but— yes— but 
I  learnt  to  slide  alone!  and  ever 
from  that  day  I  was  freed  from  the 
trammels  of  'gaminism;'  and  when 
once  learnt,  how  delightful  and  easy 
it  was  to  rush,  with  me  speed  of  an 
arrow  from  the  bow,  down  the  steep 
side  of  the  great  cone,  and  spin 
away  a  mile  at  least  on  the  frozen 
river  without  a  check!  Then,  too, 
was  I  trusted  with  the  precious 
charge  of  some  £eur  and  adventurous 
Canadian,  and  we  dashed  down  to- 
gether, to  the  envy  and  admiration 
of  less  skilful  sliders. 

And  now  the  lengthening  shi^ 
dowB  warn  us  that  winter  days  are 
short  Sliding  is  stopped;  buffiilo 
robes  spread  over  the  snow;  the 
hot  mull  and  sandwiches  produced. 
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and  after  a  heart?  and  haat?  Iimoh 
y/e  re-emboik  itt  om  eevecal  sleighs 
forborne. 

The  steep  hill  is  momttod  in  spite 
of  the  pervermty  of  certain  tanoem 
leaders,  who  will  turn  rotmd  at  the 
narroweBt  and  steepest  parts,  and 
from  the  smnmit  ^ebec,  with  its 
tinned  roofs  and  spiree,  glitters  in 
the  setting  sunlight  like  bnic- 
ished  gold.  The  bells  of  miuty  a 
habitant,  retnmng  with  his  empt? 
sleigh  at  fall  trot  from  market,  en- 


Uven  the  way;  and  tired  thoogh 
yon  and  yonr  ccnnpanion  may  b^ 
yoa  still  seem  to  think  that  a  good 
dinner  will  enable  70a  both  to  fl&d 
snfSdent  eneigy  for  the  quiet  danoe 
i^iich  that  ever -to -be -admired, 
though  -  BO  -  often  -  dispwagin^  - 

rken  -of -towards  -two  -o'clock -m* 
■morning  chaperone,   has  been 
kind  enongh  to  ask  jort  to  enji?  as 
wind-np  to  a  daj'e  'shding  at 
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Nor  long  after  the  moon  bad  gone 
down  behind  fhe  pole  banks  of 
ckrad,  Percy  lay  in  the  arm-chair 
by  las  dresBiiig-room  fire.  The 
GHKlIeR  on  the  mantel  fl&red  a 
sickly  yeHow  in  the  gray  light  that 
entered  by  tlie  bttlcony  door,  which 
he  had  thrown  open  to  cool  hia 
ferariah  blood,  oTerheated  by  wine 
and  other  exciting  cansee.  He  is 
dozing  now,  mattering  in  an  im- 
eaay  ahunber,  ealUng  Btrange  names, 
now  in  a  threatening,  ana  now  in 
a  coaxing  tone.  And  again  he  ainka 
into  a  deeper  sleep. 

He  is  %ra]tened  np  by  a  noise,  the 
nntling  of  ivy  at  the  baloony  door. 
Half  awake,  he  is  conscious  of  some 
one  coming  into  the  room— some 
one  in  white  with  dark  hair  lying 
on  her  ehoaldeie,  and  lone  bright 
eyes  fixed  oa  his  &ce.     Only  half 

TOL,  m.— HO.  lU. 


Toosed,  In  a  land  of  frightened 
stupor,  he  stared  at  the  apparition. 
The  figoie  came  nearer,  and  said, 
'LeonMd!' 

He  tried  to  nrnae  his  intelligence, 
bnt  he  was  Htnpefled  by  wine.  It 
seemed  that  the  voice  was  fiunihar 
to  Mm,  and  the  person  to  whom  it 
belonged ;  for,  ^!ter  Btmggling  to 
sit  np  and  look  at  her,  he  said 
thickfy,  bnt  readily : 

'  Wiat  do  you  want,  Eleanor?' 

The  girl  (for  she  looked  only  a 
girl)  gazed  at  him  with  snpreme 
oisgnst. 

'Yon  are  drunk,  Leonard,  but 
you  must  try  and  understand  what 
I  am  goin^  to  say.  Do  you  see 
that  f  putting  oat  her  amall  while 
htmd  with  the  handsome  ring  and 
keeper  on  the  proper  finger.  'Do 
you  know  that?     You  are  "Leo- 
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nardo"  no  longer.  That  was  a 
pteUy,  romantic  story  inyented  to 
amnseme. 

'I  suppose  yon  did  not  erpeot 
that  the  starYing  wife  of  the  painter, 
Leonardo  Bosselli,  would  oome 
troubling  you  to  your  great  home 
of  Bayelstock,  and  forbidding  the 
baxms  between  you  and  your  new 
biide  ?  Well  I'  she  went  on,  draw- 
ing back  from  him  a  little,  not  likmg 
the  ugly  flare  in  his  eyes,  'I  have 
come  though,  to  explain  to  you, 
that  no  feding  for  you,  no  sickly 
sentimental  memory  of  what  I  once 
felt  for  you,  shiJl  keep  me  from 
doing  justice,  and  saying  the  inno- 
cent from  misery. 

'  I  do  not  pretend  to  care  about 
yon  now.  That  is  dead  and  buried; 
like  your  old  jGsdse  name,  and  your 
old  smiles.  I  want  nothing  from 
you.  I  can  support  myself.  I 
neyer  should  liaye  oome  near  you, 
had  your  wickedness  rested  satisfied 
with  what  had  been  done  abeady, 
without  hunting  out  a  new  yictim, 
a  fresh,  sweet  young  yictim  like 
Gwendaline  Lisle.  Yes,  my  lord,' 
she  said,  drawing  herself  up  and 
ooofrontuig  him  unflinchingly  as 
he  stood  glaring  angrily  at  her, 
'  frown  if  you  wilL  I  am  not  afraid;' 
but  mark  me,  I  will  prevent  the 
marriage* 

The  stupid  angry  scowl  dropped 
down  froai  his  brows  into  an  ex- 

Sression  of  slayish  despair.  He  sat 
own  again  and  whimpered  maudh'n 
appeals  to  her  pily.  The  proud, 
talented,  &scinating  Lord  Bayel- 
stock  whimpered  there  in  the  gray 
morning  light,  sitting  opposite  to 
that  hazel-eyed  woman. 

And  what  did  she  do?  She  who 
called  herself  his  wife?  At  the 
first  softened  accent,  miserable  and 
unmanly  as  it  was,  a  quiyer  of 
grief  passed  oyer  her  &ce,  and  she 
sank  upon  the  floor,  buxying  her 
lace  in  her  hands.  Then  raisiDgit 
up  again,  wet  with  tears,  and  flushed 
with  the  passionate  repression  of 
sorrow,  she  crept  to  his  knees,  and 
looked  T^p  to  him,  saying : 

'Leonardo,  I  do  loye  you.  Bo 
what  I  will,  it  wiU  not  die.  Oh! 
my  husband,  promise  me  that  you 
will  not  do  this  thing.  If  you 
cannot  loye  me  again,  if  I  am  in 


your  way,  I  will  go,  and  neyer 
claim  anything  from  you,  only  Okj 
that  you  wiU  not  stwi  your  soul 
with  this  crime.  Only  say  that  you 
will  spare  that  innocent  girL' 

But  her  humility  only  roused  his 
sayage  rage,  cowed  before  by  her 
calm  fearlessness.  He  got  up  and 
flung  her  from  him  roughly,  with 
such  coarse  drunken  abuse  as  must 
not  be  set  down  here. 

She  stood  up  again,  and  all  the 
BoftneBS  yanished  from  her  white 
&ce. 

'  I  will  plead  no  more,'  she  said. 
'  I  am  going,  but  recollect  my 
words.  I  can  proye  our  marriage ; 
and  if  you  do  not  repent  in  time, 
if  you  attempt  to  enter  into  this 
second  one,  I  will  preyent  it' 

She  went  out  of  the  balcony  door 
as  she  had  come,  and  the  iyy  rustled 
again  as  her  white  skirt  swept  past 
it.  Lord  Rayelstock  staggered  to 
the  window,  but  she  was  not  to 
be  seen.  He  found  his  bed  with 
some  difficulty,  and  slept  heayily 
till  the  sun  was  shining  broadly 
into  his  room  as  it  shines  at  eleyen 
o'clock  in  the  day. 

Not  till  he  had  nearly  dressed,  did 
his  memory  furnish  him  witii  any 
reflection  from  the  scene  of  tiie 
night  before.  At  last,  when  the 
recollection  did  flash  upon  him,  it 
turned  him  pale,  and  he  stood  for 
half  an  hour  in  the  middle  of  his 
dressing-room  floor,  reyiewing  eyery 
word  and  look  as  it  recurred  to 
him.  Gould  it  haye  been  a  dream? 
was  the  question  rational  thought 
put  to  imagination.  A  dream  in- 
duced by  conscience  and  the  uneasy 
fimcies  with  which  the  wine  had 
crowded  his  brain.  And  yet  no; 
he  could  not  make  up  lus  mind  that 
such  was  the  casa  Surely  no  dream 
was  oyer  so  clear  and  perfect  He 
was  half-crazed  with  doubts  and 
conjectures.  How  could  it  be? 
And  yet  such  an  occurrence  as  this 
yisit  was  to  be  feared. 

At  break&st-time  my  lord  Percy 
was  sudden  and  absent  in  his 
manner;  and  Gwendaline's  eyes 
filled  with  tears  at  an  announce- 
ment which  he  made  soon  after, 
that  he  must  ride  to  the  yillage  on 
business. 

It  had  set  in  a  dreary,  wet  day, 
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the  first  for  how  long!  Gwenda- 
line  thought  somethmg  might  have 
been  done  towards  fimshing  the 
painting,  or  that,  if  indisposed  for 
sach  work,  Percy  would  have  passed 
the  time  for  them  pleasantly  while 
they  worked,  by  reading  aload. 
It  was  so  sadden ;  so  very  awkward 
to  have  to  lide  so  &r  on  sach  a 
day;  he  woald  be  wet,  perhap  get 
oold,  fever— it  might  cost  hun  his 
life.  And  the  pretty  bride-elect 
appealed  to  Mrs.  Grey's  judgment 
if  my  lord  Percy  were  not  the 
most  obstinate  of  men.  And  Mrs. 
Grey  smiled  and  bent  more  closely 
over  her  embroidery. 

He  left  at  once,  and  did  not  re- 
tain till  dusk.  Heaven  knows  to 
how  many  places  he  had  ridden  in 
tiie  meantime,  and  what  inquiries 
he  had  made,  skilful  inquiries,  but 
without  procuring  any  information 
Hoarding  any  woman,  young  or 
old,  supposed  to  have  lately  taken 
up  a  residence  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Wet  and  splashed,  Percy 
rode  home  after  his  fruitless  day's 
"work.  He  switched  the  mud  off 
his  boots  with  his  riding-whip,  and 
slackened  his  horse's  pace  even  in  the 
nin  to  meditate  on  the  likelihoods 
of  the  present  bewildering  case. 
If  she  really  came,  she  did  not  come 
fiur.  She  wore  a  white  gown,  and 
no  out-door  dress  over  it  Her  hair 
was  loosa  Faugh  I  it  must  have 
been  a  dream. 

'  And  a  pretty  fool  I  am,  scouring 
the  cDunt^  in  search  of  a  woman 
who  must  be  at  this  moment  hun- 
dxeds  of  miles  off.  Whether  or  not, 
I  will  do  nothing  more.  I  am  only 
laying  my  conduct  open  to  remark, 
riding  about  in  this  fashion,  making 
snch  inquiries,  when  I  should  be 
playing  tne  attentive  lover  at  homa 
Dream  or  reality,  I  will  think  no 
more  about  it' 

Meanwhile,  at  Bavelstock^  the 
day  was  wearily  long.  Gwandaline 
was  out  of  spirits,  fiSigued  after  the 
exertions  of  the  night  before,  and 
vexed  at  Percy's  absence.  Mrs. 
Grey  had  her  (of  late)  customary 
headache.  My  lady  herself  was  the 
only  undamped  spirit  of  the  three. 
She  rallied  Gwendaline,  she  threat- 
ened Mrs.  Gr^y  with  a  visit  to  the 
doctor,  and  repeatedly  avowed  her 


conviction  that  they  should  have  a 
pleasant  evening,  such  a  pleasant 
evening  on  Percy's  return.  And 
stUl  the  rain  fell  and  fell,  and  occa- 
sional gusts  of  wind  swept  round 
the  castle,  making  poor  htUe  Gwen- 
daline shiver,  and  declare  it  would 
soon  be  wint^. 

But  when  the  dusk  came,  bring- 
ing horse's  feet  to  the  gravel,  the 
sunny  girl's  good  temper  came 
back,  as  the  April  light  floods  from 
behind  a  cloud.  Percy,  having 
thrown  care  to  the  winds,  came  in 
looking  as  gay  as  ever.  His  busi- 
ness had  been  all  satis&ctorily 
settled ;  he  was  sorry  they  had  had 
a  dull  day.  What  should  they  da 
to  make  up  for  it?  Sing,  chat, 
read,  play  chess?  The  latter  was 
chosen  by  Gwendaline  for  an  hour's 
pastime.  My  lady,  brisk  all  day^ 
now  felt  fetigue,  and  slumbered  oik 
her  coucl?.  Mra.  Gr^y  sat,  resting 
her  head  on  her  hand,  and  looking^ 
into  the  fire,  listening  the  while  to 
the  rattle  of  the  chessmen. 

'Checkmate!'  cried  Percy,  and. 
Gwendaline  shrugged  her  shoulders, 
and  rose  from  her  seat  '  Play  a 
game  with  Mrs.  Grey,  dof  she  said. 
'  I'm  so  tired,  and  I  shoidd  like  to 
watch  you.* 

She  threw  herself  on  a  sofe,  and 
her  white  eyelids  drooped.  Bbd 
was  sleepy. 

Perpy  said,  'As  you  will;'  and 
began  to  settle  the  men  in  their 

{)laces.  Mrs.  Grey  moved  reluctant- 
y  to  the  chess-table,  and  sat  down. 
'Don't  you  know  the  game?' 
said  my  lord.  '  King  and  queen 
in  the  middle ;  your  tnishop's  in  th  - 
wrong  place.  Will  you  move  first  ?' 
Mrs.  Grey  seemed  unusually  awk- 
ward and  nervous.  Very  awkward, 
fi>r  she  knocked  down  several  men 
with  her  sleeve,  and  picked  up  a 
pawn  with  her  left  hand. 

My  lord's  eyes  were  on  the  board. 
The  small  shaking  hand,  with  its 
ring  and  brilliant  keeper,  moved 
under  his  glance,  and  he  dropped 
the  piece  he  held  with  a  snook 
which  drove  the  blood  from  his 
lips  and  fece. 

Mrs.  Grey  started  at  the  sudden 
movement,  and  locked  up.  Their 
eyes  met,  in  a  look  so  long,  it 
seemed  as  if  neither  had  the  power 
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to  end  it  My  lord's  hoe  grew 
every  moment  more  dark  and  colour- 
less, and  his  gaze  ponred  a  whc^e 
ocean  of  deadly  meaning  into  the 
hazel  eyes  of  the  gray  ivoman  'wfao 
flat  trembling,  bat  nnflinching,  be- 
fore him. 

Gwendaline  opened  her  eyes,  and 
asked  Tvhy  they  did  not  go  on  with 
the  game.  Percy  swept  down  the 
men,  declared  he  was  tired,  put  his 
hands  into  his  pockets,  and  stalked 
to  ihe  other  end  of  tiie  room. 
Gwendaline  opened  her  blue  eyes 
stQl  wider  at  his  mdeness,  and 
called  him  a  bear,  wfaereopon  he 
ai>oIogized  Ibr  his  want  of  polite- 
ness, and  sat  down  beside  her. 

Half  an  honz  afterwards,  Mrs. 
Grey  folded  np  her  jierpetnal  em- 
broidery, and  went  to  a  distant 
table  to  fetch  her  work-basket  be- 
fore retiring  for  the  night  My 
lord,  sanntenng  abont  tjie  room, 
watting  for  snpper,  bent  down  to 
examine  an  ornament  on  the  table, 
and  a  creeping  whisper  found  the 
gray  woman's  ears — ' / know  you* 


CHAPTEE  XI, 

WHITUKB  ? 

Twelve  o^clock  straek  by  liie 
castle  clock,  and  the  window  of  the 
chintz  chamber  stood  open.  The 
rain  had  ceased  since  nigntfall;  and 
now  that  solemn  moon  soiled  trinm- 
phantly  above  the  ocean,  making 
the  near  trees  look  low  and  black 
beneatii  it  The  air  was  nnusnally 
still  and  clear,  after  the  day's  tem- 
pest The  flowing  tide  heaved  and 
welled  about  the  dark  rocks,  swollen 
by  tiie  rains;  through  the  open 
window  its  low  surging  €ould  be 
heard.  A  hazy  radiance  seemed 
blurred  over  the  dim  moor,  and  at 
times  the  eerie  plaint  of  a  curlew 
floated  np  from  its  shadows  like  a 
stray  echo  from  the  land  of  spirits. 

The  gray  woman  sat  writing  at 
a  table  in  shelter  from  the  window. 
Her  candle  flattered  slightly  as  the 
air  reached  the  comer  where  it 
stood,  and  its  light  streamed  with 
a  yellow  flare  over  the  paper  under 
the  writer's  hand.  The  ink  glis- 
tened quick  and  dried,  and  page 
after  page  was  tamed,  while  l£e 


hand  never  Altered  nor  the  bsaai 
seamed  to  flag.  Scrape^  scn^ 
scrape,  went  the  pen,  only  gainmg 
a  raqnte  l^  times  when  a  Ivrid 
head  gathered  big  upon  the  kng 
wick,  and  tiie  busy  hand  dzv^ped 
the  pen  to  snuff  it  away. 

Faster  and  fester  the  woman 
wrote.  It  was  the  history  of  a  life. 
It  was  a  letter  horn  one  who  had 
been  wedded  and  deserted  to  one 
who  had  heaped  cowardiy  injozieB 
on  the  writer.  It  told  over  a  stoiy 
which  was  well  known  to  him  foar 
whose  eyes  it  was  intendad;  how 
a  young  girl,  deheately  eaced  for  ai 
childhood,  spent  her  early  yonth 
in  a  dire  straggle  witii  poverty. 
How  she  toiled  and  jprayed  anid 
dreamed  that  better  times  mic^ 
come  for  her  and  her  sick  fiUher. 

'  Leonard !'  it  said ;  '  do  you  re- 
member the  day  you  met  me  in 
Kensington?  I  had  sat  up  all  night 
to  finish  needlework,  and  I  had 
taken  it  homa  I  had  been  told  to 
call  again  for  the  money.  I  Inm- 
gered  for  that  money  to  buy  wine 
for  my  &ther.  Tou  stopped  me. 
Oh,  Leonard!  you  had  a  kmd,  word 
for  me  then.  Ton  bade  me  come 
with  you,  and  I  should  have  money. 
I  followed  yon.  I  wosld  have  fol- 
lowed you  to  the  world's  end.  I 
tmsted  your  eye,  and  I  trusted  your 
voice,  bay  after  day  I  went  to  yon, 
while  you  painted  my  faoe.  Aiul 
my  father  had  wine.  And  I  was  so 
happy.    Oh  I  I  was  so  happy  I 

'Oh!  Leonard,  have  you  for- 
gotten the  day  when  you  took  my 
hand  and  said :  "  Will  yon  let  me 
put  a  ring  on  this  little  finder? 
w  ill  you  be  a  poor  painter's  wife  ?" 
And  I  said  I  would.  If  you  had 
been  a  beggar,  I  would  have  put 
my  hair  under  your  foet  .And 
have  you  forgotten  how  happy  your 
kind  words  made  my  poor  fotfaer's 
deathbed,  and  how  he  cded  at  peace 
when  he  saw  my  hand  in  yours  ? 

'  And  oh,  Leoaaid !  have  you  for- 
gotten the  happy  time  at  the  quiet 
sea-side,  when  you  lay  on  the  beaeh 
with  your  head  on  my  gown,  and 
read  aloud  to  me  all  through  tiie 
short  dreamy  days?  *  *  >»  i  did 
not  come  here  to  be  a  spy  upon 
you.  It  was  all  a  strange  chanee. 
I  was  on  the  brink  of  starvation* 
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I  had  been  thro^m  ont  of  my  sitaa- 
tion  of  teacher.  I  had  been  ill.  I 
saw  your  mother's  adyertisement. 
In  despair  I  answered  it.  I  dis* 
goised  myself  only  hecanfie  she 
zeqnired  an  elderly  person.  I  could 
Bot  let  the  chanoe  of  bread  escape 
me^  the  chanoe  of  sure,  daily  bread, 
a  quiet  home,  a  retreat  fraaL  the 
world.  I  came;  I  did  my  best  to 
please.  I  succeeded ;  I  made  myself 
necessary ;  I  endeared  myself  to  her. 
I  said, "  I  have  found  a  haven,  I  need 
not  wander  any  more.^  I  believed 
I  should  never  trouble  you  again. 

'  Your  picture  first  revealed  your 
secret  to  me.  Then  I  should  have 
fled  from  your  path,  only  for  your 
peciouB  soul's  sake.  Tou  shall  not 
Hve  your  life  in  sin,  Leonard,  while 
I  can  i^event  it  I  have  witnesses 
to  prove  our  marriage.  But  do  not 
drive  me  to  this  alternative.  Hard 
as  it  seems,  renounce  this  poor  girl. 
She  is  young — she  may  still  be 
happy.  Go  abroad-— do  what  you 
will ;  I  wUl  not  cross  your  path.  I 
do  not  eovet  your  rank.  I  do  not 
ask  to  be  acknowledged  your  wife, 
since  you  have  ceased  to  love  me. 

'  Do  as  I  have  suggested,  and  I'll 
make  an  excuse  to  leave  tiie  castle 
at  once.  Oh!  Leonard,  for  your 
soul's  sake' " 

So  the  gray  woman  wrote,  with  a 
fingering  hoipe.  Ah  1  but  the  gray 
woman  did  not  know  about  the 
debte,  and  the  thirty  thoiuand 
pounds. 

*  Oh!  Leonard,  for  your  soul's 
sake' 

There  came  a  tap  at  the  door. 

The  soul,  recalled  from  its  pas* 
sionate  commune  with  the  absent, 
was  startled  back  to  consciousness 
of  the  dead  hour  of  night,  of  the 
silent  chamber,  and  the  candle 
flaring  in  the  chill  breeze  creeping 
through  the  open  window.  Awake, 
keenly,  vividly  wakeful  in  the  sleep- 
ing house,  the  gray  woman  realized 
her  own  presence,  and  sat  listening. 
Again  the  tap  came;  she  arose,  and 
went  to  the  door. 

Li  the  visible  darkness  of  the 
passage,  she  saw  a  figure  wiib  a 
finger  to  its  lip— a  figure  that  her 
heart  recognized.  It  bedkoned  her 
oni 


She  gave  a  hasty  look  backward, 
as  if  she  would  extinguish  the 
candle,  perhaps  lock  up  her  letter 
from  the  risk  of  chance  eyes ;  but  a 
hand  was  stretched  forth  which 
drew  her  across  the  threshold  from 
the  room.  The  figure  said, '  Come!' 
and  she  went  Had  not  the  letter 
said,  'I  would  follow  you  to  tibe 
world's  end?' 

Ay,  to  the  world's  end,  or  to 
life's  end,  which  is  the  same  thing 
to  any  separate  unit  of  us  of  crea- 
tion. Down  the  stairs  she  went 
after  his  feet,  with  a  deep  strength 
lying  like  steel  at  the  bottom  of  bsr 
heart  for  what  might  be  to  come, 
but  trembling  with  a  hope  that  in 
some  way  the  torture  of  suspense 
endured  for  months  would  end  with 
this  sought  interview. 

Down  stairs,  past  doors  of  rooms 
with  sleeping  inmates,  past  closed 
doors  of  empty  rooms,  once  tenanted, 
but  over  whose  threshold  the  dead 
had  gone.  Past  the  ticking  clock 
on  the  staircase,  whose  '  beat,  beat ' 
had  told  out  the  measure  of  the 
lives  of  many  generations  under  that 
roof  Past  l£e  wide  doors  of  the 
chambers  where  the  revelry  had  been 
so  late.  Following,  trusting,  fear- 
ing, yet  hoping,  the  woman  went 

Great  heaven!  would  nothing 
stop  her?  The  figures  in  the  cor- 
ridors stretched  their  white  arms 
towards  her.  A  stair  rail  caught 
her  dress  and  held  her,  tiU  her  im- 
patient hand  set  her  feet  free  again. 
On  she  went;  the  shadows  were 
thick  in  the  house,  and  she  could 
not  see  his  fiioe.  Even  at  the  staii^ 
foot  she  had  yet  been  in  time,  but 
she  did  not  see  Ms  face.  They 
passed  through  the  great  hall,  and 
out  from  the  gloom  of  its  carven 
pride  into  the  white  moonlight — the 
calm,  sinless  moonlight,  under  which 
all  is  spiritual  and  pure,  and  no 
unruly  tnought  should  live. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

UNDEB  THE  MOON. 

Gwendaline  sat  up  in  her  bed  in 
the  moonlight  She  had  been  dream- 
ing. And  in  her  dream,  strangely 
enough,  there  came  to  her  that  bee 
which  lay  sketched,  life  size,  be- 
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tween  the  leaves  of  Percy^s  port- 
folio, down  in  the  studio.  She  had 
£uicied  that  a  slight  figure  in  white 
came  to  her  bedside  through  the 
moonlight,  and  stood  looking  at  her, 
with  a  sweet,  sad  oountenanoe.  The 
face  was  the  fiice  of  the  sketch;  the 
hair  lay  so  on  the  shoulders,  and 
the  mouth  and  eyes  were  the  same. 
Wakening,  Gwendaline  sat  up ;  but 
the  white,  slender  figure  &ded  away 
in  the  quivering  wreaths  of  moon- 
light ;  the  &ce  grew  shadowy  and 
indistinct;  its  hues  and  outlines 
died  out  into  the  neutral  colour  of 
the  air,  and  the  vision  was  gone. 

Gwendaline  was  not  fr^htened. 
It  had  been  a  sweet  dream.  She 
recalled  the  face,  the  figure,  the 
attitude.  She  oould  have  loved — 
oh!  BO  loved — ^a  sister  who  had 
looked  like  that  'Ah!  I  never 
had  a  sister,'  thought  the  girl;  '  but 
I  have  Percy,  and  he  is  enough.  I 
used  to  wish  for  a  sister.  I  don't 
cate  so  much  now.  But  I  love  that 
&ce.  I  will  ask  him  to  give  me  the 
sketch.  I  should  like  to  dream  that 
dream  again.' 

And  then  she  thought  of  the  poor 
model  who  had  sat  for  the  drawing, 
and  resolved  to  adc  Percy  about  her; 
perhaps  find  her  out,  and  do  her 
some  good.  She  was  a  large- 
hearted,  romantic  little  creature, 
childish  as  yet,  this  Gwendaline. 

She  lay  with  her  face  to  the  moon- 
light, and  her  hand  on  the  coverlet; 
she  closed  her  eyes,  opened  them 
again,  and  droppixl  the  lids  once 
more,  almost  sliding  &om  waking 
dreams  to  sleeping  ones,  when  she 
heard  a  noise. 

A  slight  sound,  like  the  opening 
of  a  door,  and  the  stealthy  iat&id  of  a 
foot  on  the  passage.  How  fear 
rushes  in  on  our  calmest,  most  de- 
licious thoughts,  like  a  hawk  among 
doves.  Gwendaline  sat  up,  and 
gazed  at  her  chamber  door,  with 
both  hands  pressed  to  her  side,  as  if 
to  keep  the  flying  heart  within  the 
trembhng  frame. 

What  a  terrible  thing  fear  is,  that 
comes  on  us  so  unawares,  and  sways 
us  with  such  an  unearthly  power. 
We  are  resting,  we  are  happy,  and 
full  of  bn'ght  fancies;  a  moment, 
and  we  are  stricken  with  a  fiieezing 
chill,  wo  are  shaken  with  pain.  But 


this  minute  it  was  pleasant  to  be 
alone  in  the  quiet  room,  resting  on 
the  cool  pillow,  dreaming  over  to 
ourselves  our  life's  happiest  dreams. 
And  now  in  a  breath  it  is  horror  to 
feel  no  living  presence  but  our  own. 
The  air  is  thick  with  mystery ;  our 
ears  are  filled  with  hisses ;  we  seem 
encompassed  by  the  shades  of  death. 
Our  own  breathing,  our  own  touch, 
our  own  consciousness  terrifies  us. 
We  long  for  annihilation,  and  per- 
haps we  find  it  for  a  time  in  a 
swoon.  Gwendaline  did  not  faint. 
She  sat  for  a  long  time  staring  at 
her  door,  and  then  as  the  minutes — 
like  hours  to  her — ^went  by,  and  no 
noise  came  again,  she  breathed  more 
freely,  her  heart  throbbed  less 
wildly,  the  thick  air  seemed  purified, 
the  spell  of  terror  gave  way. 

It  must  have  be^  fancy.  One  of 
those  shocks  which  come  so  ofboi 
between  waking  and  sleeping,  just 
after  we  have  passed,  as  it  were,  the 
verge  of  the  land  of  sleep,  when  our 
feet  seem  to  stumble,  and  we  fall 
back  on  the  waking  world  with  a 
rebound  which  shakes  all  our  sys- 
tenL  We  imagine  we  have  &llen 
down  a  precipice,  and  recognize  with 
astonishment  the  bed  under  our 
limbs.  We  were  cantering  on  a 
spirited  horse,  when  he  suddenly 
flung  us,  and  again  we  are  amazed 
at  the  soft  support  bearing  us  up. 
'  It  was  femcy,'  said  GwendcJine, '  or 
could  it  have  been  Mrs.  Grey  walk- 
ing in  her  sleep?'  She  had  heard 
Lady  Ravelstock  quiz  her  companion 
for  having  done  so  once.  How 
readily  small  things  come  up  in  our 
minds  when  we  are  anxious  to  find 
out  a  'reason  why.'  Be  it  as  it 
might,  the  shock  had  made  Gwenda- 
line nervous,  and  she  got  up,  not 
without  trembling,  and  bolt»i  her 
door. 

Coming  back  to  her  bed,  she 
paused  at  the  window.  The  glori- 
ous moonlight — so  tranquil,  so 
soothing—- like  the  white  wings  of  a 
mighty  angel  brooding  over  the 
world,  banished  all  lingering  fear, 
and  she  stood,  like  Evangeline, 

*  with  naked  now-white  feet  ou  Ibe  gtemloK 
floor  of  her  chamber,' 

to  drink  one  draught  of  the  mghf  s 
deep  peace  and  b^uly. 
Her  room  was  on  t£e  same  line  as 
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the  chintz  chamber^  and  the  same 
view  was  to  be  seen  from  the  win- 
dow. The  same  glistening  stretch 
of  ocean,  with  the  black  battery  of 
rocks  tlurown  up  against  it, — ^the 
same  heavy  sweep  of  moor,  blurred 
dim  with  the  overhanging  radiance. 
The  trees  spread  their  lacework 
between  Gwendaline  and  the  solemn 
moon;  and  the  light  fell  in  silver 
levels  npon  the  invisible  green  of 
the  sward,  and  the  formal  intersec- 
tions of  the  gravelled  paths  under 
the  window. 

As  she  watched,  two  shadows 
sprang  up  silently  on  the  white 
gravel.  They  moved  swiftly  out 
from  the  shelter  of  the  house. 
Again  that  fear  flew  to  Gwenda- 
line's  throat,  and  almost  strangled 
her.  But  fear  was  lost  in  wonder, 
and  wonder  merged  in  a  vi^e  sense 
of  curiosity  and  apprehension,  as  the 
figures  iftoed  the  moon,  and  she 
femded  she  recognized  them. 

They  passed  imder  the  shadow  of 
the  beech  trees,  across  the  sward, 
out  of  si^ht.  Still  the  girl  lingered 
by  the  wmdow,  lost  in  wonder.  By- 
and-by  she  beheld  the  figures  again, 
moving  together  in  the  distance, 
and  then  once  more  the  shadows 
swallowed  thenu  Suddenly,  while 
her  eyes  rested  on  the  shining  sea, 
two  small  black  shapes  started  up 
<m  the  rocks,  and  stood  sharply 
defined,  even  so  far  away,  against 
the  moonlit  water.  Gwendaline 
leaned  from  the  window,  and 
watdied  them  eagerly,  with  a  sick 
bewildered  suspense  that  did  not 
altogether  spring  from  curiosity. 
She  saw  them  standing  together, 
quietly  at  first,  then  separating  and 
gesticulating  like  the  shadows 
thrown  by  a  magic  lantern.  They 
went  through  a  strange  pantomime : 
one  figure^  the  smaller — seemed  to 
drop  low  before  the  other ;  then  rise 
and  move  away.  Then  again  it 
drew  near,  and  then  suddenly  and 
swiftly  it  vanished,  and  the  taller 
figure  remained. 

Gw^daline's  eyes  were  strained 
for  the  return  of  that  tiny  black 
shape,  but  to  no  purpose.  It  did 
not  appear  again.  And  then  the 
solitary  figure  moved  slowly  away, 
down  among  the  rocks,  and  was  lost 
in  the  shadows. 


Strain  her  eyes  as  she  might, 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be  seen. 
Gwendaline  turned  from  her  win- 
dow. Painful  and  x)erplexing 
thoughts  troubled  her.  Gould  her 
eyes  have  been  deceived?  Gould 
she  have  been  mistaken  ?  No ;  she 
had  seen  two  figures,  and,  strangest 
of  all,  they  had  had  the  appearance 
of  Percy  and  Mrs.  Grey.  Why 
should  either  leave  their  rooms  at 
such  an  hour?  Why  should  they 
be  together — they  who  scarcely  ever 
addr^sed  one  another,  scarcely 
knew  one  another?  Why  should 
they  go  to  the  rodcs,  and  why  should 
one  return  alone?  Why  should 
Mrs.  Grey  suddenly  disappear? 

Unable  to  go  to  sle^,  me  wrapped 
herself  in  her  dressing-gown,  and 
ventured  to  open  her  door.  Once 
upon  the  passage  she  hurried  along, 
till  her  feet  paused  before  Peircy's 
room.  The  door  was  open.  She 
looked.  The  bed  was  untouched. 
The  place  was  empty. 

She  sat  down  upon  a  chair  by  the 
open  door,  feeling  ahnoet  stupefied 
by  amazement  and  alarm.  She 
remained  so  for  some  time,  gazing 
vaguely  at  the  moonhght  and  the 
shadows,  with  no  purpose,  no  settled 
thought  filling  her  mind,  only  con- 
scious of  the  existence  of  a  strange, 
unreal  state  of  things. 

She  went  into  Mrs.  Gr^s  room. 
The  open  window,  the  fiutteiing 
writing  paper  on  the  table,  the  pen 
still  wet  with  ink,  the  candle  gutter- 
ing down  in  the  socket, — all  these 
signs  that  the  room  had  lately  ha^l 
a  wakefrd  tenant  struck  the  intruder 
stnmgely.  She  came  and  sat  in  the 
chair,  which  had  been  driven  back 
a  little  as  its  last  occupant  had  risen 
from  the  table.  She  seated  herself 
with  a  kind  of  feeling  that  she  might 
thus  more  easily  guess  the  motives 
of  the  person  who  had  so  lately  been 
in  her  place. 

She  had  not  sat  there  long  when 
her  ^e,  wandering  over  the  table 
and  its  litter,  caught  a  fiuniliar 
name  on  the  open  paper—her  own 
name.  A  mometit  ago,  and  she 
would  have  shrunk  from  reading 
what  had  not  been  meant  for  her 
eyes.  But  a  second  wrought  a 
change.  Without  any  intention  of 
reading,  the  ^e  received  a  sentsnce 
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from  tiie  pftpor.    An  abyss  yawned 
at  her  feet. 

The  letter  was  now  handled 
eagerly,  and  every  word  devoured 
from  the  beginning  io  the  end. 
Little  the  girl  thou^t  whether  she 
had  a  right  to  read  or  not  She 
flung  the  paper  firom  her  when  the 
broken  sentence  pointed  to  the 
moment  when  the  writer  had  been 
called  away.  She  ihrew  it  angrily 
from  her^  and  burst  into  a  paasian 
of  teazB. 


CHAPTEE  XTTT. 

AOCinSNTAL  DEAIXL^ 

Two  o'clock  struck  by  the  great 
dock  on  the  staircase.  Gwendaline 
was  cold  and  stiff  with  the  chill  air 
from  the  window,  and  her  fJEiee  was 
swollen  with  crying.  She  bore  her 
misfortune  as  an  impetuous  child 
bears  a  sore  disappointment  and 
injury.  Her  heart  was  bursting 
with  resentment;  miseiy  weighed 
down  her  heed  and  gave  her  a 
strangling  sensation  at  the  throat, 
while  the  tears  £b11  like  a  thunder- 
shower  over  her  handa 

She  waited  for  the  gray  woman's 
letnm.  She  would  tell  her  she  had 
read  her  hate&d  letter,  reproach  her 
with  not  having  revealed  heredf 
before  and  averted  all  the  misery. 
Then  i^e  would  go  to  her  own 
room  and  make  instant  preparations 
for  departuzeb  She  would  quit 
Bavelstock  before  break&st  time, 
only  leaving  a  cold  and  cutting 
note  of  farewell  to  Percy.  Her 
father  should  take  her  abroad  again. 
She  would  show  Lord  Bavelstock 
that  she  did  not  care  for  him  so 
much  as  he  thought;  she  would 
pumsh  him  well  for  his  wickedness. 

So  the  fiery  little  girl  planned  in 
her  anger,  believing  that  she  would 
soon  get  over  her  disappointment 
when  she  had  signally  chastised 
those  who  had  cansedit  Her  pas- 
sion would  not  let  her  feel  for  the 
poor  young  wife  who  had  so  long 
suffered  and  endured  in  silence. 

But  the  gray  woman  was  long  in 
returning,  and  Gwendaline,  shiver- 
ing with  cold,  ahnost  gave  up  her 
resolve  to  await  her  coming.  Al- 
most^ for  a  minute,  and  then  she 


angrily  redoubled  her  detarminatioii 
to  remain.  The  candle  had  kog 
siaee  burned  out,  and  she  looked 
about  the  dim  room  for  some  means 
of  lessening  the  cold.  She  feand  to 
make  a  noise  closing  the  window. 
Mrs.  Grey's  bed  was  smoothly 
Sjpread ;  no  one  had  been  in  it  that 
night  Gwendaline  sprang  into  it, 
and  covered  her  trembling  limbs, 
trying  to  keqp  down  the  cough 
whidi  at  intervals  rose  in  her  eheet 
and  i^ook  her  slight  ftame. 

Sobbing  and  shuddering  she  laid 
her  head  on  the  pillow,  and  soon 
foil  into  an  uneaefy  sleep,  &om  whi(^ 
she  was  roused  by  a  shjg^t  sound  in 
the  passaifce.  She  started  hurriedly 
fiom  the  bed,  and  ceept  out  of  the 
zoom.    Percy's  door  was  shut 

He  had  then  returned,  but  still  no 
MrswGrey.  Gwendaline  looked  foxa 
the  window,  and  lingered  half  an 
hour  longer  in  the  chmts  chamber ; 
and  then*  when  davm  was  breaking 
and  the  graty  woman  had  not  re- 
turned, she  stole  weanly  to  her  own 
room  and  fell  asleep. 

In  the  morning  Lady  Bovelatoek 
waited  long  in  the  breakfoet-xoom 
alone.  No  one  appeared  to  sbaie 
the  meal  with  her.  She  wondeced 
most  at  Mrs.  Grey's  abeeuoe,  who 
always  anived  &om  her  morning 
walk  punctoaUy,  to  the  minute. 
She  inquired  of  tiie  servants  at  what 
hour  Mrs.  Grey  had  1^  the  boose. 
No  one  had  seon  her  that  momiag. 
Lady  Bavelstock  sought  her  room 
and  found  it  deserted.  She  then 
said:  'she  must  have  gooe  out;' 
and  wiont  on  to  Gwendaline'a  cham- 
ber. 

She  found  the  girl  tosain^  and 
moaning  in  her  sleep,  and  thmking 
she  suffered  from  a  bad  dieam 
awoke  her.  But  Gwendaline  staced 
at  her  with  heavy  red  eyea^  and 
tuned  shuddering  from  her. 

Poor  Lady  Bavektock  was  dis- 
tressed. The  dear  chfld  must  be 
ill,  something  muat  be  don&  fiie 
implored  Gwendaline  to  tell  her  if 
she  f<^t  unwell  or  if  anything  had 
happened.  But  the  |;irl  only  coughed 
violently  and  bui^  her  flushed 
foce  in  the  bedclothes. 

It  waa  now  nearly  twelve  o'clock 
in  the  day.  My  lady  hurried  to  her 
son's  room  and  found  him  dnowing. 


A^cidenUii  JkaOL 
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SbB  told  him  of  Mrs.  Gie/s  mph 
tenons  abeezioe  and  Gwendalme's 
illness.  My  Lord  Percy  seemed 
"Feiy  much  disturbed  by  his  mother's 
agitation,  and  went  down  to  bieak- 
fiiist  by  himflelf.  Gwendaline  oon- 
tinned  ill  all  day.  My  lady  did  not 
hvre  her  side. 

Towards  evening  the  doctor  came, 
said  she  had  canght  a  serere  cold, 
was  thieataned  with  faver;  and 
ordered  her  to  be  kept  very  qniet. 
All  the  day,  while  Lady  BaTelstock 
sat  there^  the  patient  never  spoke, 
except  to  ask  the  constantly  repeated 
question  —  'Has  Mrs.  Grey  come 
back?' 

'  No,  mj  love,*  was  still  tiie  an- 
swer; 'not  yet  Yon  know  she 
walked  in  her  sleep.  We  fear  she 
has  got  out  of  the  csfltle  and  wan- 
dered vety  iir  away.  Bnt  I  trust 
we  shall  soon  hear  of  her.  I>(m't 
tibink  about  it' 

And  Gwendaline  caily  moaned  at 
these  wosdSy  and  torned  her  head 
a^Kin  fimn  tiie  light. 

'  She  walked  in  her  sleep.  We 
shall  soon  hear  of  her;'  so  my  lady 
kept  repeating.  She  pointed  to  the 
toned  bed  wh^re  Gwendaline  had 
lain,  and  strove  to  assure  herself 
and  others  that  the  missing  woman 
had  risen,  had  dressed  in  her  sleep 
as  she  had  heard  that  sle^  walkers 
often  do,  and  contrived  to  escape 
from  the  castle.  'She  will  be 
ashamed  of  it,'  said  my  lady,  '  and 
perhaps  feel  it  nnpleaaint  to  come 
back;  but  we  shall  soon  hear.' 

She  had  daqpatched  her  son  to 
make  mqniries,  and  Percy  was 
absent  all  day,  only  returning  with 
evening,  bringing  no  news.  Then 
indeed  was  Lady  Bavektock  alarmed, 
and  the  servants  gossiped  among 
themselves  and  surmised  a  thousand 
ihmga  poanble  and  impossible. 

That  night  wore  on.  My  lady 
watched  long,  and  still  Gwendahne's 
question  broke  the  silence  of  the 
sick  room.  '  Has  Mrs.  Grey  come 
back?'  And  still  the  answer  had  to 
be  given:  '  Not  yet' 

Then  Percy  lingered  at  the  door 
to  ask  how  Gwendaline  did;  and 
she,  hearing  his  voice,  wailed  out, 
'  S^d  him  away !  send  him  away !' 
and  covered  her  eyes.  And  Lady 
Bavelstook  whispered  with  tears  on 


herfiMse;  'I  fear  she  is  raving;  yon 
had  better  go  away,  my  son.' 

Morning  came.  A  quiet  neutral 
day  without  sun  or  rain.  Gwen- 
daline seemed  better,  so  the  doctor 
said.  When  he  had  left  the  room. 
Lady  Ravelstock  sat  at  the  window, 
looking  out  Gwendaline's  eyes 
were  fixed  on  her  face. 

All  at  once  my  lady's  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  small-  crowd  of 
people,  coming  slowly  towards  the 
house,  seeming  to  cany  some  heavy 
weight  upon  their  shoulders.  Ab 
they  drew  nearer,  her  face  changed, 
she  stifled  a  cry  with  wonderful 
self-command,  strove  to  rise,  but 
sank  back  faintiy  in  her  seat 

'  What  is  it?'  cded  Gwendaline 
from  the  bed.  Lady  Eavelstock 
struggled  to  speak :  '  Nothing,  no- 
thing.' 

But  Gwendaline  raised  her  head 
on  her  hand  and  gazed  at  her.  '  Is 
it  Mrs.  Grey?"  she  asked. 

Lady  Bavdstock,  treml^ing  firom 
head  to  foot,  tried  to  evade  the 
question ;  but  it  was  repeated.  '  Is 
it  Mrs.  Grey,  drowned  ?^ 

Lady  Savelstoek  went  to  the  bed- 
side and  laid  ibe  girl's  head  upon 
the  pillow. 

'  Tell  me,'  said  Gwendaline;  'you 
may  as  well  teU  me.  Did  you  not 
see  Mrs.  Grey's  drowned  corpse 
carried  up  to  the  house?  I  have 
dreamed  of  it  so  often.' 

'  I  fear  something  has  happened, 
my  darling ;  but  lie  still,  and  do  not 
think  about  it  Don't  think  about 
it,'  murmured  poor  Lady  Bavel- 
stock,  while  the  tears  dropped  over 
her&ce. 

Then  Gwendaline  turned  again  to 
the  wall,  so  quietly.  Lady  Bavelstock 
wondered  at  her;  and,  finding  she 
remained  still,  stole  down  stairs  to 
learn  something  of  the  strange  sight 
she  had  seen. 

The  doctor  met  her  on  tiie  stairs 
and  led  her  into  a  room.  '  My  dear 
lady,'  he  said,  '  do  not  go  down. 
Thk  is  a  sad  case  of  drowning.  I 
shall  attend  to  the  corpse.  There 
will  be  an  inquest  immediately.' 

'  She  walked  in  her  sleep,'  sobbed 
poor  Lady  Bavelstock,  clinging  to 
the  doctor's  hand ;  '  she  wiikad  in 
her  sleep.' 

'  So  I  understand/  he  said.    '  It 
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is  probable  that  she  wandered  down 
to  the  shore  and  fell  from  the  rocks, 
or  was  carried  out  by  the  tide,* 

At  the  doctor's  earnest  reqnest 
my  lady  went  to  her  own  room,  a 
nurse  having  arrived  to  take  care  of 
the  invalid.  The  poor  wet  corpse 
was  laid  in  a  dark  room,  and  the 
door  was  locked.  The  doctor  stayed 
a  great  part  of  the  day  at  the  cas- 
tle getting  information  and  talking 
to  Lord  Bavelstock,  who  was  dread- 
fully shocked  at  the  occurrence,  and 
could  not  be  induced  to  go  and  see 
the  corpse. 

Towards  evening  Lady  Eavelstock 
was  summoned  to  Gwendahne's 
roooL  The  girl  was  now  in  a  raging 
fever.  She  raved  wildly.  The  first 
words  which  fell  on  Lady  Ravel- 
stock's  ear  were  so  terrible  that  she 
sent  the  nurse  away  and  took  her 
place  for  the  night 

Awful  fiuicies,  or  else  frightful 
revelations  «7ere  muttered  incessant- 
ly in  the  listener's  ear ;  and  at  last, 
in  a  moment  of  high  excitement,  a 
letter  torn  and  crumpled  was  flung 
by  the  sufferer  at  the  poor  old 
woman  who  watched  by  her. 

A  poor  old  woman  she  was  now, 
with  her  son's  guilt  lying  on  an 
open  page  before  her,  kaowing  that 
that  poor  wet  corpse  in  the  dark 
room  above  was  his  wife.  Listen- 
ing to  the  wild  words  that  poured 
with  merciless  constancy  from  the 
sick  girl's  mouth.  God  knew  her 
thougnts  as  she  sat  with  bowed 
head  leaning  against  the  bed,  and 
hair  that  seemed  whitening  every 
hour.  Ten  years  of  ordinary  trou- 
ble could  not  have  agod  my  lady  as 
that  night  aged  her.  She  appeared 
to  the  nurse  who  came  at  dawn  a 
bent  decrepit  old  woman,  with 
sunken  eyes  and  hollow  cheeks,  and 
hardly  the  shadow  of  a  likeness  to 
the  frank,  kind,  self-complacent 
Lady  Eavelstock,  with  her  smiling 
looks  and  her  little  black  shining 
curls. 

From  that  night  she  watched  the 
nurse  jealously.  She  would  scarcely 
admit  her  to  the  room.  She  avoided 
her  son,  waving  him  away  when  he 
came  near  her,  and  hurrying  out  of 
sight  when  she  heard  his  step. 
With  her  gray  hair  brushed  back 
under  a  linen  cap,  oad  wrapped  in  a 


thick  shawl,  she  sat  morning  and 
night  by  Gwendaline's  bedside.  No 
entreaties  of  the  nurse,  no  expos- 
tulations of  the  doctor,  could  move 
her  from  that  seat. 

On  the  night  before  the  inquest, 
she  left  it  of  her  own  will  for  the 
only  time.  All  the  castle  was 
silent.  She  took  a  shaded  h'ght,  as 
she  had  done  on  another  night  so 
long  ago,  and  traversed  the  house 
idone.  Passing  her  son's  room,  she 
stopped  and  &tened  to  his  tread. 
He  walked  his  room  instead  of  sleep- 
ing. Her  head  fell  dejectedly  on  her 
breast,  and  she  went  on. 

The  key  was  in  the  door  of  the 
deati^-chamber.  She  opened  it  and 
went  in.  The  corpse  lay  untouched, 
as  they  had  been  desired  to  leave  it 
until  after  the  inquest  Lady  Ba- 
velstock  set  down  her  light  and  un- 
covered the  face.  One  could  hardly 
guess  now  what  colour  it  might 
have  been,  it  was  so  wofiilly  altered. 
She  raised  a  little  the  thick  fold  of 
gray  hair  which  was  festened  tightly 
on  the  head  by  the  cap.  Under  it 
there  lay  a  band  of  glossy  black. 
Lady  Bavelstock  groaned  and  covered 
it  again  with  the  disguise  which  the 
poor  creature  had  in  life  preserved 
so  stead&stly.  Then  she  replaced 
the  covering  upon  the  eyes  that  in 
death  gazed  with  that  hunted  look 
which  Lady  Bavelstock  had  noTer 
detected  in  them  before. 

Next  day  the  verdict  was  given, 
'  Accidental  Death,'  and  a  modest 
funeral  left  Bavelstock  soon  alter. 
There  was  much  gossip  among  the 
servants  and  about  the  neighbour- 
hood, regarding  my  lady's  strange 
whim  of  helping  to  diess  the  corpse 
herself.  No  other  dare  arrange  the 
dead  woman's  hair,  or  settle  the 
folds  of  white  about  her  head.  And 
they  said  that  she  kissed  the  poor 
thing's  teuce,  and  would  suffer  no  one 
to  isike  1h,e  rings  from  her  finger. 

There  was  also  some  talk  about 
Lord  Eavelstock's  haggard  looks; 
but  the  gossips  thought  it  only 
right  that  he  should  be  in  deep 
distress  when  Gwendaline's  life  was 
in  danger. 


Bavehtock  as  it  is. 
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CHAPTER  XIV.  (akdALast). 

BATXSLfiTOCK  AS  IT  IS. 

The  crisis  of  the  feyer  passed,  and 
Gwendaline  retreated  from  the  dark 
threshold  which  she  had  seemed 
about  to  cross  —  slowly,  and  with 
imoertaiii  feet  that  for  long  seemed 
every  moment  on  the  point  of  tot- 
tering hack  into  the  abyss.  But  at 
last  the  scale  steadied,  the  balance 
was  struck,  life  outweighed  death. 

Lady  Bavelstock  sat  by  her  bed- 
side and  watched  her  recover.  Gwen- 
daline gazed  with  wonder  on  her 
dear  old  Mend's  changed  counte- 
nance, and  a  conviction  came  upon 
her  that  she  knew  the  worst.  She 
lifted  the  withered  hand  and  kissed 
it  reverently. 

Bui  the  caress  was  not  returned. 
The  sofkness  was  gone  from  Lady 
Bavelstock's  character.  She  was 
now  a  stem,  broken-down  woman, 
whose  only  hope  was  to  save  her 
family  name.  Only  once  was  the 
past  alladed  to  between  them ;  once 
when  the  twilight  emboldened 
Gwendaline  to  whisper  her  linger- 
ing hope : — * 

'  She  may  have  £Edlen  by  accident' 

But  Lady  Ravelstock  only  shook 
her  head  grimly. 

One  evening,  when  the  invalid  was 
able  to  sit  up  at  the  fire  and  look  out 
of  the  window  at  the  stonny  sea  and 
the  dreary  moor,  she  said  to  her 
friend: — 

'  Send  him  here.' 

The  eyes  of  the  two  women  met, 
and  each  understood  the  other. 
Lady  Eavelstock  said — 

'  You  are  not  a&aid  ?' 

Gwendaline  shuddered,  and  said/ 
'No.* 

Then  Lady  Bavelstock  went  away, 
and  soon  after  Percy  went  into 
Gwendaline's  room  and  shut  the 
door. 

No  one  ever  knew  what  passed 
between  the  two;  but  Percy  came 
out  with  a  white  sullen  face,  and 
hastened  to  his  own  chamber.  He 
only  left  it  to  make  preparations  for 
his  departure  frcm  Bavelstock. 
They  said  he  was  going  away  on 
business,  but  he  never  appeared  in 
the  countiy  again.  Probably  his 
aheeDce  was  the  condition  of  Gwen- 


daline's  silence  upon  all  that  she 
know. 

Her  father  took  her  from  Eavel- 
stock as  soon  as  she  was  able  to 
travel.  A  sunny  village  in  the  south 
of  France  received  her,  and  the  warm 
climate  did  what  it  could  to  save  her 
from  consumption;  but  in  vain. 
The  grave  closed  over  her  bright 
head  one  year  from  the  date  of  Mrs. 
Grey's  death. 

After  Lord  Bavelstock's  hasty  de- 
parture, after  Gwendaline  had  left 
the  castle,  my  lady  found  herself 
once  more  in  solitude  at  Bavelstock. 
A  bleak  solitude.  The  winter 
brought  more  troubles  to  her  in  her 
lonely  room.  Those  debts,  which 
had  once  threatened  to  overwhelm 
Percy,  now  became  known  to  her. 
My  h«iy  wrote  to  lawyers,  and  law- 
yers came  down  to  Bavelstock.  One 
piece  of  property  was  sold  after  an- 
other to  save  exposure,  and  at  last  it 
became  necessary  that  th^  old  estate 
and  castle  of  Bavelstock  must  also 
be  sacrificed. 

Drearily,  but  with  a  stem  bravery, 
my  lady  gave  her  consent  to  the 
sale  of  her  home.  She  chose  a  quiet 
retreat,  and  prepared  to  take  pos- 
session of  it  But  on  the  morning 
on  which  she  was  to  leave  Bavel- 
stock they  found  her  sitting  in  her 
arm-chair  l^  the  window,  with  her 
hands  folded  together  and  her  head 
against  the  sill,  quite  dead.  She  had 
been  stricken  by  paralysis. 

Bavelstock  was  sold.  Everything 
remains  in  it  as  it  was.  The  pictures 
huig  on  the  walls  in  the  dun  gal- 
lery, the  river  runs  imder  the  bay 
window,  and  the  sea  and  moors  ha\  e 
an  uneartiily  glimmer  on  clear  nights, 
seen  from  the  chintz  chamber.  The 
unfinished  picture  stands  on  the 
easel  in  the  studio,  and  the  dust  Hes 
thick  on  tiie  leaves  of  the  portfolio. 
The  owner  of  Bavelstock  seldom 
comes  near  it,  for  they  tell  ugly 
stories  of  the  rooms  being  haunted. 
The  chintz  chamber  especially  is 
shuiuMd,  for  the  caretakers  describe 
the  figure  of  a  wcnnan  in  gray  which 
is  seen  passing  in  and  out  of  the 
room  on  moonlight  nights.  These 
are  only  stories,  of  course ;  but  they 
serve  to  throw  a  gloom  of  mystery 
over  the  fine  old  place  which  is  not 
]Doslj  to  be  cleared  away. 
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HEEALDIC  STUDIOS; 

*  Txixk  i^ngorj  nerer  did  such  deeds  in  arma'^^TroSus  and  Cressidau 


rhas  been  remarked  thii4;  one  joaj 
form  a  very  fiiir  estimate  of  a 
man's  oharacter  and  habita  fsom  the 
slyle  of  his  watch ;  and,  it  may  be 
added,  of  his  aaicestay  by  \s6r  coat 
annour,  pioTided,  however,  we  know 
bow  he  eame  by  the  latter.  The 
armorial  distinctions,  however,  of 
the  present  century  present  them- 
B^ves  nnder  so  many  anomalons 
eonditions,  that  we  fear  were  the 
shade  of  precise  old  GwiUim  per- 
mitted to  reyisit  tibe  glimpses  of  the 
moon,  and  glide  down  0:dford  Street 
or  Piccadilly,  it  would  certainly  not 
repeat  its  visit  in  the  face  of  such 
scandals  as,  'No  fise  for  search,' 
'Name  of  county  only  required,' 
'Parties  cbpplied  with  arms  and 
crests  at  the  shortest  notice,'  and 
such-like.  Perh&ps,  after  aJl,  the 
stately  heralds  of  the  seventeeoth 
oentuiy  were  practioaUy  Ixttie  more 
scmpulons  in  reaJity  than  those 
self-constitated  anthorities  of  tfae 
present  day. 

In  the  time  of  Gwillim,  we  have 
read  that  'armiger'  was  a  tHle  of 
some  distindion,  and  a  man  did  not 
lightly  discuss  such  important  mat- 
tes as  the  ancestral  gules  or  assure, 
bend  or  fesse;  and  'as  for  any  old 
gaffer  of  low  degree  presuming  to 
intrude  within  the  sabred  pale,  ibe 
idea  was  probably  too  absiud  even 
to  have  been  seriously  entertained, 
notwithstanding  certain  dark  hints, 
not  very  complimentary  to  tiie  an- 
cestry of  some  of  tiie  pedantie 
Stuart's  &vouiites.  Still,  Wat  and 
Tom,  Hobbs  and  Judd,  when  tiiey 
aepimd  to  be  ranked  with  the  uj^per 
ten  l^thousand,  very  wjeelf^and  the 
practice  is  still  honoured  in  the  ob- 
servance— ^took  unto  themselves  the 
patronymics  of  extinct  noble  ftmilies, 
or  such  as  were,  though  gantie,  too 
poor  to  offer  much  opposition.  It 
was  long  before  those  days  that  aar- 
moiial  achievements  had  ceased  to 
be  considered  as  property  amenable 
by  will. 

Another   change,  however,  took 


place,  and  on  the  day  when  'Old 
Noll '  was  enthroned  by  fellows  like 
Whalley  and  Yiner,  and  an  '  Other 
House'  was  e(Histituted,  a  severe 
blow  was  struck  at  the  gentle 
scienee,  albeit  those  sturdy  Eepub- 
licans,  from  Sradshaw  downmrds, 
were  ever  ready  to  attach  their  seals 
of  aims  somewhat  ostentatiously  to 
important  documents,  wherel^  th^ 
evinced  the  instinctive  respect  <^ 
their  race  for  ancient  iustitations 
and  time-honoured  usages,  however 
much  their  political  career  might 
have  been  at  variance  witibt  such 
tastes. 

If  'Demomtns  Junior'  lamented 
the  increase  of  books,  as  tendmg  to 
deprive  the  scholar  of  his  literary 
omniscience,  the  official  herald  of 
the  nineteenth  century  may  now 
witili  better  reascm  complain  that  tiie 
press  has  been  the  means  of  depriv- 
mg  him  of  much  statute-made  im- 
pOTtance.  The  advertisement  sheet 
of  a  morning  paper  will  teach  him 
as  much,  as  he  finds  himself  under- 
sold in  his  own  market,  whete  tre- 
foils and  roses,  bulls  and  lions, 
pigeons  and  eagles,  and  all  the  «^ 
ceteras  of  'honourable  oidinarins' 
are  offered  to  the  million,  at  a  greasy 
reduced  price.  The  oonstitutionid 
h«tald  may  grumble,  but  scarcely 
ventures  to  t^  his  means  of  l^al 
redress  against  Hie  bold  and  ple- 
beian innovators.  True,  tiie  opposi- 
tion does  not  offsr  tiie  genuine  tttiele, 
but  to  the  vulgar  ^e  it  appears  just 
as  good.  Without  head  or  olftws  a 
kite  or  a  cat  might  'pass  muster'  at 
a  Lord  Mayor's  table. 

Not  the  least  curious  considera- 
tion is  the  effect  of  modem  ideas  in 
giving  elasticily  to  one  of  the  most 
precise  and  uncomjffomiaing  of  me- 
diasval  social  contrivances.  The 
self-constituted  herald  of  Bhoreditch 
or  Pimlico  addresses  himself  with 
due  fonnality  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  small  householders  about  tibe 
Victoria  Park  or  St  J6lm'a  Wood, 
and  offiaxs  iton    witti    bafioming 
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gmvity  their  choiee  of  a  crest  stamp 
fix  liaen,  caads— soeial  or  busmess, 
and—jmsistible   bait! — a   ooat   of 
arms,  emblazoned  in  fiEdl  colonrs, 
for  tibe  small  snm  of  fii^  shillings, 
the  same  being  available  as  a  design 
OTer  the  porch  oi  the  Elizabethan 
cottage,  or  on  the  embossed  side  of 
the  £umly  teapot    What  is  more — 
there  is  'no  fee  far  search'  when 
'the  comil7  ia  given.'     Now  it  so 
happens   that  this   search  has   on 
minds  ssburbaii  a  most  potent  in- 
fluence—it implies  someuiing  lost, 
and  attaches  some  importance  to  the 
transaction;  accordingly,  for    one 
crown  pieoe,  or  sixty  postage  stamps, 
the  heraldic  Goidian  knot,  with  all 
its  entangled  bngbeaiB  of  dates  and 
domestio  oocnrrences,  such  as  bap- 
tiams,  maniages»  and  burials,  is  at 
once  severed  by  a  bold  stroke  of 
harlequin's  lath,  and  forthwith  issues 
a  sublime  mystery,  resplendent  in 
gules  and   or— the  veritable  coat 
armour  of  some  hero  of  Aginconrt — 
and  Young  Pimlico  is  a  gentleman. 
The   unknown   progenitor  of  the 
fifteenth  century  ia  now  alluded  to 
amongst  intimate  friends  with  the 
sigh  of  fidlen  greatness,  and  his  sup- 
posed   repesentative    prepares  to 
traoismit  me  strange  mystery  of  his 
house  to  his  heirs  for  ever.    In  due 
eouise,  Mr.  Mutton's  successors  be- 
come De  lifouton,  and  perhaps  ixH 
augnrate  a  fleur-de-lys  in  the  es- 
cutcheon on  the  brougham.  Perhaps 
young  De  Mouton  has  been  gifted 
with  the  'bump'  of  causality,  and 
considers  it  the  aim  and  object  of  his 
ezistetioe  to  solve  the  problem  of  his 
ancestry.    He  consolts  the  man  of 
devices.    The  oracle  again  utters  a 
response,  but  its  tones  are  not  so  en- 
couraging. '  The  charge  for  a  search 
at  the   British  Museum,  although 
unsQceessftd,  will  be  twenty  gnineas.' 
The  oracle  well  knows  that  its  in- 
spiration cannot  be  obtained  i^m 
their  majesties  the  outraged  Kings 
of  Arms,  hence  its  mention  of  the 
national  repository  of  accessible  in- 
formation—albeit  difficult  to  the  un- 
initiated, of  approach — or,  more  sen- 
sibly, the  man  of  devices  saves  the 
wade  lyy  retiring  into  his  back  shop, 
there  to  consult  the  sibylline  pages 
of  '  The  General  Armorie '  or  more 
voluminous,  but  questionable,  works 


ou  £unily  history.  Happy  the  priest 
of  that  oracle  when  the  applicant 
enjoys  a  Celtic  patronymic!  There 
is  then  no  need  of  inconvenient  re^ 
ference  to  parish  registers.  'The 
Book  of  the  Clans,'  and  'Nisbet,' 
will  suffice  him;  and  thrice  happy 
he,  the  applicant,  should  he  discover 
that  he  was  originally  a  'Campo 
Bello,'  or  a  'Mac  Ehiodbdhuidhe.' 
The  pedigree  is  soon  made  out; 
there  are  about  a  dozen  remote  an- 
cestors before  the  'documentary' 
period,  when  snddenly  a  certain 
Ihmcan  MacFardle,  Esq.,  appears  as 
tiie  maternal  grandfather  of  the  pre- 
sent head  of  i^e  fiEunily,  and  settles 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Egidius,  London, 
about  the  close  of  last  centory.  The 
Anglicised  Celt  now  clothes  himself 
in  tweed,  and  assumes  a  Highland 
bonnet  in  place  of  his  former  Berlin 
wofBted  smoking-cap,  and  his  child- 
ren take  after  him. 

'Why  so  many  feathers?'  we 
lately  asked  of  a  nursemaid  in  the 
south  of  England.  'Oh,  sir,'  vras 
the  unhesitating  reply,  '  these  are  a 
Scotch  gentleman's  chHdien.' 

Not  in  vain  then,  seemingly,  was 
the  plumed  Celt  enshrined  as  the 
I)atron  of  snuff! 

But  the  new  herald's  spell  is  not 
alone  felt  within  his  immediate  in- 
fluence; it  pervades  the  remotest 
colonies,  and  is  readily  recognized 
on  the  gaudy  panels  of  transatlantic 
sleighs,  and  the  harness  of  Taama- 
nian  steeds.  This  remarkable  in- 
consistency in  the  mental  constitu- 
tion of  a  pre-eminently  practical 
race,  is  cleverly  taken  advantage  of; 
but,  as  the  doctor  is  rarely  his  own 
physician,  so  likewise  the  new  herald 
but  seldom  takes  his  own  emblazoned 
nostrams. 

The  new  heraldry,  as  we  hare 
said,  has  even  penetnited  the  depths 
of  Canadian  forests,  where  Mr. 
Shanty,  J.P.,  formerly  staff-sergeant 
at  Quebec,  and  sometime  grocer, 
spirit  dealer,  and  lumber  merchant, 
sends  home  to  the  heraklic  studio  of 
'Messrs.  Gdpe  and  Griffin,'  for  a 
correct  drawing  of  the  beayer  and 
maple  leaf  winch  adorns  his  equipage. 
Perhaps  Messrs.  Goli>e  and  Griffin, 
in  deference  to  the  magisterial  office, 
augment  the  Shanty  arms  with  an 
ermine  spot,  or  some  such  pregnant 
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and  cabalistic  deyice,  of  which  the 
clever  Miss  Shanty  proposes  an  ento- 
mological explanation,  but  which 
her  fiftther  accepts  with  a  myst^ous 
confidence. 

But  the  rise  of  the  Shanties  is  too 
mnch  for  the  MacElks  of  Moose 
Lodge.  Old  MacElk  had  himself 
been  a  trapper,  or,  as  he  preferred 
to  say,  a  peltry  merchant;  and,  re- 
solved not  to  be  outdone  by  his 
neighbour,  has  a  minx  painted  on 
his  sleigh.  The  epidemic  spreads^ 
and  larches,  maples,  black,  red,  and 
blue  foxes,  are  called  into  re<][uisition. 
The  Shanties,  however,  havmg  been 
first  in  the  field,  submit  to  tiie  as- 
sumption of  the  MacElks  with  ill- 
disguised  contempt,  for  what  th^ 
term  iheTwuveaux  riches,  and,  in  the 
malice  of  their  hearts,  produce  the 
Shoreditch  patent  of  arms,  and  so 
confound  their  bewildered  rivals. 
Old  Shanty,  it  is  now  delicately 
hinted,  ran  away  from  his  father — 
a  clergyman  —  and  enlisted.  The 
church  has  much  to  answer  for,  if 
we  are  to  believe  the  rumours  so 
often  afloat  in  the '  national  reforma- 
tory '  of  the  army.* 

The  new  system  of  heraldry  has, 
we  believe,  found  considerable  &vour 
in  India,  where  official  magnates, 
already  in  possession  of  wealth  and 
power,  require  this  mystic  and  sym- 
tx>lical  stimulus,  in  the  task  of  found- 
ing Anglo-Indian  houses,  under  cir- 
cumstances sufficiently  remote  to  ' 
enable  them  to  escape  the  ridicule 
which  it  has  pleased  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  attadi  to  parvenus. 

The  only  colonies  in  which  Messrs. 
Golpe  and  Griffin  have  not  been 
Havourably  received,  are  probably 
the  West  India  islands,  where,  as 
in  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes,  parish 
registers  and  intramural  monuments 
have  preserved  some  noble  or  his- 
torical surnames,  which  have  had 
theur  influence  in  fostering  an  aristo- 
cratic sentiment  amongst  the  de- 
scendants of  the  earlier  colonists, 
many  of  whom  even  now  have  vague 
suspicions  of  their  supposed  fiunily 
estates  in  the  mother  country  having 
been  alienated  or  escheated  by  un- 
principled Roundheads,  while  th^y, 
the  impoverished  but  true  aristocracy 

*  So  called  by  the  late  Lord  Herbert  of 
Lea. 


of  England,  are  reduced  to  the  cal- 
tivation  of  sugar  and  pimento,  or  a 
desperate  struggle  for  patronage  in 
the  cotton  market  These  gentlemen 
of  the  old  school  scorn  tiie  offers  of 
Messrs.  Golpe  and  Griffin,  having 
themselves  in  the  meantime  adopted 
the  arms  of  the  supposed  noble  in* 
terlopers  at  homa* 

The  advantages  of  heraldic  re- 
gistration being  admitted,  we  would 
not  altogether  disparage  the  efiforts 
of  Messrs.  Golpe  and  Griffin.  If 
there  were  no  pretentious  persons, 
these  heraldic  studios  would  oeaae 
to  exist  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  may  be  asked,  '  Why  should  ibey 
not  exist?'  Although  tiiere  is  some- 
thing repugnant  in  the  idea  of 
spurious  honours,  and  diplomas 
which  are  purchaaeable,  we  should 
rather  censure  the  customer  than  tiie 
dealer  in  such  commodities.  There 
is  deception  everywhere — from  Be- 
dan  reputations  to  the  disingenuous 
imitators  of  Lamb  and  Addison,  in 
another  field.  But  Griffin  and  Golpe 
are  not  simply  purveyors  of  a 
spurious  luxury;  their  influenoe  is 
undoubtedly  felt  in  art,  in  domestic 
architecture,  in  Berlin  worsted  weak, 
and  perforated  book-markers,  and 
their  fiat  gives  employment  to  the 
seal-engraver,  die-sinker,  and  to  the 
printer,  nay,  even  to  the  long-haired 
gentry  of  Leicester  Square,  and  still 
more  recently  to  the  poor  weavers  of 
Coventry. 

If  Messrs.  Griffin  and  Golpe  entice 
the  worldly  pilgrim  within  the 
sphere  of  their  gaudy  enchantments, 
and  turn  their  brains  with  the 
glamour  of  fictitious  achievements 
and  blazon,  we  should  also  bear  in 
mind  the  light  employment  which 
they  are  the  means  of  affording  to 
delicate  fingers,  which  might  ower- 
wise  be  idle,  and  that  they  olSar  a 
pleasant  recreation  to  the  man  of 
business,  who  returns  daily  by  the 
Iras,  from  some  eastern  terra  incog* 
nita,  and  can  afibrd  to  speculate  on 
a  future  equipage  of  his  own.  At 
that  moment  of  weakness,  the 
tempters  step  in ;  but  in  no  malig- 
nant spirit,  and  insinuate  the  use* 
lessness  of  even  attempting  to  soften 

*  A  planter  In  Jamaica  was  prosecuted 
for  nsing  the  arms  of  the  £arl  of  Galloway 
some  years  ago. 
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the  obdtxrate  natoie  of  inflexible 
*  PorftcoUis/  or  tadtam  'Bouge 
IXtagon/  and  their  inaccessible  mas- 
ters. At  the  same  time  they  offer 
their  emblazoned  equivalent,  at  the 
cost  of  a  week's  'bos  tBoe ;  whereajs, 
it  is  well  known,  the  '  other  parties' 
wonld  scarcely  giant  ordioary  saMe 
and  argent,  cTen  at  the  price  of  the 
tailor's  bill  of  the  whole  family  for  a 
year.  Oan  any  one  donbt  the  prac- 
tiod  advantages  offered  by  Uriffin 
and  Golpe  ?  Tme ;  it  is  scarcely  the 
choice  of  Hercules ;  but  its  resolts 
are  felt,  i|i  the  unaltered  comfort  of 
onr  fiiend's  establishment ;  and  then 
comes  the  consoling  reflection  that, 
if  my    Lord   Bel^via  does   not 

Satronise  Griffin  and  Golpe's  blazon, 
e  at  any  rate  is  obliged  to  them  for 
his  linen-markers. 

Bnt  there  is  another  phase  of  the 
qnestion,  and,  if  we  are  to  believe 
Eroissart,  there  is  no  reason  now-a- 
days  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  our 
City  friend's  heraldic  propensity, 
when  even  the  renowned  Sir  John 
Ghandoe  was  subjected  to  the  rebuke 
of  a  French  knight  for  pirating  the 
device  on  his  coat  armour.  Indeed, 
many  of  the  armorial  bearings  now 
most  coveted,  were,  in  the  age  of  the 
C^sades,  considered  somewhat  ple- 
beian by  the  great  overbearing  Nor- 
man barons. 

The  present  smw^  impulse  given 
to  heraldry  cannot  altogether  be 
chargeable  on  the  Griffin  and  Golpe 
tetemity.  It  had  probably  its 
origin  in  the  works  of  such  writers 
as  dark,*  Laurence,t  and  Eyans, 
the  two  latter  of  whom,  with  the 
most  exclusive  tendencies,  were  so 
eager  to  put  forward  their  own  ideas, 
that  they  left  &tal  breaches  through 
which  the  Goths  of  their  outer  world 
poured  in,  and  by  weight  of  num- 
bers alone  posseased  tnemselTeB  of 
the  mysterious  stronghold,  altering 
and  adapting  it  to  their  own  pur- 
poses. The  busy  and  matt6r-of-&ct 
Goths  were  charmed  with  their  dis- 
coveries, and,  as  they  pondered  each 
new-found  and  quaint  device,  preg- 
nant motto,  or  illuminated  manu- 
script, long-headed  Griffin  and 
Golpe,  observing  the  novel  move- 
ment, headed  it  themselves,  by  cun- 

*  *  Book  of  Crctfta.' 

t  «The  NobilitT  of  the  British  Gentry.' 


ningly  devising  their  new  system,  by 
which  the  symbols  of  the  past  might 
be  made  a  marketable  commodity. 

Modem  heraldry,  although  in 
many  resi)ectB  usefol  to  society,  has 
nevertheless  done  serious  injury  to  a 
certain  class  of  minds.  It  is  not  of 
such  works  as  those  of  the  present 
Ulster  King  of  Arms,*  for,  taken 
altogether,  the^  are  really  very 
usefol  compilations,  that  we  com- 
plain ;  but  there  is  another  class  of 
genealogical  works,  superbly  printed 
and  bound,  which  invite  a  x>snisal, 
but  disappoint  the  serious  reader, 
when  he  finds  that  the  contents 
comprise  pedigrees  of  obscure  com- 
moners, who  claim  a  descent  from 
Anglo  -  Norman,  or  even  Saxon, 
princes.  Conspicuous  as  b,  patriarch 
of  this  strange  gentry,  appears  the 
ubiquitous  2 homos  de  BrGthert<m,iAiB 
source  of  genealogical  honours,  which 
by  no  means  bumonize  with  the 
caoophanous  nomenclature  of  many 
of  his  quasi  posterity. 

In  another  workf  of  the  same 
class,  a  royal  hero's  ancestry  is 
carried  back,  actually  and  seemingly 
with  confidence,  into  the  night  of 
Scandinavian  mythology.  For  some- 
what similar  pretensions,  the  royal 
house  of  Stuart  suffered  severely 
under  the  criticisms  of  Lord  Eames. 
More  recently,  we  have  seen  the 
pedigree  of  Wellesley  traced  from 
Edward  the  Confessor,  notwith- 
standing the  able  article  on  the 
Cowleys  or  MacColleys,  in  one  of 
our  periodicals;  and  Haveloke  the 
Dane  has  been  disquieted,  and  called 
up  to  solve  the  problem  of  an  en- 
thusiast. Such  descents,  however, 
are  not  beyond  the  pale  of  possi- 
bility, and  tiiey  have  in  some  measure, 
as  a  system,  the  countonance  of  the 
most  ancient  empire  existing,  where 
the  process  of  ennobling  is  retro- 
spective. 

These  heraldic  studios,  then,  must 
be  regarded  as  amongst  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  they  en- 
courage re8i)ectability.  They  may 
give  the  fint  impulse  from  com-* 
petence  to  wealth,  and  from  wealth 
to  rank  and  honours,  and  the  means 

*  '  Families  descended  from  the  Planta- 
genets.' 

f  *  Royal  House  of  Brace.' 
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by  which  snch  prizes  rf  ftatnne  are 
wan,  by  stunnlotiDg  indiutiy,  iiufi- 
rectly  benefit  socw^,  while  tbe; 
gtat^ahormlemTiiuty.  HoieOTer, 
88  an  uoBteDce  (?)  to  i^ristraticai,  t:^ 
the  incentive  Uiat  tonctieB  tbe  senti- 
ment ot  eelf-etteem,  bomMry,  h^ti- 
mate,  baa  always  been  racogoised  aa 
a  neeM  inatitutaon ;  but  it  eeeniA 
that  its  miee  ore  too  oppicsaiTs  for 
tba  pieaent  tempei'  at  the  people ; 
hence  their  Showing  in  snch  nnm- 
beni  tLe  frtandsrd  of  leTolt,  under 


sncb  able  leaden  as  OrHn  ind 
Oolpe,  with  wbom,  be  it  dearly 
hara  eamyed  only  a 


I  pasBBse  { 
the  steel  pfli 


KB^~We  found  the  MIowhig 
answer  to  a  eoacepondent  ia  one  iS 
tbe  we^y  papers. 


■J.J.J.— LBllem 


knlibti  npm  tbe  belmct.' 


SOME  EEittAKKABLE  SEEVAKT8. 


I  HATE  been  nthei  ftvttmate,  or 
imfintiitiate,  perbftpe,  ID  having 
had  at  TuioQS  times  in  my  life 
aervanta  vho  I  Oihik  maj  be  con- 
Bblered  as  ramarkable,  and  I  hare 
often  thonght  that  a  short  acconnt 
ot  the  m<»t  cnnouB  and  eocentric 
CDte  mig^t  prove  amnmng. 

M;  earliest  recoUectJous,  however, 
at  ronarkable  Bervants  begin  with, 
not  cHie  of  mj  own,  but  one  of  my 
fitther's.  Jtspex  EibbelB— as  I  write 
his  name  his  image  rises  Tividly  be- 
fore me — aWiltfihiTeraan,Hma]I,with 
the  most  hatchet-hkeface  possible  te 
imagine,  with  legs  of  a  diskxried  and 
withered  appearance — 1^:b  which,  as 
if  to  show  them  off,  were  always 
clad  in  the  tightest  of  &wii-eoloared 

fmrn-lla ;    but,  WJSl   all    thifl   lack  of 

ontward  beaniy,  with  a  will  that 
VOL.  m. — vo.  m. 


nobody  ever  attmnpted  to  dispute. 
He  reigned  fbr  twenty  years  n 
bailiff  and  coachman,  in  both  of 
which  capacities  he  cxmsidered  him- 
self—nay, ««»— perfectly  at  homo. 
The  imtkzlingB  who  left  mi  mcmthly 
on  account  of  either  his  will  oi  hn 
temper  are  &r  too  nnmeroru  to 
mention.  We— that  ia  to  say,  my 
brother  and  myself^feared  him  -witti 
a  terror  almoet  amoontoig  to  STiper- 
stition.  If  we  picked  apples  in  the 
garden  he  formdns  out;  if  we  chased 
the  cows  he  knew  of  it  before  night ; 
if  we  even  Tectnred  into  the  stables 
fbr  a  minute  he  was  certain  to  ap- 
pear  from  some  dark  comer,  viter- 
mg  terrible  oaths,  with  a  mi^^ 
coach-whip  in  his,  hand.  I  bdlere 
he  knewaU  onr  movements;  indeed, 
we  used  to  &ncy  that  erray  othu 
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person  in  the  village  was  a  spy  of 
Lis:  certainly  he  must  have  con- 
sidered that  the  chief  part  of  his 
dii^  was  to  make  war  upon  us,  and 
nobly  did  he  carry  that  out  One 
or  two  anecdotes  of  him  will  show 
the  man's  character  more  plainly 
than  pages  of  description  will.  His 
ffreat  delight  was  a  bargain ;  and  as 
he  used  to  sell  our  pigs  to  the  neigh- 
bouring butchers  he  had  many  op- 
portunities  of  improying  that  talent 

One  day  a  butcher  from  the  town 
near  us  had  called  to  look  at  a  litter 
of  pigs  that  Jaspar  had  advertised 
for  sale;  my  brother  and  I  crept 
down  to  listen  to  the  bargaining: 
it  began  calmly,  but  soon  waxeid 
loud  and  furious,  and  ended  in  the 
butcher  getting  into  his  cart,  and 
preparing  to  drive  off,  leaving  JaEmar 
boiling  with  rage  at  having  &iled  to 
sell  the  pigs.  At  this  juncture  there 
emerged  from  the  cottage  by  the 
faxm-yard  Jaspar's  wife,  and  she, 
utterly  unconscious  of  Jaspar's  de- 
feat, proceeded  to  give  the  following 
magnificent  order: — 

'  Master  Butcher,  ne3d;  time  you 
comes  will  you  please  bring  I  two- 
pennorth  of  the  best  x)art  of  a  pig's 
belly?' 

This  was  too  much  for  Jaspar, 
who,  striding  forwards,  ordered  his 
wife  indoors.  'Noal  noa!  Barbara, 
if  he  don't  buy  our  pigs  of  we,  we 
won't'  ave  no  meat  of  he.' 

I  fear  the  butcher  was  not  as 
much  affected  as  he  ought  to  have 
been  at  this  withdrawal  of  Jaepar's 
custom,  for,  whistling  to  himseu,  he 
lashed  his  horse  and  trotted  off 

I  am  not  sure  if  it  was  to  this  man 
or  not  that  Jaspar  sold  the  wine, 
but  tiie  circumstance  weighs  still  on 
my  conscience.  Somehow  or  other 
we  had  become  possessed  of  a  quan- 
tify—ten  dozen,  I  think— of  wine, 
which,  on  inspection,  proved  to  be 
of  that  delicious  descnption  known 
as  '  home  made.'  What  to  do  with 
it  we  were  at  a  loss  to  know.  To 
drink  it  was  utterly  impossible:  it 
gave  one  a  pain  in  the— waistcoat,  to 
think  of  such  a  thing.  In  this  diffi- 
culty it  ended,  of  course,  in  Jaspar's 
being  sent  for. 

'Bin  you  give  it  I,  I'll  sell  it 
for  ee.' 

He  nearly  always  pre&ced  his 


speeches  with  this  remarkable  word 
'  Bin.'  What  it  meant,  to  this  hour 
I  don't  know;  but  he  certainly  could 
not  get  on  without  it,  and  I  &ncy 
thought  it  gave  a  c^iain  force  to 
his  language.  The  wine  was  accord- 
ingly handed  over  to  him,  and  he 
promised  that  we  should  not  have 
long  to  wait  for  our  money.  Two 
or  three  days  afterwards,  passing 
through  the  yard,  I  saw  a  red-&oed, 
stout  man  hard  at  work  loading  his 
small  tax-cart  with  bottles,  which  I 
guessed  at  once  to  contain  the  wine. 
On  going  up  I  found  Jaspar  standing 
near,  smiling,  actually  smiling  ami- 
ably, as  he  watched  the  bottles 
stowed  away  carefully  with  a  layer 
of  straw  between  each  dozen.  I 
looked  on,  wondering  by  what  means 
Jaspar  had  induced  &e  red-&oed 
man  to  become  a  purchaser.  (I 
may  as  well  state  here  that  I  bdiefve 
he  had  primed  him  with  a  glass  of 
something  good,  and  assured  him 
that  all  the  bottles  contained  the 
like.)  The  labour  completed,  the 
man  got  out  of  his  cart,  and  began 
to  fumble  for  his  purse,  Jaspar  eye- 
ing him  intently,  and  alarming  me 
not  a  little  by  actually  &vouring  me 
with  a  wink.  The  stout  man  having 
found  his  purse,  handed  over  ten 
shillings  to  Jaspar,  who  recdved  it 
quietly,  counted  it,  and  then,  with 
an  admirably  feigned  look  of  stir- 
prise,  said — 

'  Be  one  shiUun  short,  master.' 

'  Why,  how's  that?  I've  given  ee 
tenshillun.' 

'  I  knows  you  have ;  but  eleven 
shillun  was  the  price  I  agreed  on.' 

'  No,  I'm  daiig'd  if  'twere,'  says 
the  stout  man. 

'  Very  good ;  take  it  out  agin,' 
says  Jasper.  (The  cunning  rascal 
had  watched  the  care  with  which 
the  stout  man  had  packed  the 
bottles,  and  had  calculated  Uiat  for 
the  sake  of  one  shilling  the  man 
was  hardly  likely  to  give  himself 
the  trouble  of  unpacking  again.) 
'  Young  master  here,'  turning  to  me, 
'  heard  I  say  eleven.' 

I  had  not  been  even  present  at 
the  bargain;  but,  alas!  with  shame 
I  own  it,  my  fear  of  Jaspar  was  &r 
too  great  to  allow  of  my  saying  any- 
thing; so,  muttering  something,  I 
began  to  shirk  off,  not,  however. 
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brfare  I  had  heard  the  stout  man 
ejaculate^  '  Well,  I'll  "pay  ee ;  but 
dang'd  if  I  ever  did  see  such  a  thing 
as  this/  leaving  Jaspar  chuckling 
with  delight  over  the  extra  shilling 
he  had  pressed  out  of  red-fsK^e. 

As  I  "write  scene  after  scene 
crosses  my  memory  in  which  Jaspar 
played  the  [prominent  parte ;  but  I 
must  pass  tnem  over,  giving,  how- 
ever, one  or  two  of  his  more  charac- 
teristic answers. 

The  good  parson  of  the  village 
had  oftei  be^  at  him,  but  never 
with  any  success.  Jaspar  would 
listen  to  him,  but  never  make  any 
comment  on  whatever  he  heard. 
One  day,  however,  the  parson  having 
had  some  occasion  for  his  services, 
had  borrowed  him  from  us,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  day  presented  Jaspar  with 
half  a  crown.  On  receiving  it  Jas- 
per felt  himself  bound  to  say  some- 
thing, and,  thinking  of  all  the  good 
advice  and  exhortation  he  had  re- 
ceived, he  thought  that  most  likely 
something  in  relation  to  his  own 
fitate  of  mind  would  be  most  likely 
to  please  the  parson;  accordingly, 
with  eyes  that  wanderod  alternately 
from  the  good  man  to  the  half-crown 
and  back,  again,  he  gave  vent,  with 
many  hums  and  haws,  to  the  fol- 
lowing profession : — '  Well,  sir,  Tm 
sure/^,  greatly  obhged  to  you, — 
greatly.  Well,  sir,  afore  I  knew 
you,  sir,  I  was  precious  bad;  I'm 
afraid  I  feared  neither  God  nor  devil. 
But,  lor -bless  ee,  now — (here  a  long 
look  at  the  half-crown)-— now,  sir,  / 
deaHy  loves  'em  both  /' 

At  another  time,  when  he  was 
very  ill— in  fiu5t,  his  life  was  de- 
spaired of— he  was  visited  by  this 
clergyman.  Jaspar  had  a  mortal 
enemy  in  the  village,  why,  no  one 
knew  for  certain,  but  tiie  rumour  was 
that  returning  home  from  tiie  fiedr 
one  night  he  had  encountered  this 
man,  and,  bemg  a  Httle  the  worse  for 
liquor,  had  purchased  some  calves 
from  him  for  double  their  real  value. 
On  coming  to  his  senses  the  next 
day,  and  remembering  what  he  had 
done,  he  vowed  a  deadly  feud  against 
the  lucky  vendor  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  This  enmity  was  known  of 
by  many,  and,  amongst  others,  it 

reached  tiie  ears  of  Doctor  B . 

Accordingly,  the  first  question  that 


was  asked  Jaspar  on  his  arrival  in 
the  sick-room  was,  '  Jaspar,  have 
you  forgiven  Handley?' 

'  No,  sir,  I  ain't,'  in  a  most  dogged 
tone  from  Jaspar. 

'  Well,  but  you  know  you  must. 
Perhaps  you  may  never  leave  this 
room  again,'  &c.,  &o. 

After  much  reasoning,  Jaspar 
raised  his  head,  and  vouchsafed  the 
following  reply,  which  even  then 
savoured  somewhat  of  a  bargain,  I 
fear:  'TeU  ee  what,  if  I  dies  I'U  for- 
give un ;  but  ifldonH,  I'll  at  un  again.' 
Aud  with  this  I  must  leave  Jaspar 
and  pass  on  to  my  own  first  servant, 
a  Madrassee,  of  the  name  of  Moone- 
apah.  I  think  he  was  worthy  of 
being  called  remarkable.  Though 
not  possessing  a  tithe  of  Jaspar's 
originaUty,  still  he  had  a  kind  of  wit 
and  humour  in  him  that  may  per- 
haps amuse. 

The  way  he  came  into  my  service 
was  curious.  I  was  in  want  of  a 
second  servant,  and  he  found  this 
out,  and  stationed  himself  outside 
my  garden  gate,  where,  as  I  went  to 
piu:;^e,  I  always  foimd  him  salaam- 
ing and  smiling  in  a  most  cheerfal 
manner. 

'  Who's  boy  are  you  ?' 

'Nobody's,  sar,  yet,  less  master 
like  to  take  me.' 

*  Well,  I'll  speak  to  you  when  I 
come  back.' 

*  Yes,  sar.' 

My  other  servant  was  not  to  leave 
me  for  two  or  three  days.  When  I 
got  back  I  found  Mooneapah  still 
waiting  for  me. 

'Well,  boy,  come  in;  now  then, 
where  are  your  characters?' 

*  Grot  no  character,  sar ;  my  next 
mafit(^  (this  meant  his  last  one)  one 
day  done  get  angry  with  me  and 
bum  them.* 

'  But  didn't  he  give  you  any  when 
you  left  him  ?' 
'  No,  sar,  he  forget.' 
'  Who  was  your  master  ?' 

*  Oh,  master  not  know  him,  he  live 
up  country  far  away.' 

Altogether,  it  was  a  very  lame 
story,  and,  in  addition,  the  boy 
looked  a  rascal ;  still  I  had  a  &ncy 
for  him. 

'Well,  rU  think  about  it,  and 
when  my  boy  goes  you  can  come 
and  see  me  again.' 

B   2 
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'Thank  you,  ear;  please  master 
advance  me  four  annas/ 

Considering  I  had  not  engaged 
him  the  zequest  vns  pretty  cool. 

'No,  certainly  not;  what  d'ye 
mean  advance  you ;  what  advance  ?' 

'  My  wage,  sar/ 

'  Why,  you're  not  my  servant  yei' 

'  Same  thing,  sar ;  I  know  master 
going  to  take  me/ 

I  was  weak  and  gave  him  the 
four  annas.  Two  days  passed,  and 
in  another  my  boy  was  to  leave,  and 
nothinff  had  been  seen  of  Mooneapah, 
when  m  the  evening,  after  meas,  as 
I  was  sitting  in  the  verandah  of  my 
house,  he  appeared. 

'Please,  master,  could  I  spoftk 
to  master  about  some  bubiness  r 

'  Yes,  of  course  you  can,  go  on.' 

'Please,  master,  be kind^ff  ad- 
vance me  four  annas.' 

'  Why,  you  rascal,  I  advanced  you 
four  annas  last  time.' 

'  Yes,  sar,  all  gone.' 

'Well,  that's  not  my  &ult:  no! 
beoflfl' 

'  Sar,  sar,  got  no  rice  in  belly,  sar.' 

With  a  most  woe-begone  &ce  this 
was  said.  Such  an  appeal  was  of 
course  too  much,  I  handed  over  the 
sixpence.  Two  or  three  days  after- 
wards he  came  into  mv  service 
and  began  his  duties,  and  all  went 
well  for  a  short  time,  till  he  pre- 
sented himself  before  me  with  the 
same  miserable  &uce  that  he  had  put 
on  before.  I  guessed  what  was 
coming,  and  firmly  resolved  he 
should  not  have  another  farthing 
till  his  month's  service  was  up. 

'  Well  now,  boy,  what  is  it?* 

Very  slowly,  and  in  a  whining 
tone,  'Please,  sar,  advance— me — 
four— annas.' 

'Nol'  roared  I;  'I  won't,  get 
out* 

'  Sar,  sar,  no  rice  in  belly.' 

But  this  time  the  pathetic  appeal 
entirely  Med  with  'master,'  and  I 
again  ordered  him  to  get  out.  He 
now  suddenly  took  a  cheerful  view 
of  the  case,  and  said  in  a  lively  tone, 
*  I  make  an  agreement  with  master, 
never  ask  one  cash  again  for  one 
month  if  master  advance  this  four 
annas.' 

'Now  you  know  you're  telling 
lies,'  said  I ;  then,  with  an  appear- 
ance of  offended  dignily,  ^No,  sar  I 


lie,  sar!  no,  7  can't  do  that  business, 
sar.  I  Christian  man,  sar,  the  same 
caste  as  master,  I  can't  tell  li&' 

'  Well,  here  you  are,*  and  again  I 
was  conquered.  About  a  week  passed 
and  all  was  right,  when  bringing  me 
in  some  tea  in  the  morning,  he  said,  in 
the  most  indifferent  and  off-hand 
way,  'Could  master, -please,  advanoe 
me  four  annas?' 

'Oh,  nonsense,  don't  come  heie 
bothering  me  witii  your  four  annas; 
why  it  was  only  the  other  day  you 
told  me  you  were  a  Christian  man 
and  couldn't  tell  a  lie,  and  swore 
you  wouldn't  ask  me  i^gain  for  a 
niionth,  eh?' 

'Yes,  sar;'  then,  this  said  with  a 
mixture  of  cunning  and  fun  that  was 
irresistible, '  Master  veiy  dever ;  he 
know  very  well  black  man  never  tell 
truth.' 

After  that,  what  answer  could  be 
given?  and  as  time  passed  <Hi,  I 
found  him  an  arrant  liar,  a  handy 
thief,  and  a  drunkard ;  but  for  aU 
that,  one  of  the  best  servants  I  ever 
had.  He  was  very  quick,  he  had  a 
good  memoiy,  and  always  robbed 
others  more  than  he  did  noe.  In 
camp  he  was  invaluable;  my  cart 
with  my  tent,  bed,  and  etceteras 
was  always  one  of  the  first  to  oome 
up  on  the  camp  ground ;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  continual  pecula- 
tions I  could  have  forgiven  him. 
These,  however,  were  carried  on  in 
eveiytiiing :  my  money  was  taken 
out  of  my  desk ;  he  used  to  wear  my 
shirts,  and  once  came  into  my  pre- 
sence with  one  on,  which  I  recog- 
nized directly  from  the  ash  of  a 
Vesuvian  having  fallen  upon  the 
front  The  bills  he  used  to  bring 
me  weekly  were  a  great  point  of 
contention.  He  never  mended  my 
things,  and  was  always  charging  me 
needles  and  thread  and  shirt  but- 
tons. Constantly  he  used  to  char^ 
me  shirt  buttons,  when  we  were  m 
the  midst  of  a  jungle,  where  we 
could  hardly  procure  bread,  much 
less  shirt  buttons.  But  it  was  his 
ftncy:  he  thought  it  was  a  safe 
item,  and  thought  also,  I  expect, 
that  no  bill  looked  complete  wimout 
shirt  buttons ;  but  his  time  was 
drawing  to  a  dose,  and  I  determined 
to  get  rid  of  him  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, that  is  to  say,  whenever  I 
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•could  find  any  one  to  fill  his  place. 
His  time,  however,  was  sjiorter  than 
I  had  intended  j  for  one  night  he 
was  rash  enough  to  creep  into  the 
mess-tent  and  purloin  a  hrge  piece 
of  what  in  India  goes  hy  the  name 
of  '  Europe  bacon/  being  the  bacon 
sent  out  in  tins.  Alas!  Mooneapah 
was  watched  through  a  chink  in  the 
tent  by  the  mess  butler,  who,  rush- 
ing in,  seized  him  with  the  bacon  in 
his  hands.  Next  day  he  was  t)rdered 
to  receive  fifty  lashes  frcHn  the  pre- 
vdt-serjeant :  but  £v  worse  than  the 
lashes  was  the  order  that  he  was  to 
be  turned  out  of  camp,  which  en- 
tafled  his  going  back  sixteen  hun- 
dred miles  to  Madras  alone. 

'If  you  are  found  at  any  time 
within  two  miles  of  camp  you  will 
receive  another  fifty  lashes/  was  the 
order  he  received. 

Well,  I  fear  he  deserved  his  &,te, 
though  it  was  a  hard  one.  He  ulti- 
mately reached  Madras  in  safety,  I 
believe,  where,  I  have  no  doubt,  he 
still  exists,  and  continues  to  lie,  cheat, 
and  charge  shirt  buttons  in  the  same 
manner. 

The  next  servant,  who,  I  think, 
may  be  styled  remarkable,  was  one 
whom  I  picked  up  at  a  small  village 
in  the  Jura,  called  Champagnole, 
and  where  I  was  once  snowed  up. 
I  used  to  wander  down  to  the  little 
bridge  that  spans  the  mountain 
stream,  about  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  firom  'La  Poste/  and  watch 
the  stream,  swollen  into  a  consider- 
able torrent,  and  wonder  when  the 
snow  would  melt;  and  there  I  used 
generally  to  find  a  little,  sallow  man, 
with  long  hair  and  dark  bright  eyes, 
who  used  to  smoke,  and  sigh,  and 
spit  in  a  most  amazing  manner.  I 
set  him  down  in  my  own  mind  either 
as  a  musician  who  had  dropped  his 
instrument  into  the  stream,  and  was 
bewailing  its  loss,  or  as  a  cook  out 
of  place ;  or,  lastly,  as  a  conspirator 
forming  some  gigantic  plot.  Our 
meetings  had  gone  on  for  several 
days  without  our  ever  having  entered 
into  conversation,  when  one  day, 
seeing  him  evidently  seeking  a  light 
for  his  cigar,  I  handed  him  my 
fusee  box,  and  from  that  act  com- 
menced our  acquaintance,  which 
ended  in  his  entering  my  service  as 
—I  am  at  a  loss  to  say  as  what — ^not 


as  valet,  not  as  a  courier,  for  he  cer- 
tainly considered  himself  my  equal, 
if  not  m/ superior.  I  think  I  had 
better  say  as  my  travelling  compar 
nion.  How  this  was  managed  I  do 
not  know  or  understand ;  but  from 
our  constant  meetings  at  the  bridge 
I  got  accustomed  to  his  sodeiy  and 
conversation ;  and  when  the  coach- 
man appeared  one  morning  to  inform 
me  the  rood  was  open,  I  was  not  in 
the  least  surprised  to  see  Giovanni 
Bica,  for  that  he  had  told  me  was 
his  name,  helping  to  load  the  car- 
riage ;  and  when  it  came  round  to 
the  door  he  helped  me  in,  and 
mounted  on  the  box  without  my 
uttering  one  word  either  of  approval 
or  dissent.  The  &ct  is,  I  am  natu- 
rally of  an  indolent  turn  of  mind, 
and  dread  anything  like  explanations. 
For  anything  I  knew  to  the  contrary, 
I  might  possibly  have  made  some 
agreement  with  him  during  our  con- 
versations at  the  bridge,  as  he  used 
generally  to  talk  Italian,  and  I 
French ;  in  &ct,  leaning  back  in  the 
carriage  and  watching  the  pine  tops 
below  me,  still  white  with  dabs  of 
snow,  I  mentally  decided  that  I  must 
have  entered  into  some  bargain  with 
him  for  his  services ;  but  I  wondered 
when  it  was  to  end,  and  how  much 
I  should  have  to  pay.  We  travelled, 
however,  very  pleasantly  together, 
till  we  arrived  at  Turin,  where  I 
began  to  notice  symptoms  of  un- 
easiness prevailing  in  the  face  of 
Giovanni.  Up  till  that  point,  from 
the  moment  of  his  climbing  into  the 
carriage  at  Champagnole,  he  had 
quite  given  up  his  nabit  of  sighing; 
on  tbe  contrary  he  was  constantiy 
singing,  and  one  night  serenaded  me 
with  a  guitar  under  the  window. 
When,  however,  he  found  out  we 
were  bound  for  Turin  his  manner 
changed  again ;  he  became  dejected 
and  thoughtful,  and  when  I  told  him 
I  should  most  likely  stop  some  time 
at  Turin,  he  muttered  something 
about  &te,  and  hastily  left  the  room. 
We  took  up  our  quarters  in  that 
most  comfortable  of  hotels,  the 
Feder,  and  looking  around  at  the 
luxurious  room  I  was  given,  and 
contrasting  it  in  my  mind  with  La 
Foste  at  CSiampagnole,  I  determined 
to  enjoy  my  ease  in  mine  inn  for 
some  days.    On  the  second  morning 
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afler  my  arriTal,  liowever,  on  ring- 
ing and  askiijg  the  servant  to  let 
GioTanni  know  I  wanted  him,  the 
man,  instead  of  going  to  do  so,  stood 
Biaring  at  me,  and  on  my  repeat^ 
ing.my  wish,  uid,  with  o,  peiplesed 
air^ 
'  Giovanni  ?  7he  aignoT  vill  mean 

'Tea.' 

'  Then  llie  signor  did  not  send  him 
to  England  last  n^ht?' 

'  Send  him  to  Dngland—no  I  Ex- 
plaiD,'  cried  I;  'what  on  earth  do 
you  mean?' 

With  many  stoppages  and  shak- 
ings of  the  heed  the  man  told  me 
that  Qiovanni  had  come  into  the 
hotel  on  the  prOTions  evening,  look- 
ing pole  and  agitated,  and  calling 
for  bis  bill  informed  the  listeneiH  in 
the  yard  that  his  master  (who  was 


comfortably  seated  at  La  Scala)  had 
ordered  him  to  leave  Turin  imme- 
diately for  England.  He  then  called 
for  his  bill,  paid  it,  and  walked  off  to 
the  station,  where  he  was  seen  by  the 
driver  of  the  hotel  omnibus  getting 
into  the  train  for  Genoa.  I  have 
never  seen  him  since.  I  have  never 
heard  of  him.  My  valuables  weio 
safe,  not  an  article  missing.  More — 
he  had  paid  his  bill.  As  I  write 
this  I  feel  that  I  should  not  be  in 
the  least  surprised  if  he  was  now  to 
open  the  door,  walk  in,  and  b^in 
quietly  to  brush  my  coat — more,  I 
feel  that  I  should  not  have  strength 
of  mind  enough  to  ask  him  what  he 
was  or  where  he  had  been.  What 
was  he  ?  Shall  I  ever  know  1  Will 
therebetmend  to  thiscurious  story? 
That  is  more  than  I  can  say. 
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ANSWEB  TO  CHARADE  (Page  116). 

'pOOB  fellow!  he's  married  a  5Zue.' 

JL    May  they  neyer  say  that,  friend,  of  you. 
That  ends  your  ambitions  and  hopes, 
Yonr  castles^— your  '  ladder  of  ropes ' — 
The  hymeneal  visions  of  bliss 
That  lingered  round  each  stolen  kiss  ; 
Your  love-dreams  (whatever  they  may  be) 
And  the  laugh  of  some  innocent  baby ; 
With  all  the  sweet  paraphernalia 
That  marriage  is  sure  to  entail  yon. 
And  all  that  soft  billing  and  cooing 
You  pictured ;  and  all  the  re-wooing, 
The  soft  words,  kind  looks,  and  caresses. 
Alas !  for  such  rosy,  but  very  wide,  guesses. 

'Tis  true  as  the  sage  Aristotle ; 

That  the  happy  (?)  man  takes  to  the  bottle. 

Or  when  the  wind  blows  for  a  lecture^ 

He's  off  to  Dundreary  or  Fechter ; 

Or  perhaps  he  sits '  boosing '  away. 

Trying  hard  to  make  night  into  day. 

So,  when  he  crawls  home  to  his  YiUa-r, 

The  vessel  won't  answer  the  tiller. 

While—forgetting  all  sense  of  what's  proper— 

When  he  makes  the  first  door-step,  cries, '  Stop  her  T 

And  sleeps — ^never  dreaming  he's  married — 

TiU  he  wakes  up  to  find  he  is  carried. 
Carried?    No;  it's  nearer  a  throttle. 
That  rouses  him  up  to  see  a  blue-bottle. 

Then  cuff'd  and  collar'd — away  to  the  station. 

Where,  if  hungry,  he  finds  a  very  thin  ration. 

Shoved  into  a  cell,  locked  up  till  the  morrow. 

Slowly  he  empties  lus  deep  cup  of  sorrow. 


This  was  often  the  &te  of  a  friend  that  I  knew, 
Who  fished  for  an  angel,  and  landed  '  a  blue/ 
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THE  Marylebone  Cricket  Club, 
therefote,  is  the  great  ceDtrat 
power,  the  Tery  balance-wheel  of  the 
world-wide  machinery  of  cricket.  It 
aSbrda  the  '  fair  stage  and  no  favour' 
on  which  each  '  colt'  may  show  bis 
best  pacea  and  promisiiig  action,  and 


each  candidate  for  renown  set  forth 
his  beet  pretensiouB.  It  also  keeps 
up  a  certain  high  standard  of  eicel- 
lenco,  BO  that  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or 
one  of  the  public  echoolE,  may  mea- 
snre  their  strength  against  a  Maiy- 
lebone   depatation   without  mncli 
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<]aDger  of  mistakiiig  the  powen  of 

Bat  the  M.  G.  0.  IB  tied  to  time 
and  i^aoe:  its  enemt  is  limited,  hav- 
ing 'a  looal  habitatioa  and  a  name.' 
The  engettdeB  of  the  eoontiy,  there- 
fNe,  m  these  zaflway  days  leqniied 
scHoe  clubof  equal  stiengthaiidBtaiid- 
ing,  but  moreable  and  ubiquitons 
withal.  It  wanted  an  amateur  AU 
EngVind  Eleven  ready  alike  to  flit 
downftnraday'B  pkytoEion,  or  to 
eroBB  the  CSumnel,  to  astomah  Paddy 
in  the  rhoamz  Bttk,  and  (as  oDoe  we 
heaid)  to  gite  as  much  entertain- 
ment  in  one  way  as  they  leoeiyed  in 
another  at  Yioe-regal  qoarten,  and 
even  to  bestow  on  tne  lepieeentetiTe 
of  her  M^esty  'the  fireedom/  no 
doubt,  he  sighed  for — of  the  very 
original  (if  not  the  primeval")  eom- 
munity  and  gmld  (tf  I  ZingaiL 

We  need  make  no  apologjr  for 
oonuneneing  13ie  history  of  ims  in- 
teresting race  ab  ovo,  that  is  to  flay, 
fieom  the  finst  ooneeption  over  a 
quiet  cmeletfte  at  the  Blenheim 
HoW,  nearly  twenty  yeans  ago ;  be- 
camse,  as  time  goes  on,  new  thrngs 
become  old;  and  things  onoe  fianihar, 
as  within  the  memory  of  living  man, 
lequiie  quite  the  work  of  the  anti- 
qiuay  to  lescne  them  from  obli- 
vKm,  or,  at  least,  from  the  vague- 
ness  of  all  trad&onary  lore;  and 
ah«ady  the  origm  of  the  Zingari  is 
to  many  almost  as  great  a  mystery 
as  the  ancestry  of  those  erzattc  tribes 
whose  name  they  bear.^  Yes,  we  have 
flpoken  to  first-rate  cricketers,  in  the 
pride  of  their  strength  and  the  ma- 
turity of  their  play,  who,  when  asked 
about  the  Zingari,  would  say,  'They 
were  already  a  people  of  renown 
before  we  were  breeched,  if  not  before 
we  wertf  bom.'  Already  they  can 
number  the  NaU  naiorum;  and  we 
can  also  eonitdently  anticipate  the 
qui  noKemtur  ab  tZKis. 

But  we  were  speakmg  about  the 
'  freedom  of  I  ZingarL' 

As  to  tfaiiEi' freedom/  though  really 
gasped  for  as  an  honour,  even  by 
those  who  have  exhausted  all  the 
known  gfoiies  of  the '  Heavens  above 
and  the  earth  beneath,'*—^  must 
not,  by  any  means,  be  oonfdaed  with 
ideas  of  strict immunily:  nay,rather, 
it  savonrs  of  the  honour  of  those 
*  Prosaic^,  Stars  and  Garters. 


visits  wMch  Iheir  Egyptian  proto- 
types are  wont  to  pay,  where  most 
hens  cackle  and  most  ducks  quack. 
That  is  to  say,  they  are  rather  costly 
visitors:  only,  since,  in  the  most 
minous  depredations  of  which  we 
have  ever  miown  Ihem  gcdliy,  their 
own  true  and  loving  subjects  have 
been  the  sufferers,  and  most  willing 
sufferers  too,  the  usoal  pains  ana 
pexuJties  of  the  Vagrant  Act,  in 
their  case,  would  hardly  &I1  within 
the  contemplation  of  any  enlightened 
and  liberal  legislatnra  .  Still,  we 
must  admit,  many  of  them  have  'no 
visible  occu^tion,'  which  is  always 
held  SDspidons.  However,  in  all 
wise  political  economy  it  is  main- 
tained that  those  who  increase  the 
demand  must  stimulate  production, 
and  indirectiy  add  to  md  supplies ; 
and  if  so,  this  illustrioos  race,  pre- 
eminentiy  natt  conwimerefruges,  must 
be  allowed  to  form  a  very  valuable 
dement  in  the  Oommonwealth. 

Having  gone  to  the  fountam-head 
of  information,  we  can  depose  from 
the  book  of  the  chronideB  of  I  Zin- 
gari,—- that  is, '  if  they  have  writ  their 
annals  right,'— to  the  following 
effect: — 

Good  cricketers  are  not  often 
'  cricket  et  praierea  nihil  f  that  is  to 
say,  there  is  generally  something  in 
the  head  when  there  is  so  much  in 
the  heels,  and  'and  at  the  finjgers' 
ends  too ;'  and  some  distinguished 
cricketers— witness  Fdix,  who  had 
music  in  his  souL  and  could  sing  and 
play  exquisitely  on  some  seven  in- 
struments, and  sketch  cleverly  be- 
sides — some,  we  say,  have  been 
merry  follows,  both  'with  wit  them- 
selves' and  also,  as  Ealstaff  claimed 
to  be,  'the  cause  of  wit  in  other 
men.' 

When,  in  or  about  1836,  we  were 
ourselves  rejoicing  in  the  matches 
on  the  Ck)wley  Qround  at  Oxford— 
yes,  the  ground ;  there  was  but  one, 
the  ground  of  the  Magdalen  Gub, 
so  (»lled  because  fonnded  by  Mr. 
Walker  of  Magdalen  College,  though 
it  was  soon  aAerwards  the  dub  of 
the  Universliyat  laige— and  when, 
at  the  same  time,  every  copy  of 
'Bell's  Life'  recorded  the  prowess 
of  certain  gentlemen,  believed  to  be 
practising  hard  to  meet  us  that 
year  at  Lord's ;— just  then,  among 
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the  number  of  <mr  muoh-iefinpected 
opponents,  were  names  since  known 
to  £Eime,  Ponsonby,  Taylor,  Brongh- 
ton — gentlemen  who  were  the  ad- 
mired of  all  beholders,  with  buskin 
as  with  bat :  for,  private  theatricals 
divided  their  leismie  honrs  with 
cricket,  whence  Epmng  many 
matches  nnder  various  names  — 
with  dramatic  entertainments  for  the 
evening,  after  the  usual  pastime 
of  the  day— and,  ultimately,  the 
annual  CSanterbury  meetings,  which 
have  now  stood  tiie  shock  of  time 
and  the  caprice  of  fashion  for  the 
full  period  of  twenty  years. 

When  once  you  throw  great  men 
together,  something  greater  still  is 
ever  likely  to  sparkle  and  bubble 
forth.  Accordingly,  *  one  day  in  the 
montii  of  July,  1845,'  vera  loqiior, 
F.  Ponsonby,  S.  Ponaonby,  R.  P. 
Long,  and  L  L.  Baldwin,  good 
men  and  true,  finding  themselves 
at  supper  at  the  Blenheim  Hotel, 
l^en  and  there  formed  a  club, 
christened  the  same,  framed  rules, 
and  the  following  day  informed 
twenty-one  of  their  Mends  that  they 
had  received  the  distinguished  ho- 
nour of  being  members  of  I  Zin- 
gari. 

That  there  is  something  truly 
pure-minded  and  disinterested  in 
this  community,  the  slightest  glance 
at  their  laws  will  prove.  With  all 
other  societies  the  first  thing  you 
hear  is, '  Pay  your  money ;'  but  with 
the  Zingari,  Bule  6  relieves  your 
apprehension,  thus — 

'That  the  entrance  be  nothuig, 
and  the  annual  subscription  do  not 
exceed  the  entrance.' 

Neverthdess,  though  the  Zingari 
treasury  does  not  contain  as  much 
as  shin  plaster,  it  is  duly  protected 
by  two  secretaries,  one  chancellor, 
one  liberal  legal  adviser,  and  one 
treasurer  and  auditor  of  their  finan- 
cial accounts. 

As  they  savour  of  such  remote 
antiquity,  it  were  long  to  trace  the 
achievements  and  the  distinguished 
honours  of  the  Zingari ;  we  glance 
only  at  the  earlier  members,  the 
auspices  under  which  they  started 
into  life.  Quid  meniarem,  F.  Pon- 
sonby, tihe  very  Nestor  of  the  strife, 
whose  counsel  is  still  valuable  in  the 
tent,  though  now  to  the  generation 


he  has  tutoied  mauya  hapi^day, 
in  company  with  another  distin- 
guished member,  B.  Grimston,  at 
Harrow,  he  may  sometimes  yield  his 
place  in  the  field;  or  Boudier,  a 
tower  of  strength  to  the  gentiemen 
against  the  players,  after  founding 
'  The  Sizpemiy  Gub,'  for  the  low^ 
boys  at  £ton ;— Hartopp,  whose 
stopping  was  as  essential,  even  as  if 
providentially  sent  on  purpose,  lest 
the  bowling  of  a  Fellows  should  run 
to  waste  in  the  very  luzuiianoe  of  its 
strength ;  and  W.  Pickering,  perhaps 
never  equalled  at  Cover  Pomt,  and 
prime  mover  in  the  arrangement  for 
Eleven  of  England  to  visit  Canada 
and  the  United  States. — ^It  runs  us 
out  of  breath  to  keep  pace  with  so 
much  greatness,  so  we  beg  to  stop. 

The  Zingari  have,  by  this  present 
date,  played  above  200  matches,  and 
have  either  won,  or  had  the  best  of 
(if  unfinished),  about  two  out  of 
three. 

We  are,  therefore  —  descending 
now  to  plain  sublunary  views—de- 
cidedly of  opinion  that  by  this  time 
the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Zingari  are  entitied  to  take  substan- 
tial rank  in  the  cricket  world.  Their 
principle  has  been  to  provide  the 
best  of  amateur  play— no  profes- 
sionals, save  as  umpires,  are  ever 
allowed  to  take  part  in  a  Zingari 
match;  and  their  numbers  are  an- 
nually recruited  from  the  rising 
talent  of  the  day — as  they  enact  s» 
bene  se  gesserint,  meaning,  probably, 
what  is  written  up  in  some  village 
schools,  'None  admitted  that  don't 
learn  manners.' 

This  being  the  case,  we  must 
maintain  that  the  Zingari  are  as 
much  entitied  to  be  consulted  as 
any  club  whatever — we  thi^  more. 
Let  other  clubs  reckon  as  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  Zingari  be  ex- 
ited to  check  precipitate  legisla- 
tion, and  perform  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  On  any  question 
of  general  interest  to  all  cricketers — 
and,  above  all  others,  so  vital  a 
question  as  that  of  the  siyle  of  bowl- 
ing which  for  the  fbture  shall  be  the 
practice,  as  well  as  the  law,  of 
Cricketdom, — ^the  Zingari  should 
certainly  have  a  Toice. 

Wherefore,  at  the  same  time  that 
we  proceed  to  publish  our  own  opi- 
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sions  on  this  sabject^  ve,  with  all 
due  deference,  hope  tiiat  I  Zingari 
ynSl  undertake  matniely  to  consider 
and  prononnoe  upon  it.  Certainly, 
I  Z.  matches  can  always  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  their  own  laws. 

We  are  sorry  to  find  that,  in 
answer  to  an  inquiry  instituted  by 
a  circular  from  the  Maiylebone 
Club,  many  cricketers  have  declared 
in  fEkvour  of  the  bowlers  being  al- 
lowed to  deliyer  as  high  as  they 
please,  provided  that  they  neither 
jerk  nor  throw. 

We  say  we  are  sorry,  because  we 
see  no  check  or  limit  to  the  rough 
play  that  will  ensue — we  shall  have 
two  bad  things  instead  of  one,  both 
a  high  delivery  and  a  throw  at  the 
same  time. 

A  throw  is  difficult  to  define:  a 
thing  far  too  difficult  for  ordinary 
umpires  to  undertGLke.  Wilsher's 
has  always  been  an  undoubted  throw 
— a  kind  of  heave  over,  while  his 
figure  revolved  on  the  ball  of  his 
left  foot,  as  the  fulcrum  of  his  power. 
Still,  because  there  was  no  lash  out 
of  the  fore-arm,  with  sudden  check 
at  the  elbow — because,  in  short,  lus 
delivery  was  not  a  throw  of  one 
kind — ^not  one  man  in  a  thousand 
eonld  perceive  it  might  yet  be  a 
throw  of  another.  And  Wilsher 
might  have  gone  on  as  long  as  he 
pleased  if  he  had  only  pelted  away 
with  his  hand  a  little  lower  to  save 
appearances. 

The  case  of  Wilsher,  therefore, 
shows  how  little  the  throw  is  likely 
to  be  detected  in  practice,  when 
once  the  hand  is  allowed  to  be  as 
fai^  as  your  hat 

But,  suppose  that  the  throw  could 
be  generally  detected,  what  is  there 
to  prevent  a  man,  when  his  hand 
already  is  at  the  height,  and  almost 
itching  for  a  throw — ^what  is  there 
to  prevent  his  sending  in  a  ball  as 
TiGiously  as  he  pleases?  We  re- 
member a  case  in  point:  Jackson's 
delivery  is  as  fair  as  almost  any 
man's;  and  Jackson  can  command 
bis  aim  too  wdl  to  be  much  tempted 
to  bowl  high ;  still,  because  he  could 
bowl  at  a  furious  pace,  we  remember 
his  being  suspected  of  bowling  spite* 
ftd,  when  once  he  hit  Carpento  on 
the  arm  with  a  foil  toss,  no  doubt 
as  a  £eur  experiment  on  the  wicket. 


And  may  not  any  bowler  henceforth 
play  spiteful  if  he  chooses,  or  be 
suspected  when  he  does  not?  May 
not  any  savage  fellow,  out  of  temper 
at  the  strong  defence  of  the  wicket, 
indulge  his  fury  by  an  occasional 
throw  ?  What  is  to  prevent  him  ? 
Not  always  the  spirit  of  fidr  play:* 
for  the  All  England  Eleven  have  had 
bitter  experience  that,  in  certain 
latitudes,  an  umpire  stands  as  if  in 
defence  of  his  own  side,  and  no  man 
will  be  given  Out,  if  there  is  tlie 
least  pretence  for  giving  him  In. 
Why,  with  some  of  the  north-country 
roughs,  if  once  you  let  them  get 
their  hands  in  a  likely  place  for  a 
shy,  you  will  have  your  teeth 
knocked  out  before  any  umpire  can 
interfere. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  Surrey  Club 
are  laudably  bent  on  making  their 
ground  so  true,  as  to  obviate  all 
danger  from  rising  balls ;  but  cricket 
is  played  at  Lord's  as  well  as  on 
the  Surrey  side,  and  Lord's  is  often 
hard  as  a  brick,  and  as  rough  as  any 
ground  in  England.  And  if  this  is 
true  of  Lord's,  what  can  you  expect 
in  provincial  matehes  ?  Where,  but 
at  Canterbury,  should  you  expect 
good  cricket,  and  what  kind  of 
wicket  did  we  find  prepared  for  the 
matehes  of  the  great  cricket  week  in 
August  last? 

Let  us  consider  the  danger  that 
must  attach  to  the  game. — ^The  ball 
will  often  rise  as  high  as  the  face  of 
the  batsman,  if  delivered  right  over 
from  as  high  as  the  bowler's  head ; 
and  surely  we  ought  not  to  forget 
such  cases  as  that  of ,  a  first- 
rate  player,  who  almost  sank  from 
hsBmorrhage  after  a  blow  of  this 
kind  about  two  years  since.  A 
cricketer's  pads  abeady  are  quite 
ridiculous.  Carpenter,  at  Canter- 
bury, was  seriously  hurt  upon  the 
elbow ;  and  Mr.  Felix,  at  the  end  of 
his  splendid  career,  was  compelled 
by  the  rough  ground  he  played  on, 
to  pad  even  his  elbow. 

As  to  the  art  of  peuiding— all  of 
our  young  playeis  regard  it  quite  as 
a  primeval  cricket  institution;  as 
that  '  to  which  the  memory  of  man 
goeth  not  contrary.' 

Now  it  is  pertinent  to  the  present 
question  to  chronicle  the  fiBMst  that  it 
was  not  the  speed  of  bowling,  but 
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the  flyHibont  uncertainty  of  it  that 
gave  rise  to  padding.    Mr.  Bndd*8 
cricketdieBg,  representing  the&shion 
of    his  day,  was    naodkeen   knee- 
breecheB  and  silk  stockingB,  a  second 
pair  of  storings  being  doubled  down 
to  form  a  neat  roll,  to  guard  the 
ankle  bone.     We  nerer  saw  him 
wear  a  gk>Ye  of  any  kind,  tbongh  we 
ha^e  seen  him  opposed  to  Mr.  Cnr- 
wan's  bowling.    He  had  also  played 
thron^h  the  days,  not  only  of  Browne 
of  Brighton,  and  W.  Osbaldeston — 
&8ter  than  Jackson's—of  whom  it 
may  be  said  that  they  were  not  en- 
conntnied  Tery  often;  bat  Howard 
was  quite  the  bowler  of  Mr.  Bndd's 
day,  and  Mr.  Brand  bowled  very 
finqnently  too,  and  both  of  these 
players  bowled  at  a  rattling  pace; 
and  yet  they  were  ordinarily  en- 
oonntered  without  pads  of  any  kind. 
During  onr  Oxrord  career,  ttom. 
1833-6,  Mr.  B.  Price  (a  name  long 
remembered  at  Winchester),  and  a 
noted  Gowley  man,  old  HosUngs, 
were  players  who   certainly  ooald 
-vindicate  underhand  bowling  from 
the  modeom^term  of  'slows;'  yet 
there  were  not  half  a  doa^an  pads  of 
any  kind  to  be  seen  in  the  tent  The 
first  greave  was  claimed  as  an  origi- 
nal and  knowing  inyention,  by  Henry 
Daubeney  (fuit!),  remembered  by 
not  a  few  at  the  present  day,  one  of 
tiM  freest  of  the  Wykehamist  (then 
the  best)  hitters  and  best  heldsmen  of 
all  the  public  schools.    By  this  de- 
Tioe  he  used  to  stand  £ar  more  boldly 
than  tiie  custom  was  to  leg  balls; 
and  as  to  the  power  with  which  he 
hit  them,  he  nit  Mr.  Lowth  for  a 
fair   seven,   near    Stonehenge,   on 
ground  tiiat  in  no  way  fayonred  the 
test    At  that  time  (1836)  Price  was 
the  last  remaining  representaiiTe  of 
the  old  school  of  bowling,  and  from 
that  time  pads  b^gan  to  grow  in 
size,  shape,  and   variety;  not,  we 
say,  because  we  feared  the  pace,  bnt 
simply  because  no  one  knew  where 
to  look  out   for  what   was  called 
round-bowling,  but  which  always  was 
as  high  or  higher  than  the  shoulder. 
We  could  mention   an  old  West- 
minster man,  who  has  now  subsided 
into  the  financial  department  of  the 
M.  C.  C.  and  the  I  Z.,  who,  at  Ox- 
ford, on  the  Gowley  ground,  used  to 
pelt  at  us  most  cruelly,  till  Oalde- 


court  happened  to  come  down  there, 
and  called  him  ba4^  We  therefore 
speak  feelingly  when  we  deprecate 
any  recurrence  to  the  custom  of 
carrying  matters  with  quite  so  *high 
ahaoid. 

No  doubt  we  shall  haye  pads  of 
most  ingenious  contriyances  next 
season.  Though,  with  pads  or  with- 
out, how  any  &ir  player  can  play 
his  proper  game,  when  his  neryes 
are  shaken  as  they  will  be  by  balls 
flying  np  as  high  as  his  head,  will 
remain  ror  painful  experience  to  le- 
yeal. 

Add  to  this,  the  higher  the  de- 
liyery,  the  more  the  uncertaintibes  of 
the  game  will  be  increased  bjthe 
roughness  of  the  ground— and  the 
yery  best  ground  may  become  rough 
from  the  scarifying  effect  of  spiked 
shoes.  And,  when  about  a  hundred 
pounds  have  been  expended  on  a 
mateh,  to  giye  some  proyindal  club 
the  benefit  of  first-rate  play,  we  can 
picture  to  ourselyes  the  looks  of  * 
disgust  and  disapx)ointment,  when 
manifestly  such  men  as  Hayward 
and  Carpenter  can  do  nothing  at  all 
— 'mufEed  out'  by  an  easy  catch  to 
the  point,  popped  childii^y  np  in 
the  air! 

As  to  rough  ground,  the  All  Eng* 
land  Eleyen  once  caught  sight  of  a 
note  to  this  efiiect : — 

'IhsAR  Jek, 

*  iSo  I  am  to  bowl  for  your  people  agiuut 
them  Englanders.  Tou  wants  to  win, 
don't  you  now?  Then  don*t  be  so  stupid 
as  to  zx>ll  your  ground. 

*    ours, 

*  c.  a: 

We  once  proposed  a  law  that 
would  leaye  tne  question  of  the  ball 
passing  through  a  wider  wicket  to 
be  detomined  by  the  umpire.  The 
All  England  men  at  once  exfilaimed 
That  law  won't  do  to  trayel  witii. 
All  laws  must  oontemplato  tmfidr 
play,  and  leaye  as  little  as  possible 
for  the  proyincial  oansdenoe  to  take 
adyantage  of.' — ^But  we  do  not  think 
this  any  sufficient  objection. 

As  to  the  term  hcwiiruf,  it  must 
disappear  altogether.  With  true 
bowling,  the  ball  can  go  no  fiutar 
than  the  hand  is  going  at  the  mo- 
mottt  that  it  quits  the  ball ;  any  in- 
crease of  pace  must  proceed  from  a 
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sadden  check,  or  jerk,  or  throw.  The 
tenn,  ^eihaps,  is  not  worth  disput- 
ing about,  when  we  have  lost  the 
tiung;  stall,  the  thrower,  not  the 
howler,  shoaid,  in  all  consistency, 
appear  in  the  niazt  reriseof  the  laws, 
if  it  does  really  role  the '  hand-over- 
head' detirety.  Yes;  we  must  say 
what  we  mean,  and  write  thus : '  The 
ball  shall  be  thrown-^  *9ftBt  four 
thnmm  the  umpire  shall  call.  Over.' 
We  are  aware  this  will  not  sound 
well.  £mg  John  says  of  those  vile 
CEeatures,  who  understood  his  mur- 
derous wishes  by  his  signs,  that,  had 
th^  but  made  a  pause — 

'Am  bid  me  tell  my  tale  In  express  words^ 
lJeq>  shame  liadftrack  me  dumb.*    | 

No;  folly  does  not  look  well  in 
eoqaeBB  words.  To  mirror  our 
thoughts  in  words,  and  to  see  how 
thcfy  look,  is  rather  improving  some- 
tinoieB.  Therefore,  we  caJl  on  crick- 
eters to  reconsider.  Say,  How  do 
you  like  the  sound  and  the  look  of 
the  measure  you  are  disposed  to 
enact?  Will  there  be  any  working, 
spinnmg,  or  vaiiety  ?  Will  there  be 
anything  but  pelting  in  the  style 
proposed?  We  are  aware  that,  with 
a  high  hand,  the  ball  may  be  made 
to  bfeak  back ;  but  this  will  rarely 
happen  in  practice.  We  shall  have 
tall,  strong  fellows,  pelting  down 
most  pitQesBly,  as  mechanically  as  a 
catapult,  with  every  ball  about  the 
same;  and  when  the  batsman  is 
tired  of  raps  on  the  knuckles,  and 
begins  shutting  his  eyes  and  tlux>w- 
ing  his  chin  up  in  the  air,  to  avoid 
ihe  ball  in  his  face,  it  will  be  time  to 
mkke  his  way  back  to  the  tent,  and 
let  scmie  otiier  unhappy  player  (?) 
have  a  turn  at  ii  This  kmd  of  jpiay 
reminds  me  of  Will  Galdecourt,  some 
years  since. 

One  day,  on  the  morning  of  a 
gteat  mat^  when  Lord's  was  in  its 
hardest  and  roughest  condition,  as 
Galdecourt  was  huziying  past  -qb, 
evidently  very  much  out  of  humour^ 
we  asked,  '  Whaf  s  the  matter,  Gal- 
decourt?* 

'Adams  can*t  come;  and  I  am 
ordezedtojplay.  Why,  sir,  I  would 
as  soon  talce  my  coat  o£f  and  fight 
for  the  knocks  Ishoukl  get, as  stand 
up  against  Bedgate  on  such  ground 
as  this.' 


In  these  remarks  we  would  wish 
it  to  be  understood  that  no  doubt 
the  existing  set  of  trained  bowlers 
will  continue  to  act  like  bowlers, 
with  comparatively  little  variation 
in  the  style  of  their  delivery.  But 
we  are  adverting  rather  to  the 
bowlers  who  may  be  supposed  to 
grow  up  under  the  said  lumd-over- 
head  regulation.  As  to  these,  we 
have  already  remarked  that  the 
young  player  very  soon  finds  that 
nature  nas  given  him  very  UMe 
muscular  power  while  his  hMMl  acts 
horizontally,  and  much  moKe  power, 
as  well  as  more  command  of  tiie  di- 
rection of  the  ball,  when  hishuid  is 
high.  If  so,  what  style  canwe  expect 
to  result  ?  Gan  we  imagine  that  the 
difficulties  of  the  usual  wide^arm 
bowling  will  be  endured  at  all?  Is 
it  not  likely  that  a  mere  over-hand 
throw— a  kmd  of  pelting  with  a  little 
mannerism  or  flourish  to  disguise  it 
— the  hand  being  raised  dose  to  tbe 
ear,  will  be  the  model  of  bowling  ast 
up  for  the  rising  generation? 

We  have  alr^y  published  a  very 
strong!  opinion  that  the  style  of 
bowlmg  cannot  continue  what  it  is ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  to  bowl  with  a 
horizontal  arm  is  contrary  to  nature, 
and  not  one  man  in  a  thousand  can 
bring  it  under  command.  We  did 
hope  to  hear  that,  as  the  arm  bylaw 
could  not  be  permitted  to  be  higher, 
it  would  necessarily  seek  precision  by 
bowling  lower.  We  did  hope  that 
under-hand  bowling  (not  necessarilv 
daws)  with  the  hand  rather  round, 
and  away  fsom  the  side,  would  de- 
velop some  difficult  and  effective 
varieties  of  bowling,  to  puzzle  the 
batsman  by  combining  bias  with 
straightness.  Wa  thought  also  this 
might  necessitate  a  wider  wicket; 
in  whidi  case,  to  avoid  the  trouble 
of  four  stumps,  three  stumps,  with 
a  longer  bail,  might  be  used;  the 
question  of  going  through  the  wicket 
(which  should  be  made  Out)  being 
left  to  the  umpire. 

We  fully  admit  that  the  present 
position  of  cricket  aSlEurs  is  perplex- 
mg ;  still,  with  much  deference,  we 
do  call  upon  cricketers  to  confoder 
whether  the  alternative  we  propose  is 
not  by  much  the  more  promising  of 
the  two. 

It  is  easy  to  talk  of  awkward 
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-wickets,  and  to  allude— -as  if  that 
case  by  any  means  disposed  of  the 
qaeetion— to  what  was  called  the 
'  Barn-door  Match ' — the  mateh  sng- 
gested  by  Mr.  Ward  (whence  the 
match  was  by  some  called  '  Ward's 
Folly '),  in  which  the  Gentlemen  had 
the  advantage  of  a  large  wicket  to 
bowl  at;  as  one  means  of  throwing 
in  a  make-weight,  in  their  ammed 
contest  with  the  Players.  We  are 
well  aware  that  the  Eleven  Qentle- 
men  then  played  disgusted  and  out 
of  heart.  The  thing  was  new— most 
people  like  the  laugh  economical,  at 
a  neighbour's  expense,  however  iU- 
timed  the  laugh  may  be. 

We  are  therefore  disposed  to  in- 
sist on  the  simple  way  in  which  a 
-wider  wicket  can  be  produced.  Even 
-with  three  stumps,  on  some  grounds, 
it  is  troublesome  to  make  a  firm  and 
upright  wicket,  and  four  stumps 
would  be  tiresome  in  the  extreme : 
vfe  say,  therefore,  that  the  simple 
introduction  of  a  longer  bail,  and  one 
question  more — the  easiest  possible 
unless  he  is  blind— for  the  umpire, 
will  solve  the  difficulty  at  once. 

While  on  the  subject  of  things 
that  will  make  good  or  bad  for 
cricket,  we  will  touch  on  two  points 
more. 

I.  The  single-wicket  matches.  We 
see  much  danger  in  afiGairs  like  that 
at  Stockton  last  autunm.  That  Car- 
penter, Hayward,  and  Tarrant  did 
honestly  beat,  and  would  beat  again, 
should  the '  Leviathan '  of  the  sport- 
ing world  find  another  son  of  Ji^scu- 
lapius  to  meet  him,  five  of  the  best 
men  of  the  northern  counties,  we  do 
not  doubt  But,  with  all  honour  to 
the  integrity  of  these  players,  when 
thousands  of  pounds  were  depending 
oi^  their  hands,  and  heads,  and 
hearts  combined, — still  we  must 
presume,  as  knowing  a  little  of  what 
nappened  in  days — ^very  dark  days, 
gone  by— to  speak  of  the  probable 
tendency,  and  the  principle  of  the 
thing. 

At  the  present  day,  no  man  who 
ventures  his  money  on  a  cricket- 
field,  has  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
un&ir  play.  While  the  power  is  so 
evenly  balanced,  and  tiie  talent  so 
much  divided  as  it  is  in  this  present 
state  of  the  cricket  world,  the  game 
is  quite  incompatible  with   heavy 


betting.  Not  only  does  chance  pre- 
vail as  well  as  skill,  but  also,  if  any 
men  are  to  be  bought,  the  numbeor 
required  to  insure  the  event  is  such 
as  to  render  the  attempt  ridiculous 
at  double  wicket  Certainly  it  is  a 
bold  negative^  to  advance^  yet  we 
think  we  may  say  that,  for  the  last 
thirty  years  at  least,  no  player  can 
be  named  who  was  ever  believed  to 
have  had  money  to  play  to  lose. 

But  in  former  days,  when  every 
great  mateh  depended  on  the  honesty 
of  two  or  three  players  alone,  the 
betting  men  frequented  Lord's,  as 
Epsom,  to  make  a  book,  and  matehes 
undoubtedly  were  bought  and  sold ; 
and,  worse  still,  every  professional  who 
missed  a  cateh,  or  Med  to  score,  felt 
he  was  losing  his  character  for  honesty 
as  well  as  play!  We  have  else- 
where* chronided  the  doings  of 
these  dark  days,  with  the  account  of 
one  single-wicket  mateh,  in  which 
was  fought '  a  double  cross,'  men  on 
both  sides  having  been  paid  to  lose ; 
when,  at  a  critical  point  of  the  game, 
the  bowler  wouldn't  bowl  straight, 
so  the  batsman  could  not  let  down 
his  wicket  I 

We  say,  therefore,  let  us  have  no 
more  single-wicket  matehes.  Such 
matehes  will  never  be  made  for  the 
love  of  cricket;  for  what,  then,  will 
they  be  made?  As  regards  a  little 
variety  in  one  season  out  of  five  or 
six,  such  matehes  may  be  allowed  to 
pass.  When  the  reputed  champion 
of  the  day,  like  a  Mynn  or  a  Pilch, 
sends  forth  a  challenge,  we  may  see 
some  reason  in  the  alair ;  but,  as  a 
regular  system  and  common  prac- 
tice, single-wicket  matehes  can  only 
be  preferred  for  gambling  purposes, 
and  then,  when  thousands  are  laid 
on  the  performances  of  men  who 
live  hard  all  the  winter,  and  are  all 
but  x)ennile8S  at  the  beginning  ot 
each  cricket  season— and  such  is  the 
domestic  history  of  not  a  few  profes- 
sionals—the high  character  of  the 
gwne  will  be  compromised,  and  our 
cricket  grounds  will  lose  half  their 
charm. 

We  trust,  therefore,  that  every 
club  will  discourage  these  singlo- 
wicket  matehes.  As  to  cricket,  there 
is  comparatively  no  play  in  them. 
Certainly,  the  best  points  of  the 

♦  See  « Cricket  Field/  c.  vi. 
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game  are  left  oat  No  wicket-keep- 
ings litUe  catching,  and  some  of  the 
most  biilliant  hits  forbid  to  score! 
We  are  happy  to  hear  that,  on  the 
Snxr^  ground,  any  applications  are 
sore  to  be  met  with  such  a  reply  as 
will  diow  that  one  of  our  ffceeX 
clnbs,  at  least,  see  the  matter  in  a 
very  plain  point  of  view. 
W^  see  yarious  symptoms,   on 


which  we  may  dilate  another  time, 
that  the  game  is  becoming  too  pro- 
fessional for  the  general  int^est 
Stop  single-wicket  matches  as  sim- 
ple gambling;  cry  Bamu  to  such 
matdies— discard  them  as  you  would 
any  public-house  affiur,  where  '  tiie 
fools  must  pay,  that  the  knaves  may 
play,'  and  one  step,  at  least,  will 
be  taken  in  the  right  direction. 


AECH  AECHEEY, 

YOU  ask  me,  darling,  why  I  smile. 
And  at  what  pleasant  thing  :— 
My  thoughts  go  back  a  few  months'  while, 
To  Hie  fairest  day  in  spring ; 

The  fairest  day,  in  the  end  of  March ; 

The  sun  shone  warm  and  bright : 
All  blue  and  bland  was  the  heaven^s  arch 

With  its  calm  clouds  soft  and  white. 

And  some  one  said, '  I  should  like  to  go 

And  shoot  in  this  pleasant  breeze.' 
And  I  humbly  prayed,  *  Let  me  be  your  bow ; 

Yon  can  bend  me  as  you  please.' 

And  the  saucy  girl  laughed, '  A  bow  of  you ! 

Oh,  a  bow  of  yew  must  be  good : 
They  say  it  is  tough  and  strong  and  true. 

Though  a  grave-devoted  wood.' 

Over  the  rolling  waves  of  sward 

We  h'ghtly  skimmed  along ; 
While  the  larks  from  the  cloud  and  the  azure  poured 

Freely  their  first  full  song. 

Then  leaf-like  came  a  dropping  down. 
When  their  joy  through  neaven  was  told, 

To  the  short  sweet  grass,  to  the  gorae  half  brown, 
Half  lit  with  Rhlnrng  gold. 

And  I  said  or  thought :  Not  Dian  Queen, 

With  her  quiver  and  her  bow, 
A  statelier  form,  a  purer  mien, 

A  lighter  stop  could  show. 

Till  we  came  to  a  long,  lone,  quiet  glen. 
Much  loved  by  the  tiioughtml  sheep : 

Before  the  Flood— or,  who  knows  when  ? — 
It  perhaps  was  a  river  deep. 

There  were  the  targets  ready  placed. 

Bight  ^rgeous  to  behold ; 
With  their  led  rings,  blue  rings,  white  rings  graced 

Around  tiie  central  gold. 

And  there  our  mighty  match  we  shot, 

like  eager  volunteers. 
Hit  we  the  mark,  or  hit  we  not. 

What  merry  laughs  and  jeers ! 

Gaily  we  tripped  along  the  glen. 

Between  tne  targets  two. 
With  riant  races,  now  and  then. 

For  arrows  in  the  dew. 


Ar^  Ardtety. 

Oh,  aich  was  she  vith  her  blnali  and  smile. 

And  arch  vu  I,  I  veon ; 
Bnt  the  archer  archest  all  the  while 

Was  shooting  there  uiueeii. 
Bvift,  swift  and  keen  his  arrows  flew. 

Well  aimed  at  aUnr  heart ; 
And  pieioed  the  poor  things-tfanagh  and  thnogb, 

With  a  stnnge  delidone  amart 
Well — when  the  match  was  Mi\j  done. 

Who  tnnmphed,  she  or  I V 
We  both  bad  lost,  we  both  bad  won ; 

It  ended  in  a  tie. 


For  that  third  archer,  we  sgieed. 

Alone  should  judge  our  case ; 
And  thus  he  Bolemol^  decreed. 

With  wisdom  in  hia  fcce, 
'  You — maiden  of  the  witching  ejee, 

You— happiest  of  men ; 
Unst  share  the  honour  tmd  tiie  prize. 

Nor  eroi  Btrive  again. 
'  For  thus  on  either  I  bestow 

The  meed  that  fitt«th  well : 
She  is  the  mistr^B  of  the  beau. 

He  hsiOB  owns  the  belle.' 


"OUR   HONEYMOON." 
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*  A  LPHONSO,dear,nowyouhave 
J\.  a  few  leisnie  hours,  do  write 
sometbing  for  "London  Society."' 
This  is  the  constant  burden  to  the 
sweet  melody  of  my  honeymoon.  At 
erery  new  place  of  rest,  whether  by 
the  sad  sea  waves  or  on  the  cheerful 
downs  of  Downshire,  as  soon  as  we 
are  settled  my  gentle  and  most  Ioy- 
ing  wife  (this  is  only  the  first  week 
of  our  mutual  bondi^)  breaks  forth 
into  that  one  murmur,  'Do  write 
aomething  for  "  London  Society." ' 

Poor,  in&tuated  dear  one !  she  has 
mfarried  a  literary  man,  that  terrible 
nondescript  in  social  life,  and  she 
IB  already  pulling  the  strings  to 
make  him  dance.  When  the  hotel 
bills  are  more  extravagant  than 
usual,  I  am  sure  her  firm  belief  is 
that  I  have  only  to  forward  my 
MS.  to  Fleet  Street  to  receive  by  the 
following  post  a  cheque  sufficient 
to  meet  all  difficulties.  When  I  am 
dull,  she  advises  me  to  write  a  tra- 
^y;  when  cheerful,  she  thinks  a 
book  of  lyrics,  knocked  o£f  in  a 
morning,  would  make  a  reputation. 
She  remhidB  me,  in  a  very  encourag- 
ing and  patronizing  manner,  of  what 
Ihave  written ;  and  as  she  regards 
the  abov^named  periodical  as  the 
gangliffliio  reservour  of  all  that  is 
excellent  in  light  literature,  she  na- 
ioially  desores  me  to  appear  in  her 
fitvourite  pages ;  and  when  I  say, 
'  But,  darhng,  it  is  very  easy  to  offEa*, 
Imt  not  so  easy  to  be  accepted,'  sh^ 
makes  a  sly  allusion  to  other  offers 
and  other  acceptances.  Then,  when 
I  tell  her  the  sea  air  makes  me  li^ 
and  stupid,  she  proposes  to  post  in- 
land, and  to  give  up  our  lod|pngs 
for  the  sake  of  this  said  scxnething 
in 'London  Society.'  In  fact,  whether 
midng,  walking,  winking,  or  work- 
ing, the  sole  accompaniment  of  each 
and  all  is  this  one  refrain ;  so,  out  of 
revenge  for  her  dear  persistency,  I 
have  resolved  to  indite  the  true  his- 
tory of  our  honmnoon,  and,  as  a  re- 
finement of  cruelty,  I  mean  to  make 
,her  my  amanuensis,  though  she  de- 
clares, with  an  emphaus  on  the 
second  syllable  of  the  word,  that  it 
VOL.  m.—- NO.  m. 


is  impossible  for  a  lady  to  perform 
in  that  rdle. 

The  merry  bells  had  pealed  their 
parting  saluto,  the  uncle,  with  the 
bow  of  his  cravat  under  his  ear 
(suggestive  of  the  excellence  of  the 
Olicqudt),  had  said  his  last  say;  the 
servants  stood  in  the  hall,  expecting 
additional  gratuities  £rom  ever^  one ; 
and  the  cook  and  tiie  housemaid  had 
cast  <an  old  slipper  in  tiie  Ibarouche ; 
when  off  we  rolled  from  the  paternal 
roof,  and  started  for  what  is  termed 
sometimes,  upon  the  lueus  a  non 
lucendo  principle,  the  '  honeymoon.' 
Being  very  happy,  of  course  we 
were  very  foolisn,  and  selected  a 
town  on  the  railway  where  eveiy 
accommodation  had  been  bespoken 
by  a  body  of  City  gentiemen,  called 
'Yentnors,'  whose  office,  I  have 
since  understood,  is  to  cateh  the 
young  swans  on  the  river,  and  to  file 
a  ridge  on  their  tender  beaks,  so 
that  tiiey  may  be  duly  recognized 
and  claimed  by  the  civic  magnates 
as  their  espedsd  pioperfy.  In  fsuct, 
instead  of  being  writevs  to,  they  are 
writers  on,  the  cygnet;  and  each  in- 
dividual man  (not  biid)  is  known  by 
a  carpet-bag,  and  a  swan's  foather 
stuck  in  his  hat  Whether  they  cry 
'all  maccaroni,'  is  a  point  I  have 
not  yet  detezmined.  These  curious 
bipeds  are  called  '  swanhoppers ;' 
and  if  I  am  mistaken  as  to  their 
avocation,  or  speak  in  an  unbecom- 
ing manner  of  their  occupation,  I 
am  sure,  judging  by  their  good-tdn- 
pered  &ces,  they  wiU  forgive  me, 
especially  when  I  tell  them  that  th«y 
turned  my  blushing  bride  and  my- 
self out  of  eveiT  hotel  in  the  town 
of  Baindew.  There  was  a  mystery 
about  each  individual  landlord,  as 
he  rubbed  his  hands  and  exclaimed, 
'Sorry,  sir,  we  have  not  a  room  to 
spare,  sir,'  which  suggested  all  sorts 
of  horrible  ideas  to  my  mind.  Not- 
withstanding our  numerous  pack- 
ages, especially  a  black  box,  of 
which  more  anon;  and,  as  I  hope, 
the  very  respectable  appearance  of 
myself  and  my  beloved,  I  bogan  to 
have  serious  doubts  whether  her 
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bozmet  and  dzess  were  not  a  little 
too  prononcd,  more  especially  when, 
on  one  occasion,  the  landlady  hest^ 
self  came  and  made  her  excuses  for 
the  want  of  aooommodation  in  rather 
a  bonnoe-about  and  tum-up-noie 
style  of  manner.  At  all  events, 
^lisre  fffosaouoQ  peculiar  drcnmstanfie 
which  goarded  onr  entrance  into  the 
hotels.  At  length  the  truth  eame 
out:  a  waiter  more  good-natured 
than  the  rest,  taking  compasBion 
upon  our  being  waiters  also,  ex- 
plained that  a  swarm  of  swanhop- 
pars  had  "settled  upon  the  garden  of 
our  longed-for  Qesperides.  Nothing, 
then,  was  left  for  us  but  to  retrace 
our  steps,  my  poor  companion,  as  I 
belieye  (though  she  denies  the  im- 
peachment), devoutly  wishing  her- 
,aelf  hack  in  her  father's  halls.  How- 
ever this  might  be,  and  many  frowns 
and  poutings  wens  tiUe  result  of  my 
opinion,  we  were  obliged  to  make  a 
retrograde  moYemmt,  and,  return- 
ing b^  the  same  train  which  had 
deposited  us  amongst  the  conserva- 
tors of  the  Thames,  we  reached  « 
£ne  and  commanding  town,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  a  royal  castle ;  and  aa 
we  drove  up  to  one  of  the  pnnoipal 
hotels  our  mififiortunes  seeniued  to  be 
atan^d.  The  &tes,  however,  had 
evidently  during  the  day  got  up  an 
especial  quarrel  with  Hymen,  and* 
revenging  themselves  osk  his  dis^ 
ciples,  made  matters  as  unpleaaant 
as  pofisible.  In  fact,  I  b^gan  to 
have  serious  doubto  whether  my 
darling  Jemima  was  not  an  old,  or, 
more  dreadful  still,  a  new  flame  of 
Jupiter,  and  that  Juno,  according  to 
her  ancient  jealous  propensities,  had 
sent  some  malign  emissary,  if  not 
with  the  Brize's  sting  for  mf  JJo, 
at  least  with  the  irritating  prickles 
c^  smaU  contretempg.  With  flurry 
and  bustle^  when  our  packages  were 
tftlr«n  &om  the  flv  and  nlaoed  in  the 
nasaaiEe.  the  <d)9unbenQaid  showed 
US  into  a  dingy  donnitory,  smelling 
of  dust  and  of  that  triple  odour 
of  closeuess  which  drives  me  from 
a  house  sooner  than  a  stronger  ameU 
of  downright,  honest  rascality.  The 
livery  stables  at  the  back,  it  is  true, 
subscribed  their  sweets  to  the  gene- 
ral smell  of  the  place,  but  then  one 
knew  at  once  what  that  meant ;  but 
the  sort  of  odour  suggestive  of  un* 


dusted  ledges,  carpets  never  .taken 
up,  windows  never  opened,  feather- 
beds  never  picked,  bed-ticking  never 
cleaned,  curtains  never  taken  down, 
together  witii  a  sUghl;  sickly  efflu- 
vium, of  a  nondescript  sort,  redolent 
of  scarlet  or  typhus  fever  —  this 
odour,  I  say,  always'  drives  me  from 
an  abode  with  an  alacrity  paxq^xxr- 
tioned  to  my  di^a^;  Init,  upon 
this  especial  occasion,  I  backed  oet 
of  sleeping  in  such  an  atmoaphoBe 
with  the  best  grace  I  could;  thoQ^, 
notwithstanding  my  polite  and  bland* 
smile,  when  our  baggage  waa  aeen 
to  make  a  retrograde  movemeDt,  tiie 
landlady  muttered  something  afocmt 
people  giving  themselves  airs,  and 
declared  that  no  leas  than  mx  royal 
personages  had  slept  in  this  identi- 
oal  chamber  on  difieraat  ooeaaioaa, 
when  all  the  beds  were  occupied  at 
the  castle.  IhavegeDenllyobserveii 
that  those  goddesses  who  proside 
over  the  destinies  of  hotels  under 
the  terrene  denommation  of  land- 
ladies, evince  a  peculiar  dislike  to 
wayworn  travellers  of  their  own 
aex  who  kx)k  jaded  and  completely 
knocked  up.  If  the  sin  of  benig 
pnetfj  is  added  to  &t]gue,  it  makes 
matters  worse,  and  nothing  save  a 
valet  and  a  lady's  maid  in  the 
rumble  ooiootha  aoi  tibe  wxinidflB 
of  their  izgured  feelings.  Afbar  a 
farther  series  of  snail  annc^yuioea, 
we  at  length  found  a  barboor  of  i»- 
fuge;  and  though  the  breakftot  in 
the  nooming  waa  so  ^pieslioiwfcbie 
tiiat  the  um  hissed  at  it  in  disap- 
probi^on,  the  white  talde'^lotli,  and 
a  vase  of  flowers  upon  it,  suggested 
a  little  act  of  kind  attention  nn  the 
part  of  the  authoritiea  to  whieh  we 
were  extremely  grateful.  Thinking 
ourselveB  safe  f<Mr  at  least  a  day  or 
two,  it  was  entoely  without  trepida- 
tion that  we  asked  tiie  waiter  tbe 
cause  of  the  sudden  noise  and  bnstie 
in  the  hotel;  and  I  need  notdeaenbe 
our  sensations  when  ha  replied, '  Ifs 
the  swanhoppers,  sir,  have  come  up 
from  Maideiuiead;  and  miasaa  for- 
got to  say,  sir,  that  all  tiie  beds  were 
engaged  to-night,  and  if  you  could, 
sir,  let  us  have  your  room,  sir,  be- 
fere  twelve  o'clock,  the  gents  will  be 
very  much  obliged  indeed,  air.'  Yes, 
positively,  again  we  were  routed  out 
by  these  same  paipatetic  ^hiloso- 
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idMOB,  who,  as  the  reader  can  now 
nndantand,  had  been  looking  after 
certain  bills  (possibly  over  dew) 
piesentable  at,  the  hank  of  iJie 
Thames. 

I  can  laugh  now,  and  make  an 
eqniTocal  boip-mot  at  my  own  ex- 
pense ;  bat  it  was  no  langhing  ma^ 
ter  then,  and,  to  add  to  my  duoom- 
fitoie,  I  had  by  this  time  diacoTered 
that  every  fresh  departure  involTed 
the  necessity  of  my  rqiacking  a  oer* 
iain  huge,  black,  oottage-like  looking 
boK— dne  of  those  Franch  maniifiio- 
tnred  articles  which  hold  parcels  in 
the  roof  and  attics— a  great  fitvonrite 
of  my  wife's,  and  which  she  declared 
at  starting  woold  hold  'everything' 
— ^and  so  it  did,  in  the  same  way 
that  a  large  honsefdl  of  fumitnre 
can  be  stowed  away  in  one  Inmber" 
room  by  dint  of  placing  one  article 
on  the  other,  without  the  least  re- 
gaid  as  to  what  may  be  required 
fissi  I  consider  myself  a  fine  hand 
at  unpacking,  but  I  acknowledge 
it  seeined  to  me  a  stupendous  effwt 
at  calculation,  combined  with  physi- 
cal power,  to  get  the  same  things 
back  again  into  the  box  out  of  which 
they  came.  In  the  innocence  of  her 
dear  heart,  my  Jemima  had  given 
her  maid  a  month's  holiday,  with 
iiuitructions  to  join  us  at  the  end  of 
that  time.  Never  was  there  snch  a 
afeomble  on  tiie  threshold  oi  the 
Iwie^de^miel;  and  oh!  ye  happy  par- 
takers thereof,  who  stiurt  on  Lore's 
pflgnmage  with  the  belief  that  an 
especial  Providence  watches  over 
your  erotic  course,  take  warning 
from  what  we  suffered,  and  enlist  in 
your  service  a  man,  woman,  child, 
or  machine  who,  or  which,  can  pack 
a  lady's  teaveUing  box,  espedally 
when  it  is  of  sneh  dimensions  as  to 
hold '  everything.'  When  the  swan- 
hoppers,  therefore,  drove  us  again 
to  our  packages,  I  groaned  like  the 
oamel,  as  I  knelt  to  my  task,  and 
notUng  but  tiie  sweet  iempeac  of  my 
companion  in  misery  kept  me  up 
white  the  labour  kept  me  down. 

The  west  of  England  being  our 
destination,  sway  we  went  some  two 
hundred  miles  on  that  celebrated 
railway  which,  like  a  knight  of  old, 
has  earned  its  'spurs'  somewhat 
dearly,  as  the  recent  3  per  cent,  di- 
vidends suggest    Heartily  wishing 


myself  the  seccetaiy,  to  serve  such 
generous  directors  as  eyidently  direct 
the  alUrs  of  the  G.  W.  B.  C,  down- 
ward, myself  and  my  bride  were 
whisked  —  not  downward  towards 
Kadir,  as  though  I  were  carrying  off 
Proserpine— but  downward  on  the 
line,  arriving  safely  at  our  destinar 
tion. 

Oh!  the  delight  of  the  pure 
country,  the  scented  hedge-rows, 
the  cottages  covered  with  clematis 
and  roses,  the  com  fields  brown 
with  bastong  in  the  luitumnal  sun, 
the  twitterjpg  of  birds,  the  tinkling 
of  sheep^^ls,  the  lowing  of  cattle, 
tiie  murmuring  of  streams,  the  hum 
of  bees,  and  the  indescif  bable  tound 
of  tiie  still,  sweet  air  of  which  Hum- 
boldt discourses  so  finely!  And 
oh!  gentle  reader,  tiie  honxtr  of 
those  curious  and  detestable  occu- 
pants of  the  fields  cidled  ridniss,  or 
harrest  bugs  I  They  attacked  us  at 
once,  the  right  and  the  left  of  us, 
the  high  and  tiie  low  of  ns,  and  tilse 
thirty-two  cardinal  points  of  us; 
while  as  a  memento  of  their  skill  in 
tunnelling  in  our  epidermis,  they 
erected  little  white  hillocks  to  their 
own  honour,  which  Scrateh  himself 
was  unable  to  remove.  An  Indian 
padre  declared  to  me  they  were  <Hily 
second  in  annoyance  to  musquitoes, 
and  that  they  give  us  Europeans  a 
very  fine  flavour  of  the  prickly  fevw. 
At  length  in  despair  I  proposed  to 
my  darling  Jemuna,  who  aff[>ided 
them  a  more  dainty  repast  than  my- 
self, o  go  forth  again  into  the  com 
fields,  so  that  a  fresh  batch  of  the 
wretKdies  might  attack  us,  and  eat 
up  their  Incetiiren,  the  preoocupienB 
of  the  soil.  She,  however,  declined 
in  toto  this  ingenious  remedy  of 
piling  inaectine  Pelions  upon  Osaas, 
and  goes  about  telling  her  friends 
that  I  declared  I  went  to  bed  in 
Devonshire  and  got  up  in  Wales! 
This,  however,  is  her  own  little 
jokB,  which  she  has  affiliated  upon 
me,  so  please  be  merdf  ul  to  a  bride's 
first  and  terrible  attempt  at  a  ban- 
mot.  The  innoe^it  recreations  of 
these  littie  insects  at  length  drove  us 
to  ihe  coast,  to  be  ihere  preyed  upon 
by  the  larger  and  more  voracious 
animals  of  the  same  genus,  which 
LimuBus  forgot  to  classify  as  '  hmd- 
sharkus-horridus,'  or  letter  of  lodg- 
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ings.  HaTing  heard  much  of  fhe 
b^uty  of  the  north  of  Deyon,  we 
thought  we  would  pay  a  visit  to  the 
sea  anemones  there  abounding,  and 
accordingly  the  black  cottage  was 
again  in  request,  and  again  I  had  to 
go  through  the  ordeal  of  furnishing 
ii  Delightful  walks  and  drives, 
donkey  riding,  blackberries,  pretty 
human  zoophytes,  bad  living  except 
on  a  Saturday,  the  worst  hotels  m 
England,  and  a  lugubrious  band  of 
music,  were,  I  should  say,  the  cha- 
racteristics of  this  place:  but  as  I 
was  folly  determined  that  the '  black 
cottage 'should  be  invalid.^,  at  least 
for  a  week,  I  took  lodgings  for  that 
period,  having  first  had  my  eye 
upon  certain  large  hanging  closets 
which  I  hoped  might  contain  all  the 
famiture>f  the  cottage,  if  properly 
stowed  away.  To  this  dieiy  I  am  not 
quite  certain  whether  the  landlady 
let  it  to  a  bachelor,  as  an  extra  bed- 
room ;  or  if  a  little  too  small  for 
this  purpose,  I  cannot  conceive  a 
more  comfortable  and  convenient 
bathing  machine.  The  chief  pecu- 
liarities of  our  lahdlady  we  soon 
discovered  to  consist  of  a  consider- 
able irritabiliiy  of  manner,  unless 
we  pac-nicked  on  the  crags  every 
day,  instead  of  dining  at  home ;  and 
her  chief  strength  lay  in  the  &u;t  of 
her  having  kept  lodgings  for  twenty 
years.  She  drew  tnis  stem  truth 
from  its  scabbard  whenever  any 
little  matter  of  complaint  arose ;  but 
in  common  justice  I  must  add  that 
we  were  well  used,  on  the  whol. ,  in 
-this  lady's  abode,  and  that  she  miti- 
gated the  miseries  of  the  commis- 
sariat as  much  as  possible.  Such 
beef!  lo  Apollo,  how  tough!  It 
required  bastinadoing  before  roast- 
ing; and  when  you  attempted  to 
eat  it,  the  act  of  mastication  was 
turned  into  the  mere  act  of  worrying 
it  And  the  mutton!  such  a  tal- 
lowy, sickly  taste!  And  when  you 
entered  a  butcher*s  shop,  you  were 
sure  to  find  the  butchers  boy  busily 
employed  in  scrunching  hundreds 
<^of  flies  on  the  backs  of  the  sheep 
with  a  piece  of  flat  leather,  turning 
their  skins  into  speckled  monstroei- 
iies,  some  resembling  a  gigantic 
•cxirrant  dumpling. 

The  only  remedy  against  absolute 
-starvation,  unless  you  happen   to 


possess  the  digestion  of  a  msi^pzius 
lawyer,  is  to  deal  with  the  women 
who  come  to  your  doors  fiEom  the 
various  fium-houses  scattered  in- 
land ;  for  they  generally  bring  good 
poultry  and  vegetables,  da^-fed 
pork,  and  exceUmit  fruit  At  the 
expiration  of  one  week's  sojourn  at 
G(X}mbe  Ilfra,  we  resolved  to  take  the 
steamer  to  Toulin,  that  exquisite 
place  of  hills  and  woods,  where  the 
meeting  of  the  waters  is  like  the 
marriage  of  two  loving  UndineSy 
who  both  before  and  after  their 
union  manage  to  make  a  consider- 
able splash. 

There  was  but  one  waiter  at  the 
hotel  where  we  stayed ;  and  as  the 
coffee-rooms  and  all  the  private 
sitting-rooms  were  full,  the  natoure 
of  the  attendance  can  be  well  inxa- 
gined.  However,  we  soon  adopted 
a  plan  for  obtaining  better  ser- 
vice, at  once  ingenious  and  sno- 
cessful.  When  I  wanted  any  little 
matter  which  the  waiter  ought  to 
have  brought,  I  retired  to  our  sleep- 
ing apartment,  and,  ringing  for  the 
chambermaid,  ordered  what  we 
required  in  the  bedroom.  I  re- 
gretted we  were  not  able  to  pursue 
this  course  with  rogatd  to  our  din- 
ner; but  the  nature  of  tiie  waiting 
in  respect  to  this  important  mecS 
produced  one  good  result:  the  first 
course  served  us  for  dinner,  aod  by 
the  time  the  sweets  were  placed  on 
the  table  they  served  us  for  supper; 
so  we  retired  to  repose  wil^  the 
conscious  pride  of  a  young  couple 
having  perpetrated  their  first  piece 
of  economy. 

Two  or  three  days  at  this  beauii- 
ftd  place  entirely  satisfied  us;  for 
though  there  was  much  to  be  seen, 
in  the  daytime,  there  was  nothing^ 
save  the  stars,  and  the  moon  flirting 
with  a  cloudy  mask  before  her  face, 
to  be  seen  at  m'ght;  and  Jemima 
having  taken  refuge  ii>  an  old  topo- 
graphical dictionary,  the  grease  on 
which  would,  I  veiily  believe,  have 
burnt  brighter  than  the  candles,  I 
felt,  I  confess,  rather  happy  at  the 
idea  of  departing,  and  the  evening 
of  the  next  day  found  us  once  more 
amongst  the  harvest  bugs  of  Somer- 
setshire. 

I  have  not  alluded  to  the  fact 
that,  during  our  two  movings,  the 
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Anisance  of  the  black  cottage  had 
arrived  at  a  cnlminatuig  point,  and 
my  powers  of  forbearance  were 
exhausted.  But  how  to  rid  myself 
of  the  incubus  was  the  question; 
for,  of  course,  my  darling  Jemima's 
feelings  were  to  be  respected,  and  I 
held  council  with  myself  as  to  how 
the  matter  could  be  mana^.  It 
so  happened  that  at  this  juncture 
a  pitying  Fate  came  to  my  aid,  for  a 
Mend  of  ours,  little  imagining  the 
boon  he  conferred,  begged  our  accep- 
tance of  a  large  Newfoundland  dog 
— ^at  least  so  the  generous  donor 
called  him,  but  my  opinion  was  that 
Stingo — for  that  was  his  name — 
was  of  no  especial  country,  or  call- 
ing, or  race,  except  Mongrelia.  I 
confess  at  first  I  was  somewhat 
ayerse  to  receiving  Stingo  to  board 
and  lodge  with  us,  for  he  was  one  of 
those  great  shaggy  fellows,  sugges- 
tive of  an  unknown  consumption  of 
animal  food  in  presenti,  and  of  hy- 
drophobia in  futuro.  The  happy 
idea,  however,  flashed  across  my 
mind  of  making  Stingo  the  means 
of  freeing  me  from  the  thraldom  of 
the  black  cottage,  and  I  proceeded 
at  once  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
towards  accomplishing  this  great 
desideratum.  Making  business  my 
excuse  for  a  day's  nm  over  to 
Exeter,  I  purchased  some  excellent 
lady's  travelling  paraphernalia,  and 
witiiout^  imparting  the  fia^t  to  my 
darling  Jemima,  I  placed  the  said 
trunks  in  the  custody  of  the  village 
carpenter,  with  whom  I  had  formed 
an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive. 

The  date  being  now  fixed  for  our 
departure,  the  whole  of  the  day 
previous  was  to  be  devoted  to 
'packing  up,'  and  early  in  the 
morning  Jemima  ordered  the  black 
cottage  from  the  lumber-room. 

'  Oh,  if  you  please,  ma'am,  I  can't 
find  the  box  nowhere,  ma'am,'  was 
the  answer  of  our  good  l^le  abigail, 
when  requested  to  aid  the  jdbxl  who 
cleaned  the  boots  and  shoes,  in 
bringing  down  my Jbete  noir. 

'  Not  find  the  box  V  exclaimed  my 
wife.  '  Why,  what  can  have  become 
of  it?' 

'  Oh,  if  8  been  overlooked,  Jemima/ 
said  I,  '  or  perhaps  Mary  entered  it 
without  knowing,  and  mistook  it  for 
the  attic  itself— eh,  dear  ?' 


'  I'll  box  your  ears,  sir,  if  you 
plague  me  so  about  my  beautiful 
French  trunk.  But,  Mary,  whore 
can  it  be?' 

'  Well,  ma'am,  I  can't  say,  ma'am^ 
but  they've  stolen  a  lot  of  silver 
spoons  at  Squire ' 

'  Stolen !  What  nonsense,  Mary  I 
but  at  all  events  the  box  must  be 
found)  for  it  is  the  only  one  I  travel 
with.' 

Whereupcm  poor  Mary  goes  off  to 
make  further  inquiries,  and  Jemima 
turns  to  me  and  says,  'Is  it  not 
strange  about  my  box,  dear?' 

'  Very,  my  love,'  I  replied ;  but  as 
I  did  so  I  fear  there  must  have  been 
a  wicked  twinkle  in  my  eye,  for  my 
bride  exclaimed — 

'  Well,  you  know,  dear  Alphonso,, 
if  you  have^layed  me  any  trick,  here 
we  must  remain  for  a  week  at  least,, 
for  this  is  not  a  place  to  buy  a  tra- 
velling trunk  in,  especially  such  & 
beaut&l,  roomy  one  as  mine.' 

'  The  skipper  of  the  steam  vessel 
will  lend  us  his  sea-chest,  dear.' 

'  Nonsense,  Alphonso !  Now  I 
am  sure  you  must  have  hidden  my 
box.' 

'  No,  'pon  honour,  Jemima;  I  can 
see  it  at  this  moment' 

'  Oh,  my  I  what  a  wicked  story !' 

'  I  can  indeed,  love.' 

Upon  this  Jemima  looks  all  round 
the  room,  her  ^reat  eyes  earnest 
with  a  superstitious  belief  in  my 
words,  and  yet  compelled  to  credit 
her  own  senses,  for  certainly  the  box 
was  not  in  the  room. 

'  I  swear  I  can  see  it,  Jemima.' 

At  this  moment  Mary  burst  into 
the  room,  and  began  eagerly  ex- 
claiming, '  Oh  !  if  you  please 
ma'am' 

'  Mary !'— with  stentorian  voice  I 
pronounced  the  word,  and  Mary 
stood  muto  and  hesitating  at  the 
door—'  Go  to  Hammerhead,  down 
in  the  village,  Mary,  and  tell  him  we 
want  the  travelling-boxes.' 

Upon  this  Mary  decamped,  snig- 
gering. 

'What  does  all  this  mean,  Al- 
phonso? You  sorely— no,  I  am 
sure— you  would  not  have  injured 
my  £ELvourite  travelling-trunk — and 
this  our  honeymoon  too !' 

'  No,  dear,  I  have  not  destroyed 
it;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  converted 
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self.' 

With  this  I  placed  mj  arm 
loring];  rooDd  m;  wife's  little  waiet, 
and  bode  hn  look  in  the  diiection 
I  indicated,  juet  ocder  the  window, 
in  ■  sort  <rf  foreconrt.  Am  aha 
fbUowed  my  directknui,  she  gare 
snoh  a  screech  m  I  have  not  hJeanl 
for  maoy  a  long  da;,  eave  in  the 
wilway ;  and  well  it  w«a  no  worae, 
for  two  large  pawa  and  a  Uack 
mozzlo  probnded  from  the  hkck 
cottage,  whioh,  in  tintfa,  made  the 
moat  perfect  kennel  imaginAble,  fist 
it  only  needed  that  th*  caipoater 
Bbonld  cntont  an  aicbed  doonngr  at 
one  end  to  he  in  shape,  dimeneioiui, 
and  iq)p«aiauce  perfectij  snited  to 
the  re^nirementa  of  StingD,  who 
naw,  enjoying  his  otiam  cunt  digtti- 
tatt,  lay  in  it  perfectly  micoBHcioTiB 
of  the  sensation  be  created. 

'  There's  a  aplendid  kennel  for 
Stingo,  Jemima! — why,  whafa  the 
matter?" 

Frran  Jemima's  expression  of  &ce 
I  was  not  qoite  enre  whether  oar 
first  domestic  broil  was  not  on  the 
gridiron  of  paedon,  ready  for  serring 
up;  bnt  a  sense  of  the  hidicrous 
orereame  all  else ;  mi  as  Stingo  at 
that  moment  roused  himself  np, 
walked  leisnrdy  ont  of  his  habito- 
titni,  and  gave  a  yawn  snoh  as  I 


never  nw  equalled  skto  by  dippo,' 
when  he  shows  Am  cavern  of  c^al 
in  tbe  Zoologies  Qaidens,  Jemiiiw 
bmst  into  a  long  and  bear^  Iai^^, 
which  I  could  only  Etop  hj  TGSOTtiDgf 
^to  meeiiB  wMcfa  I  dedine  here  to 
explain. 

My  gcod  ally  Hammeriiead  re- 
ceived as  a  present  at  my  hands  the 
kennel,  and  Stingo  as  rpwhwiy 
I^tee ;  and  I  have  vezy  grave  sos- 
pbiona  that  poor  doggy  was  ulti- 
mately fed  npon  gloo  and  mwdoflt; 
bnt  of  oonrse  th»  was  only  a  Bar> 
mise  never  clearly  ehiddated. 

The  new  packagu  were  finind  all 
that  ocnld  be  deeired,  especiaUy  a 
flat  imperial,  thongh  if  ever  an 
article  was  in  the  least  degras 
rnmpled,  my  darling  hdde  did  not 
bil  to  expatiate  with  fimd  regtet  en 
tbe  merits  of  the  teuumnted  bos, 
and  sfaewoold,  1  believe,  have  bribad 
HammeihEad  to  a  reatitDtifln  ot 
the  object  of  her  affectjons,  had  it 
not  beoi  that  I  ventored  to  hint 
that  the  peiscnial  odonr  of  Stingo 
might,  if  tbe  kennel  were  leeon- 
stmcted  into  her  tiavelling-trank, 
taint  witb  StioKO  perfnme  tbe 
apparel  of  my  beloved,  aad  that  a 
garment  smelling,  however  aUghtly, 
of  tbe  scent  of  Newfi»mdland,  would 
not  be  of  that  lomantio  nattoe  de- 
manded I^  tbe  exigencieBof  a  bcney- 
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ALTHOUGH  ffa^  may  not  ma* 
.  xiage  aJI  things  better  in  France 
fliaa  we  do,  it  is  understood  thai 
they  excel  na  in  the  consinictioii  of 
public  bnildinga;  and  as  theatres 
are  puhlie  baudinffs  to  all  intents 
and  pniposes,  for  tibey  are  buildings 
intended  for  the  pubuc,  and  as  the 
best  plan  for  the  erection  of  theatres 
is  a  subject  discussed  pretty  often,  it 
is  interoBting  to  inquire  how  fsur  our 
ingenious  neighbouxs  have  met  the 
outcry  for  increased  comfort  and 
accommodation  in  the  three  new 
arenas  that  hare  so  recently  reared 
their  stnecoed  stories  upon  the  Place 
da.  Chlitelet  Our  limita  will  not 
permit  us  to  enter  into  an  architeo- 
tmal  descziptlQn  of  the  beauties  or 
defocts  of  either  the  new  Girquoi 
tiie  new  Lyrique,  or  the  new  Gkuet^, 
We  thereKxre  intend  to  take  them 
entirely  from  the  auditors'  point  of 
Tiew. 

And  here  we  must  acknowledge 
our  obligations  to  Monsieur  Ernest 
ilUonnean,  wlio  has  demoted  consi- 
derable attention  to  the  subject  in 
tiie'BeyueFran^aise.'  ISCFUlonneau 
objects — and  we  entirely  agree  with 
him — to  the  general  aspect  of  the 
Chalet  and  the  Lyrique  as  being 
more  like  temples  erected  to  In- 
dusizy,  and  not  to  Art ;  and  tells  us 
that  this  delect  is  not  the  &ult  of 
Monsieur  Dayioud,  the  architect, 
but  ia  attributable  to  the  necessity 
of  the  revenue  exacted  by  the  autho- 
rities, which  compelled  him  to  con- 
sfamct  at  the  aides  of  the  theatres 
'des  boutiques  avee  entresols/  and 
abore  them  'des  appartements  a 
location.'  At  the  Lyrique  the  best 
places  are  reached  in  the  usual  way, 
by  broad  staircases;  and  the  only 
dai  improyemenlfi  noticeable  are 


ladies  can  wait  for  their  car- 
riages in  an  ^egant  salon,  instead  of 
shivering  in  a  draughty,  damp,  and 
dreary  vestibule;  and  next,  if  indis- 
poaed  to  listen  to  the  opera,  the 
visitor  can  loimge  on  a  som,  or  in  a 
comfortable  arm-chair,  by  the  fire  in 
the' salon deconveisdiian.'  Lisize 
the  Lyxique  is  nearly  equal  to  the 


Gom^e  Fzan^aise,  and  will  hold 
about  1500  spectators.  The  seats 
are  ranged  m  balcon,  first  and 
second  loges,  a  gallery,  an  amphi- 
theatre; and  those  hideous  nui- 
sances in  French  theatres — avant 
scenes  —  an  accommodation  for 
which,  we  have  happily,  no  equiva- 
lent in  English. 

The  front  of  the  bouse  is  illumi- 
nated in  a  manner  entirely  novel  to 
those  playgoers  who  have  not  yet 
visited  the  Theatie  Boyal,  West* 
minster,  as  the  new  leasee  has  le- 
christened  our  popular  Alley's. 
Not  a  jet  or  a  globe  of  gas  disturbs 
the  auditor's  vision.  The  light  cornea 
&om  the  dome,  and  is  filtered  through 
ornamented  glass  by  a  powerfid  r^ 
fleeter.  The  audience,  therefore, 
breathe  no  gas;  and  the  atmosphere 
is  pure. 

The  ventilation,  as  well  as  the 
illumination,  was  the  subject  of  a 

rial  commission,  nominated  by 
Prefect  of  the  Seine.  Conduits 
for  the  re^tninoe  of  air  communi- 
cate with  the  dome;  and  the  fresh 
air- is  warmed  by  two  calorifiers,  so 
ananged  as  to  act  either  together  or 
separately*  The  air  is  distributed 
over  the  house  by  means  of  open 
scroll-work  round  the  footlights, 
which  forces  the  air  from  the  actor 
to  the  audience,  and  so  utilizes  it  as 
an  acoustic  agent.  There  is  also 
fiimilar  open  scroll-work  round  the 
proscenium. 

The  Theatre  du  (Mtelet— the 
Cinque— is  a  much  finer  one  than  the 
Lynque,  and  is  ciqpable  of  contain- 
ing 3000  persons.  Its  capacity  in 
this  respect  was  often  tested  during 
the  run  of  the  &mous '  Bothomago/ 
as  it  is  now  for  the  equestrian  spec- 
tacle described  at  the  end  of  our 
paper.  Here  the  lighting  and  the 
ventilation  are  managed  in  the  same 
way  as  at  the  Lyrique^  with  some 
modifications,  ^nie  stage  of  the 
Chatelet  is  as  large  as  that  of  the 
•  Opera  in  the  Bue  Lepelletier,  and^ 
says  M.  i^lkmneau,  'nresents  re* 
sources  unknown  until  this  day/ 
Enormous  soene-doeksaDdaglaced 
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oouriyBid  or  annexe,  at  a  yast  dis- 
tance &om  the  footlights,  permit  the 
fioenic  artist  to  realize  any  flight  of 
fancy.  It  only  needs  the  brush  of 
Mr.  William  Beverley  to  convert  it 
into  a  fairy  dell,  a  submarine  grotto, 
an  elfin  lake,  a  pixy  haunt,  a  flow- 
ery prairie,  or  the  beatific  bower 
of  the  languid  lotus-eater.  The 
Theatre  du  Gh&telet,  continues  our 
authority,  suffices  to  secure  the  re- 
putation of  M.  Davioud. 

The  Gaiete  is  in  the  Square  des 
Arts  et  M6tiers  —  for  they  have 
squares  in  Paris  now — and  was  built 
by  M.  Ousin.  It  will  hold  about 
30OO  people,  and,  allowing  for  the 
difference  of  size  and  situation,  its 
internal  arrangements  i)re8ent  no 
marked  difference  to  its  sister- 
edifices,  the  Gh&telet  and  the  Ly- 
rique. 

The  seats  in  the  new  theatres  are 
large,  soft,  and  commodious— they 
are  arm-chairs  in  &ct  as  well  as  in 
appearance ;  there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  the  man  endowed  by  nature  with 
long  1^,  so  that  he  can  sit  and 
watch  tiie  play  in  comfort,  without 
dtiier  puttmg  his  knees  upon  one 
side  or  doublmg  up  his  discomforted 
limbs  as  if  they  were  appendages 
he  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of.  Ladies 
in  the  amplest  of  evening  costume — 
although  Frenchwomen  are  not  en- 
cased m  so  enormous  a  breadth  of 
crinoline  as  our  £Eur  countrywomen 
— ^would  not  find  their  silks  and 
satins  bulging  out  in  their  own  and 
everybody  else's  way.  A  footstool 
is  placed  near  each  chair — a  conve- 
nience of  which  tiie  ladies  almost 
invariably  avail  themselves.  The 
seats  of  the  arm-chairs  rise  as  the 
visitor  rises:  they  are  constructed 
with  a  strong  spring,  and  double  up 
to  the  back  of  me  seat,  and  so  allow 
the  occupier  to  stand  back,  as  it 
were,  in  his  chair,  and  allow  those 
with  tickets  for  the  same  row  to  pass : 
this-  comfort,  though,  has  its  corre- 
sponding compensation.  The  seats 
are  of  the  newest,  and  the  springs 
are  of  the  strongest;  and,  until  you 
become  used  to  them,  you  feel  as  if 
you  were  riding  side-saddle  on  a  fiery 
charger,  which  you  are  in  momen- 
tary expectation  of  throwing  you, 
or  seated  on  a  padded  bomb-snell, 
that  may  explode  immediately. 


But  even  with  this — ^we  cannot 
say  drawback— with  this  prospect  of 
sudden  and  rapid  ascent,  the  play- 
goer sits,  his  Knees  at  liberty,  un- 
conscious of  those  plagues  of  civilized 
life,  his  coat-tails;  breathing  pore 
air,  without  olfactory  unpleasanby  ; 
his  eyes  undazzled  by  the  glare  and 
smoke  of  chandeliers ;  in  a  tempera- 
ture carefully  regulated ;  witiioat 
the  fear  of  the  box-keex>er  disturbing 
him,  or  the  black  looks  of  the  lady 
sitting  next  him.  To  such  an  ex- 
tent is  the  comfort  oi  the  visitor 
provided  for,  that  at  the  Ghatelety 
when,  at  the  conclusion  of  an  act, 
the  stage  is  filled  with  the  smoke  of 
a  hundred  guns,  he  is  unconsdons 
of  the  taste  of  gunpowder ;  caid 
when  the  curtain  rises  for  the  fol- 
lowing act,  a  well-arranged  system 
of  currents  of  air  has  cleared  away 
the  vapour,  and  the  stage  is  cloud- 
less. 

But  our  friends  in  France  must 
not  be  allowed  credit  for  an  invention 
not  their  own.  Although  they  hsLve 
improved  upon  it,  the  new  system 
of  lighting,  ventilating,  and  seating 
has  been  some  time  practised  in 
America,  and  was  originally  inaugu- 
rated at  the. Opera  House  in  the 
once  gay  but  now  ill-&ted  city  of 
Igew  Orleans. 

As  Frenchmen  cannot  disctiss 
politics  in  their  own  houses,  or  in 
the  caf^s,  it  is  a  great  treat  to  them 
to  hear  public  affairs  hinted  at,  and 
parties  and  public  men  defimded 
and  satirized  at  the  theatres.  Hence 
the  extraordinary  excitement  created 
by  '  Le  Fils  de  Qiboyer,'  which  was 
produced  on  the  isik  of  DecemliBr 
last.  The  author.  Monsieur  Enule 
Augier,  is  a  member  of  the  Academy. 
Originsdly  an  Orleanist,  then  a 
Bepublican,  he  is  now  a  Bonapar- 
tist:  but  through  all  these  changes 
of  opinion,  which  are  not  uncommon 
in  France,  he  has  always  been  a 
thoroughly  liberal  man,  and  the 
hete  nmr  of  that  party  which,  headed 
by  M.  Yeuillot,  is  called  by  its 
enemies  ^LesClericaux.'  The  hatred 
between  M.  Augier  and  M.  Yeuillot 
is  of  long  standing.  Some  years 
ago  M.  Yeuillot  attacked  Piganlt 
Lebrun.  M.  Augier,  whose  wife  is 
a  direct  descendant  of  Lebrun,  con- 
ceived that  the  dead  author's  me- 
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mory  had  been  assailed,  and  duJ- 
lensped  M.  Veailloi  M.  Venillof  s 
leply  to  M.  Angler's  inyitatlon  to 
the  duel  was,  that  his  religion  for- 
bade him  to  shed  blood;  and,  as 
no  swordsman,  be  he  ever  so  acoom- 
plished,  can  fight  by  himself,  the  en- 
counter did  not  take  place. 

There  was  qnite  a  fight  abont 
'Le  Kls  de  Qiboyer.'    No  sooner 
was  it  known  that  the  comedy  was 
the  yehido  of  an  attack  npon  the 
clerical  party,  than  that  party  made 
interest  with  the  empress,  and  the 
production  of  the  piece  was  prohi- 
oited.    M.  Augier  had  an  audience 
witii  the  emperor,  and  requested 
his  Mflyesiy  to  read  his  play,  assur- 
ing bun,  at  the  same  tune,  that  it 
contained  no  attack  upon  religion. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  M.  Augier 
may  have  added  that  his  comedy 
abounded  in  hits  at  his  royal  mas- 
tear's  enemies,  and  in  speeches  de- 
fiandiii^  his  poli^. .  It  was  a  diffi- 
cult position  for  tne  emperor:  he 
must  eilber  disoblige  the  empress 
or  lose  a  means  of  furthering  his 
policy  and  popularity.     He  acted 
with  unusual  astuteness,  and  did 
not  read  the  piece  at  all,  but  said, 
'  M.  Augier,  I  am  conyinced  that  a 
man  of  your  tact  and  talent  would 
not  write  anything  that  would  com- 
promise me  in  giving  your  piece 
permission  to  be  played.     I  will, 
therefore,  only  pray  you  to  read  over 
your  piece  again  carefully,  and  if 
any  sentence  should  strike  you  as 
b^g  too  violent,  to  erase  it'    The 
happy  author  quitted  the  imperial 
presence,  and  altered  the  title  of  his 
.piece  firom  'Les  Glericauz'  to  'Le 
t^  de  Giboyer.' 

All  these  things  bdng  known  and 
understood,  the  excitcaaient  of  the 
Parisian  public  on  the  first  night  of 
the  representation  of  the  comedy 
that  the  empress  had  prohibited,  and 
that  the  emperor  had  permitted,  can 
be  easily  imagined.  Prince  Na|)o- 
leon,  who  entertains  for  M.  Augier 
the  strongest  personal  Mendsfaip, 
was  knowi^  to  be  loud  in  praises  of 
the  new  play,  and  Paris  was  rife 
with  canu!ds  as  to  the  misunder- 
standing between  tilie  empress  and 
the  emperor  on  the  vilal,  political, 
and  polemical  question  of  M.  An- 
gler's comedy.     The  most  absurd 


reports  floated  from  ear  to  ear,  and 
even  the  little  Prince  Imperial  came 
in  for  his  share  in  the  description  of 
the  Tuileries  fiimily  row. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
'Fils  de  Giboyer'  rests  its  claims  to 
distinction  solely  on  the  fact  of  its 
having  been  prohibited;  on  the 
contrary,  apart  from  the  present 
political  situation,  and  with  two  or 
three  personal  '  hits '  omitted,  it  is 
an  excellent,  well-written,  and  in- 
teresting comedy,  as  a  hnd  descrip- 
tion will  prove  to  our  readers.  We 
shall  £gunntate  our  prdcis  by  a  copy 
of  the  playbill,  to  which  we  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  adding  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  relations  of  the  personages 
to  each  other : — 

Lb  Mabqdis  d'Aubebivb    M,  Samacm, 

LbComted'Outreville)        Zaroche. 
(his  distant  relatiTe)     .  /   " 

M.   Mab£chal  (»  bour-l         p^^ 
geois  millionau'«)     .     .  ) 


m.   coxturier   de 
Haute  Sarthe 


."}- 


Mii-ecour, 


Le  Vioomte  de  Vbil-1    ^^   verddhl. 


LIEBB 


I 


Le  Chevalier  de  GertI        ^^y^nd. 

MOISE J     "  '' 

La  Baroitste  Pfeffers  i  Mine,  AmoiM 
(a  widow)    .     .     .    .  f         Plessy, 

Madame  MariEchal(M.)        ^^^^^^ 
Uarechal  8  Moond  wife)  )    " 

All  these  noble  ladies  and  gentle- 
men are  Clericaux,  Anti-Imperialists 
and  Faubourg- Saint -Germanites. 
The  only  other  chM^cters  are 

Giboyer  (a  1^  writer  j    j^  ^^^^ 
for  the  Pths)     ...  J 

Mazimilien  (his  son)    .       „  Ddaunay, 

and 

Fernakde     Mar^ciial  I 

(a  daughter  of  M.  Ma->  MllcFavart, 
rechal  and  his  first  wife)) 

The  first  act  occurs  in  the  fetudy 
of  the  Marquis  d'Auberive.  The 
marquis  is  a  high-spirited  old  gen- 
tleman, and,  as  he  is  a  widower  and 
chadless,  deores  to.  leave  his  titles 
and  estates  to  his  young  kinsman. 
The  Baronne  de  Pfefifers  calls  to 
inquire  after  the  hee^lth  of  the  con- 
valescent marquis.  The  character 
of  the  beffonne  is  presumed  to  have 
a  certain  likeness  to  Madame  Swet- 
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cMae,  a  lady  who  opeos  her  salons 
to  the  paity  bo  sfarongly  saiuized 
by  M.  Angler.  The  baioime  is  a 
tfiJl,  grand  lady,  dressed  in  bkck 
yeLvet  and  foxs,  and  will  be  best 
described  as  a  &shionable  Jesoii, 
The  marquis  and  tibe  baronne  con- 
verse about  'the  party/  and  are 
pathetic  upon  the  subject  of  the 
death  of  the  editor  oi  their  principal 
organ.  This  editor,  called  in  the 
comedy  Deodai^  is  recognized  by 
the  public  to  mean  M.  YeniUot 
The  marquis  informs  the  baronne 
that  he  has  found  a  worthy  successor 
of  '  ce  pauTre  Deedat ' — '  a  cynical, 
Timlen^  diabolic  pen,  thai  spits 
and  splashes ;  one  who,  for  a  mode- 
rate remuneration,  would  pelt  his 
dead  &ther  with  epigrams,  and  eat 
him  afterwards  for  fLve  francs  mate/ 
The  conversation  then  turns  uposi 
the  orator  to  be  chosen  to  lead  the 
campaign  that  is  to  be  commenced 
against  the  University,  and  the 
marquis  declares  that  his  choice 
has  fidlen  on  M.  Mar^chal.  The 
baronne  objects  to  his  inoomx)etence. 
The  marquis  lepfies  that  they  have 
no  need  of  an  eloquent  man,  since 
the  party  supplies  the  orators.  '  M. 
Mar^chal  can  read  as  well  as  an- 
other, I  assure  you,'  says  the  gay 
old  <^a  The  Comte  d'Outreville 
IS  announced,  and  appears  in  the 
person  of  a  young  man  in  dotiies  of 
a  provincial  cut,  whose  mind  has 
bem  careftxUy  tndned  and  clipped 
by  the  prumiig-knifd  of  a  provincial 
iniesi  The  marquis  is  rather  dis- 
gusted with  his  heir,  who  is  deeply 
smitten  with  the  mature  charms  of 
the  baroness,  who,  on  her'Side,  is 
mightily  stricken  with  the  young 
oounfs  armorial  bearings.  The 
count  is  intended  as  a  iype  of  that 
class  of  aristocrat  whisn  penmts 
their  priest  and  party  to  rule  them 
entirely  in  afi^rs  of  tiie  snuJlest  as 
well  as  of  the  greatest  impcnrtanoe. 
The  baroness  takes  her  leave,  and 
the  count  is  sent  by  his  noble  kxnft- 
mun  to  bis  tailor.  IL  Mai^chal  is 
the  next  yiaa^,  and  he  is  ddighted 
with  the  hoBOor  ccmferred  on  him 
of  being  the  'Yendean  of  the  Tri- 
bime '  m  tiie  party*  lfor>6ehal  is  a 
gross,  stopid,  f;ood-himiouxed  bour-^ 
g^eis:  BdDianaiiie,  who  can  be  pup- 
ckaaed  l^  miaasteriBg  to  hia  vaiufy* 


The  dialogue  that  ensues  is  the  per- 
feetioa  of  the  dialogue  of  eomedy, 
teiseaad 


MARQins. — '  Are  yoa  rare  thtt  there 
mnaiiM  no  dxx>p  of  Uberal  Tiros  in  your 

blood  r 

MARfcHALy — *  Cut  yoa  donM  it?* 

Mabquis.« — '  Hare  yon  tompletely  f«- 
nounoed  Yoltalre  and  all  bis  pomps?' 

liASifBCHAL. — *  Don't  mention  the  mob- 
ster's name  to  me.  'Tie  to  faim  and  ha 
friend  BeiHsean  that  we  owe  aU  onr  mie- 
fovtones.  Until  their  doctriaea  am  dead 
and  buried,  nothing  is  sacred ;  aifg  oaimoi 
even  enjoy  one's  fortune  in  peace  and 
quietude.  We  must  have  a  retigion  for 
the  people,  Maiquis.' 

Harqois  (09^)—'  Since  he  is  po  longer 
of  the  people  himself.' 

Maischau — *  I  win  0>  ftuiiher.  Thera 
must  even  be  a  rdigion  Mr  our  daas^  Let 
us  return  to  the  faith  of  ear  fiOhenu 
The  BeToltttion  can  never  be  considered  at 
an  end  antil  we  hare  destroyed  the  Ua»- 
▼ersity — ^that  detestable  haoat  of  Phtto- 
sophy.* 

M.  Ddkr^hal  is  then  infonnedthst 
his  great  opening  siieech  will  he 
written  for  him.  This  is  intended 
as  ahitatM.  Edfler,  who  is  a  faiiona 
legitimist,  and  whose  discourse  was 
known  to  haye  been  prepared  fcx 
him  by  M.  de  M ontoIenibeEt.    Mar^*- 

chalsays — 

• 

'  If  it  needs  but  ooonge  and  coirHetiont 
why— bttt  the  werid  will  hnoir  that  the 
speech  is  not  my  own  V 

Mabquis.^^  Not  iinlcas  you  reveal  the 
fiict  yourself.' 

IfABicuAL. — *  I  hope  yeu  donH  think 
me  capable  of  such  treachery.  To  yon  I 
confess  my  weakness— I  am  in  lore  with 
gloiy.' 

Marc^uis.-^'  Tis  the  passioft  of  great 
souls.' 

Mar6chal,  the  patromzed,  the  pio- 
nooted  and  delighted,  is  dieawsed^ 
M.  Giboyer  is  ushered  in.  Giboytf 
is  the  great  character  of  the  phiy* 
He  represents  the  piurchaBeable 
inress,  mil  of  ial^it^  but  without 
conscienoe;  He  hires  himself  to  the 
Ckricanx,  and  is  engaged  to  pen 
M.  Max^hal's  oraiori(»l  thunder. 
Though  his  jpublic  life  has  been 
entirely  unprmcipledy  Giboyer  is  a 
man  of  the  tenderest  domestie  feel* 
ingg.  His  early  lifd  was  sacnfioed 
fi^tfaesafeaofhiB&theBr:  hiamiddle 
li&  for  hia  son  Maximiiieo,  whoin» 
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the  misfortune  of  his  birih  com- 
pelling to  bear  only  his  motiser's 
name^  Giboyer  had  hronght  up  as  his 
nephew.    Giboyer's  only  thoagbt  is 
of  this  boy,  wlram  he  has  placiad  as 
secretaiy  to  M.  Mar^chaL     Maxi- 
milkn's  position  would  be  a  charm- 
ing one  but  for  two  things— that 
Madame  Mar6chal,  although  a  lady 
of  the  most  spotless  reputation,  is 
fond  of  giving  henelf  romantic  airs, 
and  alBfeoting  £mtastic  minauderies, 
and  bores  Imn  by  makiBg  him  read 
poetry  to  her;  fmd  that  Femande, 
ner    stepdaughter,  always    treats 
him  witn  muked  snperciliousneBB 
and  contempt     The  marquis  and 
the  young  count,  in  fall  Pacisiaa 
costume,  call  on  the  Mardchals,  and 
formally   propose    for    Femande's 
lumd.     Toe   young   couple   meet 
The  count,  who  loyes  the  fidr  and 
portly   baronne,   is  compelled    to 
avow  that  he  makes  the  offiw  in 
deference   to  his  kinsman's  wish, 
and  Femande  promises  to  bear  his 
name  worthily,  if  not  lovingly.  The 
two  —  so   much    twain — are    be- 
trothed.     M.  and  Madame  Mar4- 
chal  are  delighted,  and  the  poor 
girl  sighs,  '  As  well  him  as  an- 
other !'    MasdmiHen  inquires  of  her 
wtj  she   treats   him  with   such 
reserve,  and  gathers  finm  her  re- 
plies that  she  was  of  opinion  that  he 
encouraged  her  stepmother's  follies 
for  tiie  same  reason  as  his  predor 
cessors — that  her  interest  might 
obtain  him  a  bureau.     The  inc&g- 
nant  young  man  proves  how  much 
she  is  in  error  by  immediately  re- 
signing his  position.    Femande  sees 
witli  regret  that  she  has  dei)rived 
him  of  'tis  bread,  and  shows  mm  by 
a  glance  from  eyes  fired  with  sym- 
pathy and  sensibility  how  highly 
she  appreciates   his  sacrifice,  and 
how  deeply  she  regrets  the  wrong 
that  she  has  dona  him.     She  ex- 
plains to  him,  and  aaks  his  pardon, 
and  a  charming  scene  occurs,  in 
which  the  word  love  is  never  ufled, 
but  their  looks,  despLto  themselves, 
speak  for  them;  a  dialogue  follows 
between  Giboyer  and  the  ex-secre- 
tary, to  which  no  brief  description 
could  do  justice,  and   Maximilien 
recognizes  in  the  s^-sacrifioe  of  his 
pseudo-uncle  the  devotion  and  re- 
pentance of  a  fother.    The  fourth 


act  presents  Hie  Clericals  and  the 
Legitimists  in  full  salon.  The 
baronne  holfa  high  festival,  and 
schemes  to  break  off  the  match 
between  Femande  and  the  count, 
and  to  take  the  opening  speech, 
which  is  to  shake  the  Impetialist 
benches  firom  Marshal,  and  give  it 
to  another.  To  this  end  she  sng- 
ge^  to  Madame  Mar^ohal  that 
Fernande  and  Maximilien  love  each 
otilier.  Madame  Mar6chal  is  indig- 
nant, and  asks  counsel  of  her  friend, 
and  the  baronne  advises  the  angry 
lady  to '  pot  Maximilienin  his  placa' 
No  sooner  said  than  done.  Tea  is 
served;  Madame Marfehal sips, and 
says  authoritatively — 

*  Monsieur  MazimUieo,  pat  down  my 
cup!' 

'  Pennit  me,  madame,'  sayi  the  count, 
who  stands  close  by. 

*  ThADk  you,  count,'  sa^rs  madame ;  '  but 
as  the  young  man  is  there  do  jou  hear 
me,  sir?^ 

*  Monsieur  Moximilien !'  interposes  F«y 
nande,  crimson  at  the  outrage,  and  her 
heart  up  in  her  face,  *  will  you  allow  ma 
to  offer  yon  some  more  tea  7* 

*  Madiemoiselle,'  replies  Mazimilien, 
stricken  and  confused,  *1  have  already 
refused.* 

*  But  yon  will  not  refuse  when  my  hand  - 
offers  it,    says  Femande,  radiant  with  the 
glory  of  lorhig  womanhood. 

The  defeat,  the  outrage,  and  the 
scandal  are  oixnplete. 

M.  Mar6cfaal  is  furious  at  being 
thrown  over  by  his  party,  and, 
prompted  1^  the  wily  Giboyer,  who 
promises  that  Maximilien  shall  write 
him  a  speech  in  refutataoa  of  the 
one  he  nas  already  studied,  goes 
over  at  once  to  tiie  other  side.  Bat 
Maximilien  will  not  write.  He  loves 
despairingly,  and  can  find  time  for 
no  other  oocupatkm.  '  What!'  says 
Giboyer,  '  will  you  not  write  to 
crush  the  opinions  before  which 
merit  and  himour  are  an  insufficient 
passport — ^the  opinions  that  separate 
you  from  Femande  f  The  young 
man  resolves,  'although  he  breaks 
his  teeth  to  imprint  them  in  the 
stone:'  he  will  writa  '  Put  on  your 
paletot,'  says  the  seedy  press-man ; 
'  I  never  wear  one;  they  are  too 
hotr 

The  next  diqr  the  basonne  in  fcons 
Madame  Mar^chal  that  M.  deOotre- 
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Tille,  after  the  scandal  of  the  pr»- 
Tloufi  night,  renounces  the  projected 
marriage;  and  Marechal  returns 
from  the  chambers,  jewing  with 
pride  at  having,  thanks  to  Ma^- 
milieu's  8x>eech,  achieved  a  great 
national  triumph.  Mardchal  is  a 
thorough  renegade,  and  avows  his 
republican  sentiments  to  his  preten- 
tious wife.  '  The  sole  distinction,  he 
admits  between  man  and  man*  is 
that  of  fortune.'  Giboyer  'calls  to 
say  that  he  and  Maximilien  are 
about  to  sail  for  America.  Marshal 
is  in  consternation.  Maximilien  is 
his  right  hand — his  right  arm — ^his 
mind — his  pen.  What  will  keep 
him  in  Paris?  Giboyer  answers, 
'  Your  daughter.'  '  Aha !'  says  the 
treble  turncoat,  the  admirer  of  ad- 
vanced opinions, '  my  secretary  dares 
to  raise  nis  eyes  to  my  daughter!' 
But,  fired  with  the  idea  of  more 
speeches,  more  political  successes, 
he  at  last  consents,  but  retracts 
his  sanction  when  he  hears  that 
his  intended  son-in-law's  &ther  is 
the  notorious  Giboyer.  Giboyer, 
who  is  personally  known  to  Mar^ 
chal  under  his  x>seudonym  ot 
Boyergl,  offers  to  exile  himself 
from  France,  but  Marshal  is  in- 
exorable. 'Choose' — this  to  the 
lover — 'between  your  father  and 
my  child!'  But  here  Femande 
rushes  to  the  rescue,  and  declares 
her  intention  of  marrying  the  man 
she  loves;  and  when  the  Marquis 
d'Auberive  offers  to  adopt  Maxi- 
milien, the  scruples  of  the  conceited 
but  good -hearted  bourgeois  are 
vanquished,  and,  according  to  the 
old,  old  formula — ^unhappily  not 
often  verified  in  real  life— the  lovers 
'  are  made  happy. 

We  will  not  speak  of  the  acting 
of '  Le  Fils  de  Giboyer,'  which  was  in 
all  parts  perfect,  but  pass  on  to  M. 
Yictorien  Sardone's  new  and  success- 
ful comedy-drama  at  the  Gynmasa 

As  the  '  Fils  de  Giboyer '  may  be 
considered  a  defence  of  Imperialism 
from  the  L^timist  and  Clerical 
parties, '  Les  Ganaches '  is  an  attack 
on  'frondeurs'  generally — that  odd 
class  of  Retrogressionists  who  find 
symptoms  of  earthquakes  in  stones, 
and  bad  in  everything  modem.  Al- 
most every  charact^  represents  a 
particular  class  or  type.    The  Duke 


de  Bochepeans,  and  his  son  the 
Marquis,  are  the  years  '89  and  '39. 
Fromentel  embodies  the  conunerdal 
man  retired  on  his  rentes;  his  scm 
-—dissipated,  ill-mannered,  brave— 
Jeune  f^rance.  Leonidas  Yauclin— 
kind-hearted  and  rough-tongued— 
the  pure  Bepublican,  who  hates 
alike  king  or  emperor,  and  loves 
only  the  ^rant  people.  And  Mdlle. 
de  Forbac,  the  narrow-minded  old 
devotee,  who,  hardly  understanding 
anything,  hates  everything  she  does 
not  understand.  These  five  oddities 
all  inhabit  the  same  block  in  Quim- 
perl6,  and  various  are  the  discus- 
sions that  arise  from  out  such  con- 
trast of  opinions.  A  daughter  of 
the  old  duke  having  marriei  one  of 
the  people,  has  been  discarded  by 
her  mmily.  Marguerite,  the  only 
offspring  of  the  iU-fiEtted  couple,  is 
received  into  the  'maison  Boche- 
))eans ;'  and  Marguerite  has  a  pen- 
chant for  one  Marcel  Cavalier,  a 
young  engineer,  intended  to  typify 
Progress,  or  rather  the  advance- 
ments, material  and  moral,  of  France 
since  '51 ;  and  as  M.  Cavalier  has 
been  seen  watching  the  house  by 
the  ever-prying  Mdlle.  de  Forbac,  he 
is  interrogated  by  the  Ganaches,  and 
a  hot  discussion  between  the  merits 
of  the  past  and  the  present  is  ^led 
off  in  verbal  volleys  between  the 
patrician  marquis  and  the  practical 
engineer,  terminating  in  a  furious 
cannonade  as  to  the  new  boulevards 
and  streets  in  Paris. 

The  Marqois  (w-ontborf/y). — *  An  engi- 
neer, Monsieur  Cavalier, — ^you  have  indeed 
cboaen  the  career  of  the  moment.  You 
cannot  be  aocased  of  not  knocking  down 
the  stones;  nay— it  is  in  demolition  that 
you  excel — Pif,  paf— o^jt  cCtmc— the  pkk- 
axe  and  the  spade.  Palaces,  mansions, 
churches— down  they  go,  and  on  the  ruins 
of  old  Paris  build  us  a  new  Paris,  with 
railways  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  and 
electric  telegraphs  from  one  window  to  the 
othet^-the  whole  arched  aad  floored,  and 
lighted  and  warmed  with  gas,  like  a  fiK> 
tory,  and  perfumed  with  hot  oil  and  smoke 
— 'twill  be  delicious  I' 

Marcel. — '  I  do  not  know,  Monsieur 
le  Marquis,  if  we  shall  ever  build  you  that 
sort  of  Paris,  but  I  pledge  you  my  word 
that  we  will  never  restore  to  you  the  Paris 
of  the  middle  ages.' 

Marquis. — *  So  much  the  worse ;—  it 
was  a  k>Tely  city/ 
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Mascbl.—*  Daring  the  pest  particu- 
krijr.  Bat  of  which  Paris  do  you  speak, 
marqais?  of  the  Paris  of  Loais  XIV., 
of  Fzands  I.,  of  Charles  Y.,  or  of  Philip 
Augttstos  ?* 

MABQUI8.— 'Ofallt' 

Marcel. — *  Bat  as  one  was  boilt  upon 
the  roias  of  the  other,  joa  cannot,  logically,  • 
regret  more  than  the  first  that  was  demo- 
li^ied — that  of  Julian  the  Apostate.' 

Marquis. — *  I  regret  that  any  noble 
thing  should  fall.* 

Margeu — *  And  so  do  we,  and  in- 
stantly eodeaTour  to  replace  it.  Yon 
spoke  but  now  of  churches.  Withoat  recall- 
ing to  yon  that  'tis  we  who  now  restore 
those  spoiled  by  your  fathers  in  the  z8th 
century,  go  to  St.  Croix,  in  your  own 
parish,  ami  in  the  interior  yoa  will  find, 
near  one  of  the  windows  of  the  vault,  a 
stone  on  which  is  graven  in  antiqoe  ch»- 
neters,  *'  Vh  €J>voto  it  CM8"'^\  that 
rests  of  the  pegan  temple  that  once  stood 
on  the  same  spot.  The  temple  was  beau- 
tiful, no  doubt,  but  it  was  of  the  past, 
and  the  church  rose  triumphantly  over  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  rased  into  the  dust.' 

Marqui8«— *  Oh,  the  church — yes— 
but* 

Maroel  {hoily),'^*  And  why  should 
I  not  obey  the  same  law,  when  I  enlarge 
our  streets  at  the  mere  risk  of  scratdiiug 
the  £i9ades  of  your  hoteb?  They  are 
empty  and  the  street  is  crowded.  Make 
room,  then.  Tou  regret  your  ruins — so  do 
we,  but  I  want  to  pass,  and  I  will  pass. 
I  have  the  right,  in  obedience  to  that 
divine  law  that  everywhere  sacrifices  the 
poesy  of  the  past  to  the  realities  of  the 
present;  for  I  hear  a  voice  that  cries  to 
me  nnceasingly  —  ''Remember  that  yon 
destroy  the  Wont  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Best.  Make  then  your  ibotorint,  that 
your  sons  may  see  where  jou  nave  trod. 
Quick — ^forward!"  And  inspired  by  the 
word  **  Forward,"  which,  like  your  ancient 
battle-cries,  leads  us  to  the  fight  against 
Ignoranca,  Roatine,  Misery,  Hunger,  and 
Grief,  in  this  holy  crusade  of  humanity, 
I  feel  with  pride  that  it  is  I  who  lead  the 
van,  and  that  I  fiy  where  I  list,  astride  of 
obedient,  bridled,  caparisoned,  and  harnessed 
steam.  Then,  hurrah  for  the  train  as  it 
team  across  meadows,  above  the  rivers,  and 
n  the  deep  bosom  of  rocks  I  'Tis  humanity 
flyinff  on  free  wing  towards  the  fataie ;  and 
for  the  ruins  I  ^ock  down  in  passing — 
what  matter?  I  sow  towns  where  I  halt. 
Good  night,  dust,  and  forward  1  Hurrah  I 
The  dead  are  dead  1  Tis  for  the  living  to 
go  fiister  V 

This  is  the  first  time,  we  think, 
that  a  railway  locomotive  has  been 
used  as  a  poetical  metaphor. 


The  indignation  of  the  marquis 
is  only  increased  when  Maroel  ex- 
plains that  he  has  been  examining 
the  Chateau  Bochepeans,  because 
the  new  railway,  of  which  he  is 
engineer-in-chief,  is  to  pass  over  its 
site:  and  when  he  has  gone,  poor 
Marguerite  is  told  by  the  meddling 
old  devotee  that  he  hsa  made  a  pro- 
posal for  her  hand,  which  has  oeen 
ignominiously  rejected.  Marguerite 
&lls  ill,  and  is  tenderly  watched  by 
the  rough  old  r^ublican.  Doctor 
Vauclin ;  and  M.  I^urdou  has  seized 
this  opportunity  of  giving  a  charm- 
ing scene  between  victorious  though 
suffering  faith,  and  rabid,  wrong- 
headed  materialism.  Vauclin  is 
forced  to  confess  to  the  marquis  that 
his  patient  is  dying.  The  marquis 
would  summon  a  physician  from 
Paris— the  nearest  nulway  station  is 
a  day's  journey  from  Quimperle.  He 
would  telegraph  to  Paris,  but  the 
same  objection  applies.  The  good- 
hearted  aristocrat  then  sees  the  error 
of  opposing  the  progress  of  the  age. 

*We  are  in  a  desert  here,'  he  cries, 
*  while  everywhere  else  there  are  roads 
that  devonr  distance,  time,  and  space.' 

He  implores  Vauclin  to  save  her. 
That  stem  materialist  answers : — 

*  Give  me  a  body  to  save,  and  I  will 
try ;  but  how  can  I  administer  to  a  soul 
in  >goo7?  It  is  not  an  unhealthy  organ 
that  afflicts  her,  but  a  cankering  thought 
that  devoun  her.  Give  her  hope,  give 
her  courage ;  but  don't  ask  me  to  cure 
with  physio  the  madness  of  a  young  mind 
dying  of  love.' 

'But,'  says  the  marqais,  'no  ooe  ever 
dies  of  love^  Vauclin ;  you  have  told  me 
•0  a  hundred  times.' 

'  No  r  shouts  the  material  doctor,  '  but 
they  die  of  fever,  and  fever  is  brought  on 
by  love  I' 

In  the  end,  as  we  need  hardly  say. 
Marguerite  marries  the  man  of  her 
heart,  all  the  contending  interests 
uniting  harmoniously  to  produce 
that  desired  effect. 

A  perusal  of  the  two  plays  will 
show  that '  Les  Ganaches  is  as  full 
of  honey  as '  Le  Fils  de  Giboyer '  of 
vinegar.  M.  Augier  has  availed 
himself  of  politics,  polemics,  and  the 
position  of  parties  to  make  a  brilliant 
dramatic  demonstration.  M.  Sardou 
has  fused  aristocracy,  republicanism, 
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ecmaaesoe,  the  new  bcmlevaids, 
&imly  piide,  a  jntijectod  line  of 
xailway,  a  bye  story,  the  tattle  of  a 
oomitry  town,  the  electric  telegraph, 
and  a  finow-storm,  into  a  cluuming 
comedy  of  maoiiers.  At  the  aame 
time  he  has  been  mfficiently  a  oour- 
tier  to  deduce  a  moral  agreeable  to 
the  powers  that  be ;  a  eouzseof  con- 
duct which,  if  it  be  a  leproach  to  a 
dramatiat,  our  own  'divine  Williams' 
may  stand  accused  of. 

Although  the '  military  drama  and 
grand  spectacle  in  5  acts  and  11 
tableanz  of  "La  Frnede  Pekin/" 
was  first  played  in  the  sommer  of 
1861,  yet  there  are  such  peculiarly 
exceptional  ciroomstances  attached 
to  the  piece,  as  to  give  it  nnnsnal 
interests.  The  real  author  of  the 
drama  is  M.  Mocqnart,  the  secretary 
to  the  empeior.  M.  Adolphe 
IVEnnery,  whose  name  appears  upon 
Hie  title-page,  meiely  arranged  the 
piece  dramatically.  That  tiie  em- 
peror'fi  own  secretary  should  write  a 
drama,  to  be  played  at  a  theatre 
almost  entirely  visited  by  the  people, 
and  that  the  positive  hero  of  that 
drama  should  be  an  "RngiiainTiftiij 
and  that  Englishman  the  'Special 
Correspondent  of  tbe  **  Times"  news- 
paper/is  a  proof  that  the  entente  cor- 
diale,  bred  of  Exhibitions,  the  Cri- 
mea, and  no  passports,  is  more  than 
a  mere  diplomatic  form  of  words. 
It  cannot  bb  supposed  that  XxMiis 
Napoleon 'has  any  marked  attach- 
ment for  the  '  Times ;'  and  yet, 
with  tiie  exception  of  the  French 
missionary.  Sir  James  Brownly — tiie 
playbill  does  not  state  whether 
Knight  or  baronet--is  the  principal 
chajracter.  It  would  be  too  much 
to  attempt  to  describe  the  incidents 
of  a  horse  piece  scene  by  scene,  but 
we  may  follow  the  adventures  of  Sir 
James  Brownly  with  some  amuse- 
ment, clouded  though  it  be  with 
the  remembrance  of  the  &te  of  the 
unfortunate  Boultby. 

The  actor,  M.  Clement  Just,  who 
plays  Brownly,  is  admirably  got  up. 
With  his  flaxen  hair,  and  flaxen 
Dundreary  whiskers,  his  buttoned- 
up  coat,  stick-up  collar,  and  trim, 
tmn  xunbrella,  his  spotiess  neatness, 
good-natured  smile,  white  teeth,  and  * 
absence  of  demcHistration  vnth  his 
eyes  and  hands,  he  looked  a  very 


good  type  of  the  1>]and,  sdf-satMed 
Englishman.  Sir  James  Brownly  du 
'Tunes'  boasts  about  his  natiye  land 
almost  disgustingly  ;  and  it  is 
amusing  to  see  how  the  skilful  dra- 
matist, while  permitting  the  Erench- 
man  to  boast  infinitely  more  than 
^ae  EngliahmaD,  throws  all  the  onus 
of  the  'bunkum'  on  the  latiar.  For 
instance,  where  Dominique  i^e  Mis- 
sionary tells  him  that  he  has  been  to 
India,  America,  and  China,  Brownly 
says: — 

'  And  have  you  ever  "been  to  England?* 

DomNiQUE. — *  Yes,  monsieur.' 

Bkownlt. — *  Is  it  not  the  firat  coun- 
try in  the  world  ?* 

DoKiNTQUE. — *  Tes  {smiling),  for  an 
Englishman.' 

Browni/t. — ^*And  Tou  know  our  sol- 
diers r 

The  Sei»eant.— *  I  met  Ihem  in  the 
Crimea ;  fine  fellows  in  face  of  the  enemj, 
but  not  active  in  furnishing  the  canteen 
afler  the  battle ;  and  when  we  bad  fiimshed 
sharing  the  danger  they  were  not  sorry  to 
come  and  share  our  soup/ 

Bbownly.— ♦  Yes,  yes— I  admit  our 
oi^anization  is  not  so  good  as  yours ;  but 
for  the  rest,  England  is  the  first  country 
in  the  world — a  country  held  up  every- 
where as  a  model  for  equality  (?  ),  liberty, 
indastiy — in  fact,  for  all !' 

DoMiKiQUE. — *  Pardon  me— not  for  all. 
Tou  have  the  law  of  primogwiture,  which 
disinherits  children  of  the  same  family  for 
the  profit  and  the  pride  of  one ;  and  then 
the  suffrage,  which  should  be  universal, 
as  is  ours,  is  a  sacred  right,  of  which  you 
disinherit  the  people — &e  children  of  a 
common  country,  as,  among  your  nobility, 
you  impoverish  liie  children  of  one  mother.' 

Brownly  (tcith  animation),  —  *  Yes — 
there  I  am  of  your  opinion — that  is  wroog ; 
but  I  maintain  tfiat,  for  the  rest, — 
TAngleterre  est,  &c.' 

The  Seroeamt.  —  'One  moment  i 
have  heard  that  in  your  army  rank  is  to 
be  bought  with  gold.  'Tis  not  so  with  us 
•—'tis  open  to  every  man ;  every  man  cm 
hny  it,  because  every  man  has  the  where- 
withal to  purchase,  for  It  can  be  bought 
only  with  blood.' 

Bbowklt. — *  Oh  !  I  admit  that  upon 
that  point — ^but  for  the  rest — ^I'Angleterre 
est,  &c.' 

Afterwards,  when  iSbe  sergeant  has 
made  up  his  batch  of  conscripts,  and 
the  drums  are  rolling,  Sir  James 
puts  the  whole  line  of  miurch  out  of 
order  by  appearing  with  an  enor- 
mous letter,  and  asking  for  the  Post 
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Office.  When  it  Is  pointed  oat  to 
lum,  he  explains,  with  singular  want 
of  leser/e  for  an  Englishman,  that 
it  is  to  send  off  his '  correspondance 
poor  le  "Times;''  nne  lettre  qui 
partsit  ponr  le  premier  pays  da 
monde!' 

Sir  James  Brownly  accompanies  the 
nnited  armies  to  China,  and  has  a 
troop  of  English  soldiers  to  protect 
him.  The  French  begin  to  skir- 
mish, and  the  outpoets  of  the  antago- 
nistic annies  engage  hotly.  On 
comes  the  '  Times'  baronet,  and,  in 
the  middle  of  a  furious  fusillade, 
caJmly  sits  down  upon  his  camp- 
stool,  takes  out  his  portable  Seek, 
and  begins  describing  what  is  pass- 
ing. 

'Moosiear,*  sajs  the  French  sciigeatit, 
'  the  enemy  is  advancing,  and  this  spot 
will  floon  be  the  loene  of  the  battle/ 

*  Tci»  I  know/  says  the  "Times"  cor- 
respondent. A  bullet  pierces  the  sheet 
of  paper  he  waa  writing  on,  and  he  calmly 
takes  another. 

*Moa  Dieu — quel  sang-froid  t'  says  the 
sergeant.  '  Bat  mtmsieur — you  had  better 
go  to  the  rear.' 

« Why?*  asks 4heT.C. 

'  You'll  be  out  of  danger.' 
,    *  But  I  shan't  be  able  to  see. 

•What  matter?' 

*  What'matter !  I  came  out  here  as  the 
conrespondent  of  the  "Times" — the  first 
newspaper  in  the  first  country  in  the 
world.  I  can't  describe  properly  if  I  don't 
see  properly:  I  can't  see  properly  if  I  am 
not  to  the  front.' 

'But [you'll  be  killed!'  urged  the  Ser- 
jeant. 

*  Possibly,  but  I  must  do  my  cor- 
respondence.' 

Gnicik,  bang,  whiz,  fizz,  go  the 
bullets,  and  the  T.  C.'s  green  wide- 
awake is  diot  from  his  head.  He 
goes  on  writing  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. 

•Monsieur,  monsieur, — your  hat!'  says 
the  sergeant,  pointing  to  his  bare  head. 

*  Thimk  you,'  says  the  unconscious  cor- 
respondent ;  *  I  took  it  off  because  it  was 
so  hot  1' 

The  sergeant,  completely  out  of 
patienoe  with  such  a  wanton  risk  of 
nfe,  cries — ^"This  shall  not  be!'  and 
snatches  the  pen  from  the  baronial 
correspondent's  hand. 
•  The  T.  C.  follows  him  towards  the 
foe,  crying  piteously — 


*  GiTO  me  back  my  pea  I  give  me  back 
my  pen  I  I  have  to  do  my  correspondence 
for  the  •*  Times  " — ghre  me  hack  my  pen !' 

It  is  only  justice  to  the  Pariaiaa 
gamin  to  say  that  every  one  of  these 
salient  characteristics  of  British 
pluck  is  loudly  applauded. 

When  taken  prisoner  by  the  Chi- 
nese, our  special  correspondent 
maintains  the  same  lofty  and 
haughty  bearing,  and  abuses  the 
mandarins,  the  emperor,  and  other 
high  functionaries,  with  an  impar- 
tiality and  an  inveteracy  worthy  of  a 
Briton. 

In  his  last  scene,  when  he  is  being 
led  to  execution,  he  dilates  to  a  Chi- 
nese woman  as  to  his  pangs  in  part- 
ing not  only  &om  life,  but  from  the 
dear  wife  and  children  he  leaves  in 
ihe  land  he  loves  so  well.  The 
woman,  who  thinks  that  her  brother 
can  procure  his  pardon,  says — 

*  Do  not  despair— do  not  give  way.' 

*  Give  way  1  repeats  the  Englishman,  in 
bad  French — 'Don't  be  alarmed;  I  shall 
conceal  my  emotion.  I'll  hide  my  tears 
before  these  men,  for  I  know  how  to  sas- 
taia  tiie  honour  of  the  first  nation  in  the 
world  1' 

The  girl  runs  to  her  brother, 
whom  she  finds  fast  asleep.  She  tries 
in  vain  to  rouse  him ;  she  ceases  her 
fruitiess  endeavour  when  she  is  told 
that  he  sleeps  the  sleep  of  opium. 
Had  the  girl's  brother  n<lt  indulged 
in  that  detestable  vice,  Browoly 
would  have  been  saved.  The  man- 
darin orders  the  execution  to  pro- 
ceed, and  the  soldiers  approach  tneir 
victim. 

•Don't  touch  me!'  says  Brownly,  with 
a  last  flash  of  Britannic  pride ;  *  I  will 
follow  you.  Opium  I — oh  I  'tis  an  odious 
commerce,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  justice  of 
Heaven  that  wills  that  I,  an  Englishman, 
should  be  the  victim  of  the  dreadful  traffic ! 
Yes — 'tis  you  who  kill  me,  my  country- 
men ! — but  'tis  only  the  fault  of  some  few, 
and  I  will  shout  again,  to  my  last  breath, 
*•  England  is  the  first  country  in  the 
world !"    Now — I  am  ready !' 

And  the  heroic  braggart  is  march- 
ed off  to  his  death. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  govern- 
ment exploits  the  theatres  pretty 
considerably.  Those  Frenchmen — 
and  there  are  plenty  of  them — ^who 
are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  consti- 
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taisaa,  laws,  and  customs  of  Gieat 
Britain,  wonld  sappose  that  the '  Col- 
leen Bawn'  was  a^  wise,  measure  for 
the  creation  of  symp^y  for  Ireland, 
and  the  'Peep  o'  Day'  a  sort  of 
feeler  or  avant  courier  to  the  enact- 
ment of  remedial  laws.  And  no 
donbt,  on  the  same  principle,  'Lord 


Dundreary'  has  been  invented  simply 
to  keep  the  middle  classes  ijpL  good 
humour,  and  to  assure  them  that 
the  members  of  the  aristocracy  are 
too  listiess  and  supine  to  take  any 
actiye  part  in  domestio  or  fbieign 
politics. 


ANSWEE  TO  ENIGMA  FOE  ST.  VALENTINE'S  DAY. 

(Page  167.) 

OFT  standing  near  the  crowded  mill, 
Or  where,  beneath  the  flower^deck'd  hill. 
The  beehiyes  stand,  with  joyous  thrill, 

I  hear  a  hum — 


When  from  yon  iyy-mantled  tower. 
The  bell  tolls  out  the  midnight  hour, 
I  wake,  and  start  to  feel  thy  power. 

Bloodthirsty  hug. 

When  lovers  hand  in  hand  by  night, 
Gaze  on  the  moonlit  sea,  and  plight 
A  troth  of  never-ending  might. 

It's  ail  Huicnua. 


B. 


^^i^^^^^^ 


^ 
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SCHILLEB*S  BALLADS. 

(With  two  IixtiBTBATions.) 


AMONG  Scliiller's  poems  there  is 
one.  class,  not  nmnerons,  but 
of  all  his  iviitmgs  nndonbtedly  the 
most  popnlar  in  Germany.     There 
are  but  seventeen  of  them,  which  he 
himself  used   to   call   '  Balladen/ 
They  form  the  stock  and  storehouse 
for  all  official  recital  of  poems  in  the 
German  schools ;  and  without  read- 
ing the  '  Burgschaft/    hardly  any 
English  boy  has  learnt  his  German. 
Nearly  aU  of  these  ballads  were  writ- 
t^  in  1797,  about  the  time  when 
Schiller  commenced  his  great  tra- 
gedy of  'WaUenstein/    It  was  the 
period  of  his  closest  intimacy  with 
Goethe.    Both  poets,  living  tiken  in 
the  same  town,  at  Weimar,  met  al- 
most daily;  they  directed  in  com- 
mon the  Weimar  Theatre,  as  they 
had  published  jointly  the  celebrated 
epigrams  on  the  whole  literature  of 
the    periodj   under    the    title    of 
'  Xenien/     We  happen  to   know 
that  they  likewise  communicated  to 
each  other  the  subjects^  of  tiiese  bal- 
lads; and  the  style  of  either  poet 
approached  so  much  just  at  that 
particular  time  to  the  style  of  the 
other  that  in  some  of  Goethe's  bal- 
lads—especially in  the    '  Bride  of 
Corinth  ^— -a  chord  of  Schiller's  lyre 
resounds ;  whilst  '  The  Cranes  of 
Ibycus,'  first  undertaken  by  Goethe, 
but  afterwards  written  by  Schiller, 
would  haedly  be  doubted,  even  by  a 
fine  critic,  as  being  a  x>oem  of  the 
former,  had  it  ever  appeared  in  his 
works.     There  is,  however,  in  the 
larger  number  of  Schiller's  ballads 
a  marked  difference  from  those  of 
Goethe.    It  may  be  questioned  whe- 
ther   Schiller's    poetic    narratives 
ought  to  be  called  ballads  at  all. 
With  the  type  of  the  dd  English 
ballad  they  certainly  do  not  coin- 
cide.    The   tone   of  the  genuine 
popular  ballads,  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  us,  mostly  devoid 
of  the  names  of  their  authors,  is 
purely  lyrical;  they  are  short,  and 
can  be  sung,  as,  instead  of  giving  a 
circumstantial  narrative  of  tiie  fact, 
they  rather  paint  the  feelings  which 
the  fi&ct  awakens  in  the  himian  soul. 
Sentiment  is  musical,  narrative  is* 
Toib  m. — ^iro.  in. 


not;  and  thus  the  true  ballad  is 
capable  of  composition.  This  type 
piedominates  in  Goethe's  ballads; 
ids  '  King  of  Thule,'  his  '  Erlkonig/ 
his  '  Ghost  on  the  Castle  Tower,'  all 
written  in  the  simplest  style,  and  at 
the  same  time  all  very  i&ort,  have 
frequently  been  composed;  whilst  we 
know  but  one  of  Schiller's,  the  'Alpine 
Hunter,'  in  the  chaiming  compo- 
sition of  IVanz  Schubert.  SchiUer 
was  more  oratorical  and  philoso- 
phical than  musical;  his  language 
IS  so  rich,  ftdl,  and  harmonious,  that 
every  addition  of  a  melody  would 
overload  its  beauty :  every  line  of 
lus  is  written  for  declamation,  very 
few  for  composition.  So  his  ballads 
are,  for  the  most  part,  rather  long, 
full  of  description,  and  conveying  a 
detailed  narrative  of  the  £acts  which 
form  their  subjects.  We  should  call 
them  poetical  tales  rather  fbaa  bal- 
lads. 

Their  subjects  axe  taken  from 
various  sources.  After  the  year 
1789,  when  Schiller  was  appointed 
Professor  of  History  in  we  Uni- 
versity of  Jena,  he  for  several  years 
devoted  himself  to  this  special  study 
of  history,  of  which  the  fruits  are 
before  us  in  his '  Thirty  Years'  War/ 
and  the  'Bebellion  of  the  Ketiier- 
lands.'  From  these  studies  he  ob- 
tained the  subjects  for  his  historical 
tragedies,  although  they  were  writ- 
ten no  less  than  ten  to  fifteen  years 
after  this  appoinisnent  as  professor. 
On  this  occasion  he  fell  m  with  a 
great  deal  of  stray  reading,  which 
furnished  him  also  witJi  the  subjects 
for  many  of  the  ballada  Several  of 
them  are  taken  from  antiquity^ 
amongst  which  shines  the  glorious 
'Eleuainian  Festival,'  a  celebration 
of  the  invention  of  agriculture  and 
its  influence  on  the  civiHzation  of 
mankind.  Others  are  derived  from 
the  romantic  and  chivalrous  legends 
of  the  middle  ages ;  and  it  is  to  this 
class  that  the  'Diver'  and  'Glova' 
belong. 

The  illustrations  to  these  two  bal- 
lads in  the  present  number  of '  Lon- 
don Society '  are  borrowed  from  the 
splendid  edition  of  Schiller's  poems 
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by  the  pnblifihing  fiim  of  Gotta,  at 
Stuttgart,  who  hold  the  copyright 
of  all  Schiller's  works.  It  is  illus- 
trated with  arabesques  and  photo- 
graphs after  drawings  of  some  of  tibe 
best  liying  draughtsmen  in  Ger- 
many ;  and  we  know  of  no  finer  work 
of  German  typography  and  drawing. 
The  exquisite  elegance  and  elaborate 
design  of  these  small  plates,  mel- 
lowed down  in  shade  and  outline  by 
the  skill  of  the  photographer,  have 
caused  quite  a  sensation  in  the 
artistic  world.  The  edition,  which 
was  commenced  at  the  centenary 
commemoration  of  Schiller's  birth- 
day in  1 8 59,  will  be  completed  in  a 
few  more  numbers.  Arthur  Yon 
Bamberg,  Charles  Piloty,*  Maurice 
Yon  Schwindt,  Julius  Schnorr,  and 
seyend  others,  are  engaged  for  this 
publication.  The  original  of  one  of 
our  two  woodcuts,  where  the  bold 
youth,  with  a  parting  look  upcm  the 
fiGunting  princess,  walks  towards  the 
edge  of  the  cliff,  by  Ferdinand  Piloty, 
is  much  appreciated  by  German 
critics:  the  second  has  not  obtained 
the  same  approval,  as  the  elegance 
of  execution  does  not  suit  the  he- 
roism of  the  deed.  We  may  add, 
that  we  should  like  to  see  ihe  leo- 
pards with  more  of  the  cat  about 
them,  and  less  of  the  seal 

The  subjects  of  Schiller's  ballads 
are  not  of  his  own  invention,  but 
(with  the  exception  of  the  '  I>istri- 
bution  of  the  World,'  and,  perhapSj 
tiie  '  Alpine  Hunter '),  rest  upon  le- 
gendary poetry.  The  story  of  the 
'  Glove '  Schiller  obtained  from  a 
book  by  Saint-Foix,  a  French  writer 
of  light  literature  in  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  This  one 
work  of  his,  however,  bearing  the 
title, '  Essais  Historiques  sur  Paris,' 
is  more  solid  than  the  rest,  and  con- 
tains a  number  of  anecdotes  illus- 
trating the  changing  spirit  of  civi- 
lization in  France  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  French  monarchy.  The 
story  of  the  '  Glove,'  however,  is 
older    than   Saint-Foix,   since  the 

*  Charles  Piloty  is  known  in  England  by 
Ilia  great  picture  in  the  late  International 
Exhibition :  '  Nero  proceeding  over  the 
burning  ruins  of  Rome.'  Even  with  a 
colour  too  cool  for  the  English  ey«,  the 
signaliy  grand  and  noble  design  of  this 
worlc  gained  the  admiration  of  ererybody. 


Spanish  poet  Lope  deYega  (156a- 
1635)  already  treated  the  subject  in 
one  of  his  numberless  plays,  under 
the  titie  of  '£1  Guante  de  Dona 
Blanca'  (' Lady  Blanche's  Glove'}, 
although  he  transferred  the  scene 
from  the  court  of  France  to  that  of 
Portugal.  Schiller's  poem  we  give 
here  from  Sir  K  Lytton  Bulwer's 
translation. 

A  Talk. 

Before  bis  lion-court, 
To  see  the  grisly  sport, 

Sstthekiog; 
Beside  him  grouped  his  prlncelj  peers, 
And  dsmes  aloft,  IncircUng  tiers, 

Wreathed  rouod  their  blooailng  ring. 

• 

King  FVands,  where  he  sate^ 
Baised  a  finger ;  Tswncd  the  gatfl^ 
And  slow,  trook  his  repose, 

A  LKmgoes ! 
Dmnbly  he  gased  sroand 
The  fbe-encircled  grovnd ; 
And  with  a  luj  gspe^ 
He  stietdied  his  lordly  ihape, 
And  ehook  his  csreleai  msne   , 
And— laid  him  down  agabi. 

A  finger  rslsed  the  klnn^ 
And  nimbly  have  the  gwad 
A  second  gate  unbarred ; 
Forth,  with  a  rushing  spring; 

A  TiosB  sprang  I 
Wildly  the  wild  one  yelled. 
When  the  Lion  he  beheld; 
And.  bristUng  at  the  loolc. 
With  his  tail  his  sides  he  strook. 
And  rolled  his  rabid  tongos ; 
In  numy  a  waiy  ring 
He  swept  roond  the  forest  Ung, 
With  a  fell  and  ratUf  ng  soond  { 
And  laid  him  on  the  groond, 

Grommelllng. 

The  king  raissd  his  finger;  then 
Lei^wd  two  Lbopabds  from  the  den 

With  a  bound ; 
And  boldly  bounded  they 
Where  the  crouching  tiger  lay^ 

Terrible  I 
And  he  griped  the  besstsln  hisdeadly  hold ; 
In  the  grim  emtesoe  they  grappled  and 

rolled: 
Boae  the  lion  with  a  roar. 
And  stood  the  strife  before; 
And  the  wild-cats  on  the  spot, 
IVom  the  blood-thirst  wrotli  and  hoU 

Halted  sUlL 

Kow  firom  the  balcony  abonrs 
A  snowy  hand  let  fell  a  glove : 
Midway  between  the  beasts  of  prej. 
Lion  and  tiger,— there  It  Isy, 
The  winsome  lady's  glore  1 
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F«ir  GanigoDdB  nld,  with  a  tip  of  aooni. 

To  the  knli^t  DelorgM,  *  If  the  lore  jon  here 

sworn 
Were  as  gallant  and  leal  as  yon  boast  It  to  be, 
I  might  aak  yott  to  bring  back  that  glore  to  me  !* 
The  knight  left  the  place  where  the  lady  late ; 
The  knight  he  haa  paased  thnragh  the  fearftal 

g*te; 
The  lion  and  tiger  he  aiooped  above. 
And  hlB  Ongers  have  cloeed  on  the  lady's  gtoTO ! 
All  shuddering  and  stnnned,  they  beheld  hhn 

thtrre, — 
The  noble  knights  and  the  ladles  fair; 
Bttt  load  was  the  Joy,  and  the  praise  the  while 
He  bore  back  the  glore  with  hb  tranqnU  smile  1 

Mntfa  a  tender  look  In  her  softening  eyei» 
That  promised  rewaxd  to  his  warmest  slgh^ 
Fair  Gnnlgonde  roee  her  knight  to  grace ; 
He  tussed  the  glove  in  the  lady's  ftce ! 
*  Nay,  spare  me  the  guerdon,  at  least,*  quoth  he ; 
And  he  left  for  ever  thatfklr  ladye  I 

The  '  BiTor '  is  based  upon  a 
gemune  tradition,  which  is  so  quaint 
and  curious  that  we  beg  leaye  to 
put  it  before  our  readers  in  a  faith- 
ful translation  from  the  Latin  of 
the '  Mundus  Subterraneus/  or '  Un- 
derground World/  by  Athanasius 
Xircher,  the  learned  Jesuit,  a  book 
published  in  1665,  which  contains 
quite  a  number  of  odd  stories,  and 
from  which  we  know  that  Schiller 
took  the  subject  of  his  *  Direr  :'— 

'  In  this  place  (says  old  Athana- 
siuB,  speaking  about  the  depth  of 
the  seas)  '  I  will  add  a  story,  which 
happened  in  Sicily  at  the  time  of 
King  Frederick.*  There  was  then 
in  Sicily  a  most  celebrated  diver  by 
name  of  Nicholas,  whom,  from  his 
feats  in  swimming,  they  commonly 
called  "  Pesce  Cola,"  which  means 
"Fishliricholas."  Being  familiar  with 
the  sea  from  early  youth,  and  won- 
derfully tolled  in  swimming,  he 
busied  himself  nearly  always  with 
collecting  at  tiie  bottom  of  the  sea 
mtissels,  corals,  and  such-like  things, 
by  the  sale  of  which  he  made  a  lue. 
His  habits  were  so  changed  by  thus 
inhabiting  tlie  water  that  he  would 
remain  in  the  sea  sometimes  for  four 
or  five  days,  Uving  on  raw  fish. 
Several  times  he  went  and  returned, 
swimming,  to  Calabria,  carrying  let- 
ters for  hue;  iliey  even  say  that  he 
more  than  once  reached  the  Lipari 
islands  by  swimming.  Sometimes 
ships  would  meet  him  in  the  midst 

♦  Either   King  Frederick  the  First,  or 
Second,  80  that  the  story  would  belong  to 
.  the  first  half  of  the  fom-teentb  oeatury. 


of  the  stormy  and  soiging  gulf  to- 
wards Calabria,  so  that  they  at  first 
eight  took  him  to  be  a  monster  of 
the  deep ;  some  of  the  crew,  how- 
ever, recognized  him,  and  he  was 
taken  on  board.  When  asked  where 
he  went  in  a  sea  subject  to  so  many 
squalls,  lie  answered  that  he  carried 
letters  to  I  do  not  know  which 
town,  keeping  them  in  a  leather  belt 
cleverly  shut  by  a  sort  of  pulley, 
so  that  they  should  not  be  spoilt 
by  ^e  water  around.  He  then,  after 
a  long  conversation,  would  take  a 
hearty  meal,  say  good-bye  to  the 
sailors,  and  once  more  resort  to  the 
sea.  He  is  even  SBid  to  have  changed 
his  nature  and  organization  from  the 
perpetual  stay  in  the  water  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  be  nearer  an  amphi- 
biimi  than  a  man:  so  that  a  web 
grew  between  his  fingers  as  in  a 
goose's  feet,  and  his  lungs  expanded 
so  much  that  they  contained  air 
sufficient  for  a  whole  day's  respira- 
tion. 

'  Now  when  the  King  of  Sicily 
once  visited  Messina,  as  he  had 
heard  so  many  strange  stories  about 
tins  diver,  he  was  curious  to  see  the 
man,  and  ordered  him  to  be  sum- 
moned to  his  presence,  which  was 
done,  after  they  had  sought  him  for 
a  long  while  over  land  and  sea.  The 
king  had  heard  marvellous  things 
concerning  the  neighbouring  Cha- 
rybdis,  and  having  now  obtained 
such  a  good  opportunity  he  resolved 
on  exploring  the  inner  structure  of 
the  Charybdis,  seeing  that  he  could 
find  no  better  means  than  through 
this  Nicholas.  Then  he  ordered 
him  to  dive  down;  and  as  Nicholas 
seemed  somewhat  reluctant,  and 
pretraded  many  dangers  to  exist 
were  which  he  alone  knew,  the 
king,  to  make  him  more  willing  for 
the  work,  had  a  flat  goblet  of  gold 
thrown  down  there,  and  promised 
him  that  if  he  brought  it  back  he 
should  have  it  Nicholas,  allured 
by  the  gold,  accepted  the  condition, 
and  precipitated  himself  instantly 
into  the  deepest  whirlpool,  where  he 
remained  about  three  quarters  of  on 
hour,  whilst  the  king  and  all  by- 
standers were  waiting  for  him  witli 
great  anxiety.  At  last  he  came 
pushing  up  from  the  innermost  vor- 
.  tex  with  a  powerful  rush,  holding 

T  a 
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out  and  hrandkhing  the  bowl  tri- 
mnphantly  in  hk  haiid.  They  took 
him  to  tile  palace,  where,  feeling 
somewhat  weak  after  his  great  ex- 
ertion, he  xefreefaed  himself  with  a 
hearty  dinner,  and  had  a  little  sleep. 
Being  then  taken  to  the  king,  and 
ai^ed  about  all  thmgs  he  had  seenai 
the  bottom,  he  spoke,  as  th^  say, 
to  the  king  as  follows : — "  Meroifal 
long,  I  haYS  done  as  yon  oomr 
manded  me,  bai  I  ^hoold  never 
haye  ob^ed  your  commaod,  even  if 
you  had  promised  me  one  half  of 
yonr  kingdom,  had  I  known  before 
what  I  Imow  now:  for  because  I 
thought  it  hazardous  not  to  obey 
my  long,  I  haye  hazarded  the  boldest 
feat  of  aU."  The  king  asking  why 
it  was  so  hazardous,  ne  answered, 
"  There  are  four  things,  lord  king, 
which  render  this  plaoe  so  horrible, 
as  it  really  is  impenetrable  not  only 
to  diyers  like  myself,  but  to  the 
very  fishes.  First,  the  rusih  of  a 
current  from  the  innermost  recesses 
of  the  ocean,  which  hardly  any  man, 
be  he  ever  so  strong  and  skilled, 
could  resist:  nor  haye  I  myself  been 
able  to  pass  through  it,  but  was 
obliged  to  descend  to  the  deep 
through  other  kxmfaoles.  Second,  the 
multi^de  of  reera  that  are  in  the 
way  here  and  there,  below  which  I 
could  baldly  glide  without  the  mani- 
fest danger  of  being  killed  or  fisyed. 
Third,  the  surge  of  the  waters  in 
the  straits  below,  which  break  forth 
with  an  immense  power  from  the 
innermost  entrails  d  the  rocks,  and 
turning  in  opposite  directions  pro- 
duce such  a  formidable  gyration  that 
a  man  will  nearly  die  in  it  from 
sheer  fright  Fourth,  the  herds  of 
immense  polypi  which  stick  to  the 
sides  of  the  rooks  horrified  m^  with 
their  arms  stretching  out  iar  and 
wide,  of  which  I  saw  one,  the  mere 
pulp  of  which  was  lar^  than  a 
man's  body,  and  the  arms  not  below 
ten  feet  in  length :'  had  these  fol- 
lows caught  me  in  their  arms  it 
would  haye  been  certgun  death,  as 
they  would  haye  drawn  me  to  them, 
and  killed  me  by  their  sole  embnoe. 
There  are  also  on  watch,  in  the 
cayems  of  the  reefe  near  by,  atro- 
cious fish,  called  dogfish"  (yulgo, 
Fesce  cane),  ''whose  jaws  have  three 
rows  of  teeth,  being  about  the  size 


of  dolphins,  from  whose  foroeity 
there  is  no  escape :  for  if  they 
caught  a  man  in  their  teeth  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  he  would  be 
done  for,  since  there  is  no  sword  nor 
dagger  so  finely  steeled  but  the  bite 
of  these  monsters  would  surpass 
them  in  cutting  anything  in  twam." 
'  After  he  had  explamed  this  m 
its  order,  they  asked  him  how  he 
had  been  able  to  find  the  goblet  so 

Suickly;  upon  which  he  answered, 
be  powerral  currentB  and  counter- 
currents  in  the  water  had  not  allowed 
the  goUet  to  descend  in  a  straight 
line,  but  it  had  been  thrown  out  hy 
the  boiling  waters  much  in  the  same 
way  as  he  himself  had  been  tiuown 
out,  and  thus  he  had  discovered  it  in 
ak&dof  hoUowintherodos;  ibrhad 
it  once  gone  to  the  bottom  theoie  would 
have  been  no  hope  whatever  for 
recovering  it  in  such  a  boiling  of  the 
tide  and  rush  of  the  vortex;  fbr  the 
whirlpools,  now  swallowed  up  in 
the  aoyss,  now  vomited  out  again, 
were  surging  with  sudi  avehemence 
that  there  was  no  power  able  to 
withstand  them.  Moreover,  the 
waters  were  so  deep  in  that  very 
place  that  they  covered  the  eye- 
sight with  almost  a  Gimmeiian  dark- 
ness. 

.  '  Then  they  asked  him  about  the 
inner  formation  of  the  steaitB,  and 
he  said  they  were  complicated  with 
numberless  rocks ;  and  the  flux  and 
reflux  of  subterranean  waters  run- 
ning between  the  roots  of  these 
rocks  as  the  tides  changed  were  the 
real  cause  of  those  perturbations  on 
the  Burfoce  which  the  saalars  there 
experience,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  their  ships. 

'  Then  they  asked  him  if  he  had 
pluck  enough  once  more  to  try  the 
bottom  of  the  GharybdiB,  and  he 
said  no.  He  was  tempted,  however, 
a  second  time  by  a  bag  fall  of  gold 
coins,  which,  being  attached  to  agob- 
let  of  great  value,  was  thrown  into  the 
Gharybdis;  and  allured  by  the  al- 
mighty lust  of  gold,  he  rushed  once 
more  headlong  into  the  whirlpool, 
but  never  appeared  agam,  having 
perhaps  been  drawn  by  the  tides 
mto  tne  labyrinths  of  rocks,  or  be- 
come a  prey  to  the  fish  which  ho 
dreaded  so  muidL 
'  This  story,  as  it  was  written  in 
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the  tojal  lecords,  and  commnnl-  waters,  the  terrible  fifth  aoA  po- 
rted to  me  l^  the  Muter  of  tbe  lypi  aro  not  omittod;  but  to  the 
Boll^  I  thought  fit  to  inaert  here,  Becood  attempt  of  the  direr  the 
that  nme  light  might  he  thrown  cm  noble  motiTe  of  love  is  lent,  and 
tbe  whiiliiig  oairenta  of  tiie  seas.'  with  a  warm  Bympathy  we  follow 
Thna  fiu  AtfaanaHiia  Eiroher.  the  hapleaa  youth  to  hia  horrible 
And  thia  ia  the  groimdwork  on  gtvn.  The  crealioii  of  tbe  poet  ia 
which  the  great  poet  raieed  hia  not  neceaaarily  the  hatching  of  new 
glorions  creation.  The  former  is  a  atoriee  from  a  fertile  brain  (olher- 
cmJooB  anecdote  connected  with  a  wise  Shakspe&re  would  not  be  an 
natoial  phenomenon ;  and  the  calaa-  original  poet,  as  few  of  hia  plots  are 
bophe  la  bnilt  npon  the  low  moti've  his  own  invention) ;  bat  it  ia  qnito 
of  BTarioe  in  a  prcdearaonal  man.  as  mnch  the  elevslion  of  ooaree 
The  jwe*  makes  nse  of  many  cha-  neahty  to  a  sphere  in  which  wo  see 
raoteristia  lines  in  the  old  story :  man's  soul  and  purpose  ennobled 
the  goUet,  the  labyrinUi  of  rocks,  b?  grand  and  wortby  paadon. 

■ -^,    of    the  G.K. 
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MY  PIEST  AND  LAST  BALLOON  ASCENT. 


IT  is  now  about  fifteen  years  ago 
that  some  bnsiness  connected 
with  the  navigation  of  the  Danube 
kept  me  for  some  months  in  Vienna. 

As  my  engineering  bosiness  did 
not  employ  me  more  than  an  hour 
or  two  a  day,  I  should  have  soon 
found  my  time  hang  heavy  on  my 
hands  .even  in  that  gay  and  motley 
dly,  had  I  not  by  chance  made  the 
acquaintaQce  of  the  aoooinplished 
ana  sdentifio  Mons.  Xavier  Qallard. 
I  met  this  gentleman  first  at  the 
table  dlidto  of  my  hotel,  the '  Kaiser 
Elizabeth/  and  a  chance  question  or 
two  about  Hungarian  wines  soon  led 
to  an  acquaintGUQce. 

Mons.  Xavier  Gallard,  as  &r  as  I 
oould  gather,  had  years  ago  been  a 
lay  Jesuit  in  Syria,  but,  growing 
more  and  more  attached  to  science, 
had  quitted  the  order  and  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  ab- 
struse chemistry  and  an  analysis  of 
the  narootio  medicines  of  the  East. 
He  had  become  well  known  through- 
out all  Austria  for  his  improvements 
in  aerostation.  Finding  nim  a  tra- 
velled man,  of  singular  liberality  and 
toleration  of  opinion,  as  well  as  an  ac- 
complished musician  and  an  ezoel- 
lent  linguist,  I  lost  no  time  in  as 
soon  as  possible  cultivating  his  ac- 
quaintance, being,  for  an  English- 
man, social  and  imsuspidons.  My 
companion,  a  clever  Scoteh  engineer, 
but  a  cold,  formal  fellow— one  of 
those  distrustful  men  who,  as  the 
old  Joe  Miller  runs,  woidd  not  save 
a  man  from  drowning  if  he  had  not 
been  first  introduced  to  him—fou^ht 
shy  of  Gallard,  seldom  accompamed 
me  to  his  lodgings  near  the  dty 
wall,  overlooking  the  Prater,  and 
expressed  in  a  very  solemn  way  his 
wish  te  know  who  Mons.  Gkdlard's 
father  had  been,  about  whidi  I  my- 
self felt  totally  indifferent 

At  first  I  used  to  rather  laugh  at 
my  new  friend's  enthusiafim  for  bal- 
looning, which  I  thought  a  useless, 
unimprovable,  and  dangerous  expe- 
riment, that  had  already  cost  many 
valuable  lives,  and  was  only  fit,  like 
rope-dancing,  to  amuse  a  selfish  and 


gaping  mob.  But  Gallaid,  on  whom 
laughter  made  no  more  impression 
than  a  snowball  woidd  on  a  man  in 
anhour,  soon,  in  his  stem,  quiet  way,, 
convinced  me  how  shallow  and  in»« 
tional  my  sneers  had  been. 

In  that  curious  apartment  of  his, 
the  walls  of  which  were  covered 
with  drawings  of  every  possible  sort 
of  balloon  that  is,  or  ever  was,  he 
explained  to  me,  with  philosophic 
clearness,  the  whole  progress  and 
prospecto  of  the  sdence,  from  the 
ninte  of  Friar  Bacon,  the  Jesoit 
Francis  Luna,  and  the  Portuguese 
Friar  (1709),  to  Mr.  Cavallo's  ex- 
periments (178  a)  with  soap-bubbles 
filled  with  inflammable  air,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  discoveries  of  Black 
and  Cavendish.  He  would  then  go 
on  enthusiastically  to  roeak  of  iSto 
first  ascento  by  the  Montgolfiers, 
paper-makers,  in  178  a,  and  of  the 
more  advanced  expezimente  of 
Messrs.  Bobert  and  Charles,  by 
whom  the  first  long  journey  was 
effected. 

'I  grant,  Mens.  Gallard,'  I  said  to 
him  on  one  occasion,  '  the  rapid  im- 
provement of  Montgolfier's  dever 
suggestion — but  what  I  want  to 
know  is,  cut  bono — men  don't  risk 
their  lives  for  mere  amusement  V 

*  What,  not  you  Englishmen,  who 
hunt  and  chase  the  steeples — Hein  T 
said  Gallard,  coldly  and  calmly,  but 
rather  malidously.  '  You  want  to 
know  the  cui  bono  of  our  pursuit — I 
will  tell  you:  I  want  to  see  bal- 
loons used,  to  reconnoitre  fortified 
places,  to  reach  other?nse  inaccessible 
mountains,  to  enable  geographers  to 
make  surveys,  to  convey  despatdies 
to  besieged  places,  to  discover 
islands,  and  to  study,  on  different 
otherwise  unattainable  elevations,  the 
laws  of  sound,  of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, of  gravitation.' 

'I  grant,  I  confess,'  I  replied, 
'that  you  have  overwhelmed  me 
with  your  array  of  facts,  but  I  still 
think  the  balloon  a  sort  of  wild 
monster,  of  tremendous  and  super- 
natural speed  and  power,  but  quite 
untamable.  You  can  raise  a  balloon, 
and  let  it  fidl  again,  but  you  cannot 
steer  it  horizontally.' 
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'  Experiment/  said  Gallard,  coldly, 
'  has  proved  the  reyerse— look  here. 
Here  is  a  drawing  of  the  balloon  of 
Charles  and  Bob^  It  is  of  an  ob- 
long spheroid  shape— the  boat  is 
seventeen  feet  long— it  has  five 
wings,  made  in  the  shape  of  nm- 
brellas  without  handles— and  to  the 
top  of  tbidse,  you  see,  sticks  were 
fietened  parallel  to  the  apertures  of 
the  umbrellas.  This  extraordinary 
balloon  ascended  on  the  19th  of 
September,  1784,  to  the  height  of 
1400  feet,  traversed  about  150  miles 
of  air,  and  descended  safely,  with 
200  pounds  of  ballast  left  These 
wings  were  found  to  enable  the  aero- 
naut to  deviate  80  degrees  from  the 
direction  of  the  wind.  In  1785,  a 
Mr.  Croebie  ascended,  at  Dublin,  in 
a  balloon,  the  car  of  which  was 
hung  round  with  bladders,  and  these 
saved  him,  and  rendered  the  car  as 
buoyant  as  a  boat,  when  he  im« 
fortunately  fell  into  the  sea.'      g 

<  3ut  the  parachute,' I  said ;  'that 
has  proved  &tal  to  several  enthu- 
siasts?' 

'The  parachute,'  replied  Gallard, 
'  is  xmcc^rtain  and  dangerous  to  de- 
scend in ;  but  it  is  useful  to  break 
the  fiedl  of  the  balloon  itself,  in  case 
of  accident.  I  have  great  hopes  of 
further  improving  it;  but  even  at 
present  it  is  a  useftil  ally.  Fray  di- 
vest yourself  of  these  prejudices,  mon 
ami.  A  tune  will  come,  I  tell  you, 
when  we  shall  circumnavigate  the 
world  in  these  silk  bags  you  now 
despise  so  much.     Vous  vtrrez* 

'\  admire  your  thorough  enthu^ 
siasm,'  I  said;  'yours  is  the  true 
spirit  of  the  discoverer.  But  how 
do  you  escape  the  risk  of  lightning? 
Imagine  the  horror,  a  mile  firom  the 
earth,  of  seeing  your  balloon  sud- 
denly shrivelling  above  your  head  in 
a  drift  of  flame.  Another  moment, 
and  you  are  dashed,  like  Icarus,  into 
tiie  gulf  of  death.' 

'You  are  too  imaginative,  mon 
cher,  for  a  scientific  man,'  said  Gal- 
lard, with  a  bitter  smile  curdling  his 
pale  &ce.  'There  is  no  danger  of 
nghtning.  Balloons  have  passed 
safely  tlm)Ugh  thunder  clouds,  and 
the  aeronaut  can  always  leave  such 
unpleasant  companions  above  or  be- 
low him.  Besides,  mon  cher  Anglais, 
as  our  ballocms  are  constructed  of 


materials  that  are  not  conductors  of 
electricity,  and  as  they  are  also  insu- 
lated, they  are  not  very  likely  to  be 
struck.' 

'You  meet  me  at  every  turn,*  I 
said ; '  but  there  is  one  other  danger, 
I  fear.  It  has  always  appeared  to 
me,  in  reading  accounts  of  balloon 
voyages,  that  the  aerostatic  machine 
has  more  tendency  to  descend  when 
over  water  than  when  over  land— a 
most  dangerous  tendency  on  the 
part  of  our  fiiend  the  balloon.' 

'Granted,'  said  Gallard,  watch- 
fully, but  with  evident  candour. 
'  The  remedy  for  that  is  to  ascend 
from  some  place  like  Vienna,  fax  in- 
land. Moreover,  you  must  remem- 
ber that  we  aeronauts  can  nearly 
always  select  our  place  of  descent 
Ko,  my  dear  friend,  there  is  little 
danger  to  the  skilful  aeronaut' 

Here  he  turned  suddenly  on  me, 
and  asked  me  if  I  understood  the 
primary  principle  of  aerostation. 

I  replied  that  I  had  but  the  vague 
knowledge  of  a  man  who  had  no 
special  taste  for  science.  I  knew 
thai  if  a  body  was  inmierged  in  any 
fluid  lighter  than  itself,  it  would  rise 
tothesur&ce. 

'  In  a  confused  way  you  know  it,* 
said  Gallard,  smiling ;  '  but  the  rule 
is  this— it  is  simple.  When  a  body 
is  immerged  in  any  fluid,  if  the 
weight  of  the  body  be  less  than  an 
equal  bulk  of  the  immergent  fluid, 
it  will  rise  to  the  sur&oe — ^if  the 
mass  be  heavier,  it  sinks— if  equal,  it 
remains  where  it  is  placed.  On  this 
princij^le  our  whole  theory  is  built : 
for  it  is  the  same  thing  if  we  thin 
the  air,  and  so  make  it  lighter — or 
whether  we  use  gas,  which  ascends, 
being  lighter  thaii  the  atmosphere. 
I  will  show  you.' 

As  he  said  this,  Gallard  threw 
open  the  sash  of  a  window  looking 
out  over  the  rampart  towards  the 
Prater,  where  the  trees  were  now 
&st  turning  saf&on  colour,  from  the 
effects  of  l£e  autumn's  chemistry — 
then,  with  a  neat-handed  dexterity, 
he  took  from  a  shelf  a  small  balloon 
nuule  of  crimson  lutestring,  covered 
with  caoutchouc  varnish,  and  attach- 
ing to  its  strings  a  small  square  tin 
ftdl  of  sj)iritB  of  wine,  he  lit  the 
liquid,  which  instantly  inflated  the 
silk—and,  with  a  dexterous  twist  of 
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tbe  practised  hand,  fhe  enthuaast 
floated  off  the  little  orimson  globe, 
irhich  instantly  rose  high  in  the  air, 
and  moved  s^nftly  before  the  wind, 
orer  the  Prater. 

'Beautiful!'  I  said.  'Monsieuz 
Gallard,  behold  in  me  a  convert' 

'  I  thought  I  should  soon  convince 
you/  he  said,  shutting  the  window, 
'  of  the  beauly  and  Belety  of  the  in* 
vention  of  our  great  master,  Mont- 
golfier.' 

'  Have  you  ever  yourself  made  a 
voyage  in  a  balloon?'  said  I,  some- 
what maliciously. 

'  I  have  made,'  he  said  ('  for  I  un- 
derstand the  sneer,  mon  ami) — I  have 
made  three-and-twenty  ascentB,  and 
all  with  safety  and  perfect  success.' 

*  I  never  heard  before  of  your  en- 
terprises in  this  wiQr.' 

'  There  is  much  about  me  that 
you  may  not  have  heard,'  replied 
GaUard,  coldly.  '  I  do  not  go  about 
Tienna  like  a  quack  doctor,  with  a 
jack-pudding  blowing  a  trumpet  be- 
fore me.  lOBii'a  life  is  half  night, 
half  day— there  are  times  when  I 
choose  to  move  in  darkness— some 
men  here  call  me  an  Armenian, 
others  a  Bussian.  I  was  really  bom 
at— but  what  do  you  care  where  I 
was  bom?  Come,  let  us  take  lunch 
— ^fbr  you  must  taste  my  Yosslauer; 
— it  is  not  bad.  Drink  with  me  tbe 
health  of  my  intended — the  Fraulein 
Pulvermacher.' 

'  With  aU  my  heart,' I  replied. 


XL 

It  was  a  week  or  so  after  this  con- 
versation that  I  again  sought  the 
rooms  of  my  Mend  Gallard;  that 
mysterious  and  determined  enthu- 
siast, with  whom  I  had  by  this  time 
become  far  better  acquainted.  I  had 
already,  with  the  purposeless  indus- 
try of  an  idler  impatient  for  employ- 
ment, picked  up  some  scattered  par- 
ticulars of  Gallard's  histoiy. 

He  had  been,  I  heard,  dismissed 
ftom  the  Jesuit  seminary  at  Si  Omer, 
fbr  neglecting  his  studies  to  prose- 
cute aeronautic  experiments.  Not 
having  money  sufficient  to  purchase 
a  balloon  himself,  he  appued  to  a 
rich  and  avaricious  money-leiKier, 
who  bought  one  for  hun,  and  gave 


him  a  mere  trifle  for  ascending,  on 
condition  he*  should  receive  the 
money  which  the  public  paid  for 
admission^  His  fKther,  however,  a 
Levant  merchant,  who  had  married 
a  Syrian  woman,  took  great  umbrage 
at  these  exhibitions,  and  on  one  oo* 
casion  waited  on  Greneral  Farouche, 
the  Commander-in-chief  «f  the  Pa- 
risian National  Guard,  and  begged 
him  to  interpose  his  militaiy  aumo- 
rity,  and  prevent  his  son,  who  was  a 
volunteer,  ascending.  The  general 
quickly  acquiesced,  and  sent  a  file 
of  soldiers  on  the  night  in  question, 
to  put  the  young  adventiu^  into 
oonnnement  GaUard  was  just  pre- 
paring to  enter  the  car  when  they 
arrived.  Guessing  what  had  takeoi 
pkuse,  he  instantiy  drew  his  sabre^ 
and  threatened  to  run  the  first  per- 
son through  who  interrupted  him. 
Then  leaping  into  the  car,  he  slashed 
the  mooring  cords  in  two  with  his 
sword,  and  rose  with  tremendous 
velocity  into  the  air,  leaving  the 
mob  cheering  and  the  soldiers  dumb 
with  astonishment 

'  Soon  after  this,'  said  my  inferm- 
ant,  '  he  left  "Paris,  and  went  to  lite 
East  to  study  medicina  There  he 
ascended  torn  the  Desert,  from  the 
foot  of  the  Pyramids,  from  Mount 
Zion,  and  other  extxaordinaxy  places 
—always  under  an  assumed  name, 
and  with  an  air  of  mystery.  In  the 
course  of  his  life  it  is  supposed  that 
Mons.  Gallard  (whatever  he  may. 
say)  has  gone  through  all  possible 
dangers  that  an  aeronaut  can  expe- 
rience. On  one  occasion  his  balloon 
took  fire,  but  he  escaped  in  a  pan- 
chute.  At  another  tune,  at  Calais, 
to  esd^  descending  into  the  sea,  he 
had  to  cut  away  the  car,  and  sling 
himself  to  the  cords  of  the  baUoon. 
Once,  near  Strasburgh,  he  found  the 
balloon  exnanding,  and  threatening 
to  burst,  when  three  miles  above  the 
town,  and  he  averted  his  &te  l^ 
boring  holes  in  the  side  with  his 
sword 

Two  years  ago,  he  had  published 
an  account  of  an  ascent  from  Turin^ 
in  which  he  |Ni8sed  over  the  Alps  by 
night:  of  this  ascent  my  informant, 
a  telescope-maker,  from  Berhn,  could 
not  rememb^  anything,  except  the 
fikct  of  M.  Gallard's  sensation  having 
be(^  as  if  the  baUoon  was  cleaving 
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sQenfly  upwards  thioogh  miles  of 
black  marble,  and  l^at  the  stars 
seemed  to  him  larger  and  more  lus- 
trous. 

From  another  person,  a  \dne* 
merohant,  fiom  Mmeilles,  I  heard 
that  M.  Grallard  was  well  known  in 
France,  as  an  habitaal  and  danger- 
ous duelli8t,*and  fire  years  ago  he 
had  been  wounded  in  three  places, 
in  a  duel  with  sabres  at  Nice,  where, 
howeiFer,  he  killed  his  antagonist, 
the  son  of  a  banker  at  Genoa.  The 
quaoel  had  azisea  from  M.  GaUard 
being  taunted  with  the  uselessness 
of  balloon  ascents.  M.  Gallard  was 
now,  added  my  informant,  engaged 
to  be  maiiied  to  the  daughter  of  a 
pH>f essor  of  mathematioB. 

I  amused  myself  as  I  walked  to 
my  Mend's  lodgings,  with  pondering 
oyer  these  rumours,  and  tiying  to 
sift  the  truth  that  was  in  them  fiom 
t^  fiilsehood.  This  task,  almost 
as  ettfy  as  twisting  sand  ropes,  or 
dziymg  hares  to  market,  occapied 
me  till  I  reacdied  GaUard's  lodgings. 
The  magnificent  street-fountams  of 
Yiemm,  the  great  Si  Ste^^en's  itself 
I  that  day  passed  unnotioed.  Even 
the  crowds  of  Hungarian  sharp- 
shooters, and  Wallachian  peasant^, 
&iled  to  interest  me;  my  mind  was 
bent  on  joining  Gallard,  my  fnend* 
in  a  balloon  ascent 

I  found  Gallard  in  his  zoom, 
boj^  engraying  his  name  on  a  sword 
—it  was  a  beautifol  Damascus  blade 
of  exquisite  temper.  He  looked  up 
from  his  w(»k  as  I  entezed,  his  etch- 
ing needle  still  in  his  hand,  and 
gneeted  me* 

'  I  thought  it  was  the  professor 
and  Marie,'  he  said; '  they  are  com- 
ing to  d^  to  see  the  great  ballocm  I 
am  haying  made~we  will  go  alter 
lunch  and  see  it  together.' 

*  Tou  are  bn^y,  Gallard,'  I  said; 
'  I  did  not  know  you  added  engxaT- 
mg  to  your  other  aooompliBhments.' 

'  It  is  an  old,  and  toed  friend,'  he 
aaid,  patting  the  swozd-handle;  'it 
has  saved  my  life  once  or  twice,  and 
I  want  to  mark  my  name  on  it,  for 
it  may  be  my  only  epitaph.' 

At  that  moment,  jnst  as  I  was 
preparing  to  rally  him  on  this  ze- 
manc,  there  were  sounds  of  feet  on 
the  stairs,  jiien  a  light  sQvery  langh^ 
and  a  soft  t^»  at  tne  door. 


Gallard  flew  to  it  and  opened  it 

'  Is  Mons.  Montgolfier  at  home?' 
said  the  sweetest,  merriest  voice,  I 
think  I  ever  heard.  It  was  the  pro- 
fessor's daughter,  Maria,  who  wi^ 
her  fether  now  entered  the  room. 
The  professor  wiped  his  spectacles, 
and  began,  after  being  introduced  to 
me,  to  look  at  the  drawings  round 
the  walls.  Maria  chatted  pleasantly 
to  her  lover  and  myself  while  the 
old  woman  of  the  bouse  was  laying 
the  luncheon. 

Ithinklnever  saw  eyes  so  lucidly 
brown  as  those  of  Meuna  Pulver- 
macher,  or  a  neck  more  exquisitely 
set  upon  its  shoulders :  she  remind- 
ed me  of  Goethe's  description  of  that 
gracefiil  girl  whom  be  took  as  the 
type  of  Gretchen,  in  Eaust  No 
word  or  movement  but  seemed  the 
result  of  a  warm  heart,  good  natore, 
and  overflovring  spirits,  yet  each 
word  or  movement  might  hiftTe  been 
that  of  a  consummate  actress,  so 
appropriate  and  admirable  did  each 
movement  and  each,  word  seem. 
Tet  Gallard,  I  thought^  seemed 
scarcely  at  hk  ease ;  and  from  what 
I  could  not  help  overhearing  of  a  long 
and  earnest  conversaticmf  between 
himself  and  the  professors  daugh- 
ter, I  gathered  that  he  was  lesistmg 
her  vrish  that  he  should  abandon 
some  intended  balloon  ascent 

The  conversation  at  lunch  was 
constrained.  Gallard  tried  to  amuse, 
but  seemed  vexed  and  moody.  The 
professor  was  entirely  occupied  vrith 
the  praises  of  a  new  edition  of  the 
'  Principia'  he  had  just  bought  of 
an  Enghsh  bookseller,  and  bis 
daughter  was  silent  and  tearfuL 

Luncheon  over.  Mods.  Gallard 
arose,  and  giving  his  arm  somewhat 
ceramcmiously  to  Miss  Pulvermacher, 
begged  me  to  foUow  with  the  pro- 
fessor. We  folk>wed  him  into  a 
back  yard,  leading  to  carpenters' 
workshops,  and  a  laboratory.  Un- 
locking a  door,  Gallard  ushered  us 
into  a  large,  unfurnished  room,  with 
a  stove  in  it;  on  the  floor  lay  the 
silk  gores,  or  long  sections  of 
lutestring,  that  vrore  to  form  the 
greatest  balloon  ever  yet  made  in 
Austria. 

Heaps  of  blue  and  scarlet  silk  lay 
on  benches  and  on  the  window-seat 
The  net  hung  on  a  nail  near  the 
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stove,  and  the  baeikeirwork,  large 
enoa^  to  hold  six  peraons,  had 
already  been  ooyeied  with  painted 
linen. 

*You  here  see,  Mr.  Profefisor/ 
said  Gallard,  taming  rather  coldly 
•from  Miss  Falyermacher,  *  the  germ 
of  my  new  airHBhip.  It  is  to  mea- 
sore  fiftynseyen  feet  in  diameter,  and 
will  carry  4oolbs.  of  ballast.  This 
car,  whi<^  is  ei^t  feet  long,  weighs 
140  lbs.  The  name,  you  see,  is 
'  Maria  Theresa,'  (here  he  looked  at 
the  professor's  daughter).  The 
weight  of  the  whole  apparatus,  with 
myself,  thermometerB,  dec.  in  it, 
will  be ' 

'  Let  me  guess,  Gallard,'  said  the 
good,  fiissy,  old  professor.  *  WeU,  I 
imould  say  600  lbs.' 

*  No  bad  guess,  Herr  Professor — 
620  lbs.' 

*  Keyertheless,  I  would  not  go  np 
in  it  for  zo,oooZ.,'  said  the  professor, 
adjusting  his  spectacles. 

'  That's  right,  dear  papa,'  said 
Maria,  kissing  her  fiaithers  frosty 
red  cheek,  and  throwing  her  arms 
round  his  neck.  '  Don't  let  him  go 
in  it:  he's  a  naughty  man— yes,  yon 
are,  sir— yon  may  frown — for  wish- 
ing to  go  against  my  will.  What 
right,  sir,  haye  you  to  risk  your 
life?' 

Gallard  made  no  immediate  reply ; 
but  a  few  minntes  after,  he  orew 
Miss  Pulyermacher  to  the  window, 
leaying  me  and  the  professor  to 
examine  the  elements  of  the  future 
balloon,  examine  the  long  strips  of 
eolonred  sUk,  lifb  the  car,  and  per- 
form such  other  experiments  as  our 
curiosity  suggested. 

In  a  few  minutes,  Gallard  and 
Miss  Pulyermacher  joined  us.  I  ob- 
seryed  that  Gallard  was  paler  than 
usual,  and  was  biting  his  lips,  as  if 
to  suppress  a  passionate  anger  that 
was  almost  uncontrollable.  The 
young  lady,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  flushed,  and  her  eyes  were 
moist  with  unrestrainable  tears.  I 
was  sure  from  their  maimer  that  the 
loyers  had  been  quarrelling;  but  I 
made  as  though  I  did  not  see  it 

As  for  the  worthy  purblind  pro- 
fessor, who,  like  many  other  honest 
pedants,  knew  much  more  about  the 
surface  of  the  moon,  than  the  in- 
habitants of  this  insignificant  and 


paryenu  planet,  he  observed  no- 
thing, and  after  a  time  trudged  off 
with  his  daughter,  wishing  Gallard 
eyery  success  in  his  interesting  eor 
terpiise.  Maria  Pulyermacher  bowed 
to  me,  and  offered  Mons.  Gallard 
her  hand  with  averted  face.  She 
had  evidently  been  asking  the  en- 
thusiast to  make  sAne  sacrifice 
which  he  had  refused  to  maka  The 
professor,  I  forgot  to  add,  on  part- 
mg,  begged  me  with  obvious  sincerity 
to  gratify  him  with  a  speedy  calL 

The  moment  the  door  closed  on 
the  professor  and  his  daughter, 
Gallard  stamped  on  the  floor,  and 
uttered  some  words  in  Arabic  from 
between  his  clenched  teeth.  'I 
throw  her  to  the  wind,'  he  said,  pM- 
sionately ;  '  swallow,  that  she  is, 
quick-turning,  never-resting,  fickle, 
changeable,  like  aU  those  creatures 
that  God  made  from  the  refrise  of 
Adam's  clay.  I  haye  lived  eighth 
and-thirty  years  in  this  vile  world, 
and  neyer  yet  knew  sin,  vice,  trouble 
or  mischief  without  a  woman  was 
in  some  vray  or  other  the  cause 
of  it  Miserable  necessity  of  our 
solitude  to  need  such  comxtaouins! 
I  renounce  her.  Shall  I  break  up 
my  glorious  dreams  and  discoveries 
for  a  wax  doll  with  movable  ^es — 
a  puppet  that  can  smile,  and  move, 
and  eat,  and  torment;  but  cannot 
reflect,  compare,  analyse,  or  refute? 
Ual' 

And  as  he  said  this  he  took  down 
a  case-bottle  of  brandy  from  a  shelf, 
and  took^a  long,  deep  draught ;  then 
silently  he  replaced  the  bottle  ydth  a 
smile  such  as  Satan  himself  might 
haye  worn,  and  sat  down,  compass  in 
hand,  at  his  pai)erB.  I  began  to  be 
afraid  for  his  brain.  I  tried  to  diyert 
his  thoughts,  but  not  l^  any  of  those 
deep  consolatory  platitudes  which 
friends  administer  to  you  as  if  they 
were  indispensable  medicines. 

*  Gallard,'  I  said, ' courage!  there 
are  other  women.  As  we  say  in 
England—"  There  are  as  good  fish 
in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it" 
By-the-by,  do  you  know  I  have  aU 
t>ut  resolved  to  accompany  you  in 
your  next  ascent  You  haye  fired 
my  imagination  by  your  enthusiasm ; 
but  perhaps  you  dislike  a  com- 
panion ;  "  h'est'^e  pas  ?'*  * 

'  On  the  contra^,'  he  said,  fixing 
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liis  ^68  on  me,  '  you  giro  me  more 
pleasoie  than  yon  know ;  you  will 
be  oharmed.  The  higher  air,  two 
miles  np,  is  so  calm  and  silent. 
You  may  find  it  cold,  and  may  ex- 
perience a  slight  pain  in  your  ears, 
bat  that  will  soon  go  off.  What- 
eyer  fog  or  nun  we  pass  through 
below,  we  shall  soon,  as  philosophers 
should  do,  rise  above  them  into  a 
region  of  clear  light  and  soft  sun 
heat  The  sensation  of  first  starting 
is  only  that  of  a  strong  but  equal 
upward  pressure  on  the  soles  of  your 
feet:  you  will  not  repent  it,  mon 
ami* 

*  But,'  I  said,  « who  is  this  Mons. 
Itozier,  who  has  ascended  so  often, 
this  year,  in  different  parts  of 
France  and  Germany  ?  Is  ne  a  for- 
midable rival  ?' 

'Notveiy,'  said  Gallaxd,  smiling, 
with  all  his  usual  stoical  serenity, 
as  he  went  to  a  cabinet  that  stood 
against  the  wall  and  took  a  roll  of 
paper  firom  a  drawer,  fie  unrolled 
it  with  a  dry  laugh ;  it  was  a  large 
posting-bill,  printed  in  red  ink;  it 
announced  the  ascent  of  Mons. 
Eustace  Boader  from  a  pleasure- 
garden^  near  Turin,  twelve  months 
back. 

t  'I am  Mons.  Bozier,'  he  said;  Mo 
disguise  myself  from  inquisitive 
frimids,  I  use  this  precaution.' 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  he 
took  a  bottie  from  a  shelf  of  chemi- 
cals, and  dipping  the  forefinger  of 
the  right  h^d  in  it,  he  rubbed  it 
across  the  palm  of  his  left  It  left  a 
deep  brown  stain  of  the  colour  of  an 
Aw>  fellah's  skin. 

'  Mons.  Bozier  is  an  Armenian,'  he 
said,  laughing ;  '  and  a  preparation 
I  keep  by  me  removes  his  Armenian 
skin  m  one  wash.  Ton  shall  be  my 
companion  then,'  he  added,  replacing 
the  bottles.  'I  see  you  ore  cool, 
determined,  and  quick  in  resources ; 
I  have  long  wished  for  such  a 
companion  to  manage  my  instru- 
ments and  help  to  register  my  ob- 
servations. I  hope  before  long  to 
be  able  to  bring  rain  at  my  wish, 
and  to  predict  weather  changes  with 
almost  unening  certainty.  I  must 
forget  this  woman.  You  will  now 
pardon  my  wishing  you  good  night, 
as  I  must  betake  me  to  six  hours' 
stody.    One  caution  at  parting,  be- 


ware how  you  get  entangled  in  that 
&lse  creature's  web !' 


itu 

I  did  not  see  Gallard  for  the  next 
three  weeks.  During  that  time,  as 
my  letters  had  still  not  arrived  from 
England,  I  devoted  myself  to  mak- 
ing the  acquaintance  of  the  Pulver- 
macher  &mily .  My  visits  grew  more 
and  more  frequent ;  I  became  a 
&vourite  of  the  old  professor,  and 
by  no  means,  I  flattered  myself,  dis- 
agreeable to  his  £ur  daughter.  I 
am  a&aid  my  fondness  for  the  house 
made  rather  a  hypocrite  of  me,  for 
I  soon  found  myself  discussing  the 
'  Fiindpia'  with  the  professor  with 
an  unction  which  was  scarcely  sin- 
cere, as  I  had  always  at  college 
shown  a  singular  incapacity  for 
mathematic&  To-day  I  was  taking 
a  telescopic  interest  in  an  eruption 
on  the  sun's  face  ;  to-morrow  trying 
a  new  microsoox)e  on  the  plumes 
from  a  moth's  wing,  or  a  new  sort 
of  acaiies,  found  in  indigo.  The 
professor  was  delighted  with  me, 
and  took  me  to  all  sort  of  philoso- 
phical meetings  and  soir^,  where  I 
met  small  Htmiboldts,  who  bored  me 
with  absurd  theories,  and  whom  I 
bored  with  engineering  problems. 

But  every  moment  I  could  snatch 
from  this  hypocritical  routine  I  de- 
voted to  the  gayer  and  more  plea- 
sant occupation  of  flirting  with  Miss 
Fulvermacher.  I  waltzed  with  her, 
I  began  to  teach  her  to  read  English 
poetry,  I  sang  duets  with  her;  in 
fact,  I  fell  all  at  once>-one  morning 
that  we  sang  together — over  head 
and  ears  in  love  with  her.  It  even 
became  a  joke  against  me  at  the 
table  d'hdte  and  at  the  hotel  billiard- 
table,  where  my  attendance  became 
less  and  less  frequent 

They  were  one  day  discharging 
their  invisible  yet  stinging  missiles 
at  me,  and  warning  me  of  Gallard's 
well-known  jealous  disposition,  and 
his  fondness  for  duelling,  when  a 
waiter  gently  touched  my  arm  and 
handed  me  a  note.  It  was  from  Gal- 
lard, and  ran  thus — 

*<  MoK  CHEB  Axr, 

<  I  ahall   asoand  in  the  '  Maria 
Thbbssa,*  to-monpow   at   naoo,  on   the 
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Hraih  tide  of  the  Prater.  Be  with  me— if 
those  fools  at  the  hotel,  or  your  fair  friend, 
do  not  make  a  coward  of  you — soon  after 
eleven,  that  we  may  start  together,  and 
superintend  the  filling. 

*  Toars  till  death, 

*  Xavieb  Galljlkd. 

•  P.S. — ^Be  sraie,  on  the  ground,  to 
always  call  me  *' Rosier,"  myafironantio 
name.  The  weather  promises  well  for 
our  ascent.* 

'A  hiUet-<Umx  from  the profiaBSOir's 
dftoghter !'  cried  out  one  of  the  hotel 
witB.  'Herr  Englander,  I  will  be 
your  second;  but  that  Gallaid  is  a 
d "With  the  small  swoxd.' 

I  made  no  reply,  being  rather 
BRhamed  of  my  aitoation,  and  also 
of  my  flirtation ;  bat  I  finished  my 
wine,  tore  the  note  carelessly  np, 
and  strolled  off  to  GaUard's  lodg- 

iZUOL 

The  old  woman  let  me  in  with  a 
^ntefiil  look,  such  as  she  had  neyer 
before  greeted  me  with ;  bat  at  the 
time  I  attributed  this  to  cold  and 
fhenmafcism—great  disturbers  of  the 
temper — and,  knowing  my  way, 
pusned  straight  on  for  the  laboratory, 
where  I  was  told  my  friend  was  en- 

I  entered  it— he  was  not  there: 
I  went  upstairs— he  was  not  there, 
but  his  mathematical  drawings  lay 
scattered  on  the  table,  and  the  ink 
was  still  wet  in  his  pen.  I  went 
down  again,  and  sought  him  in  the 
balloon-zoom,  and  not  finding  him 
there  I  opened  the  door  that  led 
into  an  inner  garden-house. 

There  was  Gallaid,  beoding  over 
six  small  sacks  fall  of  what  appeared 
to  be  black  and  white  sand ;  but  he 
hastily  tied  up  the  mouths  of  the 
bags  as  he  saw  me,  and  tamed  in 
his  usual  passive  way  to  take  my 
hand.  To  my  aurprise,  he  had 
already  stained  his  &oe,  and  was  now 
the  colour  of  the  poorer  Oairene 
Arabs. 

'I  am  glad  youazeoome,'  he  said; 
'  I  began  to  think  your  courage  had 
fiuled  you,  or  that  you  were  too 
much  oocupiBd  with  gallantry  and 
that  bad  comedy  called  Bodely,  to 
care  much  for  riijdng  your  neck  with 
an  enthusiast.' 

Gallazd  said  this  in  rather  a  sple- 


netic way;  but  I  took  no  notioe  of 
his  mood,  simply  replying — 

'I  do  not  change  when  I  have 
once  made  up  my  mindL  I  am  ready 
now,  as  I  have  been  ever  since  I 
offered  to  go  with  you.' 

'  That's  right,'  he  said,  with  his 
teeth  deiehed,  'bravely  said,  and 
like  an  K^iigiiaKwum ;  and  I  promise 
you  such  a  flight  in  the  air  as  you 
will  never  for^  Mind,  to-monow, 
at  eleven,  for  it  is  a  good  mile  and  a 
half  from  here.' 

I  turned  to  go :  he  followed  me  to 
the  door  *  and  as  I  shoc^  his  cold, 
corpse-like  hand,  he  said,  with  rather 
a  forced  gaiety,  as  I  thoug^ir— 

'I  have  forgotten  the  fiyxen/  he 
said,  'quite  forgotten  her,  sponged 
her  name  from  my  slate,  esnaed  her 
photograph,  burned  her  letteia^Ha  I 
but  you  see  we  enthusiasts  soon 
forget  these  frivolities:  love  and  a 
catarrh  are  quieldy  cured.  How  do 
you  get  on,  by-the-by,  wiiii  tiie— the 
— ^Pulvermachere  ?* 

I  colooied  slightly,  as  I  replied, 
'0,  pretty  well!  The  professor  is 
rather  a  bore,  but  the  daoghter  is 
charming.'  And  putting  my  fingecs 
to  my  lips,  I  laugned  a»i  blew  them 
apart,  as  Spanish  lovers  do. 

He  smiled,  as  he  shnt  th6  door, 
without  makmg  any  answer. 


rv. 

I  was  with  Gallard  punctually  at 
eleven  o'clock  on  the  following  day. 
I  found  his  papers  put  up,  his  dedc 
closed,  and  a,  fiacre  waiting  for  us  at 
the  door.  He  received  mewitixthe 
abstracted  air  of  a  man  whose 
thoughts  are  fixed  on  the  future. 
He  was  busy  collecting  neoessaty 
instruments  for  the  joum^:  an  hy- 
grometer, an  aneroid  barometer,  and 
dry  and  wet  bulb  thermometers. 
The  ballast,  and  the  balloon  itself, 
were  already  on  the  ground.  As  we 
stepped  into  the  carriage  Gallard 
threw  open  his  bomouse,  and  drew 
from  under  it  the  engraved  sword 
I  had  seen  before,  and  a  pair  of 
pistols. 

'  Why  arms?  I  said,  laughing,  as 
the  coach  drove  off  'Will  the 
prince  of  ihe  powers  of  the  air 
attack  us?' 
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'  No/  Bald  he,  drily;  '  but  on  two 
occasions,  when  I  have  been  throw- 
ing oat  the  grapphng  anchor,  igno- 
lant  fiumers  ha^e  thieatened  to  fire 
at  me;  and  it  is  as  well  to  go  armed. 
BesideB  that,  last  year  at  Strasburgh, 
the  country  people  were  trouble- 
some when  we  landed.  I  had  to 
fbtoe  them,  sword  in  hand,  Us  singes, 
to  help  to  obtain  the  balloon.  There 
are  few  comitries,  mon  cher,  where  a 
sword  is  not  usefol  for  defiance  or 
attack;  and  besides,  we  may  want  it 
to  let  out  the  gas  in  case  of  the 
TalTB  not  working  at  a  critiGal  nu>- 
neni' 
I  was  satisfied,  and  I  said  so. 
'I  hope  th^y  won't  put  the  ballast 
near  any  fire,'  he  said,  after  a  long 
apparently  tiioughtful  silence. 

'  Why,  sand  is  not  yery  inflam- 
mable, is  it?'  saidL 

Ghdlard  made  no  reply,  but  gave 
a  sort  of  sardonie  smile  that  I  could 
not  interpret. 

As  we  approached  the  scene  of 
the  approao^Dg  ascent  Qallaid  grew 
more  and  more  silent ;  and  wrapping 
himself  up  in  his  cloak,  sat  in  one 
eomer  of  the  eoach  absorbed  in 
thought  The  streets  leadmg  to  the 
gate  were  crowded  with  citizens  and 
soldiers  hastening  to  the  place  firom 
whence  the  balloon  was  to  ascend. 
Merchants'  clerks,  Tyrolese  riflemen, 
Hunganan  waggoners— all  classes 
were  elbowing  on,  aU  bent  on  the 
same  object,  all  eyes  turned  the  same 
way,  in  ey^  mouth  the  same  sub- 
ject 

'  I  shall  never  forget  Uus  day,' 
said  I,  my  eyes  glowing  with  excite- 
ment 

*  Tou  never  will,'  replied  Gallard, 
gravely. 

It  was  just  as  he  uttered  these 
words  the  coach  drew  up  with  a 
sudden  jerk  at  the  gate  of  the  enclo- 
sure, where  I  could  see  the  large 
balloon  straggling  and  swaying  to 
release  itself  from  the  ropes  that 
bound  it  to  the  earth.  Now,  there 
is  always,  as  travellers  will  remem- 
ber, fr^Anfl<^  m  the  inside  of  all  the 
hackney-coaches  of  Vienna  a  small 
looking-glass,  in  a  tawdry  gilt 
&ame.  It  serves,  I  suppose,  to 
help  Uie  Viennese  ladies  to  arrange 
Hbsar  bonnets,  the  dandies  to  twist 
Iheir  momrtacfaios.    I  was  the  first 


to  get  out  of  the  carriage];  and  as  I 
jMuued  the  looking-glius  I  caught 
m  it  a  pale  glimpse  of  my  friend 
Gallard^&ce:  it  wore  a  momentary 
expression  of  hideous  mockery, 
which  made  me  rather  fiear  that 
the  excitement  of  the  moment  was 
almost  too  much  for  his  brain;  but 
I  said  nothing,  lest  I  might  unnerve 
him. 

A  cheer  ran  roxmd  the  arena,  and 
handkerchiefe  were  waved,  as  we 
both  entered  the  enclosure,  bearing 
the  natinnal  flags  (white,  with  a  black 
spread  eagle)  timt  our  gatekeeper 
presented  us  with  as  we  passed  hsn. 
The  preparations  were  already  made : 
there  were  the  tubs  full  of  iron 
filmgs  laid  between  straw,  and  on 
tiliese  had  been  poured  vitriolic  add 
and  water.     These   tubs,   covered 
"With  others,  were  contained  in  strong 
casks,  sunk  in   the  ground;   ai&d 
through  holes  made  in  the  top  of 
these  casks  tin  tubes  were  fitted,  to 
which  the  silken  tube  of  the  baUoon 
was  &stened.     The  net  was  already 
Bctjnsted,  and  the  balloon  being  three- 
quarters   fiiU,  the  tin  tubes  were 
removed  and  the  silken  pipes  tied 
up  and  coiled  into  the  boat,  which 
was  now  being  &stened  to  the  loop. 
Gallard  did  not  speak,  but,  giving 
a  soofl&Qg  look  at  the  populace,  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  fittings  of  tlie 
balloon.    He  looked  at  the  valve  in 
the  top  part  of  the  air-ship  that  was 
so  soon  to  bear  us  starward,  and 
several  times  pulled  the  string  that 
fjAstened  the  orass-shutter  padded 
with  leather.     He  then  tested  the 
cords  that  suspended  the  car  to  the 
balloon  by  a  noop  of  cane,  which 
had  been  sewn  with  leather. 

It  was  a  fine  autumn  afternoon, 
within  half  an  hour  of  sunset,  and  a 
brisk  wind  blowing.  The  clouds 
over  our  head  were  &st  turning  to 
crimson  and  gold:  into  their  glory 
we  were  about  to  ascend.  I  fislt  at 
once  excited  and  awe-struck;  but 
Gallard,  imperturbable  as  ever, 
seemed  entirely  occupied  in  watch" 
ing  the  bunches  of  men  who  held  on 
to  the  four  ropes  that  still  retained 
the  swaying  balloon.  At  his  word 
of  command  three  of  the  ropes  were 
suddenly  let  go,  and  the  balloon, 
feeling  itself  freer,  swung  so  as  to 
almost  touch  the  ground. 
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We  each  iock  a  draught  of  Vobb- 
laner  wine,  brought  to  us  by  one  of 
the  attendants,  and  then  stepped  into 
the  car,  in  which  the  ballart,  isstm- 
ments,  and  weapons  had  now  ail 
been  neatly  packed  away.  As  the 
signal  gun  bellowed  forUi,  Qallard 
drew  his  sword  and  cut  the  last 
rope,  and  I  fired  a  pistol  as  the  bal- 
loon ascended  steadily  and  mi^jes- 
tically. 

I  instantly  experienced  that  pecu- 
liar sensation  as  if  some  great  force 
was  pressing  my  feet  upward,  but  I 
felt  no  pain  in  my  ears ;  and  the  still- 
ness and  tranquillity  of  the  air  we 
traTersed  was  delightful,  and  roused 
my  imagination  to  the  uttermost 
A  grim,  composed,  smile  broke  forth 
oven  on  the  corpse-like  face  of 
Gallaid. 

Vienna  now  lay  beneath  us,  like  a 
toy  city.  The  barometer  showed  us 
tobe  only  amile  anda  half  up,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  already  seven  or  dght 
miles.  Eyerything  now  appeajred 
on  a  plane;  the  highest  buildings 
had  no  more  apparent  elevation 
than  the  mountains  on  a  geological 
model  The  country  round  Vienna 
lay  beneath  like  a  coloured  map. 
Thero  was  St.  Stephen's,  no  larger 
than  a  doll's  house;  palaces,  bar- 
racks, shops,  fountains,  had  all 
dwindled  to  little,  blocks,  no 
larger  than  dieese-cakes.  Even 
the  ^k  itself,  and  the  vast  rolling 
multitude  we  had  left,  appeared  no 
larger  than  a  green  m^ow  in  a 
picture. 

The  balloon,  looking  like  a  large 
golden  bubble,  had  risen  into  the 
clouds  that  now  hid  it  from  the 
earth.  A  moment  more  and  we 
pierced  the  cloud,  and  rose  above 
it  into  a  clearer  and  more  radi- 
ant atmosphero.  Now  below  us 
the  detached  fleeces,  coalesced,  and 
formed  into  what  resembled  a  sea  of 
white  cotton;  above  they  were 
smooth,  close-packed,  and  level. 

Beyond  this  were  dense  hills  of 
thunder -clouds,  of  the  colour  of 
cannon  smoke,  which  wero  moving 
slowly  at  irregular  intervals.  We 
could  now  see  the  shadow  of  the 
balloon  passing  over  the  ground  and 
the  nearer  clouds,  at  first  small  as 
ttu  egg,  but  gradually  widening,  and 
encircled  with  an  iris  halo. 


We  could  still  hear  the 'cannon 
roaring  farewell  to  ub  from  below. 
We  were  now  10,000  feet  above  the 
earth;  we  wero  going  fast  befoze 
the  wind,  and  had  lost  sight  of  the 
city.  The  atmosphere  got  rapidly 
colder,  and  a  slight  sifting  of  snow 
fell  flprinkling  around  us. 

'  How  do  you  like  my  air-ship, 
man  ami  f  said  Gallard,  as  he  poll^ 
his  sword  in  and  out  of  its  shttth. 

'  Marvellous!'  said  I ;  '  it  gives 
me  a  sense  of  a  new  power.' 

'  Just  open  that  bag,  and  throw 
out  eight  or  ten  handf^  of  sand.' 

I  stooped  down,  and  was  about 
to  imtie  the  string  that  ftstencd 
the  mouth  of  the  second  sack,  when 
Gallaid  leaped  up,  and  caught  my 
arm. 

'  Now,   then  —  now,   then,  you 
foolish  Englishman!'  he  cried ; '  the 
nearest  one-*the  nearest  one !' 
I  looked  round,  rather  angrily. 
'Tou  are  rather   hasty  to-day. 
Monsieur  Gkdlard,'  I  said. 

'  Pardon  me,'  he  replied,  rapidly 
recovering  his  serenity;  '  I  dislike 
the  English  race,  but  I  like  indi- 
viduals of  the  species.  We  aeronauts 
are  obliged  to  be  particular.  We 
must  mount  higher,  and  vkit  Alde- 
baran,  and  skirt  the  glitterizkg  do- 
mains of  the  jewel-girt  Orion.  More 
sand  I  throw  out  more  sand,  mon 
ami  I' 

I  leant  over  the  car,  and  baled 
out  handful  after  handful  of  sand; 
thus  lightened  our  air-ship  rose 
higher  and  higher.  We  were  a 
thousand  feet  higlrar.  The  tem- 
perature our  instrument  showed  to 
be  30  degrees  lower  than  on  the 
ground  we  had  quitted.  Gallard, 
stooping  behind  •  me,  untied  the 
second  bag— it  was  liie  black  bal- 
last 

A  grunt,  more  like  that  of  a  beast 
than  the  voice  of  a  man,  made  me 
look  round,  and  pause  in  iny  tadc. 
It  was  from  Gallard.  He  was  str- 
ing up  and  cocking  a  pistol.  &s 
eyes  burnt  with  raga  I  dropt  the 
bag  of  ballast,  in  my  alarm,  ovw 
the  side  of  the  car,andup  we  soarw 
a  mile  higher  than  we  iiad  yet  a^ 

tuiifid 

'Dog!'  cried  GaUaid,  'heflst! 
fool  of  an  accursed  EngliflhmaB ! 
you  are   now  at   my  metcj*    ^ 
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brought  you  up  here  only  to  destroy 
yoiL  You  have  alienated  from  me 
the  one  woman  I  ever  loved.  I  no 
longer  care  for  life,  money,  or  &me. 
You  have  made  all  wortUees  to  me. 
In  return  I  laid  this  trap  for  you. 
Here  no  one  can  hear  your  cries. 
Here  I  have  death  for  you  in  a 
dozen  shapes.  I  have  &ese  two 
pistols  and  a  sword.  This  bag  at  my 
feet  contains  gunpowder — move  an 
inch,  I  fire  into  it,  and  we  shall  be 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  blown  up 
to  the  moon.  Two  black  pieces  of 
flesh,  and  a  red  shrivel  of  silk  will 
be  all  that  will  reach  the  earth. 
Choose  your  death— steely  lead,  or 
fire!' 

'  You  must  be  raving  mad,  M ons. 
Gkillard,'  I  saidL  '  I  have  ever  been 
your  MendL  I  never  even  spoke  to 
Miss  Fulvermacher  until  you  had 
throst  her  from  you.  I  am  no 
&youred  suitor.  I  am  ready  again 
to  yield  my  claims  to  yours.  Do 
not  stain  your  hands  with  blood. 
^Reflect ;  this  is  a  cruel,  treacherous 
murder  that  you  plan.' 

'  Bah  r  roared  Gallard ;  '  I  have 
Syrian  blood  in  my  veins:  with 
us  revenge  is  a  part  of  our  religion. 
I  have  sworn  to  all  the  creatures  of 
hell  that  both  of  us  shall  not  again 
revisit  the  earth  alive.  Hound  of 
an  !Englishman,  die  I' 

As  he  said  this,  Grallard  came 
closer,  and  deliberately  aiming  be- 
tween my  eyes,  fired  before  I  could 
seize  his  arm. 

The  hanmier  fell,  but  there  was 
no  report.  Thanks  to  God's  great 
goodness,  he  had  by  mistake  seized 
the  unloaded  pistol. 

He  then  seized  the  right  one,  and 
cocked  it  with  a  yell  of  fiendish  rage. 
This  time  my  death  seemed  certain, 
but  before  he  could  press  the  trigger 
I  had  beaten  it  from  his  hand  with 
a  weapon  he  had  little  expected— a 
heavy  barometer,  on  which  I  had 
beenmaking  observations,  and  which 
rested  beside  me  against  the  side  of 
the  car. 

With  a  second  blow,  quick  as 
lightning,  I  struck  him  senseless, 
and  in  an  instant  tossed  overboard 
his  sword  and  the  fGdlen  pistol.  I 
then,  by  a  sudden  efibrt,  liffced  the 
bag  of  gmipowder,  and  threw  it  idso 
over.    I  was  now  in  some  d^ree 


safe,  and  I  stooped  over  my  &llen 
enemy  to  see  what  life  remained  in 
him.  The  moment  I  did  so,  Gallard 
leapt  up,  and  I  felt  a  fierce  stab 
of  a  knife,  which,  but  for  my  watch, 
had  killed  me  on  the  spoi  Gallard 
had  recovered  from  the  blow,  but  re- 
mained apparently  insensible,  while 
1  tmned  my  back  in  order  that  he 
might  open  his  kmfe,  and  strike  me 
the  more  imexpectedly  and  cer^ 
tainly. 

This  second  act  of  deUberate 
treachery  roused  the  wild  beast 
within  me.  There  was,  I  felt  and  saw, 
no  safety  for  me  but  in  the  death  of 
Gallard.  Shoxdd  one  have  mercy 
on  snakes  or  wolves  ?  I  drew  back^ 
and  before  he  could  rise  struck  him 
again  with  the  barometer,  and  re« 
peated  the  blows  till  he  became 
msensible.  I  then  by  an  cdmost 
superhuman  exertion  lifted  him  to 
the  edge  of  the  car,  and  slid  his 
body  over,  holding  fast  by  the  ropes 
to  escape  myself  being  thrown  out 
by  the  swaying  of  the  car. 

I  gave  the  insensible  man  one 
half-remorseful  glance — and  then 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation  came 
over  me,  and  I  laimched  him  into 
the  air.  He  fell—fell— feU— fell, 
and  a  horrible  fascination  compelled 
me  to  watch  the  body  till,  small  as 
a  beetle,  it  reached  a  white  sea  of 
cloud  and  smoke,  and  disappeared 
in  that  abyss. 

I  was  saved,  I  knelt  and  thanked 
God  for  that  deliverance.  But 
how  to  steer  the  balloon,  and 
bring  it  safely  back  to  earth  I  I 
knew  that  to  descend  I  must  puU 
the  valve,  and  let  out  the  gas.  I 
pulled  the  string,  and  the  leather 
shutter  opened.  The  gas  escaped 
with  a  curious,  groaning  noise.  But 
the  balloon  was  now  so  hght,  that 
1  still  ascended,  a  strange  drowsi- 
ness benumbed  me,  and  I  became 

insensible. 

«  «  •  • 

I  pulled  violently  at  the  soufppe, 
or  sucker,  till  I  felt  the  balloon 
rapidly  descending.  Soon  I  began  to 
see  the  now  moonHt  land  si>r^ding 
beneath  me,  white  and  glistening 
with  hoar-frost.  The  wind  blew 
fiercely,  the  balloon  drove  before 
it,  and  I  got  the  anchor  and  cable 
ready  to  throw  out 
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Soon  I  coold  distrngniah  Tillages, 
trees,  and  broad  fields  of  cam, 
zneUow  gold  in  the  moonshine,  and 
here  and  there  on  the  lower  gronnd 
brooding  masses  of  smouldering 
fog.  I  was  too  anxions  to  feel  afraid. 
I  let  out  more  gas,  and  I  sank  still 
lower. 

Now  Ibr  the  anchor.  I  threw  it 
firom  me,  and  let  the  rope  ran.  It 
touched  the  ground,  and  dragged. 
The  balloon  sank  till  it  struck  the 
ground,  from  which  it  bounded  like 
a  huge  india-rubber  balL  Again  it 
bounded,  and  drove  slanting  before 
the  wind.  I  was  dragged  over  fields 
and  over  underwood  that  tore  my 
hands  and  my  clothes,  and  also  rent 
the  balloon.  I  felt  then  I  was  in 
imminent  danger,  and  prayed  God 
to  save  my  life. 

Now  at  last  the  anchor  took  sure 
hold  of  an  ash-tree  in  liie  centre  of 
a  hedge;  but  the  balloon  still  swayed 
to  and  fico,  and  kept  reboun&ig 
violently  from  the  earth,  rising  some 
two  hundred  feet  at  each  bound. 
Btill,  if  the  anchor  held,  I  was  safe, 
provided  1^  wind  lulled,  if  only  for 
a  moment  I  was  already  bruised, 
sore,  and  feint,  and  had  scarcely 
strength  leffc  for  any  longer  straggle 
with  death. 

Suddenly,  to  my  horror,  the  cable 
snapped  like  a  thread,  and  again  the 
balloon  drove  on  before  the  wind, 
the  loose  torn  silk  now  fiapping 
like  a  rent  sail ;  the  wind  howling 
savagely  through  it;  the  broken 
ropes  flapping  against  the  car,  and 
ladling  me  like  scourges.  We  flew 
over  we  fields,  ponds,  brooks,  and 
plantations.  I  tried  to  cling  to 
trees,  but  I  was  torn  from  wem. 
Certain  death  seemed  my  sore 
doom,  when  for  a  moment  the  bal- 
loon moved  slower,  and  touched 
the  ground,  jusi!  as  I  was  over 
a  corn  field.  With  the  quickness 
of  Hght,  1  threw  myself  out  of  the 
car,  head  foremost,  deep  among  the 


rolling  com,  and  fell,  braised  and 

stanned. 

«  •  «  * 

When  I  came  to  my  senses,  I  was 
lying  in  a  nest  of  corn,  the  soft 
moonshine  silvering  m;^  feoe.  The 
'  Maria  Theresa '  had  driven  on,  and 
was  no  longer  in  sight  I  felt  like 
one  who  a^kkes  suddenly  to  escape 
a  nightmare.  I  rubbed  m  limbs; 
none  were  broken.  I  fell  on  my 
knees,  and  again  thanked  Gk)d  for 
this  second  deliverance  from  what 
seemed  almost  certain  death. 

A  rapid  walk  of  an  hour  in  the 
direction  of  a  twinkling  light 
brought  me  to  a  pleasant  cottage. 
I  looked  at  my  watch;  it  was  just 
thirteen  minutes  past  ten  o'clock. 
It  was  nearly  sunset  when  we 
started—more  than  four  hoars  ago. 
I  was  kindly  welcomed  by  uie 
peasant,  and  m  the  moiiiing  (for  I 
had  sJighted  near  Pesth)  took  the 
steamier  for  Vienna. 

Already  tidings  of  the  discovery 
of  the  crashed  body  of  Ckdlard,  and 
of  the  torn  balloon,  thirly  mOes 
farther  on,  had  reached  my  friends. 
I  had  been  given  up  for  lost,  and 
gossip  had  chatted  ner  requiem  a 
dozen  times  over  my  giava 

I  had  deceived  myself  about  Miss 
Polvermacher,  as  lovers  are  not 
unapt  to  do.  She  had  never  really 
loved  me.  Her  apparent  partiality 
had  only  been  intended  to  rouse  the 
j^oasy  of  her  angry  lover.  I  saw 
her  no  more ;  she  refrised  all  visitors, 
and  soon  after  took  the  vows  at  the 
great  nunnery  at  Batisbon,  much  to 
the  grief  of  her  poor  old  fether. 

My  letters  arrived  soon  after  from 
England ;  and  I  had  to  hasten  to 
Sulina,  and  there  plunge  into 
plans  for  steam  dredgera,  and  other 
professional  detail  I  never  before 
have  disclosed  to  any  one  how 
Gallard  really  came  by  his  death. 
This  however  is  a  true  nanatlve  of 
my  first  and  last  haUoon  aaoetU, 
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*  80TKZ  TBAXQUILLE.' 

*  A  T  eleyen  o'clock  ibeai,  Mons.  Cavalier ;  you  will  be  sme  to  be  puno- 
A    tual/ 
'Si,  m,  Madame,  a  onze  heoies  sans  iante,  Madame — k  onze  heures,  eoyez 

tanqnille/ 
How  could  we  help  believing  a  haiidresser  so  emphatic,  00 '  p^^tr6  ?' 
'With  lightened  hearts  Mamma  and  I  drove  home,  having  accomplished 
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this,  the  l^t  of  all  the  weighty  prepaiations  for  the  great  event  of  to-monow, 
my  appearance,  namely,  at  the  Conrt  of  onr  moet  gradoiis  Soyereign,  an 
event  not  only  to  prove  my  loyalty,  but  to  signalize  my  attainment  of  that 
delightful  position  in  society,  a '  oome-out'  young  lady.  (Why  is  there  no 
genuine  word  to  express  the  meaning  of  that  doubtftd,  scaroely  grammatical 
sentoice?) 

'  I  don*t  take  Laura  to  Court/  said  our  worthy  fiiend  Mrs.  Saveall,  'be- 
cause really  now-a-days  there  is  such  a  mixture,  that,  as  dear  Lady  Tiptop 
says,  one  i9  afraid  of  meeting  one's  coachman's  wife.' 

Mamma,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  had  no  such  fears,  and  held,  that  until  I 
had  been  presented,  my  d^but  in  the  world  would  partake  of  a  surreptitious 
and  unauthorised  chazacter. 

Now  that  the  time  had  come,  that  that  great  responsibiliiy,  my  dress,  lay 
in  awful  silence  in  its  gigantic  home,  the '  carton,'  my  heart  began  to  mis* 
give  me.  Covld  I  conceal  from  myself  that,  after  the  fiftieth  rehearsal 
before  the  glass,  of  my  curtsey,  I  still  trod  on  the  skirt  of  my  gown,  and, 
thereby  pinning  myself  to  the  ground,  was  unable  to  rise  without  such 
exertion  as  partook  more  of  the  muscular  than  of  the  gracefdl?  Did  not 
visions  of  utter  discomfiture  in  the  royal  presence  cast  their  prophetic 
shadows  over  the  next  day's  future? 

'Fais  ce  que  tu  dois;  advienne  que  pourra.'  That  noble  old  motto! 
Mentally  I  pinned  it  to  my  shield  and  rose  on  the  cool,  grey  morning  of 
The  Day  with  what  courage  its  words  could  inspire. 

'Above  all  things,'  said  Frank  (Frank,  in  his  uniform,  who  was  to 
accompany  us) — ^^  above  all  things,  be  in  good  time.'  So,  as  I  was  to  be 
at  the  Palace  at  half-past  one,  and  my  coiffeur  to  come  at  eleven,  I  got  up 
at  eight,  and  ranained  in  a  state  of  preparation  quite  indescribable,  and 
which  rendered  me  indifferent  to  all  matters  unconnected  with  hairpins. 

The  household  being  in  that  state  of  over  excitement  which  accompanies 
any  great  female  movement — ^was  to  be  found  on  the  stairs  in  a  general  state 
of  running  up  and  down.  At  ten^  o'clock  I  heard  Frank  ask,  sarcastically^ 
whether  the  cook  also  was  going  to  Ck)urt?  or  whether  he  was  to  have  any 
breakfast  ?  I  myself  was  too  much '  wound  up '  to  think  either  of  eating  or 
drinking. 

Eleven  o'clock  struck— half  pasi— no  hairdresser.  Why  did  the  door- 
bell ring  in  that  frantic  way  every  two  minutes?  Is  there  a  demon  that 
belongs  to  door-bells  ?  Who  was  it  that  was  always  walking  upstairs  past 
my  door  with  creaking  boots? 

Twelve  o'clock ! — ^no  Mons.  Cavalier.  A  violent  rustling  next  door  be- 
trayed the  state  of  mamma's  toilette.  Was  I  going  mad  ?  or  what  was  it  that 
rung  in  my  brain  at  every  sound  of  that  dreadful  bell?  I  will  go  myself 
for  a  coiffeur !  I  will  commit  suicide  1  I  will  do  my  hair  myself !  Just  as 
I  was  seizing  the  comb  to  fulfil  this  despairing,  this  desperate  resolve,  the 
door  opened.  A  curly,  shining  being  glided  in  (not  an  angel),  stuck  a 
comb  into  his  glossy  locks,  filled  his  mouth  with  hairpins,  and  began  that 
mesmeric  and  incomprehensible  operation  that  terminated  in  a  triumphant 
wreath  on  the  top  of  my  head  and  two  littie  coaxing  feathers  behind  my 
left  ear. 

It  was  just  one  o'clock  when  I  issued  fully  equipped  from  my  room.  A 
glass  of  port  and  a  wing  of  chicken  restored  me  after  the  agitation  and 
fatigue  of  carrying  all  those  flounces  past  the  nails  and  comers  in  the  stair- 
case.  The  admiring  household  pronounced  its  astonishment    The  carriage 
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me  tumoimoed,  the  ngunoffliia  UBembled,  and  we  got  fn.    What  bdikII 
vords  to  eiprees  ao  gmt  a  feati 

It  haa  Biiioe  etmck  me  that,  of  all  the  amngementa  in  the  oenmon^  of 
prGsentiiig  a  d^batante  at  Court,  there  is  n<x>e  ao  perfect  as  that  vrhieh, 
prerions  to  hei  great  oideal,  enbjeotB  her  to  the  minor  <me  of  passing  imder 
the  gaze  of  a  lai^  and  critical  throog  of  spectators  while  h«»elf  in  a  state 
of  forced  qnieacenoe.  It  is  a  baptiam  of  fire— a  first  ftnce  to  a  fife-Tear  <M. 
Gratifying,  daabtUee,  was  the  appreciation  gl  the  ladiw'-maide  on  the  p(iT»- 


ment,  hat  it  was  insigmficant  compared  to  the  verdict  of  the  gnmin,  who, 
bom  the  comnumding  lamp-poet  on  which  he  was  perched,  pronounced  that 
in  all  his  Tsst  experience  '  he  never  did !'  Afler  that  compliment  to  mj 
personal  appearance  I  felt  so  completely  reaasnred  that  the  snpercilionE 
ey^laasee  in  the  club  windows  fell  innozionB  on  my  nerveo. 

It  was  charming,  that  perBpective  of  bouquets  and  grand  hammer-cloths 
on  the  carriages.  An  old  lady  was  next  to  us,  and  her  rouge  and  pearl 
powdra-  gazed  candidly  team  under  her  moose-skin  eyebrows.    The  red- 
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haind  girli  bejond  her  ivill  bemndh  happier  at  her  age.  The  teet  of  day- 
light and  white  feathers  to  their  doubtfcd  oomplexiooB  causes  them  evident 
uneasineas. 

Only  two  days  ago  I  was  in  one  of  those  crowded  streets  between  Shore- 
ditch  and  the  West  End — Fleet  Street^  I  dare  say — and  there,  while 
oar  progress  was  stopped  by  a  conglomeration  of  cabs,  omnibuses,  and 
carts,  I  looked  at  the  wonderful  assembly  of  heads  and  bonnets,  and  formed 
not  only  for  the  two-legged,  but  also  for  the  four-legged  of  my  fellow- 
oreatures,  a  &te  and  a  past  history  according  to  their  api)earaDce.  To-day 
in  the  string  in  St  James's,  moTing  slowly  in  the  throng,  I  had  the  same 
opportunity  of  seeing  a  vast,  mixed  multitude,  and  I  tried  to  realize  how 
tftat  these  plumed  and  jewelled  beings  were  feUows  to  those  in  the  omni- 
buses—cast in  one  mould,  made  of  one  flesh  and'  blood.    The  very  car- 
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riages  that  so  widely  differed  to  the  outward  eye  proceeding  from  the  same 
original  materials!  Plunging  into  the  deepest  metaphysical  and  abstract 
Tiews  of  the  human  race,  I  insensibly  wandered  to  a  speculative  calculation- 
as  to  the  amount  of  tulle  in  the  dress  of  a  'human  being'  in  blue,  and 
wondering  whether  that  pearl  wreath  came  from  Foster's. 

Ahl  one  must  get  outi  How  I  envied  the  Queen  of  SpainI  She  .has 
'no  legs.'  How  great  a  varieiy  must  pass  before  the  stead&st  eye  of  that 
unmoved  guardsman  at  the  door  I    We  shuddered  along  a  cold,  white- 


CMng  io  Cowi  : — Hoit^  I  went. 
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urasbed  passage  up  stone  steps  past  a  personage  in  an  Tinbeooining  oostnme, 
whom  the  ' Illtistrated  News'  enabled  me  to  xeoognize  as  a  Beef-eater,  and 
spent  twenty  minutes  in  that  grieTanoe,  *  The  Fen/  Getting  a  seat  in  the 
chnrch  of  a  popular  preacher  on  a  hot  day  is  bad  enough,  but  trying  for  a 
chair  in  the '  Pen '  is  worse.  One  cannot  eyen  tip  the  jww-opener,  and  one 
has,  in  fact,  to  find  space  for  two  gowns  instead  of  one. 

The  tests  by  which  one's  loyalty  is  tried  are  very  sore.  The  poor,  dear 
dowagers  with  the  ruthless  sunbeams  extinguishing  their  diamonds ;  the 
girls  standing  evidently  on  their  '  second  leg,'  knowing  that  another  five 
minutes  of  such  &tigue  will  tint  their  noses  with  the  roseate  hue  that  is 
leaving  their  cheelcs;  and  here  and  there  a  hapless  man  conscious  of  his 
absurd  black  silk  legs  and  his  queue.  They  looked  like  the  poles  for 
standard  roses  in  a  flower-garden,  those  poor  pien.    Suddenly  a  sound 


BUT  it's  TH8  '  GKITIXO  OUT.' 


announces  the  admission  of  pert  of  the  victims  to  a  different  phase  of  tor- 
ture—an active  phase. 

There  can  be  no  more  true  Britons-no  more  loyal  heart  than  myself. 
The  outside  of  Si  James's  was  sacred  in  my  eyes,  vested  with  all  the 
romance  that  the  memory  of  great  deeds  could  throw  over  it.  '  What  will 
not  those  rooms  say  to  me,'  thought  I, '  that  have  seen  such  changes?'  I 
behoved  immensely  in  those  rooms.  Why  was  I  so  cruelly  disappointed? 
And  yet  in  the  melancholy  look  of  regret  for  bygone  glory  they  might 
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iam  ntiifled  m&  Ther  wen  so  dart,  so  grvj,  m>  fbiknt— Uke  old 
tMohrioTB  they  ncowd  to  me. — '  Ah  I  in  oni  day,'  tiwy  aeem  to  My. — Ib  it 
only  in  biry  talea  tlut  Ungs  are  ■anoanded  with  ipleDdourl 

I  -WM  atiU  bnathloM  witti  the  nuh  Hmk  cwried  me  throng  the  high, 
iJoomy  ^nrtmenti  vhaa  I  ibtud  mywlf  jimmed  tightly  between  two  otJur 
ladies  moring,  ta  being  nxtred,  towaide  an  open  dowmy,  beymd  which 
insliiiot  toU  me  my  bte  awaited  me.  No  lime  to  collect  my  oonrage,  to 
moothmynifBed  plumes  (literally  nifBed).  Pmhing  ae  only  fine  ladiea  can 
posh,  frowning  and  dnniing  as  only  the  British  dowagoB  can,  were  all 
■nnndme.  AerinuoDoordkeptiuintbe<aietntck,*fromwbicli  theyweU 
jodged  we  might  othnwiae  have  fled  prodiatately.    Bat  beymd  oar  coid  I 


Bw,  dealing  in  an  oppodte  direction  throagb  the  same  Kxsa  in  which  we 
were,  those  happy  onee  whose  trial  was  over,  and  who  were  going  to  some 
paradise  beyond  where  eortaeys  were  onknown.  One  poah  mom,  and  I  wu 
lannohed  altme  on  the  Blippery  floor.  Dim  conadooaneea  of  great  jack-boots 
on  either  aide  of  me,  a  gense  of  rnsUing  and  sweeping  of  my  train  behind  ma, 
*  Sm  the  niuitntlon  printed  irpintolj  (p.  S44}. 


mnu&iitg  in  fimit  (tf  me— no  hope  c^  leaaaa,  no  poodbilitr  of  Bighb—I 
moved  coiwaids.  A  moe  uttered  my  nune,  a  Toice,  I  think,  belongiiig  to 
a  big  stick  and  m  embroidered  coat  A  giacioiu  royal  baud  was  extended. 
I  bowed  over,  and  touched  it,  with  my  lipe;  to  this  moment  I  fiimly 
beliera  it  to  hare  been  my  gown  that  made  the  onitideB,  not  mysel£  I, 
who  bad  intended  to  have  looked  not  only  at  the  lion,  but  at  the  onicom, 
■aw  notiiing  but  a  pair  of  loyal,  polished  boots  and  the  hem  of  a  htoe 
flomue.  The  dread  neceasil?  of  walking  backwards  had  scatoe  dawned 
npoa  me  when,  with  a  sudden  jerk,  my  train,  seized  &om  behind,  was  flung 
upon  my  arm,  and  I  peroeired,  partly  from  the  oountenanoe  of  a  benign 


^ut  in  ja^-boota,  tiiat  I  was  in  calm  water.  Eefine  me  was  MMnma 
smiling  with  dignified  compoenre,  and  beyond  her  a  gentle  stream  of  the 
lekoaed  trickled  down  a  pusage  into  the  great  gallery. 

Best,  and  be  thankfuL  One  oonld  breathe  now ;  and  how  one's  courage 
lose  when  the  danger  was  over!  On  the  soft,  red  divans  that  form  the 
only  oinament  to  the  gallery  we  aank  down,  and  before  as  passed  in  pro- 
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eesBHiii  those  that  had  preceded  ns,  and  those  that,  following  ns^  had  just 
left  the  royal  presenoe.  Waxen-fiioed  girls  in  white,  the  d^bataates,  wHStt 
excited,  shy  fiioes ;  hangbtily  confident  beaaties  in  eyezy  tint  of  feather  and 
flonnoe ;  brides  in  thdr  wedding  flounces ;  and  such  astonishing  old  ladks! 
What  blazing  jewels !  what  rnstling  silks  1  A  dressmaker  wonld  die  of  it 
'  in  aromatic  pain/  Such  dignified  old  generals  I  Here  a  Spanish  attaeh^ 
olive-tinted,  with  long,  black  moustache ;  there  a  squat,  yellow  figure  grin- 
ning hideously — ambassador  from  the  Loo  Zoo  Ghoo  Islands ;  a  bronze  fnoe, 
with  a  scarlet  and  gold  turban,  next  to  a  pink  and  white  ensign  in  the 
Guards ;  a  young  lady  with  red  arms,  from  the  oountiy,  beside  a  warrior  so 
fierce  that  he  can  only  be  a  volunteer.  They  dawdle  here,  and  gossip,  and 
look  out  for  notabilities,  and  criticise  a  little,  and  talk  a  little  scandal,  and 
groups  form.  Qentlemen,  gallant,  but  not  loyal,  who  would  not  fiice  the 
crush,  but  who,  from  being  already  presented,  may  come  into  the  gallery 
after  the '  drawing-room,'  saunter  in,  and  say  to  each  other  that '  You  never 
eto  see  a  protiy  fieu^e  now-a-days.'  Possibly  it  is  in  hope  of  some  day  seeing 
one  that  th^  stare  so.  One  more  cold  stone  passage,  and  then  the  lovely 
gowns  and  tiieir  fond  wearers  step  into  the  carriages,  and  the  drawing-room 
is  over. 

How  elated,  how  satisfied,  how  superior  I  felt  when  we  reached  home: 
how  I,  enaconoed  in.  my  arm-chair  with  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  novel,  fought  all 
my  battles  over  again,  need  not  be  told.  My  loyalty,  which  at  llie  momant 
of  my  curtsey  trembled  on  the  balance,  is  now  firm  as  a  rock,  and  Monsieor 
Cavalier  is  forgiven. 


MY  FIEST  OOUET-SUIT. 

A  MOMENT  more  I  stay  to  cast 
'  One  last  fond  lingering  look  behind :' 
My  watch,  I'm  sure,  is  somewhat  &st, 

(To  contradict  me  were  unkind !) 
I  know  the  carriage  waits  below. 

That  John  sits  solemn,  staid,  and  mute. 
While  I  am  strutting  to  and  fro. 
Delighted  with  my  first  GourWuit. 

The  sword  hangs  deftly  by  my  side 

— ^Most  elegant  of  make-believes — 
My  cheval-glass  reflects  with  pride 

The  matchless  grace  of  skirt  and  sleeves. 
Ingenious  Poole !    I  ask  no  more 

Why  skill  like  youi's  has  such  repute. 
What  other  artist  could  insure 

A  fit  like  this— my  first  GourtHEruit? 

I  feast  my  eyes  on  velvet  sheen, 

The  buttons  glitter  on  my  breast. 
No  futhful  «iiibject  of  the  Queen 

Will  go  to  levee  better  dresi 
Those  neat  cu/o/^«~ those  silken  hose 

Set  off  the  leg  beyond  dispute. 
No  dress  to  suen  advantage  shows 

My  figure,  as  a  good  Court-suit 


MY   FiaST   COURT   SDIT. 
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They  say  the  clothes  assimilate 

Too  Dear  to  those  a  flunkey  wears— 
That  what  we  don  on  ./ours  de/ete, 

Jeames  puts  on  ev'ry  day,  downstairs. 
And  p'raps  the  idle  crowd  will  laugh, 

Or  little  boys  begin  to  hoot, 
And  ask  me  for  my  photograph 

When  I  step  down  in  my  Court-salt 

I'll  heed  them  not:  the  ralgar  herd 

Was  always  slow  to  comprehend 
The  ways  of  Fashion.    'Twere  absurd 

To  such  canaille  an  ear  to  lend ; 
Their  want  of  judgment  I  deplore — 

Gould  footmen  claim  the  attribute 
Of  gentle  blood,  although  they  wore 

The  duplicates  of  my  Court-suit  ? 

My  Lady  Lucy  drives  to-day. 

And  takes  her  airing  in  the  !Ring ; 
She'd  rather  walk,  I've  heard  her  say, 

But  that  'in  town  'twas  not  the  thing.' 
She  is  the  dearest  girl,  and — ^oh ! 

What  would  I  give  to  know  the  route 
Her  carriage  takes,  that  I  might  show 

Myself  before  her  in  Court-suit !  ' 

Beats  there  a  heart  more  true  than  mine 

To  powers  that  be?    Or  who  will  own 
Of  regal  sway  more  right  divine 

Than  I,  when  we  approach  the  Throne? 
If  taste  in  dress  and  rich  display, 

A  loyal  subject  constitute. 
Then  am  I  one,  at  least  to-day. 

Arrayed  in  this,  my  first  Court-suit. 

I  hear  the  conflict  waxes  fierce 

Within  St  James's  Presence-room, 
That  warriors  lose  their  stars  and  spurs. 

And  dames  their  artificial  bloom. 
I  may  be  hustled  too,  I  fear. 

And  p*raps  return  all  destitute 
Of  buttons,  lace,  and  other  gear 

Which  now  adorns  my  first  Court-suit! 

But  stay— the  horses  paw  the  ground. 

And  powdered  lacqueys  leap  behind 
Th'  emblazoned  coach,  whose  arms  were  found 

— Where  there  are  many  more  to  find ! 
And  John,  bewigg*d  in  crisp  horse-hair. 

Impatient  grows  to  execute 
His  task  of  driving  me  with  core 

Down  Bege&t  Street  in  my  Court-suit 

Away,  all  recreant  thoughts,  away! 

Boll  down  the  carpet  from  the  door, 
I'll  bravely  bear  myself  to-day, 

If  I  lacked  spirit  heretofore. 
Who  would  not  loyalty  evince 

With  men  of  honour,  birth,  repute. 
By  waiting  on  our  youthfal  Prince 

In  such  a  charming  first  Court-suit ! 
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THE  BOTAL  PSOOBESS. 

Yoa  would  hare  thoagfat  the  vexj  windows  spake, 
So  manj  greed  j  looks  of  young  and  old 
Through  casements  darted  their  desiring  eyes 
Upon  (<*  her  ")  visage ;  and  that  all  the  walls 
With  painted  imageiy  had  said  at  oace, 
Jesu  preserve  thee !    Weloome  I— Shakbpbbb. 

I. 

TITHAT  come  these  miUions  forth  to  see? 
*  *      Those  ensigDS  whence  that  flout  the  sky  ? 
This  muvexsal  jubilee. 

That  lifts  a  nation's  yoioe  on  high  ? 
What  stirs  old^England's  giant  mart. 

And  thrills  it  to  its  inmost  core? — 
That  welds,  as  in  one  xnighiy  heart. 

Wishes  and  hopes  unfelt  before? 

n. 
Is  it  some  hero,  oonquest-bonnd, 

Forth'&ring  with  the  kingdom's  braye  ? 
Some  war-worn  chieftain,  laurel-crowned. 

Who  seeks  the  land  'twas  his  to  saye? 
Or  does  our  widowed  Queen,  true  heart  I 

Whose  tears  must  eyer  &11  in  yain. 
In  some  proud  pageant  bear  her  port. 

And  test  her  people's  loye  again  ? 

in. 
Not  so  I    Yet  at  her  bidding,  here. 

Yon  surging  sea  hath  poured  its  tide ; 
That  deep  yoioe-thunder,  cheer  on  cheer. 

That  hails  our  Pzince's  Danish  Bride ! 
A  fiBdr-haired  girl,  of  gradous  mien. 

Whose  charms,  at  will,  all  hearts  command ;  ' 
Well  fitted  for  our  future  Queen; 

To  wed  '  the  Prince  of  all  the  land/ 

ly. 
For  him,  our  King  that  is  to  be. 

What  added  boon  may  yet  be  won. 
What  can  we  ask,  or  Heayen  decree. 

That  is  not  in  this  hour  his  own! 
A  bright  example,  that  will  shed 

Its  influence  on  his  onward  way ; 
A  trail  of  glory  o'er  his  head  ;* 

A  light  that  cannot  lead  astray! 

*  The  trail  of  glory  marks  the  vanished  star.^DBTDBir. 
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V. 

A  people's  Iotb  by  heritage. 

From  heartB  august  that  earned  it  well, 
A  grand  and  glorious  appanage 

As  ever  monarch's  lot  befell ; 
A  ftdr  and  Tirtnons  Bride,  the  choice 

Unprompted  of  his  soul's  desire : 
Can  heart  oanceiye,  or  willing  Toioe 

One  aspiration  more  inspire  ? 

TI. 

In  loTing  them  we  do  but  pay 

Meet  homage  to  the  parent  tree; 
Our  heartfelt  welcomes  of  to-daj 

But  bursts  of  grateful  loyally, 
Por  boons  not  all  conferred  in  vain; 

Freedom  enjoyed,  but  not  abused ; 
And  Peace,  with  blessings  in  her  train, 

liid  rich  and  poor  alike  diffused. 

Tn. 

A  tribute,  too,  these  cheers  to  One 

Who  all  he  touched  could  well  adorn ; 
Whose  ripened  judgment  propped  the  throne ; 

Whose  wisdom  scarce  the  sage  might  scon : 
Friend  of  the  Arts,  to  Scienoe  dear, 

What  need  recall  each  cherished  claim; 
Why  weep  upon  his  honoured  bier. 

Snatched  in  the  yery  blaze  of  feme! 

Tin. 

Fair  dftoghter  of  a  Boyal  Line, 

Loved  consort  of  our  ftitnre  King  I 
Be  eyery  cherished  blessing  thine 

Hope  can  desire  or  Fortune  bring : 
Faith,  to  thy  gentle  yirtues  due. 

From  Duty's  path  that  ne'er  will  swarye ; 
Still  to  the  princely  motto  true, 

God  and  the  Land  and  Thee  to  'serve.' 
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AKD  now  that  the  fair  Princess 
has  made  her  joyons  progress, 
not  more  through  the  ways  of  our 
City,  waving  proudly  with  banners, 
thui  through  the  hearts  of  our 
people  in  one  flutter  of  generous 
excitement — now  that  she  has  safely 
ploughed  her  way  through  the  billows 
of  the  Channel,  and  through  tliose 
living  waves  that  heaved  and  surged 
aroimd  her  chariot,  on  that  eventful 
day  when  the  youthful  Prince  set 
off  at  early  dawn  to  fetch  '  the  dear 
lady  to  be  his  bride,'  introducing  her 
on  his  way  to  exulting  myriadLs  of 
his  future  subjects — 'tis  time  to  ring 
the  marriage  bells — 'tis  time  to 
follow  the  happy  Princess  to  that 
pre-eminently  royal  castle,  every 
stone  of  which  speaks  as  a  silent 
witoess  of  ages  past,  how  deep  and 
how  broad  are  laid  the  strong  foun- 
dations of  that  Boyal  family  of 
England,  which  that  time-honoured 
fortress  stands  to  welcome  from 
generation  to  generation  within  its 
massive  gates. 

On  Tuesday,  the  loth  of  March, 
1863,  it  must  be  added  to  our  chro- 
nicles that  the  whole  people  of 
England  voted  themselves  a  holiday 
— a  ^rand  national  holiday.  The 
occasion  was  truly  English— truly 
worthy  of  a  home  festival  to  '  the 
sober  and  industrious  and  united 
British  fiimily  parly' — bearing,  as 
they  do,  a  general  good  character 
for  loving  their  wives,  and  children, 
and  finding  their  chief  enjoyment 
by  their  own  firesides— yes,  we  are 
truly  a  most  conjugal  set  of  people. 
The  very  sight  of  a  bridecake  will 
draw  a  cluster  around  a  window; 
and  as  to  a  wedding  party  com- 
ing out  of  church,  white-favoured 
postilions,  or  white  dresses  on  a 
balcony,  while  the  happy  pair  is 
starting  with  the  slipper  after  them ; 
these  things,  for  the  thousandth 
time,  we  instinctively  stop  to  see. 

But  what  has  that  to  do  with  the 
present  subject  ?  A  great  deal.  You 
can  strike  no  chord  but  one  already 
strung:  love  of  king  and  love  of 
country— feelings  connubial  as  well 
as  loyal,  lie  as  so  many  woll-tuned 


strings  ever  pulsing  in  the  nations 
heart  Thus  have  we  realized  the 
truth  that  '  one  touch  of  nature 
makes  the  whole  world  kin.'  The 
electric  spark  did  not  more  rapidly 
flash  the  news  at  one  o'clock  from 
Windsor  through  all  the  fibres  of 
the  land,  than  nature  thrilled  and 
throbbed  in  heariy  response  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  Bri- 
tain. The  great,  the  happy  day  was 
known  and  looked  for  wide  as  the 
British  race  are  scattered  in  quest 
of  their  daily  bread :  whether  amidst 
the  snows  of  Canada  or  under  the 
sttltiy  tents  of  our  Indian  EmpirOj 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Cape  as  in  the 
gold  fields  of  Australasia — ay,  and 
amidst  the  sea-girt  isles,  and  with 
many  a  sea-borne  crew,  cradled  i|i 
the  furrows  of  the  deep,  the  Prince 
and  his  Princess  were,  doubtless,  the 
burthen  of  the  tale,  and  the  day  re- 
membered with  many  a  genial  and 
social  glass. 

It  is  this  unify  of  feeling  that 
makes  the  occasion  great  and  grand ; 
for  there  was  a  breadth  and  a  gran- 
deur in  the  throng— in  that  host  of 
defenders,  '  good  men  and  true,'  all 
the  mightier  because  unarmed— who 
lined  the  roads  and  filled  the  win- 
dows, and  formed  black  clusters  on 
the  house-tops  to  welcome  virtue 
as  well  as  beauty,  with  that  never- 
to-be-forgotten  and  exulting  accla- 
mation, when  strong  men  trembled 
as  they  cheered,  yearning  towards 
the  Princess  as  a  sister  or  a  daughter, 
while  they  bespoke  their  allegiance 
to  their  Queen.  Therefore  much  as 
we  delight  in  what  we  have  now  to 
describe  as  the  splendid  pageantry 
of  St  George's  Chapel,  waving 
plumes  and  flowing  robes,  and  spark- 
ling tiaras  of  pnceless  diamonds; 
all  these  must  pale  as  secondary 
fires  before  the  greater  phenomena 
of  a  world-wide  race,  owning  liberty 
in  allegiance,  and  stirred  on  one 
day  by  one  common  feeling,  and 
moved  by  one  common  impulse, 
from  pole  to  pole. 

Comjaarisons  have  been  drawn 
between  the  excitement  of  the  pre- 
sent, and  the  calmer  tone  of  former 
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demonstralioDs;  but  it  is  obTiotui 
that  if  onr  preparations  were  the 
menBtire  of  our  love,  it  could  not 
have  been  to  one  as  yet  unseen,  but 
lather  as  evincing  Eiympathy  with 
our  Sovereign  no  less  in  her  weal 
than  in  her  woe.  Still,  when  one 
we  believed  no  less  our  Sovereign's 
ttian  our  Prince's  choice,  did  meet 
the  nation's  eye— ^dded  to  a  feeling 
of  interest  and  romance  as  for  a 
youthful  stranger  in  a  strange  land, 
it  needed  but  one  glance  to  insure 
to  feelings  thus  varied  and  com- 
mingled so  enthusiastic  an  expres- 
sion as,  we  fireely  acknowledge,  was 
rarely  raised  before. 

Even  the  staid,  old-&shioned  City 
men  forgot  for  the  nonce  the  world 
of  scrip  and  omnium,  and  warmed 
into  a  semi-sentimental  simmer  such 
as  had  never  bubbled  under  those 
civic  robes.  Yes;  young  and  old, 
all  sorts  and  conditions,  caught  the 
general  fire — no  dry  Falmerston 
affidr  of  state,  but  a  true  love-match 
— so  there  was  a  very  panic  of  ap- 
plause: 

•  And  newr  were  heard  such  accenU  wild, 
At  welcomed  to  earth  the  Oceam  cMU.' 

Many  a  lady  foir  on  Monday  night 
and   many  a  waiting-woman    lay 
down  to  sleep— if  sleep  they  could — 
with  floating  visions  of  feathers  and 
finery,  and  all  the  might  of  millinery, 
forming    a    gorgeous    picture    as 
painted  in  Tunier's  waking  dreams, 
with  a  movi'  g  panorama  through 
the  brain.    At  least,  we  can  testify 
that  as  early  as  half-past  eight  on 
Tuesday  moniing,  while  boys  were 
mdung  about  with  dally  newspapers 
and  *  correct  accounts,'  and  when 
others  were  crying,   '  Framed  and 
glazed,  here's  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess both  for  a  penny,'  the  plat- 
form at  Paddington  seemed  to  tell 
all  of  a  sudden  of  a  levelling  revolu- 
tion in  our  social  state.    Lords  and 
ladies  in  magnificent  attire  seemed 
to   be   esquired  by  corduroy  and 
ftiBtian,  wiule  waving  plumes  and 
travelling  caps,  silk  ana  satin  and 
railway  rugs,  seemed  for  the  moment 
on  most   friendly  terms;    and   as 
flowing  robes  and  heraldic  trappings 
rushed  tnckwards  and  forwards  to 
« take  their  seats,'  there  was  a  ge- 
neral suspense  of  all  .these  feelings 
which  usually   forbid'  trucks  and 


serving  men  and  'unmannerly' 
creatures, '  to  pass  betwixt  the  wind 
and  their  nobility.'  There  was 
Grarter  King  at  Arms,  with  his  much- 
stared-at  suite  of  heralds,  who,  some 
simple  swain  suggested,  '  seemed 
ordered  for  the  theatricals  from  the 
Haymarket  Theatre,'  and,  in  Fombre 
contrast,  crowded  on  the  choris- 
ters of  the  Sacred  ELarmonic  So- 
ciety. Even  the  ends  of  the  earth 
appeared  brought  together  in  all 
the  diversity  of  strange  costume: 
for  Maharajah  Dhuleep  Singh  was 
there,  with  robes,  sown  broadcast 
with  precious  stones,  and  embla- 
zoned with  no  crosses  or  fJEimiliar 
devices,  but  embroidered  with  all 
the  winged  creatures  of  the  East. 
Filled  with  such  unwonted  com- 

Emy,  train  after  train  cleared  away, 
ucl^  indeed  it  was  that  no  dreadfUl 
catastrophe  in  the  programme  of 
&te  had  been  arranged  to  come  off 
that  day :  for,  as  to  the  10*40  a.m. 
Special— hear  this,  ghosts  from  the 
field  of  Runnymede  (now  let  or  to 
be  let  for  building  fpound),  had  it 
not  carried  its  precious  freight  in 
safety! — ^what  with  the  lord  mayor 
and  mayoress  and  sheriffs,  the  lord 
chamberUun,  peers  and  ministers — 
it  had  made  a  fearful  gap  in  nature, 
and  half  the  Bed  Book  and  the  Peer- 
age must  have  been  writ  anew. 

Arrived  at  the  Windsor  station, 
however,  we  found  that  the  large 
soul  of  one  resident  director,  un- 
shackled by  the  narrow  bounds  of 
Great  Western  dividends,  and  well 
supported  both  by  the  generosity  and 
the  geraniums  of  Mr.  Turner  of  the 
royfd  nursery,  formed  a  very  '  bower 
of  roses,'  for  the  visitors  of  his 
Sovereign;  and  thus  'the  winter'  of 
Paddington  ^*becomes  glorious  sum- 
mer' down  at  Slough.  The  very 
seasons  seemed  changed  by  the  bou- 
doir of  blossoms  and  the  exquisite 
display  of  floral  wealth  that  here 
seemed  worthy  of  the  robes  of  thg 
fair  Peeresses  who  lightly  tripped 
between. 

The  passage  of  noble  personages, 
the  countenances  of  many  of  whom 
were  well  known  to  the  crowd,  ex- 
cited visible  interest,  and  this  was 
greatly  increased  shortly  afterwards 
upon  the  approach  of  the  Grenadier 
and  Coldstream  Guards,  with  colours 
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^ying,  headed  by  their  bands,  play- 
ing lively  airs,  on  their  way  to  their 
appointed  positions  within  the  Castle 
precincts. 

The  noble  Tisitors  were  imme- 
diately oonyeyed  in  the  Queen's 
carriages  to  tiie  Castle  or  to  Si 
George's  Chapel,  as  their  invitations 
directed.  Those  were  fortunate  who 
had  the  use  of  these  royal  carriages, 
for  the  horse  and  cab  power  of 
Windsor  was  altogether  so  nnequal 
to  the  press  of  noble  company,  that 
every  bony  Eosinante,  with  hips 
sturing  through  his  hide,  and  many 
a  vehicle  that  might  have  been 
doing  service  as  a  hen-roost,  created 
no  little  merriment  among  the  spec- 
tators in  tiie  stands,  who  could  not 
but  contrast  the  poverty  of  the  equi- 
p&ge  with  the  splendour  of  the  lords 
and  ladies  but  too  happy  in  some  in- 
stances—Lord and  Lady  Pahnerston 
being  in  as  great  difficulties  as  any 
— to  ride  in  anything  at  all. 

Still  Windsor  did  its  best  that 
day.  From  an  early  hour  that  royal 
town  was  all  astir.  Excited  streams 
of  well-dressed  company  bef;an  to 
show  their  cards  of  admission  on 
Park-hill  before  ten  o'clock,  and  at 
half-past  ten  there  was  a  press  of 
people,  requiring  all  the  exertions 
of  the  Coldstr^un  Guards,  Horse 
Grnurds,  and  police,  to  keep  an  un- 
broken line.  The  difficulties  of  the 
situation  were  increased  as  vehicles 
which  had  set  down  their  company 
at  the  Eoyal  Chapel  came  rattling 
down  the  hill — the  lines  of  spec- 
tators closing  after  each  carriage 
passed.  Lines  of  galleries,  extending 
&om  the  private  grounds  in  front  of 
Windsor  Castle  to  the  lion  Gates, 
were  filled  with  spectators,  joined, 
about  eleven  o'clock,  by  the  Etonians. 
The  line  below  the  lion.  Gates  to 
the  entrance  to  the  Castle  Yard  was 
kept  by  the  Boyal  Berkshire  Yolun- 
te^ 

As  half-past  eleven  o'clock  ap- 
proached, all  eyes  turned  towards 
the  state  entrance  through  which 
the  roycd  carriages  were  expected. 
And  soon  we  were  to  be  more  than 
gratified.  Meanwhile  we  cast  our 
eyes  on  the  massive  architecture  of 
that  royal  residence,  so  overwhehn- 
ing  in  its  memories  of  olden  time, 
while  every  avenue  disclosed  a  heav- 


ing mass,  in  which,  with  gsy  drean» 
and  glowing  uniforms,  we  seemed  to 
look  down  on  a  parterre  of  varied 
but  harmonious  colours.  We  could 
not  but  feel  that  not  a  few  among 
these  Eton  boys— mere  children,  for 
the  greater  port— were  destined  soma 
day  to  order  and  to  mfti-iiiin^i  guni. 
lar  royal  celebrations;  while  the 
scholars  of  the  Queen's  own  achod, 
the  boys  in  their  new  suits  of  giey, 
and  the  girls  in  brightest  'Bed- 
Bidinghood'  cloaks,  beaming  with 
happiness,  were  ranged  ready — 
most  happy  the  idea— to  be  the  first 
to  greet,  with  their  shrill,  joyous 
little  pipes,  the  Prince  and  the 
Princess,  as  they  left  the  Oasde  iat 
the  Chapel. 

We  call  attention  to  this  touching 
incident;  and  trust  all  Europe  may 
take  a  lesson,  as  we  record  tiie  &ct, 
that  in  the  moments  of  their  most 
exulting  celebrations,  not  last,  in 
the  thoughte  of  the  royal  fiumily 
of  England,  is  the  hapiHness  or  the 
homage  of  onr  village  schoola 

A  Uttle  before,  two  or  three 
figures  caught  the  eye,  which  showed 
that  our  curiosity  as  spectators  was 
shared  even  by  the  principal  per- 
formers in  the  spectacle  to  follow. 
Prince  Christian,  the  fiither  of  the 
bride,  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
had  strolled  out  in  their  undress  to 
catoh  a  sight  of  what  was  gathering 
around  the  Castle  waUs.  The  si^ht, 
we  trust,  they  could  not  but  eqjoy. 
For,  on  the  towers  and  turrets  of 
the  fine  old  Castle,  on  the  ramparts 
which  surround  the  venerable  pile, 
over  gateways,  from  windows,  and 
from  tall  roofe,  from  every  point 
which  afforded  a  view  of  tiie  hne  of 
procession,  the  eyes  <^  countlesB 
spectators  peered  expectantly  await- 
ing for  the  first  blast  of  the  trumpet 
to  herald  the  approach  of  the  royal 
party. 

At  half-past  eleven  the  sQver 
trumpets  rang  out  at  the  grand 
entrance  to  the  Castle,  and  insSmtly 
a  chorus  of  childish  voices  from  the 
children  came  mingling  with  the 
distant  peals  of  the  wedding  bells, 
the  blare  of  trumpets,  and  the 
familiar  sounds  of  the  National 
Anthem.  Lnmediately  after,  a  cap- 
tain's escort  of  Life  Guards  was  seen 
to  emerge  from  the  grand  entranoe 
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io  the  Castie,  and  close  behind  them 
came  carnage  after  caniage  with 
the  royal  state  liyeries,  conyeying  the 
guests  of  her  Majesiy  who  had  been 
invited  to  the  Castle.  The  first  tiiree 
carriages  were  filled  with  equerries 
and  gentlemen^  and  ladies  in  attend- 
ance on  the  royal  gaests.  In  the 
fourth  carriage  the  Mahangah  Bhu- 
lee]^  Singh  was  obserred,  glittering 
in  jewels,  and  wearing  the  Bibbon 
and  Order  of  the  Star  of  India.  The 
Princesses  Dagmar.and  Thyra  were 
recognized  by  many  of  the  persons 
present,  as  was  also  the  Princess 
Christian,  the  mother  of  the  bride. 

L  This  procession,  the  first,  was 
the  procession  of  her  Majesty's  guests 
and  gentlemen  or  ladies  in  attend- 
ance. Some  one  exclaimed,  'Well 
done.  Act  the  First!  Scene  "the 
First,  admirable  r  It  serred  to 
whet  our  curiosity  still  more,  as  the 
royal  carriages — very  much  as  in 
some  other  weddings,  where  the 
guests  outweigh  the  carriage-power 
— Shaving  set  down,  returned  for 
more  of  the  magnates  of  the  land. 

IL  The  next  was  the  jprocession 
of  the  royal  family  and  household — 
eleven  carriages:  the  last  four  con- 
tained dl  the  royal  family  present 
on  that  occasion.  By  the  cheering, 
the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  and  the 
Princess  Mary  seemed  great  favour- 
ites, though  scarcely  less  hearty  was 
tiie  reception  of  the  Princesses 
Helen  and  Louise.  Prince  Leoi)old 
and  Arthur,  in  Highland  costume, 
had  a  good  cheer,  which  they  ac- 
knowledged with  l^e  graceful  sim- 
Elicity  of  two  young  gentlemen  of 
igh  estate.  The  Princess  of  Prussia, 
in  the  last  carriage,  looked  remark- 
ably pleasant  and  happy  w  she 
bowed  to  the  many  who  wannly 
greeted  her. 

TIT.  For  the  proeeMum  </  the  hride" 
groom  we  are  now  impatient ;  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  passed  slowly  away, 
the  bends  struck  up  the  National 
Anthem,  the  children  cheered,  and 
still  the  bells  clanged  on  in  their 
merry  peal,  and  six  carriages  of 
equerries,  lords,  and  officers  of  the 
household,  passed  but  little  heeded ; 
all  eyes  were  directed  to  the  last, 
with  two  footmen  in  gold  lace  and 
gorgeous  hats.  The  Prince  looked 
a  noble  and  a  gallant  biidegroom. 


bowing  light  and  left  repeatedly  to 
the  applause  which  accompanied  hm 
on  his  way.  On  arrivmg  at  the 
west  entrance  of  Si  George  s  Chapel 
the  guard  of  honour  suuted,  and 
the  bridegroom  was  conducted  by  the 
Lord  Chamberlainl  to  his  allotted 
place  in  the  chapel.  The  procession 
of  the  bridegroom  was  made  up  of 
six  carriages.  His  supporters  being 
his  Boyid  EQghness  the  reigning 
Duke  of  Saxe-Cobuig  and  ^tha, 
and  his  Eoyal  Highness  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Prussia. 

lY.  Not  yet  was  expectation  at  an 
end,  but  yet  more  rife  for  the  en- 
chanting Inride.    Another  quarter  of 
an  hour  passed  away,  and  aU  eyes 
were  directed  to  the  noble  archway. 
With  the  same  escort  as  before  came 
the  procession  of  the  bride,  the  P^- 
cess  Alexandra,  with  the  Duke  of 
Gunbridge  and  her  fisktiier.  Prince 
Christian  of  Denmark,  being  in  the 
last  of  the  carriages.     If  the  bride 
had  just  the  slightest  tinge  of  pen- 
siveness,   her    fSeatnree   were    still 
radiant      The   white   veil   fidling 
giacefoUy  from  her  head,  the  wed- 
ding wreath  that  sat  with  such  be- 
coming grace  upon  her  fine,  fall 
forehead,  served  to  make  up' a  pic- 
ture of  one  of  the  most  charming  of 
brides ;  and  as  the  Princess  passed 
before  the  gaze  of  enraptured  spec- 
tators, more  than  one  was  reminded 
of  Burke's  eloquent  description  of 
the  beautiful  Queen   of  fruice — 
'Surely  never  lighted  on  this  orb, 
which  she  hardly  seemed  to  touch, 
a  more  delightful  vision.    I  saw  bear 
just  above  the  horizon,  decorating 
and  cheering  the  elevated  sphere 
she  just  began  to  move  in,  glittering 
like  the  morning  star,  full  of  life, 
and  splendour,  and  joy.    I  thought 
ten  thousand  swords  would  leap  to 
their  scabbards  to  avenge  even  a 
look  that  threatened  her  with  in- 
sult.' 

The  glasses  of  the  carriage  were 
up  as  it  passed  through  the  gates, 
but  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  after 
leaning  forward  as  if  to  aek  her 
permission,  let  them  down  that  she 
might  be  seen  the  better. 

So  much  for  the  spectacle  with- 
out In  order  to  conduct  the  wed- 
ding in  the  Chapel  Boyal,  and  for 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  marshal 
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the  ^pnoemoDB,  the  'Baud  of  Works 
boilt  a  large  Gothic'niall,  opening 
oat  of  the  west  door  of  the  chapel, 
sonomided  by  apartments. 

Facing  the  chapel,  the  two  rooms 
upon  the  right  were  assigned  to  the 
hndeg^!oom;  those  to  the  left  to  the 
bride.  The  appearance  of  the  central 
room  was  that  of  a  banqueting  hall 
of  a  baronial  mansion. 

Bat  first  the  Tisitors  with  tickets 
were  recelTed  ooorteonsly  and  ar- 
ranged by  Lord  Sydney  or  the  Hon. 
Spencer  Fonsonby,  and  many  of  the 
most  distingaished  funilies  in  the 
empire  were  thos  represented  at  the 
royid  maniage.  Great  cariosity 
evidently  prerailed  aboat  the  B^ 
ceptian  Hall  behind  the  mysterioas 
cortain,  a  drapery  of  silk  and  gold. 
More  than  once  some  fiury-like 
figure  came  floating  down  the  nave 
to  see  the  iqaartments  that  lie  be> 
yond  before  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom arrive.  Sometimes  a  more 
stately  lady  sails  away  on  the  same 
ezcarsion,  esqoired  by  the  ever- 
coorteoos  chamberlains.  In  this 
manner  there  is  no  lack  of  moving 
objects  in  the  nave  before  the  Beef- 
eaters—it is  in  Tain  to  insist  on 
any  other  name— moving  from  the 
chapel  end  of  the  nave,  are  jmsted 
in  a  line,  one  by  each  {Hilar,  to 
mark  the  coarse  of  the  processions, 
and  indicate  the  beginning  of  the 
ceremoniaL 

All  this  time  are  seen  fihng  in 
singly  or  in  groaps  the  invited 
gpests  of  the  Qaeen  and  the  dig- 
nitaries whose  rank  claims  posts  of 
honoor.  Bat  more  especially  most 
we  note  one  who  came  vdth  infirm 
bat  measured  step,  the  well-known 
figure  seen  so  often  for  many  long 
years,— one  who  fought  in  tilie  £e^ 
mous  fields  of  half  a  century  smoe, 
and  fighting  still  against  the  inroads 
of  time,  laden  with  honours  as  vrith 
years — Vicount  Combermere.  This 
fine  old  soldier,  of  the  days  of  Wel- 
lington, carried  our  memory  back  to 
him,  BO  many  years  the  centre  figure 
in  pictures  like  the  present  But 
ere  we  can  follow  out  such  trains 
of  thought,  on  a  sudden  are  heard 
from  the  world  without  the  dulled 
bius  of  'God  Save  the  Queen,'  and 
as  th^  are  yet  sounding  nearer 
and  nearer  the  purple  curtain  is 


drawn  back,  and  there  enters  the 
nave  the  procession  of  the  royal 
guests,  amongst  whom  the  most 
striking  and  picturesqae  by  &r  was 
his  Highness  the  Maharajiih  Dhu- 
leep  Singh,  descendant  of  the  lion 
of  Lahore.  He  moved  resplendent 
with  cloth  of  golden  tissue  vdth 
curious  devices.  The  costume  of 
the  East  formed  a  strange  contrast 
with  uniforms  and  ladies'  dresses. 
Among  the  crowd  of  notables  now 
we  ob^rved  the  Boyal  Academician, 
Mr.  W.  P.  Frith,  in  full  court  coe- 
tcune,  who  had  a  seat  allotted  to 
him  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar 
immediately  behind  the  foreign 
royal  personages  on  the  haut  pa$, 
from  which  position  we  presume  it 
is  designed  that  he  should  plan  the 
sketch  of  tho  royal  picture  of  the 
wedding,  commanded  by  the  Queen. 

But  not  least  interesting  in  this 
procession  vras  the  Prince  Edward 
of  Saxe  Weimar,  who  fought  in 
our  ranks  at  Inkermann,  not  far 
remoyed  from  whom  came  Colonel 
Seymour,  who  stood  near  at  hand 
in  that  terrible  press  of  men. 
Th^  all  passed  in  to  the  chapel 
— a  blaze  of  Danish,  and  Prus- 
sian, and  Belgian,  and  German 
green  and  blue,  picked  out  with 
English  scarlet  It  was  now  just 
twelve  o'clock,  when  once  more  the 
same  purple  curtain  was  thrown 
open,  the  trumpets  blared  forth  a 
suvery  peal  to  the  roll  of  drums, 
and  &cing  to  the  chapel,  two  and 
two,  followed  by  pursuiyants  and 
heralds  in  tabards  of  office,  covered 
with  golden  devices,  marched  slowly 
towards  the  chapel  entrance  up  the 
naye,  the  second  great  prdoession — 
the  Royal  Family  and  the  Queen's 
Household. 

The  effoct  of  this  procession,  slow 
in  movement,  bright  in  colour,  and 
greatly  resplendent,  was  yery  beau- 
tiful. But  there  vras  something 
more— something  which  gold,  and 
jewels,  and  rich  attire  can  never 
giye.  The  pulse  of  the  spectators 
beat  more  quickly  and  softly,  too, 
as  they  see  the  children  of  the 
House  endeared  to  the  nation  by 
the  yirtues  of  the  Queen  and  the 
memory  of  the  departed  Prince. 

The  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge* 
who  was  the  first  of  the  royal  per- 
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sonagee  in  this  prooessiQii,  appeared 
to  great  advantage.  Bat  very  great 
interest  uras  created  by  the  junior 
members  of  the  royal  fiunily,  the 
Princesses  Beatrice,  Lonisa,  and 
Helena,  and  the  Princes  Leopold 
and  Arthur— the  two  latter,  as  they 
walked  along  hand  in  hand  in  their 
picturesque  Highland  costume.  The 
Princess  Louis  of  Hesse,  most  fiir 
miliar  as  the  '  Princess  Alice,'  was 
eagerly  expected  and  pcunted  out, 
aiid  not  less  interest  was  created  by 
the  entrance  of  the  Grown  Princess 
of  Prussia,  leading  her  little  son  by 
the  hand.  This  pretty  little  fellow, 
dragging  back  and  looking  round  as 
children  do,  quite  broke  l£e  spell — 
no  matter— and  added  a  homely, 
fiunily  touch  that  brought  imagina- 
tion back  to  mortal  things.  Shall 
we  'whisper  to  the  matrons  of  Eng- 
land a  &ct,  which  we  happen  to 
know — ^this  sturdy  young  'Pickle' 
made  his  royal  and  genial-hearted 
mother  dreadfully  afraid  that  'he 
would  not  be  good  T 

As  the  trumpeters  reach  the 
choir,  blowing  lustily  the  exultant 
strains,  they  pass  to  the  right  and 
left,  and  Beethoyen's  Triumphal 
March  heralds  the  arriyal  of  the 
procession  in  the  choir.  A  few  mo- 
ments elapse,  when  Lord  Sydney, 
preceded  by  the  drums,  returns  to 
uie  closed  curtain  at  the  end  of  the 
naye,  and  soon  after  twelve  o'clock 
appeared  the  procession  of  the 
Bridegroom. 

His  Boyal  Highness,  with  the 
mantle  of  the  Givter  thrown  over 
his  uniform,  bears  himself,  as  all 
would  wish  him,  with  cheerAil  heart 
and  princely  carriage,  returning 
with  gentle  looks  and  inclinations 
the  heartfelt  reverence  that  greeted 
hx^  on  either  side.  Thus  onwards 
he  moves— may  the  vision  be  rea- 
lized I — the  nearest  semblance  of 
tiie  gorgeous  dreams  in  Arabian 
tale  which  our  more  sober  views 
of  the  changes  and  chances  of  this 
mortal  life  will  allow  us  to  por- 
tray. 

Already,  as  the  bridegroom's  pro- 
cession was  in  the  chapel,  the  gray 
pillars  and  stone-work  of  which  by 
this  time  is  so  fiir  relieved  by  brok^ 
lines  and  varied  colours,  that  we 
were  more  than  ever  thankftd  that 
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haberdashers  ecclesiaBtical  had  not 
been  allowed  to  pro&ne  those  holy 
walls:  the  drums  and  trumpets  that 
heralded  the  approach  had  for  a 
moment  ceased.  '  Now  for  that  dear 
Princess!'  was  whispered  intensely 
but  'with  bated  breath,'  and  tfa^ 
march  from  'Athahe'  renews  the 
joyous  strain.  The  curtain  has 
closed  again,  as  if  securely  to  give 
fall  effect  to  the  last  great  act  in 
this  inspiring  drama,  when — for 
real  life  never  wants  some  mundane 
incident — three  or  four  gentlemen 
emerge  from  beneath  the  curtain, 
with  just  such  stands  and  brass- 
fitted  boxes  as  in  early  railway  days 
were  the  usual  premonitory  symp- 
toms that  a  ruthless  line  was  pro- 
jected to  cut  up  some  testy  gen- 
tleman's estate.  Let  us  hope  that 
art,  so  much  encouraged  by  oor 
royal  family,  has  done  its  best  to 
extend  a  bird*s-eye  view  beyond  the 
lines  of  time  and  space. 

However,  this  breaks  the  spell  of 
too  trying  a  suspense,  till,  at  half- 
past  twelve  o'clock,  the  heraldic 
strains  resound  again,  and  the  cur- 
tain, rising  for  the  fourth  time, 
admits  the  procession  of  the  bride. 
As  the  programme  of  the  various 
processions  is  published  every- 
where, we  need  not  repeat  it  here. 
But  three  persons  excited  the  live- 
liest interest— the  Princess  CSiris- 
tian,  the  mother  of  the  youthful 
bride,  and  her  two  daughters,  the 
Princei^|ses  Dagmar  and  Thyra,  the 
younger  being  apparentiy  about  ten 
years  of  age.  These  princesses  are 
ooth  remarkably  handsome,  and  the 
elder  bears  a  sizong  resemblance  to 
her  sister,  the  Princess  Alexandra. 
But  it  was  on  the  royal  mother  that 
attention  chiefly  centred,  and  not 
without  some  feelings  of  surprise. 
The  Princess  Christian  looks  fiir 
more  like  the  sister  than  the  mother 
of  the  bride.  Her  beauty,  style,  and 
exquisite  costume  riveted  every  «ye. 
Li  magnificence  of  costume  &b 
Princess  Christian  was  second  to 
none  in  the  entire  ceremoniaL  As 
the  long  train,  sweeping  down  the 
nave,  was  borne  behind  we  Princess 
Christian,  it  was  impossible  to  help 
feeling  that  a  right  royal  and  truly 
lovely  woman  was  there— indepen- 
dently of  her  being  an  object  of  such 
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ttroDg  mtarait  as  Mother  of  tiie 
Slide. 

TfaJswM  a  most  trying  moment 
Jbr  the  Prinoe.  Yes,  yes^  his  dream 
ef  joy  is  tame:  no  enTiotis  &te — 
sudi  fears  will  mingle  with  hopes  of 
too  great  happiness—has  scattered 
this  fond  Tision  of  the  heart  She 
comes!  While  the  Prince  tarns, 
looking  to  his  bride,  impatient  of 
ether  incidents,  all  eyes  conyerge  to 
ler— she  advances  in  the  midst  of 
tiie  brilliant  train,  supported  by 
Prince  Christiui  of  D^unark  and 
tbe  Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  former 
IB  military  nniform,  the  latter  in  the 
dress  of  a  Field  Marshal,  worn  under 
his  robes  as  a  Knight  of  the  Garter. 
The  Princess  looked  as  beautifal  as 
die  did  on  Saturday :  as  to  her  hair 
we  never  saw  the  like— it  needs  no 
aid  of  diamonds:  as  to  her  man- 
ner, if  there  was  evident  a  little 
nervons  agitation,  with  eyes  cast 
down,  as  if  Soaring  to  trost  henelf 
to  look  aronnd  amidst  the  sudden 
blaze  of  a  scene  so  overpowering  to 
Sfvery  tender  heart,  tiiat  dear  young 
oreature's  was  not  the  only  heart 
that  beat;  other  eyes  tha^  hers 
would  fill  with  tears,  and  other 
bouquets  were  sternly  clutched,  as 
if  to  deny  the  weakness  of  those  &r 
older  hands  that  bore  them. 

Having  joined  many  hands  on  such 
occasions,  and  witnessed  the  sudden 
flood  of  feeling  that  takes  even 
stoon^  men  as  by  storm— although 
in  private  life  without  the  charms 
of  music  and  the  conscious  presence 
ef  so  many  sympathizing  souls  to 
induce  a  melting  mood—we  more 
than  once  that  morning  thought— 
'They  are  both  so  young, how  wiU 
they  bear  it  all !'  Howevor,  nothing 
could  be  better:  their  nerve  and 
self-possession  s^k  well  for  the 
eomposure  so  desirable  in  royal  lifo. 
'The  dress,  of  ample  but  not  in- 
ordinate dimensions,  was  of  white 
tulle  over  white  silk,  richly  decked 
with  orange  blossoms ;  a  wreath  of 
the  same  pretty  components  en- 
drcled  her  head  and  mingled  with 
her  soft  brown  hair,  which  was  not 
so  entirely  coiffee  a  la  Chinoiae  as  on 
Saturday,  but  had  sufficient  abandon 
given  to  it  to  permit  one  of  those 
long  pendant  curls  to  ML  upon  her 
neck.    For  ornament  she  wore  the 


superb  parfire  of  pearls  and  dia- 
monds presented  to  her  by  the 
Prince. — ^Her  train,  which  was  of 
great  length,  was  of  white  silk,  and 
was  borne  by  the  eight  noble  ladiejB, 
her  bridesmaids— the  Lady  Victoria 
Scott,  the  Lady  Eliza  Bruce,  the 
Lady  Emily  Villiers,  the  Lady  Feo- 
dore  Wellesley,  the  Lady  Diana 
Beauclerc,the  LadyVictoria  Howard, 
the  Lady  Augusta  Yorke,  and  the 
Lady  Eleanor  Hare.  A  varied  suite 
of  officers,  chamberlains,  and  ladies 
of  honour  dosed  the  bride's  pro- 
cession. 

On  arriving  at  the  choir,  as  the 
bride  entered,  Handel's  march  from 
'Joseph'  was  performed  in  the  or- 
chestra. Her  £U)yal  Highness  was 
conducted  to  her  place  on  the  haut 
pas  by  the  lord  cnamberlain — that 
is  to  say,  on  the  side  under  the 
royal  pew.  She  made  the  same 
obeiomce  to  the  Queen,  and  the 
same  devotional  reverence  to  the 
altar  as  the  bridegroom  and  others 
of  l^e  fiamily  had  done.  To  him  she 
dropped  a  curtsy  of  infinite  and 
exquisite  grace,  to  which  he  bowed 
reeponae. 

And  now,  while  the  Boyal  Bride 
and  Bridegroom  remained  standing, 
about  a  foot  apart,  before  the  com- 
munion table  m  the  usual  form,  and 
Handel's  maich  from  Josejth,  which 
had  been  played  at  entering,  had 
c^sised,  slowly  and  solemnly  broke 
out  the  solemn  words  of  tiie  cho- 
rale:— 

,     *  This  dajt  with  jojftal  heart  and  Tolee* 
To  Heav'n  be  ralaed  a  nation's  prajer : 
Almighty  Father,  deign  to  grant 
Tbj  blessing  to  the  wedded  pair. 

So  shall  no  doods  of  sorrow  dim 
The  sunshine  of  their  early  days; 
Bat  happiness  tn  endless  round 
Shall  still  encompass  all  their  ways.' 

If  we  simply  say  that  the  ex- 
quisite music  of  this  chant  was  com- 
posed by  the  late  Prince  Ck)nsort, 
and  the  voice  of  the  Swedish  nightin- 
gale mingled  in  the  choir— for  Ma- 
dame Goldschmidt  Lind  was  there! 
— we  need  say  not  a  word  as  to  the 
touching  memories  of  that  thrilling 
moment. 

And  here  we  will  briefly  mention 
that— as  all  England  by  this  time 
knows— in  a  cabinet  high  above  the 
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heads  of  the  company,  neifher  un- 
seen nor  prominent,  sat  tiie  Qneen. 
Desiring  4o  be  private,  her  Majesty, 
howeyer  others  are  pleased  to  write, 
will  not  be  drawn  from  her  retire- 
ment by  any  word  of  ours.  We 
agree  with  Tadtos,  it  is  a  cmel  state 
of  things  indeed  'when  even  our 
Tery  sighs'  (in  this  case  he  would 
have  said  'glances  of  afifection'— a 
mother's  yearnings  in  the  most 
interesting  moments  of  her  children's 
fortune) '  are  all  numbered.' 

But,  revere  as  we  will  the  sanctily 
of  private  feeling,  there  are  moments 
80  inviting  to  meditation  that  it 
were  difficult  to  be  wholly  silent 
There,  'from  the  loophole  of  her 
retreat,'  commanding  a  view  of  all 
her  &mily,  and  all  the  noblest  of 
.  the  land  assembled  to  do  them 
honour,  it  was  doubtless  with  sub- 
dued and  sober  feelings  that  her 
Majesty  looked  fondly  down  on  this 
heart-stirring  crisis  in  the  life  and 
fortunes  of  her  first-bom  son.  Yet 
it  seems  to  us  but  as  yesterday  that 
we  greeted  the  same  auspiciotis 
dawn  of  connubial  life  for  the  parent 
which  now  is  opening  on  the  child. 
Such  things  '  are  no  flatterers,  but 
feelingly  remind  us  what  we  are.' 
The  very  sight  of  our  widowed 
Queen,  sitting  in  her  sable  robes 
high  above  all  that  happy  company, 
seemed  to  throw  over '  all  the  pomp 
of  heraldry  and  pride  of  power' 
something  of  a  lurid  and  a  chas- 
tened hghi— The  human  heart  in 
every  age  has  owned  an  instinctive 
distrust  of  over-much  prosperity  as 
too  giddy  a  height  for  mortel  man ; 
and  we  were  forcibly  reminded,  as 
of  some  warning  prophetess  in 
Grecian  story,  pointing  through  all 
the  gorgeous  visions  of  the  hour 
with  silent  but  admonitory  finger, 
to  a  darker  state  ever  looming  in 
the  distance,  and  virtually  saying  to 
the  youthful  bridegroom  at  the  very 
crisis  of  his  happiness : 

'  Rejoice,  0  young  man,  in  thy  youth. 

*  Live  joyfully  mth  thy  vifa  w/,om  thou 
hvest  all  the  days  of  thy  life ' — *  for  that  is 
thy  portion  in  this  life  — '  but  know  this, 
that  for  all  these  things  God  will  biing  thee 
unto  judgment.' 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  Bishop  of  London^  the  Bishop 


ofWindiester,  the  Bishop  of  Chester, 
and  the  Dean  of  Windsor,  with  the 
canons  and  minor  canons  of  Wind- 
sor, stood  within  the  commimion 
rails.  The  archbishop  then,  in  a 
dear,  sonorous,  and  oistinc^  voice, 
read  the  quaint  old  formula — 

'  I  require  and  charge  yon  both,  as  ye 
will  answer  at  the  dreadful  day  of  judg- 
ment, when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  sIiaII  be 
disclosed,  that  if  either  of  you  know  any 
impediment  why  ye  may  not  be  lawfully 
joined  together  in  matrimony,  ye  do  now 
confess  it.  For  be  ve  well  assured,  that  as 
many  as  are  coupled  together  otherwise 
than  God's  word  doth  allow  ore  not  joined 
together  by  God;  neither  is  their  matri- 
nx>ny  lawful.* 

Of  course  his  Grace  did  not  wait 
very  long  for  any  one  to  forbid  the 
rite,  but  proceeded : 

<  Albert  Edwai^,  wilt  thou  have  this 
woman  to  thy  wedded  wife,  to  live  to- 
gether after  God's  ordinance  in  the  hoiy 
estate  of  matrimony?  Wilt  thou  bve 
her,  comfort  her,  honour,  and  keep  her  in 
sickness  and  in  health ;  and,  forsaking  all 
other,  keep  thee  only  unto  her,  so  long  as 
ye  both  shall  live?* 

The  service  requiring  'the  man' 
to  answer  'I  will,'  the  Prince  re- 
sponded, the  newspapers  say,  in  a 
very  low  but  audible  voice.  Of 
coarse.  If  audible  to  the  minister, 
no  one  ever  tries  to  do  more,  least 
of  all  do  ladies  say  '  I  will '  quite  in 
the  same  tone  as  a  parish  clerk's 
'Amen.' 

Turning  to  herBoyal  Highness, 
his  Grace  said: 

'  Alexandra  Caroline  Mary,  wilt  thon 
have  this  man  to  thy  wedded  husband,  to 
live  together  after  God's  ordinance  in  the 
holy  estate  of  matrimony?  Wilt  thou 
obey  him,  and  serve  him,  love,  honour,  and 
keep  him  in  sickness  and  in  health  ;  and, 
forsaking  all  other,  keep  thee  only  unto 
him,  so  long  as  ye  both  shall  live  ?' 

Her  Boyal  Highness  responded 
in  due  form, '  I  will,'  audible  enough 
to  those  around  her. 

His  Grace  proceeded : 

<  Who  giveth  this  woman  to  be  married 
to  this  man?' 

The  Prince  and  Princess  plighted 
their  troth  to  each  oiher  in  .the 
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usual  manner;  her  Boyal  Highnefls 
being  given  away  by  her  mther. 
His  Boyal  Highness  took  his  bride 
by  the  right  hand,  and  repeated 
after  the  Arbhbishop : 

'  I,  Albert  Edirard,  take  thee,  Alexandra 
Carolioe  Mary,  to  my  wedded  wife,  to  hare 
and  to  hold  from  this  day  forward,  for 
better  for  wone,  for  richer  for  poorer,  in 
aicknen  and  in  health,  to  {ore  and  to 
cherish,  till  death  us  do  part,  according 
to  God's  holy  ordinance;  and  thereto  I 
plight  thee  my  troth.' 

They  then  loosed  their  hands,  and 
the  bride  taking  the  bridegroom*s 
light  hand  in  hers,  sofUy  and 
xnodesty  reputed  after  the  Arch- 
bishop's more  emphatic  deliveiy : 

'  I,  Alexandra  Oarolina  Mary  take  thee, 
Albert  Edward,  to  my  wedded' husband,  to 
hare  and  to  hold  from  this*  day  forward, 
Fmt  better  for  worse,  for  richer  for  poorer, 
in  sicknen  and  in  health,  to  love,  cherish, 
•nd  to  obey,  till  death  as  do  part,  accord- 
ing to  God's  holy  ordinance;  and  thereto  I 
fire  thee  my  troth.' 

The  Eoyal  hands  were  again 
loosed;  and  then  the  bridegroom, 

E"  ig   the   ring   on  the   bride's 
,  repeated   after    the   Arch-* 

'  With  this  ring  I  thee  wed,  with  my 
hodj  I  thee  worship,  and  with  all  my 
worldly  goods  I  thee  endow.  In  the  name 
•f  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.     Amen.' 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  now 
knelt  down,  after  which  the  Arch- 
bishop joined  their  hands  with  the 
nsnal  solenm  words ;  bat  when  his 
Grace,  after  the  cnstomary  form, 
had  said :  '  I  proclaim  that  they  be 
man  and  wifB  together  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost;'  and  when  he 
had  at  once  to  proceed  with  that 
benediction—the  most  tonching  form 
of  words,  and  the  most  overpower- 
ing to  the  minister  in  all  the  I^tni^ 
— ^words  that  very  few  clergymen 
can  pronounce  over  those  dear  to 
fhem,  withont  emotion,  which  an 
eleyated  voice  invariably  betrays, 
it  was  evident  that  to  preserve  un- 
broken tones  in  his  clear  delivery 
tried  the  primate  very  hard.  The 
67th  Psalm  was  chanted  at  the  end 
of  the  blessing;  and  at  &e  conclu- 


sion of  the  service  the  ohoras  from 
the '  Monnt  of  Olives '  was  snng. 

The  nnited  procession  tf  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  was  now  formed; 
and  the  yonng  Fbingbs  of  Wald, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  husband, 
and  prondly  conducted  by  him,  was 
led  through  the  choir,  the  trompets 
sounding  through  the  nave,  where 
the  curtains  dropped  for  the  last 
time  on  in  this  imperial  pageant 

At  length,  too,  the  sfairili  bray  of 
the  silver  trumpets  spoke,  the  can- 
nons sounded,  and  bells  rung,  and 
it  was  known  fax  and  wide  that 
Albert  Edward  and  Alexandra  were 
one.  The  echoes  thundered  about 
the  old  castle  and  the  Mr  meadows 
beyond;  and  immediately  flashed 
along  the  telegraph  the  happy  news, 
which,  at  that  moment,  hundreds  of 
clerks  at  dif erant  stations  weie 
waiting  to  pass  on  as  a  signal  for 
firing  cannons  or  for  ringing  bells 
in  every  part  of  England. 

Some  little  time  after  the  boom- 
ing of  the  artillery  had  proclaimed 
the  termination  of  the  marriage  rite, 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  came 
forth  on  their  return  to  the  state 
apartments  of  the  Castle,  where  her 
MBJeekj  had  kindly  returned,  ready 
to  give  the  first  gieeiang  to  the  now 
Princess  of  Wales,  known  to  be  no 
less  dear  as  a  daughter  than  as  a 
brida 

Though  graciously  permitted  to 

see  and  to  hear  thus  much,  all  now 

are  afiGeurs  of  private  life,  into  which 

.it  were  a  bad  return  indeed  too 

curiously  to  pry. 

After  all  that  has  been  argued, 
the  chapel  of  St  Greorge  has  nobly 
vindicated  its  own  high  claims,  as 
also  the  natural  decision  of  the 
Queen— natural,  most  natoial.  For, 
at  St  James's,  how  could  the  present 
nuptial  scene  ftil  to  dissolve  into 
another  that  memory  would  fondly 
coi^juro  up!  And  as  to  Westminster 
Abbey  or  St  Paul's,  London  is  not 
England,  and  at  all  times— to  say 
nothing  of  the  City  Progress  as  an 
equivalent—of  royal  sights  and  cele- 
brations it  has  a  very  large  share. 
Neither  can  we  regret  that  the 
loyalty  so  generously  expressed 
throughout  England  aoes  not  re- 
main to  be  qualified  by  any  applica- 
tion to  Parliament  for  one  of  those 
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enonnons  grants,  moie  easy  fax  to 
leooncile  over  a  Lord  Mayor's  feast, 
than  if  e^ien  the  most  enlarged  phi- 
losophy were  consulted  over  a  hard 
cmst  and  cold  water  in  a  Lanca- 
shire garret  at  the  present  hour. 

Yes,  the  venerable  chapel  of  St. 
George,  'rich  with  the  spoils  of 
time/  speaks  both  to  the  eye  and  to 
the  heart,  with  many  a  mediaeval 
scroll,  and  many  an  association  of 
olden  tima  Moreover,  with  all  the 
TOilaces  and  casual  resting-places  of 
England,  Windsor  Castie  is  im- 
doubtedly  the  royal  home.  Every 
traveller  who  espies  the  far-off  flag 
feels  instinctively.  There  they  are, 
and  there  they  ought  to  be.  Windsor 
is  the  domestic  sanctuary  of  our 
Boyal  Family,  and,  more  than  any 
other  spot,  the  cradle  and  —  the 
grave.  And  wholly  unlike  a  co- 
ronatioii,  a  family  wedding,  for  the 
prince  as  for  the  peasant,  is  pre- 
eminently a  private  and  a  home 
affiiir.  People  in  high  state,  said 
Bacon,  '  are  thrice  servants.'  They 
are  lixnited  in  the  sphere  of  their 
affections,  in  the  places  of  their  resi- 
dence, in  their  pursuits,  and,  above 
aU,  in  their  pleasures  and  their  pri- 
vacy^ay,even  beyond  the  humblest 
of  their  subjects.  In  things  as  in- 
different, and  as  sacred  from  all  in- 
tmsion,  therefore,  as  a  wedding  is 
jealously  held  to  bs  in  every  English 
fimuly — itwere  hard  indeed  to  ques- 
tion a  mother's  choice;  and  more 
than  ever  do  we  rejoice  that  so  near 
home  was  held  this  festive  gathering 
of  the  noblest  in  the  la^d.  The 
chapel  itself,  with  its  storied  ban- 
ners and  heraldic  brasses,  its  rich 
tracery  and  painted  windows,  throw- 
ing '  a  dim  reUgious  light,'  its  fluted 
shafts  of  grey  antiquity,  its  time- 
discoloured  marbles  and  effigies  that 
body  forth  departed  greatness—all 
combine  to  carry  back  the  memory 
to  days  of  knightly  prowess  and  of 
feudal  honours.  Imagination  also 
pictures  beneath  the  rich  emblar 
zoned  banners,  pendant  from  that 
lofty  roof,  a  long  array  of  priests 
and  bishops,  in  Homan  Catholic 
times,  with  stoles  and  copes,  mitres 
and  croziers,  who,  if  we  could  but  see 
them,  woidd  contrast  very  strangely 


with  the  primate  and  the  bishops 
now  called  together.  When  we  also 
consider  that  tiie  same  chapel  is  also 
the  consistory  of  the  feunous  Order 
of  the  Garter,  of  which  the  bride- 
groom is  a  Knight,  as  also  are  no 
small  number  of  those  distinguished 
warriors  and  statesmen  who  stood 
around  him  —  there  certainly  was 
wanting  no  single  element  that 
could  adapt  this  sacred  place  to  the 
occasion  which  it  was  designed  to 
serve. 

But  our  happiest  holidays  must 
have  an  end.  We  must  plunge 
once  more  into  the  busy  cares  of 
daily  lif&  But  what  though  our 
loyiJ  pendants  cease  to  flutter,  and 
the  merry  steeple-music  is  heard  no 
more — what  though  acres  of  scarlet 
and  of  crimson  are  busily  stripped 
and  disappear,  and  whole  forests  of 
rough-hewn  timber  carted  off  for 
meaner  uses — ^all  is  not  passed  away. 
The  loyalty  and  affection,  of  which 
these  things  were  the  niiere  emblem^ 
and  expression,  still  live  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  filled  the  air 
with  their  cheers,  and  lined  miles 
of  streets  with  joyous  and  exulting 
life.  Such  national  celebrations  are 
no  useless  pageants.  Loyalty  fails 
before  mere  abstractions,  such  as 
thrones,  and  sceptres,  and  regal 
terms.  Man  must  have  living,  loving 
persons. 

It  is  not  among  the  least  of  our 
blessings  in  this  free  and  happy 
land  that  our  allegiance  reposes  in  a 
pure  and  virtuous  family,  who  have 
already  scattered  to  the  winds  all 
the  old  belief  in  Court  corruption ; 
showing  forth  good  homely  and  do- 
mestic virtues,  and  all  the  charities 
that  add  a  charm  to  private  hfe. 
It  is  no  slight  thing  that  the  Boyal 
members  of  this  family  are  famihar 
to  us  all,  traced  up  from  the  cradle 
to  riper  years — that  we  feel  a  lively 
interest  in  every  one,  whether  as 
sons,  daughters,  husbands,  wives, 
or  little  children.  The  Princess 
Alexandra  is  now  added  to  our 
Boyal  circle,  and  will  find  in  the 
greetings  of  the  last  few  days  an 
.earnest  that  the  large  sympathies 
of  England  can  embrace  them  one 
and  all. 
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I. 

HAIL  to  the  Bose  of  Denmark ! 
The  horsemen  clear  the  street ; 
The  crowds  diyide,  pn  either  side. 

Before  the  chargers'  feet. 
The  breezes  of  the  North  Sea 

Have  wafted  ns  a  gem. 
To  set  within  the  circle 
Of  England's  diadem. 

n. 

Eair  Pearl  of  Scandinavia! 

Child  of  the  hardy  North! 
Sprang  from  the  mighty  Sea-Kings, 

In  bridal  state  shine  forth! 
The  sea-girt  isles  have  claimed  theo 

With  outward  pomp  and  pride; 
The  nobles  and  the  people, 

Have  rallied  round  the  Bride. 

in. 

The  flower  of  England's  beauiy 

Has  thronged  the  crowded  way. 
And  flags  and  hanging  garlands 

Enriched  for  miles  the  way. 
The  hoarse  Yoioe  of  the  million 

Has  thundered  forth  *  She  comes !' 
With  a  mighty  shout  of  welocxne. 

And  the  martial  roU  of  drums. 

IV. 

And  cahn  amid  the  clamour, 

like  one  of  high  degree, 
%e  smiled  upon  the  people 

Who  thronged  and  crushed  to  see ; 
While  loud  the  sound  of  joy  bells. 

And  loud  the  cannon's  roar, 
Gkive  to  the  Bose  of  Denmark 

A  welcome  to  our  shore. 


V. 

Lang  may  it  bloom  and  flourish. 

Engrafted  on  the  tree. 
Of  the  noble  stock  of  England, 

And  England's  chivahy; 
Shedding  a  double  fragrance 

On  \oyiJL  hearts  and  brave, 
That  round  the  throne,  will  hold  their 
own 

For  glory  on  the  grave. 


VI. 

Hail!  to  the  new-made  daughter 

Of  our  dear  Island  Queen. 
The  noblest  crown,  that  sheds  reno^nn, 

On  loyal  realms  I  ween. 
A  daughter  of  Bi9  choosing. 

The  bride  of  H%%  first  son. 
Who  passed  away,  ere  yet  tiie  day 

Of  his  great  race  was  done. 

vn. 

Hail  to  that  '  silent  Father!' 

Hail  osJm  majestic  shade ! 
Of  "ffim  whose  might  was  God  and 
right. 

Whose  laurels  never  &d& 
Hail  to  the  Princely  Bridegroom 

Of  royal  sire  the  son, 
And  let  the  cheer,  proclaim  how  dear 

The  love  that  he  has  won. 

vm. 

God  bless  the  Pdnoe,  and  Princess! 

The  simple  words  of  home 
Are  ever  sweet,  to  those  who  meet. 

And  sweet  to  those  who  roam. 
God  bless  tJ^  Bride,  and  Bridegroom, 

Hie  young  and  gracious  pair. 
The  Bose,  and  Pearl  of  chivahy. 

The  noble  and  the  fieur ! 


God  bless  our  '  Sovereign  Lady!' 

And  send  her  strength  to  bear 
The  tide  of  thought,  which  joy  has 
wrought. 

Of  happier  days  that  were. 
God  bless  our  Queen  in  sorrow  I 

And  plant  around  her  throne 
The  sapling  shoots,  of  the  noble  roots 

Which  she  can  ciall  her  own. 


God  bless  her  loyal  people! 

And  prosper  tiie  calm  sway. 
That  wins  tne  love,  all  price  above. 

Which  we  have  seen  to-day. 
God  bless  and  prosper  Englandl 

Land  of  the  brave  and  free! 
And  hold  the  right,  and  spread  tiia 
might 

Of  the  Empress  of  the  Sea ! 

March  i&th,  1863. 


ALL  THE  WORLD  AND  EI3  WIFE. 


THE  'thnndenng  cheer  of  the 
street '  which  welcomed  the  w- 
xivol  in  the  beart  of  Enf^land  of  the 
jotmg  Princeea  aroimd  whom  so 
many  bright  anticipatioDa  have 
gathered,  was  a  tribute  paid  in  all 
Honest  heartiness  lo  her  pure  y onth- 
fol  face  and  the  bright,  genial  smile 
with  which  she  &oke  upon  the 
crowd  on  that  dim  noon  wnen  the 
mystery  of  the  London  popnlation 
was  briefly  revealed.  It  was  easy 
then  for  the  thoughtful  way&rer  to 
aee  '  where  all  the  people  came  bom.' 
Every  lane  and  alley  in  tbia  great, 
grim  wildemees  of  bnoke  and  mortar 
sent  its  separate  crowd  to  swell  the 
living  mass.  EmpI?  boosee,  de- 
serted by  tiieir  inmates,  bad  yet 
been  marked  by  some  decoration  to 
commemorate  the  day,  and  even  oh- 
aoore  nooks  and  corners,  where  the 
tax  gatherer  had  ceased  to  call,  and 
the  water  sapply  had  been  cut  off 
long  ago,  eeemed  to  pat  forth  some 
■it&ciaJ  flower  of  promise,  and  to 


boast  of  a  wreath,  a  coloured  lamp^ 
or  some  such  trifle,  as  a  sign  that 
even  there  the  tide  of  loyally  had 
cast  up  some  shreds  of  sentiment 

It  was  not  to  see  the  ptomiaed 
decorations  that  this  great,  eameet 
assembly  filled  the  central  streets. 
At  the  triumphal  arches,  wreaths, 
mottos,  and  emblems,  they  bad 
looked  their  fill  on  the  previous  day, 
had  watched  them  through  a  great 
part  of  the  ni^ht,  and  bad  oome 
forUi  in  the  n^aty,  uncertain  twi- 
light, to  find  them  still  nnfiniBheA 
and  abronded  -with  planks  and  scaf- 
folding. It  was  only  at  certun 
points  that  any  oeremonials  were  ex- 
pected, and  the  prooeesiou  itself  was 
to  be  one  of  the  plainest  ever  de- 
vised for  the  honour  of  royally ;  yet 
the  people  stood  patiently,  and  fall 
of  loving  interest,  for  a  sight  of  the 
destined  bride  —  themselves  the 
grandest  pageant  of  a  great  kin^ 
dom.  There  was  ezpioMed  in  Qua 
Bot  only  tender   interast  for  that 
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'  Bosc  of  Denmark '  (welcomed  under 
that  name  in  a  hundred  floral  in- 
scriptions) who  was  that  day  en- 
twined amidst  our  own  royal  flow- 
ers, but  hope  for  the  Prince,  deep 
and  faithful  loyalty  to  the  Queen, 
who  has  made  household  virtue  a 
queenly  attribute,  stined  the  current 
of  the  popular  emotion,  and  si)oke 
in  the  earnest  and  almost  familiar 
welcome  which  rung  in  one  un- 
broken peal  from  those  living  walls. 
To  the  care  of  that  trusted  Queen 
they  might  well  leave  the  purest  and 
the  best  of  all  womanhood,  and  so 
they  sped  the  royal  bride  upon  her 
way  to  a  home  where  she  would  find 
hearts  tender  and  true  as  those  she 
left  behind. 

With  the  solemn  ceremonies  on 
the  following  Tuesday  the  people 
had  Utile  personally  to  do.  The 
national  sentiment  suffered  nothing 
by  this,  but  the  national  demonstoi- 
tion  took  the  form  of  rejoicing ;  and 
the  decorations  being  by  this  time 
completed,  'all  the  world  and  his 
wife '  prepared  to  illuminate  those 
streets  in  which  there  had  been  so 
much  previous  hammering,  and 
gilding,  and  planking.  In  the  front 
of  every  public  building,  serpentine 
coils  of  metal  tubing,  wound  into 
elaborate  patterns ;  round  every  pub- 
lic space,  wondedpiil  pictures  were 
developed  into  transparent  allego- 
ries ;  and  at  every  street  comer  sUrs 
of  every  magnitude  blazed  at  uncer- 
tain intervals.  All  day,  even  from  early 
morning,  the  streets  were  thronged 
by  timid  people,  who  had  resolved 
not  to  dare  the  dangers  of  the  night 
—many  of  whom,  by  the  way,  stayed 
out  all  night,  as  being  unable  to 
reach  home  through  the  throng— by 
impatient  people,  who  didn't  see  the 
use  of  waiting,  and  curious  people, 
who  went '  to  have  a  look  round  and 
see  how  things  were  getting  on/ 
Long  before  noon  even  the  most 
Bang[uine  had  given  up  all  hopes  of 
obtaining  a  vehicle ;  everything  that 
ran  upon  wheels  was  hurrying  home- 
wards, omnibuses  crowded  with  irre- 
gular passengers  ceased  to  ply,  and 
a  confused  jumble  of  vehicles  filled 
the  thorough&res  where  the  foot 
passengers  had  already  begun  to 
linger  expectantly  for  the  setting  in 
of  dark. 


There  had  been  a  lingering  doubt 
in  the  public  mind  respectmg  the 
truth  of  the  TGjport  that  '  the  autho- 
rities '  had  forbidden  the  passage  of 
vehicles  through  the  streete.  It  may 
be  suggested  that  much  inconveoir 
ence  would  have  been  avoided  if  those 
same  '  authorities '  had  published,  a 
day  or  two  beforehand,  a  few  regu- 
lations respecting  the  course  to  be 
taken  by  (Mvers,  and  those  streets 
through  which  they  would  be  al- 
lowed to  proceed  only  in  one  direc- 
tion. At  all  events  the  doubtful 
issue  of  events  had  the  effect  of 
stimulating  the  pubUc  sagacity,  and 
in  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  every- 
body who  could  hire  anything  to  run 
behind  a  horse  straightway  hired,  to 
the  great  advantage  of  all  the  green- 
grocers and  carmen  in  general,  and 
the  Omnibus  (Company  in  particular. 

The  owners  of  snug  broughams 
or  dashing  chariots,  anticipating  a 
crush  likely  to  endanger  wheels 
and  panels,  quietly  booked  places 
in  any  large  vehicle  which  hap- 
pened to  be  starting  from  their 
neighbourhood,  or  joined  in  charter- 
ing an  omnibus  or  two-horse  van, 
or  even  a  coal-waggon  swept  and 
garnished  with  Windsor  chairs  for 
the  occasion.  In  the  yards  of 
suburban  hvery  stables  mysterious 
conveyances  long  disused,  and  left 
to  rot  and  moulder  in  fusty  sheds, 
underwent  some  renovating  process, 
and  were  drawn,  creaking  dimnally, 
into  the  roadway.  Cabmen,  en- 
treated to  for^o  the  occasion  for 
the  convenience  of  some  regular 
customer  bound  to  a  distant  railway 
station,  'spUt  the  difference,'  and 
performed  a  aix-mile  journey  at  the 
reasonable  rate  of  'one  pun  fire/ 
Smart  vans,  gay  with  flags  and  flow- 
ers, waited  for  their  early  freight  in 
retired  back  streets,  where  certain 
large  stone  bottles  were  handed  in 
tenderly.  Fast  omnibuses,  filled: 
inside  and  out  with  fiedr  passengers, 
and  with  comfortable-looking  ham- 
pers stowed  under  the  scats,  drew 
up  at  suburban  taverns,  where  the 
conductors,  well  protected  about  the 
legs,  and  the  steady  brilliant  gas 
star  shining  on  tlie  fresh  young 
faces,  almost  realized  the  dehghtfol 
illusion  of  the  mad  gentleman  in 
'Nicholas  Nickleby,'  who  declaieiy 
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in  his  rapture  at  the  arriyal  of  Miss 
La  Creevy,  that  all  was  '  gas  and 
gaiteis.'  In  all  the  main  roads 
leading  from  snbnrban  to  central 
London,  the  roar  of  wheels  increases, 
and  fonr  abreast  in  the  carriage-way 
a  host  of  vehicles  seems  tossed  to- 
gether in  one  tumultuous  sea,  while 
outside  passengers  look  wistfully 
before  them  to  find  an  outlet,  or 
behind  them,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
taming  back. 

Great  railway  vans,  from  Pick- 
ford's  and  other  carriers— now  for 
the  first  time,  popular— threaten  to 
crush  the  slight  carts  lUled  with 
women  and  children,  and  driven  by 
sharp  costermongers^  who  'cut  in' 
at  every  opportunity.  Coal-waggons 
clearing  the  way  for  rickety  street 
cabs,  brewers'  grain  carts,  distillers' 
waggons,  coaches  (with  bands  of 
music  and  amateur  drums),  flys, 
open  carriages, — all  these,  and  a  score 
of  others,  are  represented  in  the  four 
or  fivo  great  armies  which  are  bear- 
ing down  upon  the  City  and  the 
'  West  End.' 

'  Only  a  hinch  an  hour,'  though, 
as  some  of  the  drivers  remark,  with 
the  consolatory  addition  that  they 
'must  get  there  in  time.'  Already 
there  have  been  a  few  applications 
to  baskets  and  bottles,  and  the  ut- 
most good-humour  prevails,  hope 
b^g  kept  alive  by  an  occasional 
move.  Meanwhile  the  pavements 
are  by  no  means  overcrowded,  and 
early  foot  passengers  coming  easily 
from  the  illuminations,  speak  of 
hopeless  blocking  of  carriages  in 
Bishopsgate,  the  utter  impassability 
of  the  Borough,  the  entire  failure  of 
any  attempt  to  reach  Charing  Cross 
by  way  of  Pimlico,  and  the  proba- 
bility of  every  vehicle  remaining  in 
its  present  position  until  daybreak. 
These,  with  the  &cetious  inquiry  as 
to  the  supply  of  m'ghtgowns,  serve 
to  break  the  monotony  of  waiting, 
and  there  is  evidently  a  general  de- 
termination to  make  the  best  of  a 
bad  bargain.  It  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  state  here  that  there  was 
amongst  all  the  people  a  wonderful 
amount  of  mutual  good-humour  and 
forbearance,  and  few  attempts  to 
take  anv  mean  advantage,  or  to  dis- 
regard the  rights  and  safety  of  others. 
The  present  writer,  who  has  had  the 


good  or  ill  fortune  to  mingle  in  many 
great  crowds,  and  has,  be  modestly 
believes,  learnt  to  read  many  of  the 
great  mysteries  of  the  London  streets, 
observed  too  (with  a  thankful  heart) 
that  amidst  all  those  great  con- 
courses of  people  who  waited  so 
patiently,  even  in  dark  and  dismal 
streets,  there  was  seldom  heard  a 
profane  oath  or  a  filthy  jest.  The 
mention  of  this  needs  no  apology ;  it 
must  have  occurred  to  many  of 
those  who  were  present,  to  find 
themselves  wondering  at  the  com- 
parative absence  of  that  element  of 
foul  language  which  makes  a  crowd 
80  terrible.  It  seemed  as  though  the 
recollection  of  that  young  fair  girl, 
whose  bridal  they  had  come  out  to 
celebrate,  influenced  the  people  still, 
and  that  they  shrunk  from  profaning, 
the  occasion.  Beside  this,  every  van, 
cart,  waggon,  held  a  family  or  two. 
All  the  world  was  not  there  without 
his  wife— the  pleasure  of  the  people, 
like  their  loyalty,  was  strong  in  do- 
mestic influences.  There  was  surely 
never  seen  in  England  such  a  blend- 
ing of  classes  as  on  this  night.  The 
coal-waggons,  vans,  and  carts  were 
shared  by  all  grades  of  London  so- 
ciety, and  this  peculiarity  led  to  no 
little  confusion  here  and  there.  Few 
of  the  passengers  who  in  private  life 
represented  the  higher  class,  indulged 
in  a  return  of  those  witticisms  with 
which  they  were  fovoured ;  but  there 
must  have  been  instances  in  which 
lively  young  men,  exercising  light 
badinage  at  the  expense  of  somebody 
on  the  '  tail-board  *^of  a  waggon,  sud- 
denly drove  into  the  light  of  a  gas 
star,  and  made  the  awful  discovery 
that  they  had  been  'chaffing'  the 
rector  of  the  parish;  while  doubt- 
less many  disparagements  were  ut- 
tered by  dei)endents  upon  those  from 
whom  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  were 
concealed  by  some  temporary  con- 
fusion. 

The  night  progresses,  but  the 
wheels  revolve  even  more  slowly, 
and  gloomy  forebodings  are  enter- 
tained by  the  fearful  and  dyspeptic. 
With  an  intimate  knowledge  of  queer 
streets  and  byways,  we  mil  leave 
this  great,  creaking,  surging,  roar- 
ing assembly,  and  skirt  the  great 
thoroughfares  by  threading  those 
quaint  narrow  passages  leading  to 
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the  heart  of  civic  li&.  These  places 
ftTe  in  themfielyes  a  cnrious  study, 
and  boast  their  special  iUuminatioiis 
and  their  special  crowds.  Some  of 
tbB  old  city  halls,  many  of  the  an- 
cient tayems,  and  some  of  the  best 
houses  are  h'ghted  np  with  rare 
brilliancy,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
dark  shadows  which  always  lie  at 
night  time  in  the  well-like  streets 
fuid  squares,  the  gas  stars  make  a 
dazzling  haze,  like  a  lamp  seen  in  a 
mist  Here,  opposite  an  old  tayem 
beneath  a  railway  arch,  a  magic 
lantern  has  collected  a  crowd  of 
fourteen  persons.  Upon  the  brick- 
work of  the  arch  which  lies  in 
deepest  shade— the  figores  are  re- 
flected gaily  enough— real  moveable 
clowns  tumbling  both  on  foot  and 
on  horseback,  and  other  comic 
figures.  There  is  a  quiet  philosophy 
in  the  manner  with  wnich  these 
people  disregard  the  roar  and  tu- 
mult beyond,  and  rejoice  locally. 

Up  past  Iromnongers'  Hall,  and 
stemming  the  tide  which  sets  heavily 
towards  London  Bridge,  and  there 
before  us  lies  Lombard  Street,  a  fairy 
Tom  Tiddler's  ground,  shining  with 
gold  and  silver  on  all  its  walls.  No 
vehicles  are  allowed  there,  but  the 
uttonance  of  talismanic  words  en- 
ables us  to  pass,  and  we  are  sud- 
denly landed  on  a  silent  island, 
amidst  a  sea  of  sound.  At  the  end 
of  this  island  lies  the  great  plain 
which  forms  the  area  before  the 
Mansion  House,  the  Boyal  Exchange, 
and  the  Bank.  There  are  only  one 
or  two  vehicles  in  the  great  open 
space,  and  the  gas  flares  upon  a 
moving  mass,  the  murmur  of  which 
is  now  and  then  broken  by  a  shout 
or  a  scream  as  some  rush  is  made 
from  behind.  Why  is  there  no  artful 
contrivance  of  barricades?  In  that 
vast  multitude  x>^ple  are  being 
pressed  to  death,  and  rumours  are  al- 
ready current  of  fearful  injury  to  life 
and  limb.  Away  round  by  St.  Paul's, 
where  the  ugly  seats  spoil  all  the 
effect  of  the  fiuoade,  and  the  electric 
light  shimmers  ukeadampludfer;  up 
Ludjgate  Hill  and  Fleet  Street,  where 
carriages  are  returning  early  from 
'  the  west,'  and  the  crowd  upon  the 

gvements  move  on  towards  Temple 
IT,  its  gilded  curtains  opening  like 
the  transformation  scene  of  some 


CShristmas  &iry  drama ;  aloog  tha 
Strand,  that  main  artery  where  tha 
stream  of  life  flows  always  rapidly, 
and  its  pulses  quicken  too  often  to 
fever  heat  Here  the  crush  is  great, 
but  all  is  moving,  and  jocidiBuity 
grows  intemperate  and  giddy.  Hur- 
ried by  the  stream  into  TnSBlgfn 
Square,  where  the  great  g:laro  of 
light  reveals  a  vast  mob  heaving  and 
staiggling  on  path  and  roadway, 
and  a  crush  and  mass  of  carriages 
past  all  belief,  we  come  upon  a  sight 
more  striking  |than  any  other  seen 
that  night — the  electric  ligbt  turned 
full  upon  the  crowd,  and  theito,  be- 
neath church,  and  palace,  and  pillar, 
lies  a  moving  moonlit  sea,  every 
ripple  of  which  is  an  upturned,  earn- 
est &oe.  Along  Begent  Street,  where 
the  Prince's  toiler  has  crystallized 
his  house,  beneath  the  portals  of  the 
club-houses,  and  into  the  broad  tho- 
rough£Eu:e  of  Piccadilly,  and  we  come 
round  again  to  Westminster  Bridge, 
where  l£ere  is  a  dead  lock,  and 
all  •  sorts  of  vehicles  have  stood  in 
solid  ranks  for  hours  almost  mo- 
tionless.^ Over  London  Bridge  both 
foot  passengers  and  wheels  have 
come  southward  easily  enough,  the 
latter  having  wandered  through 
back  streets  abutting  on  the  Old 
Kent  Boad,  come  out  by  the '  Ele- 
phant and  Castle,'  to  find  all  pro- 
gress stopped  for  the  nighi  Still 
returning  wayfiKrers  jeer,  and,  simu- 
lating jocularity,  sing, '  We  won't  go 
home  till  morning,'  only  substituting 
the  second  for  the  first  person 
plural. 

A  very  few  artful  drivers  go  ' 
desperately  on  to  the  new  suspen- 
sion bridge  at  South  Lambeth,  and 
see  the  solemn  river  lighted  l^  dis- 
tant lamps,  which  glow  like  balls  of 
fire  in  the  darkened  stream. 

Coming  out  by  Millhank  and  so 
passing  Horseferry  Boad,  they  press 
on  again  to  Trafiedgar  Square.  Al- 
r^uiy  a  sympathetic  shudder  runs 
through  the  crowd  of  people  in  the 
rearmost  rank  of  vehicles.  A  great 
darkness  has  fidlen  where  just  now 
there  was  a  brilliant  haze  of  lig^t. 
'  They  are  turning  off  the  gas !' 
'The  illuminations  are  being  put 
out  I'  'Ifs  aU  over  I'  'Oh,  my 
eyel'  'Here's  a  goT  'Put  up 
the  shutters!'    Thus  is  the  popular 
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disappointment  ezpresfled.  It  is 
too  trae :  one  after  one,  tibe  lamps 
&de  out,  star  after  star  sets  in  the 
blank  streets,  and,  like  a  dream,  that 
vast  crowd  of  carts,  i^aggons,  car- 
riages, melt  away  down  on  every  side, 
and  leave  ns  standing  in  the  road, 
mending  a  broken  tnce.  A  broken 
trace,  indeed!  We  have  told 
nothhig,  after  all.  Everybody  saw 
it  Who  can  hope  to  describe  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  that  night? 
The  people  who  '  saw  everything," 
the  people  who  '  saw  nothing ;'  the 
conveyances,  which  convoyed  no- 


body anywhere,  bnt  dragged  their 
passengers  ignominionsly  home  at 
daybrcttk ;  the  daylight  itself  strag- 
gling through  the  slaty  night,  and 
lighting  the  ragged  selvage  of  tha 
retiring  crowd?  The  illuminatioB 
of  the  broad  and  genial  sun  banished 
the  last  flicker  of  the  symbolia 
lights;  thoy  died  out,  as  all  symbols 
vanish ;  giving  place  to  the  real  and 
the  true— as  i£e  ceremonial  of  mar- 
riage itself,  solemnly  and  awfully  as 
it  appeals  to  us— shall  one  day  ba 
reveiued  in  the  mystery  of  a  love 
eternal  and  unchangeable. 


WINDSOR  AND  ITS  ASSOCIATIONS. 


THE  marriage  of  our  youthful 
prince  with  the  &ir  maid  of 
Denmark  has  thrown  a  new  interest 
round  that  stately  old  castle  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  which 
ever  since  the  days  of  the  Heptarchy 
has  been  a  favourite  residence  of  our 
English  monarchs,  boasting  as  it 
does  a  venerable  antiquity,  com- 
pared to  which  that  of  we  Tuileries 
and  Louvre  is  of  a  mere  parvenu 
kind. 

Let  us  then  briefly  review  its  his- 
tory, and  pass  before  our  readers, 
as  in  a  iMuiorama,  the  chief  events 
that  have  passed  within  its  walls; 
ftom  the  time  that  a  Saxon  king 
first  erected  his  rude  palace  on  the 
river-side  hill,  to  the  long-distant 
period  when  George  lY.  expended 
*enormous  sums  to  make  the  palace 
worthy  of  the  greatness  of  England. 

Windsor — or  more  properly  Wyn- 
dleshore,  from  the  windmgs  of  the 
river  Thames  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  this  pretty  Berkshire  town— is  a 
place  consecrated  by  legend,  history, 
and  poetiy.  There  was  a  palace 
at  old  Windsor  even  early  in  the 
Saxon  times,  for  tiie  chronicler, 
William  of  Malmesbury,  relates  that 
a  certain  woodman,  named  Wulric, 
being  stricken  by  blindness  and 
having  visited  eighty-seven  churches 
in  vain  imploring  the  help  and  in- 
tercession of  as  many  saints,  finally 
recovered  his  sight  upon  Edward 
the  Confessor  touching  his  eyes, 
upon  which  miraculous  recovery  the 


king  appointed  Wulric  keeper  of 
his  pakuse  at  Windsor.  How  fiur 
this  miracle  was  the  result  of  gra- 
dual recovery,  during  the  wood- 
man's long  itinerations  to  the 
eighty-seven  lighted  altars,  how  fur 
to  the  monarch's  touch  and  the 
curative  powers  of  the  imagination, 
we  cannot  take  upon  ourselves  to 
say;  we  but  copy  old  William  of 
li^dmesbury ;  and  first  in  the  spale 
army  of  legendary  phantoms  that 
still  haunt  the  forest,  introduce  to  our 
readers  the  hooded  Saxon  woodman. 

More  certain  it  is,  however,  that 
King  Edward  the  Confessor,  who  was 
a  good  friend  to  the  monks,  who  idol- 
ized him,  and  invented  miracles  for 
him,  did  actually  giant  Windsor,  by 
the  river's  side,  to  the  abbot  and 
monks  of  Wesminster,  as  he  super- 
stitiously  phrases  it  in  his  grant, 
'  For  the  hope  of  eternal  reward, 
the  remission  of  his  sins,  the  sins 
of  his  father  and  mother  smd  all  his 
ancestors,  and  the  praise  of  Al- 
mighty God,  as  a  perpetual  endow- 
ment and  inheritance. 

And  merrily,  no  doubt,  centuries 
ago,  did  the  bells  of  Westminster 
clang  for  joy,  when  they  heard  of  tho 
kingly  grant ;  and  the  Saxon  fisher- 
man dragging  for  salmon  in  the 
Thames  hearing  that  sound  stopped 
to  cross  his  brow  and  breast 

But  the  Norman  hunter,  who  loved 
to  see  the  fish  leap  and  hear  the 
buck  '  bell,^  coveted  in  time  that 
broad  forest  and  those  green  river 
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meadowB.  William  the  Gonqueror 
obB^rving  the  place  to  be  fUll  of 
deer,  and  beant^  and  commodious, 
compelled  the  monks  to  exchange 
Windsor  for  two  Tillages  in  Essex, 
and  three  tenements  in  Colchester, 
and  then  enclosing  a  circuit  of  about 
half  a  hide  of  land,  WiUiam  began 
to  erect  a  castle  and  to  pale  in  deer 
forests. 

•  It  must  have  been  a  rude  fort  of 
stone  that  William  built,  a  inere 
hunting  lodge  for  temporary  resi- 
dence, for  regal  Winchester  seems  to 
haye  had  greater  attractions  for  his 
cruel  son  Rufus,  who,  however,  not 
content  with  the  devastations  of  the 
New  Forest,  came  often  to  Windsor 
to  hunt,  revel,  and  hold  high  fes- 
tival. 

Henry  L  being  firmer  on  the 
throne,  had  time  to  rebuild  the  castle, 
and  rendered  it  more  like  the  forti- 
fied palace  of  the  period.  Local 
antiquarians  consider  the  present 
colossal  round  tower  (the  keep)  to 
be  probably  port  of  the  Planta- 
genet's  handywork,  which,  at  all 
events,  occupied  the  same  site  as 
the  present  upper  and  lower  wards. 
In  1 109  (how  far  it  seems  in  the 
dim  past!)  Henry,  amid  bishops  and 
barons,  celebrated  his  Pentecost  at 
Windsor,  and  in  1122  he  there  es- 
poused his  second  wife,  Adelicia 
daughter  of  Godfrey,  Duke  of 
Louvaine.  But  (rod's  blessing  was 
not  on  that  marriage;  and  some 
years  after  the  unhnppy  king  as- 
sembled his  barons  again  with 
banner,  plume,  and  weapon,  and 
made  them  do  solemn  homage  to  his 
daughter  Maud,  the  widow  of  the 
German  Emperor  Henry  V:  and 
among  those  who  Imelt  were  David, 
King  of  Scotland,  and  that  Stephen 
who  afterwards  broke  his  vow  and 
won  an  uneasy  and  bloodstained 
crown. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  11.  when 
Eichard  de  Lacy  was  keeper  of 
the  castle,  Windsor  Castle  seems  to 
have  been  considered  as  only  in- 
ferior to  the  Tower  of  London  in 
strength.  In  this  reign  there  was  a 
vineyard  in  the  Home  Park,  and  the 
wine  made  was  drunk  at  the  king's 
table,  in  rivalry  of  Gascon,  Cyprian, 
and  Malvoisin.  Many  English  cities 
had  vineyards  in  the  middle  ages. 


but  how  our  sun  ever  ripened  grapes 
fit  for  good  wine  we  leave  to  bota- 
nists to  determine. 

It  was  at  Windsor,  too,  that  that 
weak  and  unhappy  father,  Henry  11. 
mourned  the  cruelty  and  baseness 
of  his  sons.  It  was  on  the  walls  of 
this  castle  that  he  caused  the  alle- 
gorical tapestiy  to  be  Jiung  repre- 
senting an  old  eagle  being  torn  to 
pieces  by  its  young  ones.  '  The 
youngest  bird,'  he  would  say,  weep- 
ing, '  who  is  tearing  out  his  parentis 
eyes,  is  my  son  John,  my  youngest 
and  best-beloved  son,  who  is  yet  the 
most  eager  for  my  destruction.' 

In  the  woods  of  Windsor  this  pro- 
totype of  Lear,  old  and  discrowned, 
must  have  often  wandered  lament- 
ing his  fate,  the  fah*  scene  by  con- 
trast only  rendering  his  misfortunes 
the  more  gloomy ;  and  there  Kichard 
rode,  dreaming  of  Jerusalem,  and 
John  pondered  over  crimes  still  to 
be  perpetrated. 

AVhen  Richard  of  the  Lion  Heart 
leaped  gaily  on  shipboard  and 
sailed  for  the  desert  shore  of  Pales- 
tine, he  left  Windsor  Castle,  as  we 
find,  to  the  joint  care  of  the  proud 
Hugh  de  Pudsey,  Bishop  of  Durham 
and  jBarl  of  Northumberland,  and 
the  fierce  William  Longchamp, 
Bishop  of  Ely.  Hot,  wrathfdl  words 
and  angrv  defiances  were  soon  ex- 
changed between  these  rivals,  and 
the  result  was,  that  the  sterner  and 
prompter  Longchamp  soon  seized 
the  royal  castle  and  threw  his 
brother  of  Durham  into  the  dun- 
geon. But  his  triumph  rendered 
Longchamp  so  haughty  and  unsup- 
portable  to  his  own  companions  of 
the  sword  and  crosier,  that  the 
barons  soon  drove  him  in  turn  from 
that  fair  home  and  sent  him  back 
to  his  dreary  marshes. 

When  the  base  and  cowardly 
John  heard  how  Ws  wrong-headed 
but  lion-hearted  brother  had  been 
seized  by  Austria  and  immured  in 
that  lonely  fortress  among  the  Ger- 
man forests,  out  of  the  reach  of  all 
arms,  save  Heaven's  and  Death's,  ho 
at  once  leapt  on  Windsor,  and  occu- 
pied it  with  his  spearmen.  But 
the  barons  of  Richtuxi's  party  soon 
rushed  in  in  their  turn,  and  gave 
it  into  the  charge  of  the  Queen 
Dowager,  Eleanor. 
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.-  Eventnally,  howeyer,  it  fell  into 
John's  hands,  and  that  murderer  of 
two  royal  children,  that  almost  par-: 
ridde,  and  would-be  fratricide,  came 
to  Windsor  to  hide  there  his  rage 
and  the  agonies  of  his  neyer-silent 
conscience.  It  is  here  he  is  said  to 
have  walled  np  the  wife  and  child 
of  William  de  Braose  for  having 
refdsed  to  deliver  themselves  up  as 
hostages  for  a  rebellious  knight  who 
was  husband  of  the  one  and  father 
of  the  other.  If  this  be  true,  Wind- 
sor may  well  be  haimted.  Heme 
the  Hunter  has  certainly  a  prescrip- 
tive right  to  drill  his  army  of 
phantonos  every  night  in  the  Home 
Park. 

At  the  time  that  King  John 
signed  Magna  Chorta  at  Runny- 
mede  he  was  dwelling  at  Windsor. 
It  was  here  that,  after  signing  that 
immortal  Charter,  he  must  have 
shown  all  those  signs  of  rage  and 
vexation  of  which  the  chroniclers 
tell  us;  by  those  oak  trees,  and 
in  those  hver  meadows,  he  must 
have  walked  when  he  whetted  his 
teeth,  bit  his  staff,  and  finaUy  broke 
it  to  pieces,  with  many  'furious 
gestures,'  and  much  '  disordered 
behaviour.'  When  the  fiuthless  king 
broke  his  promises  also,  and  would 
have  torn  the  Charter  in  twain.  Sir 
William  de  Nivemois,  with  some 
tiionsands  of  lances,  encircled  the 
castle,  which  sixty  knights  under 
Sir  Inglehard  defend^  stoutly. 
But  when  the  bad  king  marched 
tluough  Norfolk  to  meet  them  they 
hastily  struck  their  tents,  unstacked 
their  lances,  and  marched  to  fieu^e 
him.  But  before  their  swords  could 
meet  in  his  black  heart.  Death  tlie 
avenger,  it  will  be  remembered, 
stepped  in  and  ended  the  quarrel. 

In  Henry  III.'s  reign  the  castle 
grew  and  widened  like  an  old  tree 
that  has'begun  again  to  shooi  The 
rage  for  buBding  was  strong  in  this 
monarch.  In  1223  he  is  said  to 
have  expended  eight  hundred  marks 
on  a  grand  hidl  with  windows  of 
painted  glass ;  and  in  this  chamber, 
on  the  day  of  the  Nativity,  1240,  a 
vast  multitude  of  poor  peasants 
were  entertained  by  the  hospitable 
monarchy  whose  effigy  on  a  gilt 
throne  stood  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  hall  upon  a  raised  dais^  such  as 


we  see  an  example  of  at  Hampt(»i 
Court. 

This  same  king  repaired  the  forti- 
fications, dug  a  moat,  built  a  kitch^i 
and  apartments  for  himself  and  the 
queen,  and  a  chapel,  which  remained 
till  Henry  YII.  pulled  it  down  to 
build  a  tomb-house. 

Henry  also  erected  the  Curfew, 
Garter,  and  Salisbury  towers.  These 
loopholed  towers  have  walls  thir- 
teen feet  thick,  and  still  remain 
more  or  less  in  their  old  condition, 
little  altered  in  the  first  building, 
but  somewhat  ruinous  in  the  two 
latter.  They  must  have  been  maasy 
enough  in  the  thirteenth  century 
to  have  defied  both  arrows  and 
the  ponderous  stones  hurled  by  the 
military  engines.  This  same  king, 
who  must  have  specially  deUghted 
in  Windsor,  that  stately  palace  by 
the  river,  is  supposed  to  have  also 
built  the  Norman  Tower,  where 
during  the  Civil  Wars  long  after 
many  noble  cavaliers  were  immured. 

In  1260  Henry  was  visited  at 
Windsor  by  his  daughter  Margaret 
and  her  husband  Alexander  III., 
King  of  Scotland.  How  often  since 
have  the  old  walls  of  the  castle  re- 
echoed to  such  festivities! 

In  1264)  during  the  war  |)etween 
Henry  and  his  rebellious  batons,  his 
son,  Prince  Edward,  returning  from 
war  in  Wales,  swooped  down  on  the 
armed  bands  of  London,  and  bore 
off  their  mihtary  chest,  foU  of  hard* 
earned  treasure,  to  Windsor  Castle; 
but  Queen  Eleanor,  his  mother,  on 
her  way  to  join  him,  was  pelted  and 
threatened  by  the  mob  at  London 
Bridge,  and  driven  for  refuge  into 
the  palace  of  the  Bishop  of  London, 
by  tne  river-side,  at  St  Paul's. 

In  the  wars  that  followed  the 
prince  was  frequently  driven  out  of 
Windsor ;  and  it  was  held  alter- 
nately by  him,  his  &ther,  and  the 
nroud  and  turbulent  Simon  de 
Montfort.  And  here  eventually 
many  of  the  rich  citizens  of  London 
were  imprisoned  after  Montfort  had 
been  slam  at  Evesham,  and  victory 
had  abandoned  their  banner. 

In  spite  of  a  dreadful  stonn  and  a 
subsequent  fire  the  castle  grew  still 
more  stately  during  Edward  I.'s  time, 
four  of  whose  children  were  bom 
there.    And  in  the  same  reign  the 
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town  grew  optdent  and  extsnaye, 
and  was  made  a  free  borough. 

Edward  U.,  that  weak  and  un- 
happy xnanaFoh,  dwelt  much  at 
WinclBor  with  his  crael  queen^  Isa- 
bella of  France,  and  here  his  son 
Edward  UL  was  bom. 

Edward  of  Windsor,  as  he  was 
called,  one  of  our  brayest  and  wisest 
monarchs,  loyed  the  place  of  his 
birth;  and  it  was  here  that  he 
founded  the  order  of  the  Garter. 
The  ordinary  scandalous  legend 
is  entirely  untrue.  It  is  pro- 
bable, say  the  antiquarians,  that 
Bichud  L  instituted  the  order 
during  his  firuitless  expedition  to 
FSalestine,  and  that  a  leather  band 
round  one  leg  distinguished  the 
sturdiest  of  his  champions. 

Haying  erected  a  round  building, 
such  as  the  Templars  used  to  raise 
in  memory  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
they  had  sworn  to  defend,  and 
placing  in  it  a  round  table,  sym- 
bolical of  the  &bulous  table  of  King 
Arthur,  Edward,  on  St.  George's 
^y^  i34S>  installed  his  twenty-hye 
companions  of  the  order.  At  the 
great  joust  held  the  week  of  the 
installation,  knights  from  eyery  part 
of  Europe  attended ;  and  lordis  and 
earls  of  France,  as  well  as  Dayid, 
King  of  Scotland,  who  were  Sing 
Edward's  prisoners,  broke  lances  on 
the  occasion.  It  is  interesting  to 
know  that  six  kings  of  Denmark 
haye  been  inyested  with  the  blue 
garter  of  the  order,  that,  as  Selden 
says,  '  exceeds  in  majesty,  honour, 
and  fame  all  chiyalrous  orders  in 
the  world.' 

In  1357,  on  the  same  festiyal  of 
Si  George,  John,  King  of  France, 
idso  a  captiye  to  the  yalour  of  Eng- 
land, was  present;  and  when  his 
generous  conqueror  reproached  him 
for  his  mdandioly,  replied,  with  true 
pathos,  in  ihe  beautifm  words  of  the 
Psalm, '  How  can  we  sing  the  Lord's 
song  in  a  strange  land?' 

Edward  IIL  all  but  rebuilt  the 
pidace  of  Windsor,  aided  by  that 
great  architect  and  wise  prelate  and 
statesman  William  of  Wykeham, 
originally  a  poor  secretary,  and  who, 
when  raiiBed  to  power,  founded  also 
Winchester  School  and  erected  New 
Ck>llege  at  Oxford. 

In  1359  the  bxaye  and  good  Queen 


Philippa,  consort  of  the  third  Ed- 
ward, died  at  Windsor,  where  she 
had  spent  the  greater  part  of  her 
happy  and  eyentful  life. 

That  weak  and  unhappy  pleasure- 
seeker  Bichaid  n.,  son  of  me  B]a<± 
Prince,  kept  frequent  court  at  Wind- 
sor. It  was  here  he  declared  war 
against  France;  and  here,  on  their 
duel  being  stopped,  the  Duke  of 
Hereford  (afterwards  Henry  IV.) 
and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  were 
banished.  Here  the  foolish  k^ 
impiisoned  twenty-fiye  of  the  prin- 
djpal  citizens  of  London  for  refusing 
Imn  a  loan  to  waste  in  wild  reyelry 
and  wanton  waste.  And  during 
this  reign  Chaucer,  the  &ther  of 
English  poetry,  was  Clerk  of  the 
Works  at  Windsor  for  twenly 
months. 

But  troubles  come  to  kings  as 
well  as  pleasures.  It  was  at  Wind- 
sor that  Henry  lY.  spent  much  of 
his  perturbed  life ;  it  was  at  Wind- 
sor that  he  heard  of  Aumerle's 
dangerous  conspiracy;  and  it  was 
from  Windsor  that  the  rebel  Mor- 
timer's children  escaped  to  exdia 
fresh  troubles  on  die  restless  WeL^ 
frontier. 

In  this  reign  the  Bound  Tower 
reoeiyed  a  third  royal  prisoner. 
Prince  James,  afterwiurds  James  L 
of  Scotland,  who  was  doomed  to 
pine  here  eighteen  years.  It  was 
while  gazmg  from  his  prison  wmdow 
down  into  the  moat  garden,  that, 
as  the  royal  poet  himself  tells  us  in 
'  The  King's  Quhir,'  he  feU  in  loyi 
with  the  beautiful  Jane  Beaufort, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
and  grand-daughter  to  braye  old 
John  of  Gaunt  These  lines  of  hn 
haye  a  perennial  freshness  about 
them,  because  they  were  written 
from  the  heart,  and  because  they 
appeal  to  the  heart  :— 

*  And  therewith  catt  I  down  mj  tyt  agiia. 
Where  ae  I  law  walking  under  the  tower; 
The  fairest  and  the  freshest  jo«nge  flowtf  , 
That  e'er  I  saw  methoaght  before  that  hour  ; 
For  which  sadden  abate  anon  did  start 
The  blood  of  all  my  body  to  my  heart* 

And  these  lines  haye  a  special 
charm  about  them  at  this  momont, 
when,  beneath  the  shadow  of  iliat 
yery  tower,  Loye  has  once  more 
diumed  two  royal  yotsries^and  united 
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them  by  that  old  Bweefc  spell  whose 
power  DO  time  or  change  can 
deaden. 

Henry  V.,  that  bold,  chivahooB 
spirit  who  broke  his  lance  bo  stoutly 
on  the  shield  of  France,  kept  fre- 
quent court  at  Windsor;  here  the 
brave  Talbot  fought  in  the  tour- 
Bamenf  s  mimic  war ;  and  here  the 
conqueror  of  Agincourt  entertained 
the  Emperor  Sigismnnd,  who  came 
to  reoeiye  the  order  of  the  Garter, 
and  who  brought,  as  an  oflGsiing  to 
the  Chapter^  the  heart  of  Si  Qeorge, 
— a  goodly,  had  it  not  been,  like  so 
many  others,  a  doubtfiil,  relic 

In  1421  the  unhappy  Henry  YL 
was  bom  at  Windsor;  and  in  1484* 
after  years  of  struggle,  war,  and 
suffering,  he  was  intened  within  its 
walls. 

In  Edward  lY.'s  reign  St  George's 
Oiapel  was  rebuilt  Bichazd  Beau- 
champ,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  con- 
ducted the  work  for  the  pleasure- 
loTing  king.  Leaye  was  given  him 
to  demohw  three  towers;  but  the 
building  was  not  completed  till 
Bichard  had  fiJlen  at  Bosworth,  and 
Henry  Yll.  had  mounted  the  vacant 
throne.  Sir  Beginald  Bray,  his 
prkne  minister,  completed  the  beau- 
tiAil  vaulted  roof— the  most  beau- 
tiful Gothic  roof,  as  architects  say, 
in  existence.  It  was  he  who  planted 
those  graceful  pillars  in  the  aisles, 
that  rise  and  branch  forth  like 
trees;  and  he  emblazoned  the  roof 
and  carved  the  black  oak  stalls  for 
the  ]^ght&-Companion.  Every  foot- 
foil  in  that  choir  awakens  old  me- 
mories. In  that  Sing's  Stall  long 
liiMs  of  monarchs  have  alternately 
sat^-under  that  Princes'  Canopy 
how  many  princes  have  been  m- 
staUed?— from  that  doeet  above  the 
altar  how  many  queens  have  gazed  ? 
— on  how  many  wise  and  brave  and 
great  and  unfortunate  men  the  glass 
kings  and  patriarchs  of  that  broad 
west  window,  luminous  as  a  sunset 
doud,  have  looked  down? 

St  George's  Chapel,  so  recently 
consecrated  by  the  marriage  of  our 
Prince,  is  indeed,  as  a  chronicler 
well  observes, '  a  house  of  prayer,  a 
temple  of  cMvaby,  and  a  burial- 
piace  of  kings.' 

Beneath  the  choir  rest  Edward  lY. 
and  his  queen;  near  ttie  choir  door 


lies  Henry  VL;  and  not  fm  frran 
him  Henry  Yin.  and  Jane  Seymour 
and  Charles  I. ;  while  from  the 
vault  beneath  the  choir  runs  a  pas- 
sage to  the  tomb-house,  where  are 
interred  George  IIL  and  his  queen, 
the  Princesses  Amelia  and  Char- 
lotte, the  dukes  of  Kent  and  York, 
as  well  as  George  lY.  and  Wil- 
liam lY.  This  tomb-house  was 
erected  by  Henry  YII.,  but  after- 
wards abandoned  for  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  subsequently  given  to 
Wolsey  by  Heniy  YIII. 

Henry  YIII.  lived  much  at  Wind- 
sor, and  there  alternately  wooed  and 
beheaded  his  wives  in  the  manner  so 
imperfectly  explained  away  by  Mr. 
Froude.  In  the  courts  of  the  inner 
palace  Holbein  wandered.  Sir  Tho- 
mas More  meditated,  and  Wolsey 
fumed  and  chafed. 

It  was  from  here,  too,  Edward  YI., 
that  prodigy  of  learning  and  good- 
ness, oismiaBed  the  Protector  Somer- 
set Mary,  soon  after  her  ill-omened 
marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain,  held 
court  at  Windsor,  to  the  terror  of  all 
true  Protestants.  Queen  Elizabeth 
built  the  present  library,  and  de- 
lighted to  hunt  in  the  park  and  walk 
in  the  gardens  at  Windsor.  To  su- 
perint^d  the  acting  of  his  plays — the 
scene  of  one  at  least  of  them  being 
laid  in  the  locality— must  have 
brought  Shakspeare  often  toWindsor. 

James  L  hunted  in  the  parks, 
and  entertained  Christian,  Kmg  of 
Denmark,  in  the  castle.  He  nad 
married  a  Danish  princess  it  must 
be  remembered. 

Charles  I.  pulled  down  Queen 
Mary's  fountam  and  Queen  Elizar 
beth's  banqueting-room ;  and  here 
eventually  he  was  imprisoned  before 
his  execution.  After  his  death, 
Cromwell  came  often  to  live  at 
Windsor,  and  wandered  on  tiie  de- 
serted terraces,  musing  over  his  vic- 
tories and  his  great  deliverances. 

Charles  II.,  after  basely  spending 
on  pleasure  the  70,000/.  voted  him  for 
a  monument  for  his  father,  carried 
out  many  alterations  in  the  old  castle. 
Wren  built  seventeen  state-rooms 
for  him,  which  Yerrio  painted  and 
Gibbons  carved.  He  filled  up  the 
ditch,  enlarged  the  terraces,  added 
a  grand  staircase,  and  laid  out  the 
Long  Walk. 


ST.  UEOROE'S  CHAPEL,   WIND80K,   MARCH  10,  1S63. 
WAITING   If'OB  THE   BRIDE. 
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THAT  had  been  a  simple-niiiided 
generation   of  Welshmen   to 
whom  Edward  I.  presented  his  baby 
boy,  who  had  just  seen  the  light 
in  Caernarvon  town,  as  a  veritable 
Prince  of  Wales.     The  victorions 
king,  occupied  with  afi^urs  of  state, 
was  sojonming  at  Bhudlan  Castle 
when  a  lucky  messenger  made  his 
appearance,  and  told  the  monarch 
that  his  queen  had  again  made  him 
the  father  of  a  son.    Other  sons  the 
rough-bearded  warrior  had  had,  but 
two  had  died,  and  the  sickly  Al- 
phonso  alone  survived.     The  de- 
lighted   informant  was    rewarded 
after  the  splendid  and  indiscrimi- 
nate liberalily  of  that  rude  age. 
His  pouches  were  crammed  with 
broad  pieces  of  gold ;  he  was  dub- 
bed knight  on  the  spot;  and,  hap- 
pier than  most  modem  knights,  he 
was  presented  with  house  and  land 
wherewith  to  support  the  dignity 
so  easily  acquired.    The  Welshmen 
longed  for  a  native  prince.    For  the 
love  of  Eleanor  de  Montfort  their 
last  prince,  Llewellyn,   had   done 
homage  to  the   English  king  in 
Lcmdon,  and  had  received  from  the 
English  king  the  hand  of  his  bride 
in  Worcester  Cathedral.     Not  to 
my  light  pen,  but  to  the  grave 
liistoric  page  belongs  the  doleful, 
later  narmtive  of  the  fierce  fight  for 
Wales,  which  scarcely  ended  when 
the    remorseless    Edward    placed 
Llewellyn's  head  on  the  highest  of 
the  high  turrets  of  the  Tower  of 
London.    I  do  not  myself  accept 
the  legend  that  the  simple-minded 
mountaineers  promised  to  submit  to 
any  native-bom  nrince,  and  when 
shown  the   rojai   in&nt,  at  once 
transferred  to  him  the  promised 
allegiance.    They,  poor  souls,  would 
cling   to  any   fiagment   of   their 
banished  independence,  little  dream- 
ing how,  in  the  glorious  future,  that 
dependence  wouM  become  the  &rmer 
and  happier  independence  of  ce- 
mented interests  and  united  affee- 
tioDs.    Some  slight  earnest  of  better 
times  theiiB  mig^t  be  in  this  English 
prince,  bom  in  that  palace  fortress 
which  branded  subjection  on  their 
country,  but  neverdieleBS  called  by 
voau  in. — ^Ho.  iv. 


the  Welsh  title.  It  will  be  noticed 
that,  in  the  first  instance  of  all,  it 
was  not  the  eldest  son  of  the 
monarch  who  was  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  but  the  second.  Alphonso 
died  the  same  year,  and  ever  since 
the  eldest  son  of  England  has  worn, 
in  loving  amity,  the  hereditary 
badge  of  the  sister,  or,  rather,  tbSe 
self- same  land  of  Wales.  The 
Welsh  prince  was  duly  christened 
by  a  Welsh  prelate.  The  Bishop  of 
Bangor  received  a  costly  fee  6uch  as 
never  since  has  gladdened  the 
clerical  heart  Manors  and  regali- 
ties were  settled  on  him  in  abun- 
dance icx  his  services  at  the  font, 
not  to  mention  the  produce  of  the 
ferries  across  the  Menai. 

It  is  a  matter  of  m'gh  siz  hundred 
years  ago.  England  was  theoi  as 
low  in  savagery  as  she  is  now  high 
in  civilization.  All  the  possibilities 
of  rhetoric  could  hardly  heighten 
the  striking  contrasta  The  diflfer- 
ence  is  as  great  as  between  marble 
in  the  quarry  and  marble  in  tiie 
statue;  as  between  the  douded 
mom,  rising  as  if  blood-stained  in 
the  fight  with  evil  darkness,  and  the 
pure  and  splendid  radiance  of  the 
meridian  of  one  of  these  lovely  days 
of  spring.  Nemesis,  that  sometimes 
slumbers  for  centuries,  awoke  sharp 
and  sudden.  She  transferred  to  a 
late  age  the  inestimable  blessings  of 
the  conquest,  but  she  smote  down 
the  conqueror's  line,  yea,  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generation,  with  an 
exceeding  grievous  blow.  The  lot 
of  the  first  Prince  of  Wales  was  as 
baleful  as  the  lot  of  the  present 
Prince  of  Wales  is  blessed.  The 
penalty  has  long  been  paid,  and  the 
harvest  of  prosperity  and  peace  is 
rightfully  ours.  The  Eumenides 
are  satisfied  with  something  better 
than  Athene's  arbitration.  The 
Last  of  the  Bards,  in  Gray's  noble 
lyric,  when  firom  Snowdon's  steep 
he  saw  at  last  the  feud  satiated, 
filtered  at  the  unbom  glories  that 
crowded  on  his  soul.  But  neither 
fGur^ghted  poet  nor  hopeful  p^ot 
could  have  dreamed  of  the  modem 
days  of  our  Prince  of  Wales,  when, 
through  England  and  the  whole 
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British  realm,  and  that  wide  empire 
oyer  which  the  morning  and  the 
evening  star  ever  shines,  there  was 
witnessed  a  passionate  enthusiasm 
and  afifection'  for  Albert  Edward 
not  exceeded  in  any  phase  of  Eu- 
zopean  history. 

In  the  long  and  illnstrions  roll  of 
the  Princes  of  Wales  there  ooonr  the 
high  names  of  some  who  have  never 
worn  the  English  crown,  but  who 
lived  long  enough  to  earn  for  them- 
selves an  honoured  name  in  English 
history,  and  to  enhance  the  luske  of 
the  title  which  they  bore.  First 
and  chief  was  Edward  the  Biack 
Prince.  His  mother  was  the  heroic 
Philippa  of  Hainault,  and  the  beau- 
tiful  matron,  with  her  fair  hoy,  fdr- 
nisfaed  to  artists  of  the  day  a  model 
for  the  Madonna  and  Child.  When 
he  was  four  years  old  he  received 
that  title  of  Duke  of  Gomwall  which 
title  Princes  of  Wales  have  ever 
since  borne,  being,  moieovear,  the 
first  duke  created  in  England.  The 
days  of  Edward  ILL  are  justly  re- 
garded by  our  statesmen  as  a  grand 
epoch  for  our  constitutional  law; 
and  ihe  boy  prince,  in  the  absence 
of  his  &ther,  twice  presided  over 
those  parliaments  which,  while 
voting  wool  or  coin,  vindicated  the 
rights  of  the  subjecb  in  the  disposal 
of  their  money.  The  glory  of  the 
Black  Prince  is  chiefly  martial,  and 
his  renrtwn  herein  commences  at  an 
early  a^^c.  When  quite  a  child  his 
brave  mother  encouraged  him  to 
run  tournaments,  and  to  hit  hard. 
He  was  tmly  sixteen  when  the  great 
day  of  Oressy  made  his  military 
&me  immortal.  Every  reader  of 
EroiBsart — also  every  non- reader 
of  FzoisFart — ^knows  something  of 
the  details  of  the  famous  battle; 
how  thirty  thousand  English  with- 
stood four  tames  that  number  of  the 
French;  how  thrice  the  Genoese 
troops  threw  themselves  on  the 
prince's  line;  how  Eing  Edward, 
when  he  saw  his  son  haxd  pressed, 
with  Spartan  hardihood  refused  to 
come  to  the  rescue  that  the  glory 
might  all  belong  to  his  brave  child ; 
how  the  Moravian  marquis,  and  the 
French  chivalry,  and  the  Bohemian 
king,  and  Philip  of  France  himself 
lowered  their  bnces,  abased  their 
knighthood,  humbled  their  banners 


before  the  imperial  English  boy. 
For  the  first  time,  with  random  in- 
frequency,  the  cannon,  noved  and 
untried  engine  in  war,  added  to  tibe 
roar  of  the  contest,  which  was 
nevertheless  decided  by  the  battto- 
axe  and  the  bow.  From  the  blind 
and  vanquished  Bohemian  king  it  is 
said  that  the  Princes  of  Wales  have 
derived  their  ostrich  plume  and  the 
motto  Ich  dien,  but  the  aatiquariefiy 
worthy  people,  cannot  quite  make 
up  their  mmds  upon  the  subject 
It  is  interesting  to  know  that,  at 
the  ensuing  siege  of  Calais,  when 
Eustace  and  his  seven  brave  com- 
patriots were  prepared  for  martyr- 
dom, the  Black  Prince,  strongly 
contimsting  with  his  subuquent 
conduct  at  Limoges,  anticipated  his 
mother  in  interceding  for  their 
lives.  When  the  war  subsequently 
broke  out  afresh,  the  prince  com- 
manded in  the  south  of  France,  and 
his  &ther  in  the  north.  He  took 
Narbonne,  and  men  oongratulat- 
ingly  told  each  other  that  Mt  was  a 
diy  little  less  than  London.'  He 
met  with  greater  difficulty  when  he 
attacked  Bomorantin,  but  he  sworo 
by  his  father's  soul  that  he  would 
never  raise  the  siege.  A  crowded 
and  gallant  host,  one  mellow  Sep- 
tember day  nigh  five  hundred  years 
ago,  gathered  in  locust  swarms 
around  the  little  English  aimy,  and 
prepJEtred  to  sweep  it  firom  thve  fiice 
of  we  earth.  The  Frendi  king  had 
then  an  opportunity  of  concluding 
a  treaty  that  mig^t  have  restored 
peace  to  his  bleeding  realm.  Prince 
Edward  had  sense  as  well  as 
courage,  and  was  unwilling  to 
hazard  his  beloved  soldiers  M;ainst 
such  overwhelming  odds.  Li  an 
evil  moment  King  John  demanded 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should 
surrender  himself  and  a  hundred  of 
his  knights  as  captives.  '  England 
shall  never  pay  ransom  of  mine' 
was  the  heroic  answer,  and  then  the 
battle  of  Poictiers  commenced.  In 
every  battle.  Napoleon  used  to  say, 
there  are  some  ten  minutes  in  whidi 
the  issue  of  the  contest  is  practically 
settied.  Chandos  detected  the  criti- 
cal moment,  and  with  practised 
generalship  tiie  prince  avaued  him- 
self of  it;  and  though  the  battle 
was  virtually  won  by  high  nocm^ 
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the  Eoglish  contmned  to  ride  doTm 
the  foe  until,  in  Homeric  phrase, 
'  the  sun  was  set  and  all  the  paths 
were  dim.'  The  narrative  of  the 
prince's  knightly  courtesy  to  his 
royal  captives  is  as  memorable  as 
the  story  of  his  valour.  He  bore 
his  honours  quietly,  as  befits  an 
English  gentleman.  '  Gaudete  Do- 
mino semper/  he  wrote  to  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  'itenun  dioo 
gaudete.'  His  entry  into  London 
after  the  victory,  in  many  respects, 
reminds  of  that  famous  entry  which 
all  the  world  has  been  talkinjg 
about.  It  took  the  prince  and  his 
royal  captive,  King  John,  nine 
hours  to  perform  the  journey  from 
the  City  to.  the  Savoy.  We  must 
conclude  that  the  hospitable  City  of 
London  proffered  them  refreshments 
by  the  way.  The  day  of  Edward's 
marriage  was. another  great  day: 
the  ceremonial  was  performed  with 
the  utmost  magnificence,  as  in  the 
present  royal  instance,  at  Windsor. 
The  loves  of  the  Black  Prince  and 
the  Fair  Countess  have,  in  their 
day,  been  greatly  celebrated.  Much 
of  legend  and  romance  clustered 
around  theur  courtship,  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  so  large  a  portion 
of  this  is  lost.  The  Lady  Joan, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Kent,  was 
a  kmswoman  of  Edward's;  and  it 
was  said  tHat  at  a  dinner  at  Dover 
at  her  own  home,  after  his  return 
from  Poictiers,  the  prince  fell  in 
love  with  her.  The  nealth  of  the 
prince  cannot  have  been  very 
strong,  for  when,  not  long  after  his 
marriage,  he  and  his  wife  departed 
for  Aquitaine,  men  spoke  gloomily 
of  the  little  probability  there  was 
that  he  would  ever  live  to  succeed  to 
his  fitther's  throne.  That  was  a  sad 
time  for  England  when,  after  the 
Spanish  Expedition,  the  renowned 
prince  app^ired  to  fidl  into  a  de- 
cline. A  bearded  comet  dismayed 
the  minds  of  the  people  even  as  the 
fieiy  star  which  blazed  in  the  form 
of  a  spear  over  doomed  Jerusalem. 
Good  men  thought  he  was  perhaps 
taken  away  that  Englishmen  mignt 
learn  to  trust  not  in  the  arm  of 
flesh,  but  in  the  arm  of  God.  His 
last  words  were  such  as  would  befit 
aU  men,  and  would  least  of  all  mis- 
become princely  lips.    '  I  give  thee, 


thanks,  oh  God,  for  all  thy  benefits ; 
and  with  all  the  pains  of  my  soul  I 
humbly  beseech  thy  mercy  to  give 
me  remission  of  those  sins  which  I 
have  wickedly  committed  against 
thee ;  and  of  all  mortal  men,  whom 
wilUngly  or  ignorantly  I  have 
offended,  with  eJl  my  heart  I  desire 
forgiveness.'  He  lies  now  in  that 
stately  shrine  which  is  the  glory  of 
Cant^bury  Cathedral.  Among  all 
the  minsters  of  England,  none 
shows  with  so  fiEur  a  magnificence; 
and  if  it  so  happen  that  any  one  of 
my  readers  has  not,  with  loving, 
reverent  feet,  drawn  nigh  to  ite 
awful  beauties,  let  him  revive  old 
Chaucer's  story  and  become  a  pil- 
grim to  Canterbury. 

I  am  a&aid  that  I  am  only  dis- 
coursing so  much  history  whidi  the 
ready  mind  oi  my  cultivated  readers 
will  at  once  anticipate.  But  in  dis- 
coursing of  that  famous  Prince  of 
Wales,  Edward,  sumamed  the 
Black  Prince,  I  am  a&aid  no  pru- 
dent love  of  reticence  will  enable  an 
English  essayist  to  hold  his  peace 
concerning  this  glorious  page  of 
English  history.  The  conqueror  of 
Cressy  at  once  recalls  to  mind  the 
conqueror  of  Agincourt.  We  know 
that  the  king  gave  him  an  establish- 
ment near  Eastcheap,  and  we  also 
know,  from  Shakspeare,  a  great  deal 
about  the  '  Boar's  Head '  Tavern  in 
Eastcheap.  '  Madcap  Harry '  is  the 
first  example  of  the  wild  prince^  a 
character  which,  in  subsequent 
histoid,  figures  largely  enough. 
Henry  of  Monmouth's  wild  life,  and 
the  celebrated  incid^t  with  Chief 
Justice  Gascoigne,  have  been  ques- 
tioned; but  I  am  afraid  we  must 
believe,  with  Lord  Campbell,  that, 
after  we  have  allowed  for  exaggera- 
tions, the  old  chronicles  still  contain 
substential  truth.  Henry  redeemed 
his  £ftults  nobly  when  he  became 
king.  I  wonder  if  poor  Florizel,  the 
fourth  George,  would  so  have  re- 
defflued  his  &me  if  he  had  had  his 
chances?  We  pardon  much  to 
youth,  very  much  to  royal  youth; 
but  let  it  not  be  thought  that  early 
error  is  necessary  to  subsequent  and 
splendid  success.  Some  writers 
fooUshly  talk  of  wHd  oats  as  if  there 
was  some  necessary  connection  be- 
tween these  wild  oats  and  the  real 
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golden  grain.  Snch  a  theory  is 
both  yery  mistaken  and  very  mia- 
chieyous.  Moreover,  it  is  unfortu- 
nately found  that  these  wild  oats, 
"vrhen  sown,  have  a  knack  of  pro- 
ducing, throughout  life,  exceedingly 
bitter  crops.  Let  us  be  thankful 
that,  through  a  royal  and  beloved 
mother,  a  righteous  father,  a  happy 
home,  a  pure  court,  no  shameful 
public  brand  rests  upon  our  current 
tiistory.  The  future  historian  will 
count  it  up  as  not  the  least  among 
the  honours  of  our  Prince  of  Wales 
that  he  was  an  obedient  son,  a  care- 
ful student,  and  a  £Euthful  lover. 

A  fame  thus  pure  has  been  pos- 
'  sessed  by  two  other  Princes  of  Wales, 
who,  AS  we  have  said,  only  lived  to 
impart  additional  lustre  to  their 
high  estate.  These  are  Prince  Ar- 
thur and  Prince  Henry.  Full  sad 
a  '  morte  d' Arthur '  was  the  decease 
of  the  young  prince  whose  fature 
reign  seemed  to  promise  all  the  £ur 
hopes  that  could  gather  around  a 
'  blameless  king.'  He,  hke  our 
modem  prince,  was  pretty  well 
known  at  Oxford,  for,  although  not 
enrolled  a  student,  he  had  twice 
visited  Magdalen  College.  His 
chamber  was  there  laid  with  rushes, 
and  'his  table  was  furnished  with 
jack  and  tench,  red  wine,  claret,  and 
sack.'  When  quite  young  he  cor- 
responded with  Ibrasmus  himself, 
who  was  amazed  at  the  excellence 
of  the  child's  Latani^.  He  was 
only  sixteen  when  he  was  married 
to  the  pretty,  dancing  Spanish  girl 
Katherine,  unhappily  destined  to  be 
twice  a  Princess  of  Wales.  There 
has  been  lately  published  a  Calen- 
dar of  State  Papers  of  negotiations 
between  England  and  Spain,  from 
the  Simonoos  archives,  edited  by 
M.  Bergeuroth,  and  published  under 
the  direction  of :  the  Master  of  the 
Bolls.  This  valuable  work  reveals 
many  curious  facts  hitherto  little 
suspected  by  the  student  of  history. 
Her  &ther,  Ferdinand,  cruel  and 
crafty,  appears  to  have  made  it  a 
condition  of  her  marriage  that  the 
Plantagenet  Warwick  should  not  be 
allowed  to  liva  Eatherine  deeply 
felt  that  she  could  not  expect  hap- 
piness from  a  marriage  for  which  a 
price  had  been  paid  in  blood.  Their 
union  had  not  lasted  five  months 


when  the  young  prince,  the  hope 
and  glory  of  England,  was  taken 
away  by  death.  And  now  come 
the  strange  £acts  which  M.  Ber- 
geuroth has  developed:  Henry 
YII.  proceeded  to  suggest  that  hie 
should  himself  marry  his  young 
daughter-in-law.  Even  Isabella  had 
sufficient  grace  to  term  this  '  a  very 
evil  thing,  the  mere  mention  of 
which  is  offensive  to  the  ears.'  But 
although  this  thing  must  happen 
'  not  for  anything  in  the  world,'  she 
recommended  to  him  the  young 
Queen  of  Naples  as  '  x>articularly 
well  calculated  to  console  him  in 
his  deep  affliction.'  The  king  at 
once  approved  the  idea,  but  was 
anxious  to  see  the  portrait  of  the 
queen.  '  For,'  wrote  De  Puebla,  the 
Spanish  ambassador, '  if  she  proved 
to  be  ugly,  and  not  handsome,  the 
King  of  England  would  not  have 
her  for  all  the  treasures  of  the 
world.  Nor  would  he  dare  to  take 
her  on  account  of  the  English 
thinking  so  much  about  personal 
appearance.'  It  had  also  been 
Henry's  express  wish  that  the  ladies 
who  accompanied  Eatherine  should 
all  of  them  be  beautiful,  or,  at  any 
rate,  not  ugly.  Handsome  looks 
appear  to  have  become  a  traditional 
necessity  in  this  country.  It  will 
be  remembered  how  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
describing  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions of  a  Princess  of  Wales,  gave  a 
list,  in  which  he  lays  down,  firstiy, 
that  she  should  be  pretty;  and 
lastly,  that  she  should  be  a  Pro- 
testant 

We  return  from  this  digression 
ocmceming  the  loves  of  that  elderly 
lover  Henry  VII.  to  a  much  wor- 
thier subject — Prince  Henry.  He, 
too,  might  remind  us  of  that  exqui- 
site plaint  of  Virgil's,  the  world- 
known  '  Tu  Maroebus  eris.'  Good 
Bishop  Hall  on  several  occasions 
preached  before  'the  sweet  prince.' 
Let  me  quote  his  words  respecting 
the  national  bereavement :— '  A  loss 
that  we  had  neither  grace  to  fear, 
nor  have  capacity  to  conceive. 
Shall  I  praise  him  to  you  who  are, 
therefore,  now  miserable,  because 
ye  did  know  him  so  well  ?  I  forbear 
it,  though  to  my  pain.  If  I  did  not 
spore  you,  I  could  not  so  swiftiy 
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pass  oyer  the  name  and  "virfcaes  of 
that  glorious  saint  our  dear  master, 
or  the  aggravation  of  iliat  loss 
T^hereof  you  are  too  sensible.  Death 
—especially  such  a  death— must 
have  sorrow  and  tears.  All  nations^ 
all  succession  of  times,  shall  bear  a 
part  with  us  in  this  lamentation. 
And  if  we  could  but  as  heartily 
have  prayed  for  him  before  as  we 
have  neartily  wept  for  him  since, 
perhaps  we  had  not  had  this  cause 
of  mouniing.' 

A  very  strong  element  of  personal 
romance  exists  in  all  the  love  aflBa,irs 
of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart 
King  James  himself,  setting  an  ex- 
ample to  be  followed  in  a  distant 
age,  went  over  to  Denmark  to  win  a 
bride.  Anne  of  Denmark  is  pro- 
bably the  lady  designated  by  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury  as  '  the  fairest 
of  her  time.'  And  she  has  helped  to 
cement  that  national  affinity  which 
exists  between  the  British  and  the 
Scandinavian  races.  Violent  storms 
prevented  the  return  of  the  royal 
couple  to  their  home;  but  James 
nevertheless  appears  to  have  en- 
joyed a  very  happy  and  comfortable 
time.  Upon  his  return,  judging 
that  the  bad  weather  had  been 
caused  by  witches,  he  selected  a 
number  of  elderly  ladies  for  the 
honours  of  incremation.  Still  more 
remarkable  were  the  love  adven- 
tures of  the  ill-fiited  Charles.  The 
&mous  journey  to  Madrid  will 
always  furnish  a  standard  subject 
to  historical  romance.  The  con- 
sternation of  Herbert  may  be  ima- 
gined when  he  discovered  that  the 
rrince  of  Wales  had  actually  been 
at  Paris,  and  had  left  the  city  with- 
out his  knowledge.  I  am  afraid 
that  Charles  treated  the  Infanta  very 
ill,  with  which  the  vision  of  Hen- 
rietta at  the  Paris  ball  may  have 
had  something  to  do.  It  is  a  tempt- 
ing subject  for  disquisition,  but  I 
refrain.  The  errant  loves  of  the 
second  Charles,  then  only  titular 
Prince  of  Wales,  are  still  better 
known.  I*  do  not  only  mean  the 
Barbara,  the  Lucy,  or  the  NeU,  but 
those  by  which  the  young  man 
hoped,  if  he  could  make  a  useful 
alliuice,  to  help  himself  towards  his 
ancestral  throne.  It  was  even  sug- 
gested by  his  friends,  in  the  time  of 


the  Commonwealth,  that  he  should 
marry  Miss  Lambert,  the  daughter 
of  the  powerful  and  turbulent  gene- 
ral. '  The  lady  is  pretty,  of  an  ex- 
traordinary sweetness  of  disposition, 
and  very  virtuously  and  in^nu- 
ously  disposed.'  Mr.  HAllam- justly 
says  that,  after  all,  she  was  hardly 
more  a  mSsdUiavce  than  Hortense 
Mandni,  whom  Charles  had  asked 
for  in  vain.  His  early  loves  with 
Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  the 
*  Grande  Mademoiselle,'  have  been 
related  by  tiie  Montpensier  herself, 
and  probably  have  not  suffered  by 
the  recital.  The  vast  fortune  of  the 
heiress  appears  to  have  been*  the 
determining  motive  in  the  mind  of 
Charles  and  bf  his  motiier  Henrietta 
Maria.  On  the  first  occasion  of 
wooing  Charles  could  speak  no 
French.  The  brilliant,  practised 
flirt  was  struck  by  the  freshness  of 
the  lad's  appearance,  perhaps  also 
by  his  misfortunes.  '  Could  he  only 
have  spoken  for  himself  Heaven  only 
knows  what  might  then  have  hap- 
pened.' She  made  up  her  mind,  of 
course — and  probably  she  was  right 
— ^that  the  prince  was  deeply  in  love 
with  her,  and,  after  the  manner  of 
her  sex,  regarded  him  '  as  an  object 
of  pity.'  After  the  disastrous  battle 
of  Worcester  she  and  her  unfortu- 
nate soldier  seemed  to  have  defi- 
nitely parted.  He  consoled  him- 
self, sauntering  away  all  the  wonder- 
ful chances  which  the  Bestoration 
had  given  him.  His  brother,  James 
IL,  heavy,  bigoted,  dull,  and  slow 
of  heart,  had,  nevertheless,  some 
romance  mingled  in  his  wooing. 
Bomantic  were  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  gained  Anne  Hyde, 
the  daughter  of  Clarendon  the 
chancellor,  and,  as  he  has  also  been 
justly  called, '  the  Chancellor  of  Hu- 
man Nature.'  Great  was  the  wrath 
of  Clarendon  when  he  heard  of  the 
secret  marriage.  Bishop  Burnet 
pronounces  his  character  worthy  an 
ancient  Boman.  Her  father,  in  a 
spirit  that  Brutus  might  have  en- 
vied, considerately  proposed '  that  the 
king  should  immediately  cause  the 
woman  to  be  sent  to  the  Tower  and 
cast  into  the  dungeon;  and  then 
that  an  Act  of  Parliament  should  be 
immediately  passed  for  cutting  off 
her  h^,  to  wnich  he  would  not  only 
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give  Ids  consent,  but  would  very  will- 
ingly be  the  first  man  that  i^ould 
propose  it/  In  this  case  it  is  not 
the  lady,  but  the  lady's  &ther  who 
protests  too  much.  I  impugn  Cla- 
rendon's language.  I  doubt  his  sin- 
cerity. I  suspect  Clarendon,  al- 
though I  disbelieve  the  scandal 
about  Catherine  of  Braganza,  was 
not  siiperior  to  the  possible  advan- 
tages of  such  an  alliance.  To  con- 
tinue the  amatory  fortunes  of  the 
line,  take  the  case  of  the  Chevalier 
de  St.  George:  the  Princess  Mary 
of  Poland  formed  a  romantic  attach- 
ment to  him.  At  this  time  a  second 
restoration  to  the  throne  of  England 
was  by  no  means  absolutely  de- 
si)aired  of^  and  on  the  chances  of 
such  a  speculation  her  Mher  was 
not  averse  to  the  match.  The  nar- 
rative of  her  seizure,  escape,  and 
marriage  is  romantic  enough,  but  at 
the  last-named  point  the  romance 
evaporates.  She  proved  to  be  some- 
thing very  like  a  termagant,  but  her 
hushond's  bad  character  is  a  great 
excuse  for  her.  The  pretty,  wilfal 
woman  became  a  great  saint,  and 
was  highly  esteemed  by  the  Pope, 
who  set  up  a  cloud  of  inscriptions 
in  her  honour.  The  loves  of  the 
Pretender  Charles  Edward  would 
lend  an  additional  illustration  to 
this  phase  of  romance  in  the  un- 
happy Stuart  line. 

When  I  was  speaking  of  those 
Princes  of  Wales  who,  though  they 
never  came  to  the  throne,  nobly  fhl- 
filled  their  office  in  English  history, 
I  wish  I  could  have  added  to  that 
slight  but  glorious  band  the  name 
of  Frederick  Louis  of  Hanover,  who 
for  more  than  twenty  years  was 
Prince  of  Wales,  but  who  has  quite 
failed  to  obtain  any  place  in  the 
national  memory.  So  ill-bred  was 
he  that,  when  the  princess  his 
mother  discussed  the  subject  of  his 
manners,  his  tutor  bluntly  replied 
that  the}*  were  those  of  a  scoun- 
drelly groom.  He  came  to  England 
in  his  twenty-second  year,  strongly 
oppressed  by  his  Hanoverian  debts. 
Tnat  acute  old  lady  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough  told  the  young  man 
that  she  would  give  him  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  if  he  would  marry 
her.  beautiful  grand-daughter  Lady 
Diana  Spencer.     The   prince  was 


willing  enough,  but  that  astute  old 
gentleman  Sir  Robert  Walpole  effec- 
tually prevented  the  match.  So  at 
least  runs  this  Georgian  legend. 
There  appears  to  have  been  some 
secret  and  horrible  cause  of  the 
rooted  aversion  which  was  ma^i- 
fested  by  his  parents  towards  Fre- 
derick Louis.  The  facts  were  such 
t)iat  they  could  not  be  committed  to 
paper,  and  if  they  found  their  way 
there  were  at  once  expunged  by 
affrighted  editors.  Dr.  Ik>ran  speaks 
about  one  of  his  &iends,  '  hanger- 
on,  most  obnoxious  to  princes  and 
their  Mends  generally,  a  man  who 
kept  a  diary,  good-natured,  weak- 
minded,  gossiping  Bubb  Doding- 
ton.'  I  cannot  say  that  Lord  Mel- 
combe's  diary  has  given  me  the 
impression  that  these  adjectives  are 
well  merited :  the  most  unfortunate 
point  about  him  is  the  Christian 
name,  in  which  I  certainly  think  his 
godfathers  and  godmothers  treated 
him  rather  imkindly.  There  are 
few  pages  more  striking  than  tiiose 
in  which  he  records  certain  visits  to 
Leicester  House,  in  which  the  prince 
is  ill,  and  then  better,  and  then  well, 
and  then  dead.  George  William 
Frederick  now  became  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  grandson  of  the  old  hero 
of  DettiDgen.  The  readers  of  Mr. 
Thackeray's  'Four  Georges'  have 
become  so  &miliar  with  the'  later 
Princes  of  Wales  that  I  will  not  mn 
the  chance  of  repeating  a  twice-told 
tale.  I  would  nevertheless  point  out 
a  passage  in  '  Lord  Waldegrave'a 
Memoirs,'  a  book  which  deserves 
more  attention  than  it  has  obtained, 
in  which  clear  sense  and  accurate 
observation  become  almost  piopbetie 
in  this  instance. 

In  1758  the  sensible  Earl  Walde- 
grave  drew  up  the  character  of  the 
tataie  George  m.,  then  in  bis 
twenty-first  year.  For  some  time 
he  had  reluctantly  discharged  the 
office  of  the  prince's  governor.  '  His 
parte,  though  not  excellent,  will 
appear  very  tolerable.  ...  He  is 
stnctly  honest,  but  wante  that  finemk 
and  open  behaviour  which  makes 
honesty  appear  tolerable.  .  .  .  His 
religion  is  free  from  all  hypocrisy, 
but  is  not  of  the  most  chariteble 
sort;  he  has  rather  too  mnoh  at* 
tention  to  the  sins  of  his 
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bonr.  ...  He  does  not  want  reso^ 
Intion,  bat  it  is  mixed  with  too 
much  obstinacy.  ...  It  will  be  dif- 
fionlt  to  undeceive  him,  because  he 
is  nncommonlj  indolent  and  has 
strong  piiejndices.  ...  He  has  a 
land  of  unhappiness  in  his  temper 
which,  if  it  be  not  conquered  before 
it  has  taken  too  deep  a  root,  will  be 
asourceof  frequent  anxiety.  When- 
eiver  he  is  displeased  his  anger  does 
not  bieak  out  with  heat  and  yio- 
lence,  but  he  becomes  sullen  and 
sQent,  and  retires  to  his  closet,  not 
to  compose  his  mind  by  study  or 
contemplation,  but  merely  to  in- 
dulge the  melancholy  enjoyment 
of  his  own  ill-humour.'  Now 
this  remarkable  passage  certainly 
seems  to  me  to  mirror  forth  much 
of  the  subsequent  history.  Let  it, 
howsYeT,  be  always  recollected  con- 
oeniing  him  what  Mr.  Thackeray, 
one  of  the  severest  of  his  censors, 
has  written.  Of  no  other  George,  of 
few  other  kin^,  could  thus  much  be 
said :— '  He  did  his  best ;  he  worked 
aocoxding  to  his  lights;  what  vir- 
tue he  knew  he  tried  to  practise; 
what  knowled^  he  could  master  he 
strove  to  acquue.  .  .  .  The  heart  of 
Bitain  still  beats  Hndly  for  George 
nL ;  not  because  he  was  wise  and 
jort,  but  because  he  was  pure  in 
life,  hcmest  in  intent,  and  because, 
aooording  to  his  lights,  he  wor- 
shipped heaven.'  When  Mr.  Thack- 
eray, in  his  lectures,  passed  on  to 
George  lY.,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  he  would  become  more  sarcastic 
than  ever.  He  professed,  however, 
to  idlay  any  sudi  expectation.  '  I 
own  I  once  used  to  thmk  it  would 
be  good  sport  to  pursue  him,  festen 
on  him,  and  pull  him  down.  But 
now  I  am  ashamed  to  moxmt  and 
lay  good  dogs  on ;  to  summon  a  fall 
field,  and  tiien  to  hunt  the  poor 
gama'  This  is  a  common  rheto- 
rieal  artifice.  Notwithstanding  the 
diselanner,  Mr.  Thackeray  proceeds 
to  hant  the  prey  with  considerable 
animatioii.  Th»  may  be  shown  by 
our  admiringly  quoting  some  wordis 
ftom  his  vocabulary  of  abuse : — 
'  £mpty  scapegrace ;'  '  lazy,  weak, 
indolent,  besotted,  of  monstrous 
vanity,  Mid  levity  incurable ;' '  heart- 
less, treacherous;'  'debauched,  disso- 
lute, fickle,  cowardly ;'  '  swaddled 


in  feather-beds,  lazy,  obese,  perpe* 
tually  eating  and  drinking ;' '  steeped 
in  selfishness,  impotent  for  fidtnful 
attachment;'  'yon  fribble  dandng 
in  lace  and  spangles.'  I  am  of  opi- 
nion, notwithstanding  his  ironic  duh 
claimer,  that  Mr.  Thackeray  has  not 
failed  to  mount  and  lay  the  dogs  on. 
I  wonder  if  our  modem  satirist  has 
ever  meditated  on  the  striking  dic- 
tum of  that  Chief  Justice  of  history, 
Henry  Hidlam :— '  It  is  an  unworthy 
office,  even  for  the  purpose  of  throw- 
ing ridicule  on  exaggerated  praise, 
to  turn  the  microscope  of  history  on 
private  life.' 

Our  current  opinions  respecting 
the  G^rgian  kings  are  rather  de- 
rived from  prejudice,  traditional  be- 
lief, and  general  notions,  than  firom 
a  careful  sifting  of  evidence  and 
well-grounded  conclusions.  I  do 
not  wonder  if  some  writers  cling  to 
the  belief,  in  which  I  can  scarcely 
participate,  that  a  per  contra  remains 
to  be  stated  on  behalf  of  the  Regent 
Prince  of  Wales.  It  is  best  that 
truth,  however  unpleasant,  should 
be  known.  We  often  extenuatingly 
speak,  in  the  case  of  the  lowest,  oi 
the  overwhelming  force  of  cJreum- 
stances.  And  the  force  of  circum- 
stances is  no  less  powerful  in  the 
case  of  the  highest  It  will  be 
found  that  the  two  great  disasters 
of  the  Hanoverian  princes  were, 
^irst,  the  want  of  a  happy  home; 
secondly,  a  confined  experienoe  and 
ilhberal  education.  Both  these 
errors,  by  an  abundant  oompoisa- 
tory  process,  are  entirely  avoided 
by  our  princes  of  the  Goburg  race. 
The  profound  wisdom  of  the  la- 
ments Prince  Consort  received  no 
higher  exemplification  than  the  won- 
derful truning  which  he  afforded  to 
his  children.  Lord  Bute  pronounced 
it  necessary  that  his  royal  pupil 
George  William  Frederick  should 
travel,  and  accordingly  took  him  to 
the  Isle  of  Bute,  otherwise  the  royal 
journeys  for  tiie  most  part  lay 
between  Windsor  and  Si  James's. 
It  is  remarkable  how  completely  in 
the  present  instance  the  errors  of 
a  bygone  age  are  retracted.  The 
education  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
has  confessedly  been  one  of  unex- 
ampled variety  and  completeness. 
Thus  result  is  mainly  due  to  the 
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almost  nniiTalled  wisdom  of  the 
Prince  Ck)n8ort.  He  appeals  to  haye 
profoondly  studied  the  plan  of  his 
son's  fdtiue  life,  with  a  foil  view 
both  of  its  limitations  and  possi-* 
bilitieB,  desitons  of  insoiing  to  him 
a  happy,  honoured,  and  ns^ol  exist- 
ence, sabordinated  to  the  will  and 
proyidenoe  of  God.  Our  belored 
Qoeen,  whose  household  is  an  ex- 
ample to  every  dwelling  in  the  king* 
dom,  gave  him  a  happy  home  illus- 
trated by  her  own  bright  example. 
England,  honouring  nim  for  his 
own,  loyes  him  stifl  more  for  his 
mother's  sake.  The  country  has  no 
loftier  ambition  than  that  he  should 
resemble  the  Queen,  no  warmer  de- 
sire than  that  ..he  and  his  consort 
may  effactually  aid  and  comfort  her. 
U  I  followed  in  the  wake  of  that 
court  flatteiy  which  was  once  preya- 
lent,  I  should  employ  a  fulsome  and 
exaggerated  yein  which,  it  is  a  matter 
of  congratulation,  has  long  ceased 
to  be  pleasing  alike  to  royal  ears  and 
the  public  teste.  In  speaking  of 
the  present  Prince  of  Wales  it  is  un- 
necessary to  dilate,  as  the  old  birth- 
day writers  would  haye  done,  of  the 
lightning  of  his  eye,  the  eloquence 
of  his  languagCi  the  profoundness 
of  his  knowledge,  the  precocity  of 
his  genius.  He  has  simply  his  own 
&ir  natural  abilities  sedulously  im- 
proved to  the  highest  point  of  culti* 
yation.  He  has  that  intimate  ac- . 
quaintance  with  the  Continent 
which  is  not  unusually  ix)68e88ed 
by  Englishmen,  and  beyond  that 
his  travels  in  the  modem  world  of 
the  West  and  the  ancient  world  of 
the  East  are  such  as  have  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  very  few  grey-haired 
men.  Without  the  least  wishing  to 
intrude  into  the  sacred  privacy  of 
royal  life,  regarding  the  Prince  as  a 
public  man,  I  may  say  a  few  words 
respecting  him,  gleaned  from  public 
sources.  The  youth  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales*  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  marked  by  any  showy  per- 
formances or  brilliant  promise.  His 
mind  seems  to  be  of  that  order 
which  develops  gradually,  and 
flowers  late.  That  tibe  Prince,  when 
a  child,  thought  and  acted  as  a  child 
is  itself  an  augury  that,  having  be- 
come a  man,  he  wUl  put  away 
childish  things.    Each  step  in  his 


career  has  succeeded  its  predecessor 
in  &ir  and  natural  gradation.  I 
have  not  heard  of  any  extraordinaiy 
precocity,  but  at  every  stage  there 
appears  to  have  been  that  ripe  im- 
provement and  full  development 
which  are  far  more  satisfactory,  I 
was  once  at  a  pretty  place  on  the 
Bhine,  staying  in  a  dwelling  whidt 
had,  for  some  months,  b^  the 
abode  of  the  Prince.  It  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  Rhine  scenery  of 
'  Ghilde  Harold,'  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Seven  Mountains.  He 
was  then,  I  believe,  attending  lec- 
tures at  the  University  of  Bonn,  in 
pursuance  of  the  original  system 
that  he  should  attend  a  circuit  of 
the  universities.  Any  one  in  the 
village  was  ready  to  talk  about  the 
Prince.  The  very  boys  who  acoom* 
panied  me  up  the  Drachenfels  were 
ready  to  shout  for  Old  England^ 
and  told  how  the  Prince  had  tossed 
to  them  largess.  Graver  people 
attributed  to  him  youth  and  inex- 
perience— ^truisms  obvious  enough. 
When  he  was  afterwards  at  Borne, 
the  English  ladies  were  simply  de- 
lighted with  him.  The  thought- 
ftd  aspect,  the  modest,  unassuming 
manner,  the  kind  giadousness  were 
quite  his  owii,  and  propitiated  the 
warmest  regard.  At  Edinburgh  his 
instructors  spoke  of  him  as  possess- 
ing more  than  the  common  ability* 
and  much  more  than  the  common 
assiduity.  In  very  much  the  some 
vein  is  the  language  of  the  authori- 
ties both  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,. 
The  Prince  in  all  these  places  en- 
joyed the  inestimable  advantagaof 
the  most  thoughtful  supervision. 
It  would  not  be  right  to  allude  to 
his  career  without  a  grateful  com* 
memoration  of  General  Bruce. 

I  remember  especially  one  mel« 
low  afternoon  when  the  Prince 
arrived  at  Oxford  for  the  purpose 
of  matriculating  at  Christ  Church. 
In  the  streete  the  plaudite  might  be 
loud  enough,  but  when  he  had 
passed  the  massive  gates,  and 
entered  the  spacious  quadrangle^ 
there  was  a  very  different  scene. 
Scarcely  a  sound  was  heard,  but  as 
the  simple  carriage  drove  up  every 
collegiate  cap  was  uplifted.  The 
dean,  a  man  whose  ponderous 
scholarship  has  not  unfitted  him  foe* 
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a  court,  advanced  to  meet  the  illns- 
trious  alumnus,  and  conducted  him 
within  the  deanery,  where  the 
necessary  foimalities  were  trans- 
acted. At  first  the  Prince  attracted 
the  genial  gaze,  bat  town  and 
gown  soon  became  familiarized  with 
uie  appearance  of  his  Boyal  High- 
ness moving  carelessly  with  his 
friends  down  the  High  Street  It 
was  evident  that  the  Prince  was  at 
Oxford  with  a  serious  purpose.  He 
lead  leg^ularly,  giving,  it  is  believed, 
a  larger  attention  to  natural  science 
than  is  usual  among  Oxford  men. 
His  attendance  at  college  chapel  in 
the  cathedral  was  most  exemplary, 
and,  I  believe,  must  rather  have 
raised  the  average  attendance 
among  the  men;  for  college  tutors 
would  sternly  ask  delinquents  how, 
if  the  Prince  of  Wales  attended  so 
regularly,  they  could  not  at  least 
follow  80  eminent  an  example.  On 
Sunday  afternoons  the  scene  in  the 
cathedral  was  especially  animated. 
No  restriction  is  imposed  on  the 
pubhc  concerning  admission,  which 
IS  the  case  with  some  other  colleges, 
and  there  was  always  a  thronged 
assemblage  of  the  townspeople  to 
catch  a  sight  The  Prince,  who  had 
sat  }iy  the  side  of  the  dean  in  a  stall, 
canonwise,  during  the  service,  came 
out  in  company  with  the  dean,  the 
ardideacon,  Guion  Stanly,  Oanon 
Pusey,  and  others.  The  residence 
of  ihe  Prince  was  at  Fiewen  Hall, 
which  is  just  beyond  the  splendid 
debating  room  of  the  Union  Society, 
llie  entrance  to  both  being  up  a 
narrow  passage  by  the  Star  Hotel. 
To  the  debates  at  that  mimic  St 
Stephen's,  the  Union,  the  Prince 
gave  great  attention,  and  was  pretty 
constant  in  his  attendance.  The 
whole  assembly  would  rise  for  a 
minute  while  he  was  entering  or 


leaving,  but  beyond  ibis  the  free- 
dom of  the  debate  was  not  at  aU 
interfered  with.  Indeed,  this  free- 
dom was  sometimes  carried  to  a 
great  length.  Young  political  en- 
umsiasts  are  not  very  guarded  in 
their  language,  and  it  frequently 
happened  that  tbe  Prince  was  called 
upon  to  listen  to  a  great  deal  of 
democratic  and  violent  language, 
which  he  used  to  do  with  unim- 
paired cheerfulness  and  close  ob- 
servation. On  some  occasions  he 
was  challcngal  for  his  vote,  but 
this  he  always  declined  giving.  A 
noble  gift  from  his  fioyai  Highness 
commemorates  his  connection  with 
the  society.  Of  that  connection  the 
university  may  well  be  proud.  On 
the  illustrious  roll  of  the  Princes  of 
Wales  his  name  stands  among  the 
highest,  as  the  most  travelled,  the 
most  accomplished,  and  the  most 
popular. 

'Let  him  who  loves  me  follow 
me'  was  the  exclamation  of  the 
Black  Prince  as  he  dashed  across 
the  waters  of  the  Somme.  We,  too, 
all  love  our  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
follow  him.  Those  great  days  in 
March  show  that.  The  great  na- 
tional heart  beats  high  in  hope  and 
affection  for  him.  To  the  proud 
distinctions  that  are  his  now  may 
others  be  added !  May  the  historian 
of  another  generation  be  able  to  say 
that  of  iJl  the  Princes  of  Wales  he 
was  the  Prince  who  held  that 
honoured  title  for  the  longest  term 
of  years,  that  his  career  was  noble 
and  beneficent,  that  tbe  Queen  was 
comforted,  and  the  land  had  peace ! 
Long  maybe  rule  over  us!  Late 
may  he  be  called  away,  and  only  to 
lay  down  the  crown  of  perishable, 
earthly  gold  to  receive  the  amaran- 
thine diadem  that  shall  gleam  on 
his  brow  for  ever  I 
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ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  THE  TRIUMPHAL  ENTRY  OF  ALEXANDRA  OF 
^  DENMARK. 

by  St.  James's  Street,  intendiDg  to 
pass  through  the  City  on  foot^but 
foimd,  contrary  to  preoonoeiyed  no- 
tions, the  roaids  greatly  crowded, 
not  alone  with  trayellers  of  neces- 
sity, with  carriages,  and  confection- 
ers' carts  to  the  clubs,  but  with 
idle  spectators  intemuxed  with 
police  and  mounted  military,  ren- 
dering oonfasion  worse  confounded, 
(as  the  graphic  grainmar  hath  it), 
the  presence  of  soldiers  and  police, 
when  not  in  use,  being,  like  chim- 
neys in  summer,  ornaments  little 
appreciated,  things  at  a  discount. 
The  same  all  along  the  Strand;  as 
&r  as  our  observation  went,  not  a 
tithe  of  the  mass  haying  a  definite 
idea  of  what  to  do,  except  to  hinder 
those  with  a  purpose  or  seeking  a 
destination>-a  mass  of  wandering, 
troubled  spirits  searching  for  that 
they  do  not  find,  and  may  be  here  or 
there.  The  &ult  of  this  rests  with 
the  authorities  for  not  making  a 
line  between  the  trotUnr  and  road, 
hy  which  both  public  and  police 
would  have  been  aided  or  checked. 
Strong  barriers,  not  farmed  of  sway- 
ing cordons  of- police,  who  hinder 
rotors,  and  haye  to  exercise  all 
cardinal  virtues,  but  by  battens, 
inanimate  wood  bars,  that  should 
have  defined  the  ends  of  all  streets 
of  importance :  lines  of  iron  wire 
or  ropes  should  have  been  drawn, 
from  post  to  post^  along  the  kerb,* 
and  tne  publvs  at  rest  separated 
from  the  restless,  who  would  have 
passed  along  the  road  until  driven 
to  seek  some  haven,  or  gone  away 
in  quiet  before  it  was  too  late, 
when  the  seething  mass  could  be 
driven  nowhere,  as  was  the  case  in 
the  City,  where  the  attractions  were 

*  The  subject  of  bamere  is  a  debatable 
question — and  ofKcers  are,  I  believe,  di- 
vided as  to  their  utility  and  saiety.  In 
the  City,  on  tlie  occasion  of  the  obsequies 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Fleet  Street 
was  lined  with  railing  — and  order  wu 
maintained. 


BEAT  was  the 
pleasure  I  ex- 
perienced on 
the  morning  of  Satur- 
day, the  7th  of  March, 
when  I  beheld  from  my 
chamber  window  the 
dark  outline  of  the  na- 
tional flag  of  Denmark 
I  had  hoisted  in  honour 
of  the  day  casting  its 
flickering  shadow  upon 
the  greensward  of  the 
Park,  across  which  the 
public  were  hurrying, 
both  east  and  west,  in  the  clear 
sunshine,  whilst  gay  cavaliers  in 
uniforms  of  all  sorts,  and  carriages 
fillei  with  ladies  in  dresses  of  all 
hues,  looked  alike  pleased  with  the 
weather.  Great,  mdeed,  was  the 
pleasure  witii  which  the  world  of 
London  society  bore  down  upon  the 
main  thoroughfiires  of  London  and 
Westminstfer  to  witness  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  pageants  of  modem 
times— or,  rath^,  one  of  the  great- 
est demonstrations  of  welcome  ever 
projected  by  corporate  body,  who, 
m  the  shade  of  decided  opposition 
from  government  officials,  behaved 
with  a  firmness  and  nobleness  of 
purpose  worthy  of  their  ancient  re- 
pute— a  repute  that  will  gain  not 
alone  by  liberal  and  lavish  expendi- 
ture, but  by  many  tokens  of  good 
taste  little  expected  from  that  quar- 
ter :  though  not  unmixed  with  mal- 
administration— errors  beyond  belief 
— and  that  in  a  department  of  order 
often  tested  and  found  efficient 
within  the  City  limits,  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  jealous  and  omwilling  to 
act  with  another  arm  of  the  same 
service,  with  which,  on  such  occa- 
sions, it  ought  to  co-operate  and  be 
guided ;  but  more  en  pasnant. 

Bound  for  the  Borough,  en  Han" 
som,  armed  with  official  passes,  we 
entered  theiiiie  (rf  tojite,  «it  twelve. 
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greater  and  the  Btreets  narrower 
than  in  the  West. 

After  doing  the  narrows  of  the 
Strand,  and  passing  its  churches,  the 
metropolitan  police  seemed  to  show 
greater  yigilance,  turning  off  all 
carriages  into  a  side  str^  by  St. 
Clement  Danes,  around  which  and 
near  Temple  Bar  was  to  be  found 
the  first  piece  of  clear  gravelled 
way  leading  to  the  neutral  ground 
between  the  rival  forces  of  police. 
This  passed— though  not  without 
daz^er  fh)m  frantic  workmen  put- 
ting the  final  touches  to  Temple 
Sar  and  striking  the  scaffold  at  the 
same  instant,  Fleet  Street  was 
reached — that  grand  avenue  to  the 
City  (cleared  of  carriages  at  twelve) 
to  be  given  to  King  Mob,  witli  a 
few  light  troop,  aided  or  hindered, 
as  the  case  might  be,  by  fewer  City 
police,  who,  though  polite,  owned 
themselves  incapable  of  obeying 
orders  in  the  presence  of  so  dense  a 
mass  of  humanity,  with  no  positive 
pastime  save  what  they  could  excite 
in  one  another,  or  elicit  from  juve- 
nile constables  of  uneven  temper, 
who,  though  not  proof  against 
badinage  seemed  anything  but  dis- 
posed to  resent  it,  causing  great  de- 
light to  unwashed  artisans,  boys, 
and  street-folk,  who,  for  the  time, 
had  it  their  own  way,  which,  though 
rough,  was  rarely  unkind  or  witii- 
out  humour,  causing  infinite  amuse- 
ment to  the  elegant  toilets — fair 
ladies  and  gallant  gentlemen— who 
had  taken  up  their  places  early,  and, 
for  the  nonce,  filled  the  shop  win- 
dows and  supplied  the  place  of 
haberdashery  or  hardware,  physio 
or  pickles,  determining  to  be 
pleased  with  everything— as  the 
Prime  Minister  was  pleased  in  Pic- 
cadilly, standing  upon  the  stage 
erected  between  his  own  carriage- 
gates,  opposite  the  Green  Park,  and 
surveying  now  a  terrified  dog  chaf- 
ing his  own  nose  up  and  down  the 
line,  or  bringjpg  an  opera-glass  to 
bear  upon  a  man  in  the  topmost 
branches  of  a  tree  perusing  a  penny 
paper — ^the  high  and  the  low,  the 
cast  and  the  slow  —  there  were 
touches  of  nature  that,  at  least  for 
one  day,  made  us  all  alon. 

Having,  unaided  by  the  police, 
thus  &r  penetrated,  though  placed 


under  their  protection,  we  sought  aid 
to  effect  a  passage  into  Bridge  Street, 
help  that  they  could  not  give,  leav- 
ing us  to  roll  into  the  street  of 
Blackfriars  amid  a  grinding  crowd, 
which,  whilst  working  upon  the 
law  of  self-protection  and  preserva- 
tion, were  withal  better  behaved 
than  usual.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
people  have  changed  for  the  better : 
there  is  still  room  for  it.  We  are 
behind  the  blouses  and  bonnets  of 
other  nations,  who  can  push  with  a 
politeness  unknown  to  us — ay,  and 
even  stand  and  wait  also. 

The  idea  of  p^assing  St.  Paul's 
and  Cheapside  being  too  terrible  to 
contemplate,  we  made  a  dJtour  to 
the  river,  and  by  aid  of  a  steamboat 
and  Thames  wh^ny  reached  Lon- 
don Bridge  Stairs  on  the  Surrey 
side— the  granite  ladder,  up  which  a 
human  freight  of  beii^  ascends 
and  descends  to  and  from  the 
silent  highway,  being  deserted  and 
covered  with  the  slime  left  by 
the  tide,  making  one  think  of 
the  time  to  come  when  even  this 
pageant  shall,  perchance,,  be  for- 
gotten; when  Lord  Macaulay's  New 
Zealander  shall  sit  on  the  ruins  of 
Bennie's  masterpiece,  and  survey 
the  decay  of  Si  Paul's,  now  teeming 
with  tens  of  thousands  of  beautiful 
women  and  brave  men  doing  battle 
for  the  little  empire  of  the  North, 
that  is  paving  the  way  for  tho 
future,  and  teaching  the  whole 
material  world  to  subjugate  and 
create. 

Ascending  these  stejM  to  the  top, 
and  knocking  at  the  gate  there,  it 
was  opened  by  a  City  police  officer^ 
who  not  only  guarded  the  tempo- 
rary postern,  but,  upon  the  exhibi- 
tion of  our  talisman,  cleft  a  passage 
through  the  crowd  until  we  were 
free  and  alone  upon  the  mag- 
nificent structure;  which,  though 
ragged  and  droll  to  view  from  the 
river,  produced  a  good  scenic  effect 
from  the  roadway,  with  its  many 
masts  and  pennons,  its  elephants, 
ravens,  devices,  statues,  porlxaits  of 
Danish  kings,  and  altars  for  in- 
cense, ending  in  an  arch  of  triumph 
of  goodly  and  effective  proportions, 
combining  well  with  the  Monument 
and  church  of  St.  Magnus,  the  gaily- 
dressed  vessels  on  the  river  to  the 
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right,  and  the  grand  stand  and  hall 
of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Fish- 
mongers, with  its  beyy  of  ladies, 
including  the  Princess  Mary  of  Cam- 
bridge. Here  was  stationea  a  guard 
of  some  volunteer  corps,  in  their 
red  coats  and  beaiHskins,  for  bearing 
and  order  equal  to  troops  of  the 
line,  but  with  the  advantage  of 
superior  cloth,  cut,  and  connexion. 

The  bridge  being  clear  (a  sort  of 
oasis  in  the  desert  of  turmoil)  gave 
one  time  for  reflection  and  ol)6erTa- 
tion;  a  vantage-ground  not  to  be 
lost,  for  in  the  distance  could  be 
observed  a  dense  crowd  forming 
an  impenetrable  barrier  beyond  the 
arch  of  triumph,  on  which  workmen 
were  busily  engaged,  and,  I  believe, 
quitted  unfinished  when  the  royal 
betrothed  pair  passed  under.  So  it  aJ- 
jrayswas,andwillbe:  so  was  it  in  all 
great  pageants  in  Paris  or  London, 
Home  or  Vienna;  though  in  the 
former  capital  they  are  more  habi- 
tuated to  processions,  have  a  finer 
climate,  wider  streets,  a  larger  ex- 
perience, aptitude,  and  organiza- 
tion. The  mult  with  us,  and  par- 
ticularly with  the  great  and  gene- 
rous City  of  London,  is  to  do  too 
much  (as  probably  at  the  West  we 
do  too  little),  to  leave  no  margin  to 
their  drawing,  no  focus  to  their 
picture,  no  light  dishes  to  their 
dinners,  no  piano  to  their  forte,  no 
mat  to  their  gilding,  which,  from 
tliis  cause,  does  not  look  half  its 
value— a  value  that  is  only  to  be 
developed  by  the  aid  of  art,  ^  it 
burnishes  the  diamond,  brightens 
the  gold,  and  turns  worthless  pig- 
ments into  treasures  of  design. 
Here,  for  instance,  are  too  many 
streamers,  statues,  tripods,  and 
other  things,  that  rather  encumber 
than  enhance  the  locality,  and  lead 
the  ^eye  along  it.  Ah,  citizens  of 
t  London!  though  you  have  done 
wonders  and  spared  no  expense, 
effected  many  things  with  better 
taste  than  you  were  thought  car 
pable  of,  yet,  with  greater  resources 
of  wealth,  you  have  not  done  what 
Antwerp  (the  city  of  the  Princess's 
embarkation)  did  in  1 6 3  5,  when  Fer- 
dinand of  Austria  entered  that  city, 
when  Bubens  designed  arches  and 
cars,  and  screens  and  fountains,  the 
allegorical  pictures  irom  which  to 


this  day  decorate  t|ie  galleries  of 
Europe;  neither  have  you  done 
what  the  same  city  did  in  1861, 
when  tiie  Burgomaster  D'Anvers,?. 
Loos,  invited  the  artists  of  Europe 
to  its  hospitable  halls.  As  a  corpo- 
ration you  left  every  citizen  to  play 
his  own  tune  rather  than  unite  m  a 
grand  concert,  the  key  to  the  whole 
being,  drown  your  neighbour  with 
loud  noise,  garish  colours,  or  flashes 
of  light — everybody  to  advertise 
himself.*  LidcMsd  this  age  may  be 
called  the  advertising  age  in  dis- 
tinction to  other  ages. 

Being  safely  landed,  and  not 
wishing  to  penetrate  into  the  peri- 
lous mysteri^  of  Southwark,  where 
I  am  told  much  taste  was  exhibited, 

*  I  waited  for  the  train,  and  hung,  with 
grooms  and  porteit,  on  the  bridge ;' 

the  said  train  being  the  royal  cor- 
tege, the  grooms,  the  powdered 
la^ueys  of  the  civic  authorities, 
ana   the  porters,  the   bearers  of 

*  With  the  illuminations  the  same  ob- 
aenrations  hold  good — want  of  unitj, 
destroying  a  rost  quantity  of  efi«ct — an 
infinity  of  good  illumination  being  wasted, 
and  buildings  themielres  rarely  lighted, 
but  hidden  behind  blazing  stars  and  trana- 
parencies  that  ought  to  hare  been  secon- 
dary objects ;  hence  the  grand  effect  of  the 
sweeping  line  of  light  in  the  Quadrant, 
the  simplicity  of  some  of  the  Clubs,  and 
isolated  Government  buildings,  —  whiUt 
St.  Paul's,  the  most  hopeful  object  to  de- 
corate with  light,  was  only  a  partial  suc- 
cess. When  taken  by  itself  from  the  river, 
or  at  a  distance,  it  was  a  failure ;  bat  an 
seen  from  the  entrance-gateway  to  Doctors' 
Commons,  with  a  bonx>wed  light  cast  from 
the  streets,  the  gloomy  lanthoms  abore, 
and  the  electric  ray  cutting  out  the  ball 
and  cross,  the  thing  was  N>mething  to  be 
remembered,  as  a  sensation,  by  a  few. 
Why  not  have  lighted  it  with  Bengal  fires,, 
and  showered  rockets  from  the  gallery 
round  the  dome,  as  they  do  from  the  Castle 
of  St.  Angeio,  at  Rome,  and  did  from  the 
tower  of  Antwerp  Cathcditil,  in  1635;  and 
as  they  have  continued  to  do  on  grand 
occasions  to  this  day?  Are  the  dome  or 
n>tres  in  one  case  more  likely  to  be  fired 
than  the  steeple  or  towers  in  the  other? 
Is  our  dimate  so  beautiful  and  dear  that 
we  ought  to  despise  methods  independent 
of  wind  or  rain  ?  I  think  not.  I  hare  seen 
the  Scheldt  look  one  blaze  of  fire  at  a  fe^ 
tival,  but  never  the  Thames — unless  daring 
a  conflagration. 
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flags— all  exceeding  well  apx)ointed 
ana  creditably  equipped ;  company 
seeming  to  riyal  company  in  the 
completeness  of  its  equipage  as  they 
formed  upon  the  bridge,  or  rather 
would  have  formed,  had  they  been 
able  to  extricate  themselves  from 
the  mass  of  humanity  in  which  they 
were  hopelessly  fixed.  Waiting 
liere  was  a  })leasant  thing,  as  it  is 
pleasant  to  view  ships  in  danger  at 
sea,  and  know  that  you  are  safe ;  yet 
there  was  danger  beyond  that  had 
to  be  passed,  danger  above  and 
danger  below-for  during  the  time 
a  mass  of  timber  and  planking, 
being  the  wreck  of  a  Thamcff 
steamer,  tided  to  the  west,  a  heavy 
cloud  passed  and  gave  us  use  for  our 
waterproofs.  This  was  the  shower 
that  welcomed  the  Danish  rose  to 
the  metropolis,  but  could  not  damp 
the  ardour  of  its  ii^bitants.  Wait- 
ing now  was  not  long,  as  the  report 
of  a  cannon  set  all  in  commotion. 
Away  went  the  first  carriage  full  of 
Sad(Uers  ioA  Goachmakers,  I  think 
they  call  them,  but,  in  reality,  of 
gentlemen  freemen  having  littie  to 
do,  save  in  name,  with  that  fra- 
ternity. But  is  not  the  hero  of  the 
day  tiie  first  gentleman  in  the  world 
and  a  fishmonger;  and  have  I  not 
had  an  invitation  to  dine  with  a 
great  law-officer,  and  shall  I  not 
have  turtle  soup  both  thick  and 
thin,  turtle  cutlets,  turtles'  tails, 
turtles'  fins,  and  all  but  turtles' 
shells,  which  are  as  little  edible  as 
those  of  the  oyster?  Away  goes  the 
alderman,  who,  for  want  of  some- 
thing better  to  do,  or  pourpanerle 
temps,  made  a  joke  about  the  Prince's 
being  jealous,  and  indisposed  to 
allow  his  betrothed,  on  arrival,  to 
step  into  a  'Bricklayer's  Arms.' 
Away  go  the  laughers  at  the  joke, 
and  forward  ride  mounted  City 
police,  in  gauntlets  of  buff  leather, 
wiUi  long  &ce8  telling  of  confusion 
in  the  City.  Away  go  Girdlers, 
Skinners,  Salters,  Cooks,  and  a  host 
of  others — ^the  carriages  move  at  a 
crawl — another  gun  is  fired,  and  a 
porter  of  a  fiag  observes,  '  Hi^te 
the  hinsence  —  they're  a-ooming.' 
A  few  more  moves  and  the  said  in- 
cense, which  looked  like  a  minia- 
tore  black  bolster,  begins  to  flavour 
the  air,  if  it  does  not  make  a  hand- 


some smoke,  or  bum  the  better  for 
the  rain:  if  it  docs  not  appeal  to 
the  eye,  it  is  not  ungrateful  to  the 
nose,  and  that  is  something.  Here 
come  the  royal  outriders.  Men 
and  women,  in  the  rigging  of  the 
Bhipa,  cheer.  The  cavalcade  pass- 
ing under  the  arch  of  triumph  into 
Emg  William  Street,  creeping  and 
cutting  its  way  until  brought  to 
a  standstill  opposite  carriages  of 
sherifis  and  common  council  that 
ought  to  have  led  the  route, 
but  now  seemed  hopelessly  imbed- 
ded in  a  crowd  of  numan  beings : 
however,  this  permitted  of  a  little 
cheerful  conversation  and  congratu- 
lation on  both  sides  until  another 
move  of  a  few  inches  could  be 
effected ;  and  thus  went  the  proces- 
sion, clearing  its  way  through  a  sea 
of  people,  few  in  the  streets  beinR 
able  to  view  the  cortege ;  those  in 
the  road,  if  not  crushed  or  injured, 
having  it  close  upon  them  before 
they  could  quietly  survey  its  pro- 
gress or  mark  its  details,  from 
the  windows  of  the  houses  the 
effect  Inust  have  been  somewhat 
better,  though  sadly  wanting,  as 
the  carriages,  horses,  and  liveries 
appeared  as  if  buried  in  a  mass. 
Opposite  the  Mansion  House,  where 
the  Lady  Mayoress  was  to  present  a 
bouquet  to  the  Princess,  the  crowd 
was  terrific,  being  hundreds  deep ; 
the  police  seeming  to  have  lost  con- 
trol over  it,  the  few  officers  there, 
with  difficulty,  keeping  a  dozen 
square  yards  of  red  carpet  clear  for 
the  ceremony:  an  interesting  epi- 
sode unseen  by  the  head  of  the  pro- 
cession, and  as  littie  felt,  the  pro- 
gress through  the  Ciiy  being  effected 
by  a  series  of  jerks,  one  put  mov- 
ing with  greater  or  lesser  difficxdty ; 
indeed,  that  it  was  not  hopelessly 
mixed  with  the  mass  is  due  greatly 
to  the  consideration  of  the  people, 
who,  tried  and  pressed  as  they  were, 
deserve  unbounded  praise.  To^  no 
one  are  they  less  indebted  than  the 
City  policemen,  whoso  discipline  we 
have  often  admired,  but  who,  on 
this  occasion,  seemed  sadly  at  fiiult.'* 
Wending  our  way  up  the  Poul- 

*  Forewarned,  but  not  forenrmed,  were 
the  City  police — for  here,  on  the  erening  of 
the  10th,  seveml  pei-soiw  lost  their  lives 
witneuing  the  iUaminatioos. 
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try,  hemmed  in  by  an  escort  of 
Horse  Guards,  and  guarded  by  an 
officer  of  the  Blues,  we  reached  St. 
Paul's  in  safety,  though  not  without 
some  misgivings  from  eccentric  be- 
haviour on  the  part  of  a  bay  mare 
ridden  by  a  mounted  policeman, 
whose  ruddy  fece  told  of  country 
duty,  and  whose  prudence  at  every 
halt  suggested  the  propriety  of 
tiuming  &.e  animal's  face  to  ours.^ 
Then  could  we  survey  with  ease  the 
marvellous  ensemble  of  human  tro- 
phies bestriding  has -reliefs  and 
£Ei9ia8,  shop  -  fronts  and  statues ; 
bronze  horses  being 'ridden  by  hu- 
man equestrians  unknown  to  the 
illustrious  dead  they  accompanied ; 
whilst  Britannias  and  Fames  bore 
burdens,  '  pick-orback,'  with  like 
equanimity.  The  people,  not  con- 
tent with  the  rooms  and  windows, 
'appeared  to  crawl,  like  flies,  over 
the  very  house-fronts,  to  shout  and 
cheer,  whilst  the  bells  of  every 
steeple  hammered  and  rent  the  air, 
the  popxdace  (doubtless .  in  error) 
first  cheering  the  bride's  sister,  who 
occupied  a  royal  carriage-  in  ad- 
vance, and  afterwards  the  Princess 
Alexandra  herself.  Cleaving  its  way 
through  the  populace  the  procesr- 
sion  reached  fit  Paul's,  lookuog 
doubly  grand  as  the  cool  grey  of 
the  edifice  contrasted  with  the 
handsome  and  effective  red  of  tibe 
covered  seating,  enlivened  by  me- 
dallions, streamers,  &c,  and  occu- 
pied by  thousands  of  charming 
beUes  clothed  in  light  colours, 
wearing  wedding  favours ;  the 
bright  eyes  and  flushed  cheeks 
being  none  the  less  beautiful  &om 
their  rosy  lips  having  been  touched 
by  champagne. 

On,  round  the  great  cathedral, 
into  Ludgate,  festive  with  flags, 
telling  well,  though  not  brightly 
against  ^e  grey  sky,  loaded  with 
rain  that  does  not  descend.  On  to 
Fleet  Street,  still  in  the  narrow 
gutter  of  hxunan  beings,  who  wall 
the  way,  preventing  the  egress  of 
more  than  one  imprisoned  '  cur  of 
low  degree,'  who,  seeking  protec- 
tion of  the  procession,  halts  and  pro- 
gresses as  they  halt  or  progress  over 
the  somewhat  greasy  way,  for  the 
streets  are  not  gravelled,  though, 
we  believe^  little  hillocks  of  that 


material  line  some  portion  of  the 
route:  no  time  has  been  found  to 
distribute  it,  if  possible.  Thus  goes 
it,  until  Temple  Bar  be  reached, 
firmly  guarded  by  a  double  OGsdon 
of  police,  the  City  of^cers  seeming 
averse  to  allow  any  person  to  pass 
where  the  City  magnates  are  turned 
back  or  rest  in  their  splendid 
equipages.  Here  the  metropolitan 
constables  for  some  cause  also  seem 
anxious  to  delay  or  sift  the  whole 
cortege,  a  delay  and  proceas 
abruptly  terminated  by  the  escort 
of  Life  Guards  forcing  a  passage 
with  their  chargers :  titiis  done,  to 
use  the  expression  of  a  poUcemon, 
'  the  haristocracy,  wot  is  so  hohsti- 
nate,'  pass  through  to  the  West, 
where  gravel  is  strewn  aind  the 
wide  way  kept  open.  At  Temple 
Bar,  swathed  in  doth  of  gold  and 
muffled  in  velvet,  the  procession,  as 
a  pageant,  ceased  to  exist,  bong 
shorn  of  the  picturesque,  the  poor 
burgesses  of  Westminst^,  a  sort 
substitute,  leading,  alon^the  Sttand, 
the  way  at  a  somewhat  quicker  rate. 
Here  one  can  breathe  fireely  and  see 
what  is  to  be  seen,  the  wild  ardour 
of  the  East  mating  into  what,  by 
contrast,  seems  apathetic  indifference 
in  the  West.  The  waving  of  hand- 
kerchiefs does  not  6ub6i<k,  thou^ 
the  loud  huzzas  and  claishing  of 
many  bells  are  dying  away.  Pass- 
ing>  the  royal  church  of  St.  Martin 
we  leave)  behind  the  last  of  them  for 
the  amusement  of  the  forty  Boyal 
Academicians,  who  have  done  so 
little  for_this  pageant ;  who  have  not 
painted  one  picture,  or  devised  a 
creditable  illumination  that  will 
bum  and  prove  what  such  things 
ought  to  be.*  On,  past  l^e  house 
of  M.D.'s,  ensoonoea  beneath  their 
dingy  portico,  into  Pall  Midi,  a  sort 
of  Vemce,  sans  eau,  looking  doubly 
glorious  behind  the  improvised 
stands  of  red  and  white,  filled 
with  the  mothers  and  sisters  of 
noble  young  England,  who,  for 
once,  behold  their  houses  invaded 

♦We  do  not  forget  Mr.  Frith,  and  his 
commission  to  paint  a  pictare  of  the  Mar* 
riage  Ceremony — ^bat  that  hud  nothing  to 
do  with  the  bettering  of  this  brave  show; 
nor  Mr.  Smirke,  who,  we  believe,  deTised 
the  effective  illumination  at  the  British 
Museum. 
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and  literally  turned '  out  of  windows/ 
On,  past  the  home  of  the  youthful 
pair,  to  the  street  of  Si  James, 
where  clubbist  contends  with  shop- 
keeper for  the  hill  to  Piccadilly, 
that  sonny  side  of  patrician  London, 
in  which  bask  the  peer,  the  premier, 
and  the  millionaire  —  the  Prime 
Minister,  so  redolent  in  joke,  the 
observed  of  all  observers,  who,  of 
course,  receives  marked  and  fjami- 
liar  salutations  as  the  royal  pair 
approach.  At  Apsley  House  the 
Ihike  of  Cambridge,  mounted  on  a 
brown  charger,  salutes  the  cort^, 
the  burgesses  of  Westminster  file  off, 
leaving  the  half-dozen  carriages  and 
escort  of  Guards  to  enter  Hyde  Park, 
passing  over  the  broad  space  of  road 
set  off  in  the  programme  for  eaues- 
trians.  Here,  fatigued,  we  baa  in- 
tended to  mount  should  drcum- 
stances  permit ;  but  finding  neither 
horses  nor  public  within  ocular 
range,  and  the  heavy  sky  forboding 
rain,  we  held  on  our  course,  first 
^ong  a  gravel  path  somewhat  near 
the  Achilles,  xmtil  the  royal  carnages 
rolled  silently  oyer  the  grass  be- 
tween a  x)erspeetiv6  of  volunteers 
echelon^  four  deep.  Here  the  effect 
was  truly  grand  and  imposing,  as 
the  difS^rent  shades  of  grey  and 
green  saluted  their  future  king,  the 
bands  alternately  playing  the  Na- 
tional Anthem  and  the  Danish 
Hymn — a  most  interesting  cere- 
mony witnessed  by  but  few  of  the 
pubUc,  unless  those  citizen  soldiers 
participating  in  the  af&ir  can  be 
called  the  public.  Doubtless  great 
ccmsideration  is  due  to  a  noble  set 
of  fellows  who  devote  their  spare 
time  to  the  training  of  arms ;  but  it 
did  seem  unfortunate  so  much  va- 
cant ground  in  the  rear  should  have 
been  unoccupied  by  spectators." 
Quitting  tiie  greensward  the  royal 
party  passed  under  the  Marble 
Arch  into  the  Edgeware  Eoad,  now 
looking  festive  and  gay,  though  not 
remarlokble  for  choice  decoration; 
indeed,  the  owners  of  private  houses 
everywhere  along  the  line  seemed 
to  evince  very  little  taste  or  judg- 

*  This  banishment  of  the  pablic  from 
their  own  Park  was  a  violation  of  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Polity,  and  caused  some  words  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 


ment   either   in   the    selection   of 
colour  or  form,  violating  all  rules  of 
hmnonious  combination.    The  two 
triumphal  arches  in  this  locality^ 
though   creditable   to   the   energy 
of  tiie  authorities,  appeared  to  be 
somewhat  heavy,  flat,  square  imita- 
tions  of  granite    masonry   rather 
than   light,  temporary   structures, 
combinations  of  beautiful  form  and 
colour  intended  to  pass   away  as 
flowers  &de.     Whv  did   not   the 
West  call  in  the  aid  of  Owen  Jones 
vdth  his  chromatics,  Telbin  with  his 
scenic  powers,  and  others  equally 
weU  known,  to  assist?    Why  has 
not  our  state  a  sort  of  garde  mevhU, 
in  which  to  store  flags  and  poles, 
wherewith  to  enliven  our  Parks  on 
high  days  and  holidays  like  this? 
The  entliusiasm  in  8t.  Marylebone 
wa6  yery  great,  and  must  be  con- 
sidered purely  as  an  ovation  to  the 
Princess;  for  the  few  carriages  here 
formed  a  cayalcade  of  very  modest 
proportions  as  it  passed  down  the 
wide  and  well-kept  way ;  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  spectacle  and  crowd- 
ing  in  the  Giiy.     Every  inch  of 
ground  in  and  around  the  Great 
Western    Terminus  was   occupied 
by  eager  spectators  until,  ratuing 
down   the   departure   avenue,  the 
royal  carriages  were  lost  to  public 
view,  the  precious  freight  alighting 
briskly  and  without  ceremony :  the 
Prince,  as  he  descended  upon  the 
modest  strip  of  red  carpet  spread 
before  him,  seeming,  like  a  sleeper 
awakened,   to   step   down   into   a 
world  of  reality— a  reality  the  Di- 
rectors had  in  no  way  taken  trouble 
to  <^pel,  the   place  wearing  the 
ordinary  air  so  familiar  to  polite 
voyagers  by  the  broad  guaga    This 
done,  looking  pleased  and  gratified, 
tiie  Prince  cast  a  glance  from  face 
to  face,  smiling  as  if  to  say, '  Are  we 
here?    Have  we  this  day  done  a 
real  thing,  or  dreamed  a  dream?* 
Slightly  stretching  his  limbs,  doubt- 
less constrained,  he  passed  into  "the 
Queen's  Boom  with   the  Princess 
and   suite,   she   reciprocating   the 
smiles  of  all,— her  active  and  in- 
telligent  manner,   combined  with 
simplicity  and  grace,  showing  her 
just  the  woman  to  win  the  he^^  of 
the  English  people.    With  a  shout 
from  the^  Guards,  as  they  galloped 


A  Pilgrimage  in  the  Proeeation. 


awKj,  the  dooTB  vere  cloeed,  the 
royal  party  resting  for  a  few  mi- 
nates,  durin;;  which  the  Princess 
cast  an  inquiring  look  amongst  the 
mass  of  shawls,  bouquets,  and 
varieties  that  encnmbered  the  table, 
as  if  to  say, '  I  wonder  if  all  I  want 
are  bereV  which  is  doubtful,  a 
Talet,  unaided,  having  made  a  86100- 
tion,fromthecarriage,hastily.  After 
this  the  Princess,  who  wore  n  purple 
TeWet  mantle,  trimmed  with  eable, 
OTer  a  Hght  moiri  antique  silk, 
slightly  arranged  her  drees,  shaking 
out  its  tumbled  folds,  before  taking 
the  arm  of  the  Prince,  and  proceed- 
ing to  the  Hiloon  carriage,  followed 
by  the  members  of  the  Bo^  Family 
of  Denmark.  The  rear  was  brought 
lip  by  equerries  and  others  with 
small  hags  and  parcels  of  cloaks, 
<me  gentlen&n  struggling  with  a 
bundle  of  what  app^red  rolls  of 
silk,  but,  in  reality,  were  the  ad- 
dressee presented  on  the  way. 
Having  traversed  the  platform,  the 
K^al  pair  entered  their  carriage,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  remaining  to  hold 
a  abort  conversation  with  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  from  the  window  of 
the  conpi— the  Princess  Alexandra 
bowing  from  the  window  of  the 
central  chamber,  which,  unfortu- 
nately, was  so  highly  polished  and 
darkened  within  that  it  reflected  the 
faces  of  observers  instead  of  dis- 
playing the  interesting  festuree  of 
the  beautiful  bride  elect  With 
feelings  of  r^ret  the  people  can- 
tinned  to  salute  the  invisible  Prin- 
cess as  the  train  glided  out  of  the 
station,  the  Foot  Guards  presenting 
arms,  the  band  playing  the  National 
Anthem ;  and  so  (tep^ted  from  the 
metropolis  the  roynJ  pair.  May  Qod 
bless  and  speed  them ! 


\Vith  a  thousand  shouts  a^  joy- 
ful demonstrations  we  entered  the 
traminus  in  &ir  weather  to  leave  it 
in  foul :  the  rain  that  was  held  np 
as  if  by  msgio  for  the  occasioD 
steadily  descended  as  we  drove 
home  to  drees  for  dinner,  rominat- 
ing,  as  we  went,  upon  the  varioos 
phasce  of  this  great  national  iantm- 
sttation— the  spontaneous  welceame 
of  a  free  people  acting  upon  their 
own  impulHe,  a  feeling  that  in  bbj' 
other  Furopean  capital  would  have 
been  subject  to  State  inflnsoce. 
Great  credit  is  due  to  the  Corpora- 
tion of  London,  not  alone  br  their 
liberality,  }>ut  for  many  phases  of 
It,   they    having    fiukd 


baps,  being  tbe  gieateet;  the  C  . 
arranganents  contrasting  very  nn- 
favonrably  with  that  of  the  Metro- 
polis under  Sir  B.  Mayne.  In  taste 
we  think  the  '  City '  has  decidedly 
progressed,  showing  in  art  of  a 
festive  character  much  forethought 
and  propriety,  though  Art  and 
architecture  can  never  floniiab,  or 
pageants  be  popnlat,  until  that  bane 
of  society,  coafsmoke,  be  aboliahed. 
But  for  its  influence  ouraaaospfaoe 
would  be  charming,  and  onr  C^ 
the  fitir  Lcmdon  town  of  medinval 
Jimee,  when  lord  may(»8  could 
tscort  illustrious  strangEss  in  ay 
garments  by  land  or  watw.  The 
waters  of  the  silver  Thames  \iill,  in 
a  few  years,  again  run  clear;  and 
let  us  piay  that  science  may  be 
illnmin«i  to  dispel  that  clond 
which,  for  two  centuries,  has  bung 
over  London  Sodelr- 

L.L. 


OUR   MOST   GRACIOUS   SOVEREIGN    LADY,    <JUBEN   VICTORIA. 

"  Drop  thou  the  thoms,  tnie  wife  <  sad  lift  the  floiren." 

[Sm  tht  l"*™,  ■'  Ti«ort«1" 
IViwTi  (hj  hn  Mi-jn(j'i  ptnula^n)  bj  Edn-inl  H.  Corbonld.-  Copjriitbl  ittavti. 
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WictotiK. 

By  Mbs.  T.  K  Heqvet. 

USH !— and  tread  gently.    Ah!  the  rude,  rough  years 
That  knit  us  unto  noble  souls,  have  laid 
A  soft  touch  here !    So  droops  in  tenderet  shade 
A  lost  friend  found, — seen  dimly  through  our  tears. 

We  seemed  to  live  but  in  the  world  she  blest : 
We  saw  her  children  grow  about  our  knees ; 
And,  like  the  savage  chief  beyond  the  seas, 

Sobbed  o*er  the  wound  in  our  '  great  mother's '  breast 

With  her,  beside  a  grave  we  kneel  and  weep. 
Crushed  in  the  long,  dead  slumber  of  the  heart ; 
Then  wake,  in  life's  lone  midnight,  with  a  stwrt. 

To  feel  what  dreams  can  crowd  into  a  sleep. 

Scarce  has  he  left  us,  whom  so  well  we  knew : 
Why  do  we  falter  thus  to  breathe  his  name  ? 
Pure — ay,  as  heaven!  to  our  homes  he  came ; 

And,  to  ther  depths  of  all  his  nature, — ^true. 

Through  this  dim  world,  made  sacred  where  ho  trod. 
We  hear  his  voice,  as  she  alone  may  hear, 
And  those  who  by  love's  mystery  may  draw  near, 

Clear  as  a  bell  that  calls  a  soul  to  God : 

'  Drop  thou  the  thorns,  true  wife !  and  li(t  the  flowers : 
All  are  not  scattered,  nor  their  glory  gone. 
Thine  is  the  darkness  drear,  and  mine  the  dawn ; 

Flowers  spring  through  both ;  these  children,  love,  are  ours. 

'  Gather  them  closely  round,  for  my  love's  sake. — 
Though  sad  their  sweetness  rises,  drowned  in  dew, 
God  has  not.  left  these  life-trees  where  they  grew 

A  noble  path  a  road  of  thorns  to  make. 

'  Look  not  upon  thy  loved  ones  as  forlorn : 
To  thine  own  priceless  worth  be  not  too  blind : 
Thee  only  left  I  to  a  night  unkind ; 

Where  thou  art,  is  for  them  no  wintry  mom. 

'  Plant  them  between  thee  and  thy  sorrow :  turn 

Thy  love  undying  to  a  fire  of  joy 

Whose  heavenwiurd  flame  shall  in  thy  soul  destroy 
All  clinging,  vain  regrets— as  weeds  that  bum. 

'  Am  I  not  still  with  thee  ?    As  once  we  stood, 
Think  that  again  we  stand.    Behold, — the  shrine ! 
All  human  love— I  know  it  by  divine— 

Mounts,  as  vines  climb  about  a  hill-side  rood. 

'  I  hold  it,  here,  as  firmly  as  of  old 
I  held  where  now  our  plighted  children  stand. — 
Here,  waiting  patient  at  my  Father's  hand. 

Back  from  my  soul  the  darkening  stone  is  rolled: 

'  I  know  that  thou  shalt  rise  from  out  this  woe, 
And  dwell  in  that  glad  hope  that  crowns  me  here ; 
And  hve  on  yon  green  earth  sweet  days  of  cheer. 

And  smile  to  heaven,— for  He  will  have  it  so. 

'  Then,  0  thou  best,— thou  traest!  make  no  moan : 
Hope  is  not  dead,  but  only  lifted ;  set 
High,  here,  where  all  is  peace ;  where  Love  has  met. 

And  laid  it  softly  before  God's  blest  throne.' 

VOL.  m.— NO.  IV.  z 
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A  LADY'S  VIEW  OF  THE  PEOCESSION. 


HER  name  had  been  on  every 
man's  tongue  for  days— the 
name  of  the  Princess  whose  grace 
and  beauty  have  won  her  the  proudest 
position  and  tide  happiest  fete  in 
Europe.  There  was  a' sentiment 
about  her  and  a  passion  felt  for  her 
throughout  the  liuid  before  her  gra- 
cious courtesy  and  her  fair,  bright, 
b^utiful  young  face  had  been  seen 
by  us  all  and  deepened  on  all  the 
impression  caused  both  by  report 
and  cartes  de  visile.  When  the  day 
came  which  was  to  witness  her  dis- 
embarkation and  progress  through 
London— the  day  whidi  was  to  wit- 
ness her  first  appearance  in  Eng- 
land as  the  future  bride  of  England's 
heir— the  pulse  of  the  land  throbbed 
high,  and  the  heart  of  the  land  beat 
quick  with  an  emotion  that  has  not 
been  experienced  for  many  a  long 
day— never,  indeed,  smce  the  Queen 
gave  her  hand  to  the  Prince  who  is 
still  loved  and  lamented  as  the 
'  mi^ty  father  of  our  kings  to  be/ 
should  be  loved  and  lamented  by 
the  land  he  served  so  fiathfolly  and 
welL 

The  morning  of  the  7th  of  March 
broke  with,  apparently,  a  dull  de- 
termination to  develop  into  some- 
thing unpleasant  presently.  Driving 
through  Piccadilly  our  hearts  ached 
for  the  paper  roses  and  the  scarlet 
doth— for  the  waving  flags  and 
banner  screens,  and  other  not  re- 
markably artistic  decorations  too 
numerous  to  mention.  Cambridge 
House,  witli  its  front  simply  lined 
out  with  red  and  white— the  Danish 
colours— offered  a  pleasing  contrast 
to  many  of  its  neighbours  which 
had  attempted  quaint  devices  and 
pleasing  coneeitis,  and  fidled  in 
achieving  anything.  Si  James's 
Street  and  PaU  Mall,  with  their 
IMdace  clubs  lined  with  beaatifully 
dressed  women  and  quietly  dressed 
men,  proved  that  the  aiistiooratic 
element  of  England  will  herd  and 
crowd  and  get  up  a  vast  excitement 
when  a  &ir  excuse  for  doing  so 
offers;  and  never  a  Mrer  one 
surely  has  offered  than  this  progress 
through    the     compactly-wedged- 


together  mass  of  loyal  humanily  of 
the  Princess  Alexandra. 

We  could  not  give  our  minds  as 
attentively  as  usual  to  the  never- 
fiuling  humours  of  the  crowd.  The 
inevitable  dog,  who  always  rushes 
wildly  along  the  open  space,  con- 
oentiatmg  in  a  moment  upon  his 
nnhwppy  pcurson  and  pendant  tail 
the  ooiiervatioii  and  satirical  regard 
of  what  at  a  distanos  might  be 
taken  for  one  large  dingy  wlute  &ce 
-Teven  the  inevitaUe  dog  on  this 
occasion  was  powerless  to  distract 
our  attention  and  wile  away  the 
time.  Every  incident  was  tortured 
by  those  in  the  balconies  and  win- 
dows into  a  sign  that  she  was 
coming !  How  many  times  during 
those  weary  hours  of  waiting  did 
Hope  tell  a  flattering  tale !  How  it 
led  us  on  minute  after  minute,  like 
the  bird  in  the  story  who  fluttered 
from  tree  to  tree  with  the  talisman's 
glittering  glory  in  its  mouth!  A 
cry  of  '  She's  coming!'  was  raised 
each  time  a  tractable  black  horse 
bearing  on  its  back  a  magnificent 
being— iddi  of  many  a  nursemaid- 
waltzed  on  the  insteps  of  the  long- 
suffering  first  row,  who  thereupon 
went  back  like  a  muddy  billow,  only 
to  surge  oat  beyond. me  line  with 
increased  vigour  the  moment  after. 

We  were  westward  of  the  Bar, 
where  the  procession  was  i^om  of 
its  dvic  splendour;  bui^  neverthe- 
less, we  felt  when  the  first  escort  of 
Life  Guards  passed,  that  no  amount 
of  (Sty  finery  (gold  lace  and  good 
feeding,  pomp  and  pottliness)  could 
have  added  aught  of  dignity  or 
grandeur  to  the  scene.  There  was 
a  white  heat  of  exoiteKnent  jiercep- 
tible  as  carriage  after  carriage  went 
by  fidl  of  ^erly  gentlemen  in 
cloaks  and  wedding  fiftvours,  who 
afbbly  took  some  of  the  enthusiasm 
to  themselves^  and  responded  ao- 
oordingly.  It  broke  mto  a  low 
murmur  as  the  barouche  drawn  by 
the  ereys,  on  which  were  mounted 
purple-velveted  poBtilions.  fiu  too 
fine  for  everyday  life,  trotted  past 
And  then  it  became  an  almost  too 
earnest  suspense-HSO  much  depended 
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on  thai  first  impression— as  the  pie- 
luninaiy  royal  carriages  went  by. 

The  pretty  young  lady  in  white 
who  bowed  her  head  at  rare  inter- 
yslA  almost  timidly  as  she  passed 
along  in  adyanoe  of  the  sister  in 
whose  hononr  this  mighty  mass  was 
bending  forward  breathlessly,  was 
taken  by  many  at  the  first  glance, 
den>ite  the  admirable  pGortaraits 
Gh^uar,  Mayall,  and  others  have 
oirciilated  of  her,  for  that  sister  her- 
self. The  illusion  was  bat  mo- 
mentary thoagh,  for  presently  they 
were  passing,  and  were  recognized 
by  all — ^he,  '  the  happy  Fixnce  with 
joyful  eyes/  and  she  Vob  €rank-&oed, 
noble-looking  girl,  who  has  come  to 
be  oar  Princess  of  Wales,  and  who 
took  the  heart  of  the  land  by  her 
royal  bearing,  her  womanly  grace, 
and  her  £ur,  yonng,  girlish  beauty. 

We  shall  always  see  her  as  f^e 
looked  during  her  first  great  tri- 
umph in  her  new  country.  With 
the  eyes  of  thousands  bent  upon  her 
wiHi  affection  truly,  but  at  the  same 
time  witii  critical  affection,  her  digmly 
and  grace  and  sweet  nrlish  &ce  neyer 
failed  her  or  fidtared  for  a  moment 
She  gave  us  what  we  love  to  haTe — 
a  constant,  an  unceasing  recognition 
of  our  mighty  enthusiaBm  for  her : 
fhroagli  tiie  long  hours  of  what 
could  have  been  no  slightly  &- 
tigain^  progress  to  her  she  bowed 
incessantiy,  not  like  an  automaton, 
not  as  if  i^e  tiiougfatit  was  expected 
of  her,  but  as  if  it  delighted  her  to 
reeeiTe  from  and  to  giTe  to  her  new 
people  warmhearted,  genuine  devo- 
tion and  welcome,  and  a  tharoughly 
appreciatiye  reoognition*of  the  same. 
Sine  was  evidently  proud  of  our 
pride  in  her,  and  pleased  at  our 
pleasure  in  seeing  her,  and  prompt 
to  show  these  feelings  with  a  rare 
and  winning  grace. 

We  know  every  line  of  her  &ce, 
and  are  capable— all  of  us~-of  de- 
scribmg  and  riiapsodizing  about  tiie 
giaeefol  contour  of  her  head  and 
throat,  and  the  additional  delicacy 
the  violet  velvet  cloak  and  violet- 
trimraed  bonnet  imparted  to  her 
natorally  dehoate  ocmiplexion.  We 
eee  a  premiise  of  good  things  to 
oome  in  the  large  blue  eyes  that 


met  ours  so  frankly  and  honestly, 
in  the  pure,  proud-looking  brow, 
and  in  the  steady,  sweet  mouth. 

It  was  borne  home  to  our  hearts 
and  minds  at  once  with  the  uneit- 
ing  force  of  truidi  and  an  irresistible 
impression  that  she  was  well  worthy 
of  the  lofty  &tB  which  has  linked 
her  to  the  bright-haired,  handsome 
Prince  who  has  already  won  to  him- 
self so  wide  a  popularity.  We  put 
our  trust  in  her  at  once-*carried  by 
the  magic  spell  of  her  palpable  no- 
bilily  fmd  youth  and  bsauty.  She 
is  a  '  happy  Princess '  iruly,  on 
whom  it  has  devolved  to  render  the 
title  of  Princess  of  Wales  honour- 
able and  envied  and  esteemed 
throughout  dvilization  once  more. 
She  is  a  happy  Princess  to  come  to 
a  land  where  ^  great  heart  of  the 
people  showed  itself  ready  to  go  out 
to  her  so  freely.  And,  above  all, 
is  she  happy  in  being  so  evidently 
well  fitted  to  retain  for  ever  the 
heart  so  trustfully  given. 

The  days  are  passed  when  it  was 
deemed  essential  to  narrow  the 
limits  of  the  freedom  of  the  heir  to 
the  throne,  till  it  most  effectually 
narrowed  his  understanding.  Edu- 
cation and  travel  have  done  all  they 
can  for  Albert  Edward.  He  is  an 
accomplished  genideman,  and  he 
also  can  ride  well  up  to  hounds. 
And  by  doing  tins  he  has  touched 
no  contemptible  chord  in  the  heart 
of  England.  We  like  to  know  iliat 
our  Prince  can  do  all  things  well ; 
his  never  shirking  his  fences,  and 
being  a  fearless,  skUM,  dashing 
rider,  put  a  tone  into  a  good  many 
of  ithose  cheers  that  cached  him  to 
raise  his  hat  and  bend  his  golden 
curl-covered  head  so  low  on  the  7th. 
The  moments  i^at  each  individual 
had  to  gaze  on  the  royal  pair  were 
naturally  few,  but  tiiey  were  enough 
to  deepen  loyalty  and  love— enough 
to  m^  her  known  to  us  — 
enough  to  renew  the  wann  feelings 
of  the  land  for  him  in  a  way  that 
will  never  be  weakened — and  last, 
but  not  least,  enough  to  prove  to 
the  Queen,  away  in  the  home  now 
to  be  made  sunny  onoe  more,  that 
the  love  which  has  ever  been  hers  is 
extended  to  her  son  and  his  brida 
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LONDON  ON  THE  SEVENTH  OF  MARCH: 
9  Winttt  tor  tfie  ^aav  HSUaCi  lUnalts* 


LONG  before  the  sun  had  risen 
on  the  morning  of  the  erer- 
memorable  Seventh  of  March  the 
population  of  London  began  to 
pour  in  a  thousand  living  streams 
towards  the  great  highway,  along 
which  the  Fair  Moid  of  Denmark 
was  about  to  be  conducted  in 
triumph  to  her  new  English  home. 

The  great  sleep  of  the  mighty 
city  had  been  a  light  one.  A  bright 
Tision  of  a  Mr  face,  radiant  with 
beauiy  and  goodness,  had  kept  us 
aU  half  awake  and  eager  for  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  dawn«  Our  im- 
patience, however,  outran  the  horses 
of  the  Sun,  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands were  in  the  streets  ere  yet  the 
curtain  of  Night  had  risen  to  reveal 
the  scene  of  the  Day's  glory. 

From  the  north  and  from  the 
south,  from  the  east  and  from  the 
west,  from  palaces  and  mansions, 
.from  cellars,  and  garrets,  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  the  old  and  the 
young,  the  grave  and  the  gay,  the 
happy  and  the  miserable,  the  strong 
and  the  weak — all  ranks  and  con- 
ditions of  men,  women,  and  children 
poured  forth  into  the  streets  with 
ihe  one  loyal  and  devoted  purpose 
of  giving  a  heariy  welcome  to  the 
chosen  bride  of  the  Queen's  son. 
Never  before  had  the  heart  of  the 
nation  been  so  deeply  stirred ;  never 
before  had  it  throbbed  with  such 
unbounded  joy.  Away  in  distant 
regions  of  the  town,  far  removed 
from  the  scene  of  the  procession, 
the  very  poorest  of  the  poor  had 
made  preparations  to  do  honour  to 
the  occasion  by  every  means  at  their 
command.  Obscure  littie  shops 
and  mean  hovels,  situated  in  dark 
courts  and  alleys,  hung  out  flags 
and  garlands  as  gay  in  their  way  as 
any  of  the  elaborate  decorations  of 
l^e  West  End.  The  Princess  would 
never  see  those  flags  and  garlands ; 
would  never  hear  of  them;  could 
never  even  imagine  that  such  pooir 
and  wretched  streets  existed  in  the 
rich  and  glittering  city  which 
Cheapside  and  Fall  Mall  would  re- 
vmI  to  her.  But  what  of  that? 
Those  innocent,  true-hearted,  poor 


people  were  satisfied  with  the  con'- 
sciousness  of  having  done  her  ho- 
nour to  the  best  of  their  ability  for 
their  good  Queen's  sake.  It  is 
true  their  flags  were  only  cotton 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  ilieir  gar- 
lands only  bits  of  coloured  paper 
strung  tc^ther  by  the  children; 
but  we  sentiment  of  loyalty  which 
swelled  in  the  breasts  of  those  poor 
people  was  as  warm  and  as  hearty 
as  that  which  called  forth  the  most 
gorgeous  displays  of  the  City  and 
the  West  End.  These  humble  de- 
monstrations have  not  found  a  place 
in  the  printed  records  of  the  ^und 
day,  but  they  deserve  to  be  chro- 
nicled here  as  a  testimony  to  the 
heartfelt  loyalty  of  a  class  for  which 
her  Majesty  has.  always  shown  the 
tenderest  sympathy,  and  which  has 
been  humanized  and  softened  by  the 
example  of  domestic  love  and  duty 
which  she  and  her  lamented  hus- 
band have  set  to  the  nation  at  large. 
From  dawn  until  noon  the  people 
of  aU  degrees  continued  to  flow  in 
tributary  streams  into  the  great 
broad  channel  in  the  centre  of  the 
town — ^which  then  became  choked 
and  stagnant  with  hiunan  life. 
From  this  time  until  the  arriTid  of 
the  procession  the  whole  line  of 
route,  extending  from  the  Brick- 
layers' Arms  Station  to  Paddington, 
was  one  continuous  mass  of  hu- 
manity. The  pavements  and  even 
the  roadways  were  laid  down  with 
human  heads:  the  fronts  of  the 
houses  were  stuccoed  over  with 
human  faces!  What  city  in  the 
world  could  have  shown  such  a 
spectacle  as  this?  Paris  and  Home 
and  Vienna  could  have  welcomed  a 
Princess  to  splendid  buildings  and 
to  a  gorgeous  display,  but  London 
welcomed  the  bride  of  the  Prince  to 
the  arms  of  a  million  of  the  most 
loyal  and  the  most  free  people  on 
the  &ce  of  the  earth.  Li  that  8h<M:t 
ride  through  the  streets  of  London 
the  Princess  saw  nearly  as  many 
people  as  are  contained  in  the  whole 
of  her  uncle's  dominions.  And  she 
saw  all  classes  and  degrees  mingling 
together  without  jealousy  or  dread 
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«f  each  other,  the  -goos  and  the 
lowly  showing  as  much  anxie^  to 
•do  her  honour  as  the  rich  and 
the  ezalt€^.  When  Blnoher  rode 
through  Gheapside  he  exclaimed, 
''Ah!  what  a  city  to  sack!'  If  the 
Piinoess  Alexandra  appreciated 
what  she  saW  in  a  true  spirit— and 
there  can  he  little  douht  that  she 
did— she  would  exclaim,  'What  a 
h^py  fate  to  he  the  chosen  wife  of 
a  rrince  destined  to  reign  over  so 
great  a  people!' 

It  has  perhaps  occurred  to  few  to 
reflect  that  the  art  of  photo^phy 
has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  wi&  the 
xmiversal  enthusiasm  which  has 
been  aroused  on  behalf  of  the 
Danish  Princess.  Photographic 
portraits  of  the  Princess  have  been 
exhibited  in  the  shop-windows  for 
many  months  past,  and  haye  been 
purchased  in  thousands.  These 
]x>r(xaits  have  penetrated  to  the 
most  distuit  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  have  found  their  way  into  the 
hands  of  the  hubiblest  Now  we 
all  know  that  photography  does  not 
usuaUy  flatter  the  human  counte- 
nance, but  is  rather  disposed  to  do 
the  yery  opposite  aud  detract  from 
the  grace  and  beauty  which  natu- 
rally belong  to  it  So,  when  we 
found  that  this  grudging  and  en- 
vious art  had  made  the  Danish 
Princess  |>retty,  we  were  assured 
that  the  original  could  not  &11  short 
of  our  expectations.  Photography, 
then,  had  made  us  all  fiBuniliar  with 
a  sweet,  winning  &ce,  which,  to 
look  upon,  was  to  love ;  and  apart 
from  loyalty  and  every  other  senti- 
ment whatever,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  whole  wide  world  which  exer- 
cises such  universal  sway  upon 
hmnankind  as  female  beauty.  When 
we  went  forth,  then,  on  Saturday 
to  welcome  this  Princess  we  were 
prompted  not  alone  by  our  loyally, 
but  also  by  our  desire  to  do  homage 
to  youth  aiid  grace  and  loveliness. 

It  is  said  that  in  this  world  the 
pleasure  of  expectation  is  nearly 
always  greater  than  that  of  realiza- 
tion. This  was  certainly  not  the 
case  as  regards  the  beauty  of  the 
Princess  iJexandra.  A  million  of 
people  stood  or  sat  in  uncomfort* 
able  situations  during  the  greater 
part  of  a  cold  March  day  to  see  her 


pass,  and  when  they  had  caught  a 
glimpse  of  her  their  happiness  cul- 
minated to  a  xx)int  which  they 
could  never  have  anticipated.  The 
Princess  was  lovely  beyond  all 
description— beyond  all  the  power 
of  art  to  depict  From  every  lip 
there  arose  an  exclamation  of  en- 
raptured delight  '  How  charming !' 
'now  lovely!'  'What  a  sweet 
smile!'  Wherever  she  iMused  she 
caused  a  thrill  of  the  most  exquisite 
delight  to  pass  through  the  heart 
of  every  one  who  gazed  upon  her. 
That  impression  will  never  be 
efhced,  for,  as  the  poet  sings, 

*  A  thing  or  beftQty  In  a  Joy  for  ever.' 

And  all  the  loyely  tenderness  which 
we  saw  beaming  from  that  &ir  fiice 
must  be  allied  to  the  courage  of  a 
true  woman,  of  one  who  is  weU 
constituted  to  bear  the  burden  of 
state  through  all  its  heavy  trials. 
Through  all  the  wild  and  txunul- 
tuous  enthusiasm  of  the  people  the 
Princess  bore  herself  bravely,  show- 
ing herself  freely  to  all,  bearing  up 
nobly  against  emotions  which  must 
have  been  hard  to  resist,  and  wear- 
ing to  the  last  that  smile  which  has 
proved  more  potent  than  the  terrors 
of  the  mightiest  conqueror  who  ever 
rode  in  tnumph  through  the  nuiks 
of  a  subjugated  people. 

'I  have  come  all  the  way  from 
Carlisle  to  see  her,'  said  a  great 
burly  countryman;  'and  I  would 
stand  here  in  the  rain  till  this  time 
to-morrow  if  I  could  only  set  my 
eyes  on  that  bonny  face  again.' 

To  attempt  to  describe  the  scene 
presented  along  the  route  would  be 
to  venture  upon  a  task  far  beyond 
the  power  of  the  present  writer — 
we  really  believe,  beyond  the  power 
of  the  most  graphic  writer  who  ever 
lived.  The  impression  that  remains 
Txpon  the  mind  is  that  of  a  wild 
dream ;  of  a  broad  river  of  hiunanity 
running  parallel  with  the  Thames ; 
of  an  endless  succession  of  windows 
and  balconies  and  housetops  stud- 
ded with  eager  and  expectant  feuses; 
of  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow 
flaunting  before  our  dazzled  eyes ; 
of  a  great  chorus  of  voices  resound- 
ing uke  the  restless  ocean,  now 
sinking  into  a  murmur,  now  break- 
ing into  a  mighty  roar.    London 
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on  the  moming  of  which  I  speak, 
*  M.y  mistress  mil  never  get  over  it, 
Mrs.  Bouncer.  Mark  my  words! 
I  tell  you  that  she  will  never  get 
OTer  it' 

To  these  desponding  remarks 
Mrs.  Bofoncer  makes  no  reply.  She 
is  thinking  of  her  master,  the  hale 
old  man  of  a  year  ago,  broken  visibly 
nnder  the  turbulent  reign  of  an  ill- 
tempered  woman,  enduring  physical 
suffering  for  the  first  time  in  her  life. 

They  all  pitied  him ;  his  old  ser- 
vants and  dependents  pitied  him; 
his  daughter  pitied  him  most  of  all. 
No  mortal  but  herself  had  seen  the 
tear  which  gathered  in  his  eye,  and 
trickled  down  his  wrinkled  cheek,  as 
he  sealed  and  directed  the  letter, 
which  was  to  order  a  costly  offering 
fiDr  his  daughter  on  her  approaching 
birthday.  She  well  knew  the  source 
of  it.  The  diamond  bracelet  and 
the  lost  inheritance,  the  sparkling 
jewels  and  the  clouded  &te  —  his 
senile  folly  was  repented,  but  not 
until  it  was  too  late ;  that  bitter  tear 
had  a  very  bitter  source  his  daughter 
felt,  and  the  sight  of  it  wnu^  her 
generous  heart  to  the  core.  Fling- 
ing her  warm  young  arms  round  his 
drooping  neck,  she  said — 

'  Father,  I  can  bear  anything  but 
this:  if  the  inheritance  I  may  lose 
could  buy  back  that  one  tear  —  it 
may  be  hers,  it  may  be  his,'  she 
added,  with  a  strange  smile,  'his 
with  fidl  my  heart  and  souL  Father, 
you  shall  not  be  unhappy ;  you  have 
me  still ;  not  all  the  neirs  in  Chris- 
tendom shall  come  between  you  and 
me.' 

Poor  Ella!  they  maligned  you 
who  said  that  you  were  cold  and 
heartless.  If  you  could  hate  keenly, 
you  could  love  with  all  the  fervour 
of  an  ardent  soul. 

A  dangerous  temperament  that 
which  knows  no  medium,  whose 
emotions  are  passions,  whether  of 
joy  or  sorrow,  of  love  or  hate~a 
dangerous  temperament  indeed! 

To  explain  ftilly  the  complication 
of  family  interests  and  feuds,  which 
had  sown  strife  among  the  inmates 
of  Elkington  Priory,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  go  bock  to  the  time  of 
the '  Squire's '  courtship  of  its  present 
mistress'  to  the  time  when  that 
pale,  sickly-looking  woman  was  a 


dashing,  clever  widow,  and  first 
made  havoc  in  a  breast,  which  had 
been  so  long  constant  to  the  memory 
of  one  beloved  object,  that  the  most 
active  feminine  imagination  (with 
one  exception)  had  ceased  to  specu- 
late upon  the  bestowal  of  its  affec- 
tions elsewhere. 

Mrs.  de  Vere,  the  widow  who  ac- 
complished the  deed,  had  taken  a 
cottage  om6e  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Priory :  there  are  people  who 
go  so  &r  as  to  say  that  she  took  it 
with  the  intention  of  becoming  the 
second  Mrs.  Elkington,  but  with 
such  slander  our  innocuous  pen  has 
nothing  to  do.  We  have  only  to 
mention  facts;  and  to  remark  that 
with  a  reputation  for  flirting,  more 
than  was  altogether  in  keeping  with 
the  widow's  weeds  but  lately  cast 
aside;  with  being  freer  wiiii  pro- 
mises than  with  cheques  to  the 
tradesmen  who  were  dazzled  by  her 
fiishionable  entouri^ ;  and  for  being 
not  altogether  what  dignified,  home- 
loving  matrons  call  '  the  thing,'  she 
managed  that  her  thoroughbred 
ponies,  should  stamp  tlie  emooth 
gravel  coach  roads  of  the  best  houses 

in ^shire,  and  that  the  aristocratic 

and  somewhat  exclusive  owners  of 
them,  should  eventually  succtunb  to 
the  intolerable  pressure  of  boredom, 
which  she  brought  to  bear  upon 
them,  and  allow  her  to  consider  her- 
self, as  she  expressed  it,  'one  of 
themselves.' 

In  the  hunting  field  Mrs.  de  Yere's 
upright,  firm  figure,  which  was  too 
squarely  built  for  grace,  but  which 
was  in  keeping  with  the  showy, 
rather  vulgar  beauty  of  her  &oe,  was 
as  well  known  as  that  of  the  master 
of  the  hounds.  She  did  not  ride 
much,  but  she  attended  all  the  meets, 
and  was  as  much  dreaded  by  the 
real  hunting  men,  as  she  was  sought 
by  the  butterfly  sportsmen,  who  had 
no  more  idea  of  what  the  hounds 
were  about,  than  the  would-be  Diana 
herself. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  she  had 
been  accompanied  by  a  remarkably 
handsome  young  man,  whom  she 
introduced  to  her  acquaintances  as' 
her  brother,  CSaptain  Blayne.  He 
was  not  in  the  least  like  his  sister, 
for  his  features  were  refined  as  well 
as  r^^nlar,  and  his  mouth,  in  par- 
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ticular,  was  remarkable  for  mobility 
and  beauty  of  expression.  His  man- 
ners were  quiet;  but  Mrs.  deYere 
knew  well  enough  that  the  nameless 
&8cination  which  makes  men  popu- 
lar with  women  was  his,  and  that  he 
was  admitted  and  sought  after  in 
circles  which,  with  all  her  dash  and 
daring,  she  could  neyer  hope  to 
enter. 

She  was  not  without  a  hope,  how- 
eyer,  that  these  singular  attractions 
might,  in  the  oounliy  (where  people 
are  less  on  their  guard  against  m- 
eligible  acquaintances  than  in  town), 
open  a  road  for  her  to  a  certam  ex- 
cfusiye  lady  set,  who  had  hitherto 
steadily  repelled  her  adyances— Ella 
Elkington,  the  beauty  and  heiress, 
being  one  of  the  most  obdurate  of 
the  number. 

On  the  day  in  question,  the  young 
lady,  she  knew,  would  be  out  with  her 
fiftther,  and  she  was  fully  determined, 
by  hook  or  hj  crook,  to  e£fect  her 
bold  design. 

It  was  a  glorious  hunting  morn- 
ing, and  a  larger  field  than  usual 
were  assembled  at  the  fayourite 
meet,  'Finchley  Dingle.'  Mrs.  de 
Yere,  mounted  on  a  i^owy  chestnut, 
which  she  called  '  Change  for  a 
Soyeieign,'  because,  as  she  explained 
to  her  attendant  cayaliers,  who  were 
rather  tired  of  the  joke,  'nothing 
went  fiftster,'  gazed  anxiously  down 
the  by-lane  which  led  to  the  Priory, 
fearful  that  Miss  Elkington  would 
not  be  out  after  all.  Her  fears  on 
that  head  proyed  groundless;  an- 
other minute  or  two,  and  she  was 
gazing  with  enyy  at  the  graceful 
^1,  mounted  and  dressed  to  perfec- 
tion, making  her  courteous  acknow- 
ledgments to  the  crowd  of  ad- 
herents who  pressed  about  her  horse, 
a  hot,  young  thoroughbred,  which, 
against  her  father's  anxious  adyice, 
his  wayward  mistress  had  insisted 
upon  riding  to  hounds  that  day  for 
the  first  time. 

As  the  widow  gazed  (outside  the 
charmed  circle,  whose  limits  she 
eould  not  pass)  at  the  well-set, 
finely-moulded  head,  at  the  neat, 
workmanlike  costume,  at  the  ele- 
gance and  quiet  of  Miss  Elkington's 
whole  turn  out,  she  felt,  for  once  in 
lier  life,  that  she  was  extinguished 
and  outdone. 


She  actually  blushed  in  uneasy 
consciousness  of  her  red  feather,  and 
her  loud  tie ;  of  her  stamping  screw, 
and  of  her  fast  acquaintance.  She 
realized,  at  last,  that  there  was  a 
gulf  between  her  and  the  heiress, 
which  was  as  impassable  as  it  was 
impalpable;  and  the  empty  and 
ratner  impertinent  chaff  of  her  young 
men  adherents  seemed  stale,  flat,  and 
unprofitable,  now  that  she  had  the 
opportunity  of  comparing  that  sort 
of  adulation  with  the  respectful 
homage  which  the  well-bred  courtesy 
of  her  riyal  exacted  and  receiyed. 
Her  hopes  with  regard  to  intimacy 
with  the  Elkingtons  fell  rapidly. 

She  could  hkve  worked  her  way 
with  the  good-natured,  genial  Squire, 
but  that  haughty,  self-possessed 
girl,  she  quailed  under  her  super- 
cilious stare — for  so  she  called  the 
somewhat  amazed  glance  of  the 
heiress,  who  had  hitherto  heard 
much,  but  seen  little  of  the  dashing 
widow,  with  whom  she  now  felt  she 
could  neyer  haye  anything  in  com- 
mon. 

Captain  Blayne  was  not  at  that 
moment  at  his  sister's  side :  she  saw, 
with  admiring  approbation,  with 
what  easy  nonchalance  he  entered 
the  charmed  circle,  and  obtained  an 
introduction  to  the  Squire  and  his 
loyely  daughter.  The  first  step  was 
thus  taken  towards  the  acquaintance 
which  she  so  ardently  desired,  and 
she  knew  that  the  game  was  in  able 
and  willing  hands ;  for  her  brother 
possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  that 
nameless  fEtscination,  which,  wlule  it 
insures  the  smiles  of  women,  is 
looked  upon  with  simulated  con- 
tempt, but  with  inward  jealousy,  by 
the  less  captiyating  of  the  ruder 
sex. 

The  words  '  puppy,  dandy,  butter- 
fly,' were  liberally  applied  to  the 
handsome  captain  by  those  who, 
piquing  themselyes  upon  being  es- 
sentially sportsmen,  looked  upon  the 
appearance  of  ladies,  and  ladies' men, 
in  the  hunting  field,  as  a  wicked 
innoyation.  Captain  Blayne  had  not, 
as  yet,  shown  what  he  was  made  of; 
or  displayed  the  capabilities  of  the 
fine  Irish  mare,  whose  splendid  con- 
dition was  the  admiration  of  those 
learned  in  horse-fiesh,  and  whose 
wild,  fiery  eye  spoke  of  tiie '  lurking 
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deidr  witibin,  which  made  Eate 
O'Sbane  a  valuable  possession  to  a 
fxst-rate  horseman  only. 

'Keep  clear  of  Miss  Elkington's 
horse,  ifyouphaw,  gentlemen/  said 
the  ra&er  fidgety  Sqnire.  'Iwish, 
my  dear  child,  you  wonld  be  per- 
saaded  to  ride  something  less  can- 
tankeroDB  to  meet  hounds.' 

And  Abd-el-Eader,  to  keep  np  the 
characteor  so  ungraciously  bestowed, 
commeneed  a  series  of  capers  and 
pluQges,  as  he  caught  the  first  notes 
of  the  hounds  breaking  cover,  which 
made  the  Squire  turn  pale,  and  the 
gallant  captain  (whose  mare  knew 
that  her  work  was  belore  her,  and 
made  no  waste  of  superfluous  energy 
in  frolic  at  the  cover  side)  draw, 
without  any  intrusive  demonstration, 
a  little  nearer  to  her  bridle  rein. 

As  the  hounds  broke  away  with 
the  melodious  cry,  which*  is  the 
sweetest  music  in  the  ears  of  horses 
and  men,  which  can  wake  the 
echoes  of  the  winter  woods,  the 
huntsman  jumped  his  old  horse 
Whiff,  who  was  rather  stiff  in  his 
joints,  and  required  a  little  humour- 
ing as  to  the  height  of  his  fences, 
over  a  gap  immediately  in  front  of 
the  httle  group,  now  diminished  to 
three  in  numbcor;  which  excited  Miss 
Elkington's  horse  to  such  a  mad- 
dening extent,  that  he  became  restive, 
and  finally  unmanageable ;  and  after 
shaking  his  head  with  a  snort  ot 
defiance  of  the  small  but  determined 
hands,  which  were  equally  bent 
upon  having  Ta  will  of  their  own, 
Aod-el-Eader  followed  the  example 
of  the  hounds,  and  'broke  away, 
lushing  down  the  hill  side  with  the 
fury  and  rapidity  of  a  torrent 
escaping  from  a  temporary  dam. 
Fortunately  for  the  equanimity  of 
the  Master  of  the  pack,  Abd-el- 
Kader's  excitable  temperament  ig« 
nored  the  delights  of  the  chase  so 
far  that  he  did  not  feel  it  incum- 
bent upon  him  to  follow  the  lead 
of  the  nounds,  who  must  in  such  a 
case  have  suffered  from  so  mad  an 
outbreak  on  his  part,  but  struck 
oat  an  original  line,  which  he  seemed 
bent  on  pursuing,  heedless  of  conse- 
quences to  himself  or  his  rider. 

Captain  Bli^yne,  who  was  a  cool, 
calm  young  officer,  not  easily  sur- 
prised out  of  his  presence  of  mind* 


immediately  planned  a  counta> 
evolution,  whoise  pros  he  had  ac- 
cepted, and  whose  cons  he  had 
absolutely  ignored  and  rejected,  be- 
fore the  Squire  had  fully  taken  in 
tiiat  his  daughter  8  horse  was  run- 
ning away,  or  that  he  was  for  the 
lime  being  the  most  miserable  and 
the  most  helpless  of  elderly  gentle- 
men, whose  whole  hope  in  life  was 
dependent  upon  one  reckless  stake. 

Captain  Bkyne  had  determined 
to  race  Abd-el-Kader,  in  a  parallal 
direction,  until  the  superior  strength 
and  speed  of  Eate  0  Shane,  should 
enable  him  to  turn  suddenly  and 
confront  him,  thereby  arresting 
his  course,  before  he  reached  the 
brook  which  ran  through  the  open» 
over  which  he  was  then  galloping 
with  such  determined  speed. 

Mr8.de  Yere,  who,  deserted  by 
her  cavaliers,  had  been  about  to 
return  home  with  her  groom,  did 
not  lose  her  presence  of  mind  either 
on  the  occasion.  She  reined  in  her 
showy  chestnut,  and  hastened  to  the 
Squire's  side,  who,  speechless,  and 
apparently  paralyzed  with  fright, 
was  about  to  put  his  cob  to  his 
speed  to  join  the  desperate  chase. 

'  My  dear  sir,'  she  said  eagerly, 
'  let  me  advise  you.  Be  calm. 
Leave  Miss  Elkington's  rescue  to 
my  brother.  He  will  effect  it,  rest 
assured.  Do  not  attempt  to  follow 
theuL  Do  let  me  persuade  you. 
See,  my  brother  gains  upon  Miss 
ElUngton;  his  horse  is  a  noted 
steeple-chaser ;  your  daughter's  has 
no  chance  against  such  a  stride  as 
thai  He  has  wheeled  round.  He 
is  cutting  her  off  Now  again  they 
are  neck  and  neck.  He  would  not 
stop  her  too  abruptly ;  he  has  hold 
of  her  reins.  Compose  yourself,  my 
dear,  dear  sir. ;  and  let  me  congra- 
tuUte  you.    Wm  EUdngton  is  safe.' 

'Thank  QodI  thank  God!'  said 
the  old  man,  as  he  burst  into  tears, 
3nd  sobbed  like  a  child.  'God  bless, 
your  brother.  Madam,  whoever  he 
IS :  he  is  a  noble  fellow  I  God  bless 
him!  God  bless  himi'  And  then 
the  cob  was  indeed  put  to  his  speed. 
And  with  the  showy  cheanut,  and 
the  red  feather  in  his  wake,  the 
Squire  hastened  towards  the  spot 
where  the  blowing  and  foam-flecked 
steeds  were  standing  quiet  and  al 
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vert,  wbile  a  few  words  were  ex- 
chftDged  between  the  two  who  had 
JDst  ridden  siieh  a  headlong  race,  as 
it  aeemed,  for  life  or  death.  The 
heiieflB  never  locked  handflomer,  or 
moie  fiEMcinaiang,  than  at  that  mo- 
ment Flushed  (and  her  &oe  was 
one  which  a  flnsh  became),  exdted, 
bieathlees,  but  not  in  the  least 
shaken  or  alarmed,  wilih  the  dignity 
that  was  natural  to  her  she  thttoked 
her  deliverer  for  his  timdy  resene. 
Cool,  calm,  awl  eolleeted,  with  the 
desfjest  demonstmtion  of  nefeti  he 
meeived  her  thanks,  while  the 
thought  uppermost  m  his  mind 
was  tkat  EUa  £lkingt(m  was,  with- 
Qut  exeeptini,  the  loveliest  girl  that 
he  had  ever  seen.  If  a  vision  of  her 
reputed  wealth  at  the  same  time 
fished  across  the  retina  of  his 
moital  viskm,  we  wiU  cmly  remark 
npon  that  soore,  that  if  Captain 
Blayne  was  an  Adonis  and  a  hero, 
in  the  eyes  of  every  woman  who 
Qver  listened  to  the  modulated  ao- 
cents,  which  fell  from  a  mouth 
moulded  in  nature's  most  perfect 
cast,  to  the  author,  the  valeM^ 
chambre,  of  his  mental  attributes, 
he  is  but  a  mortal  man  after  all. 

And  thus  the  wish  Ihe  nearest 
the  widow's  heart  was  accomplished, 
an  introduction  to  the  ikmily  at 
Elkingtcm  Priory.  It  grew  and  in- 
creased beyond  her  most  sanguine 
hopes;  and  rumour  went  so  &r  as 
to  state  that  the  pretty  heiress  was 
Qot  altogether  indifferent  to  the 
attentionB  of  her  brother.  Captain 
31ayne;  who  made  the  'cottage'  his 
home  during  his  long  leave,  and  on 
Bon^hunting  days  scarcely  ever 
missed  the  cmpcMrtumty  of  riding 
oret  to  the  Pnory,  or  of  driving 
Mrs.  de  Yere,  whom  Ella  now  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  good-natured 
woman,  but  whose  amusement  (im« 
prudent  EUal)  she  generally  left  to 
tile  Squire,  while  she  talked  and 
laughed,  and  (shall  we  acknowledge 
it?)  ftirUd  with  tte  gallant  omcer 
of  drago(as,  who,  as  znight  be  ima- 
gioed,  was  not  in  any  way  loath. 
As  his  leave  drew  towards  an  end 
he  was,  m  &ct,  \xM  enough,  upon 
the  strength  of  the  encouragement 
given,  to  hazard  a  proposal,  whidi 
was  deehned  in  suen  a  mamier  as 
>K>t  to  pteelude  all  hope. 


'  I  cannot  think  of  marrying  yet, 
Captain  Blayne/  said  the  young 
heiress,  haughtily;  but  there  was  a 
slight  stress  upon  the  last  word, 
wMch  seemed  to  hint  that  when  the 
aospicious  moment  did  arrive,  it 
vroa^  be  as  well  if  it  found  her 
present  com^panion  at  his  post  '  I 
shall  not  thmk  of  manying  Tmtil  I 
am  of  age;  and  that  will  not  be  fior 
two  years  to  coma' 

During  the  spring  and  summer 
months  Captain  Blayne  paid  fre» 
quent  short  visits  to  the  cottage, 
and  the  latter  end  of  August  saw 
him  once  more  located  there  for  his 
long  leave.  Mrs.  de  Yeie  had  in  the 
meanwhile  worked  her  way  so  iu, 
as  to  be  more  than  ioUraUd  by 
Ella,  and  to  be  quite  eflBential  to  the 
Squire,  who  was  fond  of  the  lively 
gossip,  with  which  she  entertained 
hJT%, 

On  one  sumiy  August  aftemoon^ 
Ella  and  her  lover  strolled  together 
on  the  wide  terrace  walk  whidi  was 
aafiladed  by  all  the  windows  of  ail 
the  sitting-rooms  in  the  house. 

'  It  is  very  hot  here,'  at  last  re- 
marked Emast  Blayne;  but  as  that 
gallant  officer  had  encountefed  the 
fierce  Indian  sun  wilh  impunity, 
and  his  hardy  ocnstitutimi  been  none 
the  worse  for  it,  we  must  be  par* 
doned  if  we  hold  the  assertion  that 
he  was  inconvenienced  by  those 
mild  August  sunbeams,  in  polite 
disbelief. 

'  I  like  it,' was  the  lady's  reply,  who 
perhaps  knew  for  certain  what  we 
have  only  hinted  at,  that  her  com- 
panion only  wished  for  an  (^por- 
tunity  of  forsaking  their  rather 
public  promenade  for  one  of  a  more 
sequestered  kind.  '  1  like  it ;  it 
cannot  be  too  hot  for  me/  she  added, 
taking  off  her  hat,  and  letting  the 
sun  play  amongst  the  thick  tresses 
of  hair,  which  on^  wanted  more 
decided  hues  to  make  it  perfectly 
beautiful.  '  It  was  somewhat  of  too 
dead  a  brown/  young  ladies,  her 
contempormes — who  of  course  were 
the  best  judges  in  such  a  delicate 
question— said ;  but  however  that 
may  have  been  Captain  Blayne  would 
have  been  very  gkd  to  have  had  a 
look  of  the  silken  appendage  to  take 
baakwith  him  that  afternoon ;  asan 
outward  sign  of  the  fiK70ur  in  which 
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he  beliered  (and  cot  withoat  reasoo) 
that  he  was  held  in  the  heart  of  the 
young  heireBs  to  the  Priory,  and  to 
a  dear  forty  thousand  a  year,  which 
we  belieye  made  a  yery  piet^  hack- 
ground  (and  upon  our  wcnxl  and 
honour,  and  in  the  unromantio  cha- 
zacter  of  vaht-de-ehambre  to  the 
young  man's  mental  attributes,  we 
assert  it  only  a  background)  to  the 
picture  of  conjugal  felicity,  which 
had  lately  dawned  u^n  the  imagi- 
nation of  that  aspirmg  captain  of 
drngoons. 

«  As  it  was  not  probable,  that  so 
precious  a  gift  would  be  made  under 
the  supervision  of  four  footmen  in 
scarlet  plush,  who  were  remoTing 
the  luncheon  from  the  dinmg-room, 
or  of  the  Squire  and  the  widow, 
who  entertained  each  other  in  the 
library,  the  tactics  of  the  young 
man  were  to  effect,  at  all  hassards,  a 
retreat  to  the  conventional  shady 
grove,  in  which  lovers  have  chosen 
to  walk  from  the  beginning,  and  in 
which,  they  will  most  probably 
choose  to  walk  until  the  end  of  time. 

But  if  the  tactics  proved  so  four 
successful  that  they  allured  the  lady 
from  the  terrace,  where  she  'liked 
the  heat,*  they  did  not  appear  to 
have  progressed  fax  towards  gaining 
the  fortress  besieged,  for  at  tiie  ena 
of  their  walk  in  that  secluded  and 
convenient  spot,  the  last  remark 
which  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  same 
lady  was  that '  she  detested  shade.' 

The  widow's  pretty  ponies  had 
Teason  to  remember  that  notable 
sentence,  for  the  temper  of  the 
young  dragoon  was  considerably 
ruffled  as  he  drove  his  sister  home, 
and  the  high-spirited  animals  re- 
sented tiie  unusual  rough  treatment 
which  they  received  to  such  an 
extent  that  if  they  were  not  running 
away  aU  the  way  home  they  were 
doing  something  which  had  very 
much  that  appearance. 

'  She  detests  shade,  does  she?' 
said  the  captain  to  himseH  'And  I 
detest  humbug.  Upon  my  soul,  if  s 
too  bad!' 

Now  if  Captain  Blayne  thought 
Ella's  conduct  towards  himself  too 
bad,  there  were  perhaps  private 
reasons  for  his  doing  so.  There 
existed,  no  doubt,  some  secret  sacred 
even  from  the  vakt-de-^hambre,  and 


which  he  has  not  the  power  of  open- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  public  onri- 
oflity.  All  that  he  can  assert  upon 
the  matter  is,  that  it  is  a  phrase 
seldom  out  of  the  young  man's 
month ;  so  we  must  suppose  him, 
upon  his  own  showing,  to  be  the 
victim  of  ^ome  more  than  human 
consummation  of  iniquity — some  in- 
visible league  of  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness preserving  the  incognito  of  the 
convenient  neuter '  it/ 

Does  it  freeze  on  a  hunting  motn- 
ing,  the  neuter  is  anaigped  at  the 
awM  tribunal  of  his  private  judg- 
ment, and  pronounced,  'too  badf 
does  his  indulgent  &tbeir  decline  to 
devote  the  half  of  his  yearly  income 
to  the  settlement  of  Toung  Hopefol's 
jewelry  bill,  the  aspect  of  the  neuter 
becomes  terrible  indeed,  the  black 
clouds  of  destiny  are  thereby  repre* 
sented,  and  the  thunderer  Jove  is 
cidled  upon  to  register  and  endorse 
the  fact,  that  it  is  indeed  '  too  bad.' 
If  a  girl  declined  or  evaded  his  suit, 
a  trifd  which,  it  was  true,  he  had  not 
often  experienced,  the  depths  of  the 
neuter's  maligniiy  no  mortal  could 
be  supposed  capable  of  sounding. 

The  temper  of  the  dragoon  suf- 
fered considerably  from  this  pressure 
of  untowBod  circumstance,  and  the 
pretty  widow  found  her  younger 
brother's  society  anything  but  agree- 
able, during  the  silent  meal,  to 
which,  notwithstanding  his  mom- 
ing's  disappointment,  it  must  be 
admitted  thai  he  did  ample  justice. 
Perhaps  he  was  too  well  accustomed 
to  the  caprice  of  the  young  heness, 
to  put  down  the  snub  direct  which 
she  had  given  him  that  afternoon  for 
more  thfm  it  was  worth. 

If  he  had  raised  his  eyes  a  little 
oftener,  or  with  greater  interest,  from 
his  well-furnished  plate  (Mrs.  de 
Yere  kept  a  first-rate  cook,  whose 
wages  were  punctually  paid),  he 
might  have  observed  a  tnumphant 
sparkle  in  the  widow's  black  eyes, 
and  a  slight  nervous  flutter,  which 
betrayed  imusual  emotion  of  some 
sort,  which  had  her  brother  even 
not  been  too  preoccupied  or  too 
sulky  to  notice,  ne  would  have  been 
far  fKOOi  attributing  to  the  right 
cause. 

She  looked  particularly  handsome 
that  evening,  lor  she  was  richly 
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dressed,  and  was  a  vomaa  whom 
diefis  became.  The  sheeny  folds  of 
lier  peach-coloured  silk,  and  the 
sparkle  of  the  diamonds  on  her 
plmnp  white  hands,  gave  her  a 
brilliant,  showy  look;  while  Madame 
Bachel  herself  may  hare  been  sus- 
pected of  haying  had  something  to 
do  with  the  bloom  of  her  complexion 
which  was  bright  and  glowing,  like 
that  of  a  Hebe  of  eighteen. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  attrac- 
tions, however,  there  was  something 
about  her  unpleasantly  suggestiye 
of  a  handsome  reptile :  a  beautiful 
spotted  snake,  a  gorgeous  foreign 
lizard,  a  toad  with  the  mythi^ 
jewel  crowning  its  repulBive  head; 
something  to  admire  at  a  distance, 
a  splendid  creature,  but  eugh! 
no  nearer  if  you  please;  the  very 
sheen  being  su^^astiye  of  venom, 
and  the  sparkle  of  the  forked  tongue, 
fit  emblem  of  the  tongue  of  ye- 
nomouB  human  nature,  at  whose 
hideous  aspect  the  stoutest  heart 
has  been  known  to  tremble  and 
tumpala 

If  the  comparisons  we  have  made 
sound  somewhat  invidious  when  ap- 
plied to  so  comely  a  dame,  we  own 
to  a  certain  amount  of  prejudice 
against  her,  in  the  moment  of  suc- 
cess, when  her  artfully-laid  schemes 
are  on  the  point  of  triumphant  re- 
alization. As  adversity  is  the  test 
of  friendship,  prosperity  gauges  the 
extent  of  human  antipathy  or  dis- 
like. I  see  my  enemy  in  Ihe  hands 
of  the  Philistines,  or  struggling  in 
the  deadly  embrace  of  a  master  in 
the  art  of  garotting,  and  I  am  ready 
to  extend  the  right  hand  of  £b11ow- 
ship,  and  to  pensh  in  his  defence  o;i 
the  spot  I  see  him  on  the  pinnacle 
for  which  we  are  all  striving,  and 
in  the  struggle  to  gain  which,  we 
get  so  many  more  buffets  than 
thanks,  the  pinnacle  of  success,  and 
my  enmity  rises  to  summer  heat; 
while  I  respond  heartily  to  my  friend 
Miss  Yeijnioe's  ibvourite  reading  of 
the  sacred  psalmist,  in  which  she 
associates  all  worldly  prosperity 
with  the  state  of  those  who  flourished 
in  his  time;  as  she  ends  by  sen- 
tentiously  assuring  you  '  like  a 
green  bay  tree.'  In  fact,  she  reads 
this  verae  with  such  terrible  em- 
phasis, when  it  occurs  in  the  service 


of  the  church,  that  the  gentleman 
who  made  his  fortune  in  the  taUow 
trade,  and)  to  whom  the  .  chuich- 
wardens  have  assigned  a  better  pew 
than  her  own,  takes  it  as  a  personal 
insult,  and  feels  inclined  to  quarrel 
with  his  prayer-book,  for  giving  his 
arch  foe  the  opportunity  of  endors- 
ing a  sentiment, so  httlein accordance 
with  his  personal  opinions  on  tiie 
subject  of  worldly  success. 

To  return  to  the  lady  whom  we 
have  ungraciously  left,  in  the  shim- 
mer of  her  jewels  and  her  silks, 
lingering  over  dessert  in  the  society 
of  her  uncompanionable  brother,  we 
are  bound  to  make  the  revelation 
which  fell  upon  the  resolute  heayrt 
of  that  young  officer  like  a  blow, 
but  for  which  the  reader  will  have 
been  prepared  by  the  opening  part 
of  the  present  chapter.  Had  <^p- 
tain  Blayiie  been  less  occupied  with 
his  own  '  urgent  private  a^airs,'  he 
might  have  guessed  from  Mrs.  de 
Vere's  restless  demeanour  that  she 
had  something  of  importance  to  coqx- 
municate. 

She  walked  from  the  table  to  the 
window,  and  from  the  window  back 
to  the  table,  and  then  placing  her 
jewelled  hand  upon  her  brother's 
shoulder,  she  began  in  the  false  ral- 
lying accents,  in  which,  could  a  cat 
speak,  one  could  fancy  it  addressing 
its  little  panic-stricken  victim,  while 
in  the  pangs  of  impending  torture 
and  death. 

'  You  did  not  propose  to  Miss 
Elkington  to-day,  did  you,  Ernest, 
dear?' 

'  What's  that  to  you?'  was  the 
ungracious  reply ;  '  it  really  is  too  had 
to  come  and  pump  a  fellow  in  this 
sort  of  way.  What  can  it  be  to  you, 
Harriet,  whether  I  did  or  not?' 

'  Not  much  to  me,  Ernest,  but 
a  good  deal  to  you:  whether  the 
heiress  of  forty  thousand  a  year,  ac- 
cepted or  refused  a  pennyless  young 
captain  of  dragoons,  w,  I  should 
have  thought,  a  Dact  of  some  httle 
importance,  in  which  the  young 
man's  only  sister,  might  be  supposed 
to  take  some  passing  interest  At 
all  events,  /  do  not  think  it  a  ques- 
tion of  so  httie  moment,  and  on  my 
own  account  did  not  hesitate  to 
secure  so  pleasant  an  addition  to 
my  yearly  iacome.' 
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As  Grhe  said  tiiis  sbo  placed  her 
hand  once  more  on  her  brotiier's 
shonlder;  the  peach-colonred  silk 
glittered  in  the  setting  sun,  and  the 
widow's  eyes  shone  with  mischieyons 
lustre,  while  after  a  little  pause  she 
added,  '  /  have  consented  to  marry 
Mr.  ElkirtfftonJ 

If,  according  to  tiie  conventional 
phrase,  an  esurthquake  had  shaken 
Captain  Blayne  from  his  lounging 
position,  he  could  not  have  appeared 
more  hopelessly  bewildered  and 
terrified,  than  he  did  when  his  sister 
had  pronounced  the  slowly  articu- 
lated sentence  just  quoted—'  I  haye 
consented  to  marry  Mr.  Elkington.' 

When  the  power  of  speech  re- 
turned, the  only  comment  he  made 
was,  'The  deuce  you  havel'  But 
the  fierceness  of  its  ntteranoe  stag- 
gered even  the  widow,  and  brought 
a  slight  flush  to  her  usually  imper- 
turbable countenance. 

'  I  cannot  give  it  up  for  your  sake ; 
if  you  are  going  to  marry  the  heiress, 
a  jointure  of  throe  thousand  will 
hardly  be  missed,  out  of  an  income 
of  forty  thousand  a  year ;  so  go  in 
and  win  as  I  have  done,  Ebiest,'  she 
added  with  a  laugh,  at  which  her 
more  reiined  brother  shuddered  as 
well  as  frowned.  We  must  do  him 
the  justice  to  own  that  he  loyed 
Ella  yeiy  dearly  for  herself,  and  that 
to  hear  her  spoken  of  as  an  object 
of  barter  janed  his  best  feelings, 
and  made  him  for  the  moment  hate 
the  woman,  who  stood  before  him 
glittering  and  triumphant,  in  her 
diamon(£  and  her  silks. 

But  if  his  feelings  on  l^e  occasion 
were  fierce  and  vindictiye,  we  con 
imagine  the  depth  of  the  bittcmoss, 
which  stirred  Ella's  soul,  when  her 
father  with  much  hesitation,  and 
with  a  final  burst  of  tears,  broke  to 
his  daughter  and  heiress,  the  fact  of 
his  in^nded  marriage  with  the 
widow,  Mrs,  de  Vere. 

She  stood  calm,  and  apparently 
passionless,  for  a  minute,  until  she 
had  fully  taken  in  the  terrible  truiii, 
and  then,  witii  white  lips,  and  dry, 
burning  eyes— for  her  Mher's  tears 
could  not  move  her  ^then  —  she 
said— 

'  Father,  it  cannot  be.' 

'It  must  be,  my  dear.  I  could 
not  go  back  from  my  word.    I  am 


an  old  man  now;  and  should  yoti 
eyer  leave  me,  I  shall  be  a  lonely 
old  man.  Mrs.  de  Vere  is  reey  good 
to  me ;  do  not  make  me  miserable  by 
opposition,  I  beg  and  pray.  Eveiy- 
thin^  is  arranged  for  the  marriage, 
and  it  must  go  on.' 

According  to  the  habit  of  weak 
natures,  the  poor  old  man  spoke  as 
though  he  were  a  paasiye  instrumeDt 
in  the  hand  of  fate;  and  as  tiiough 
he  himself  had  not  set  the  ball  a 
rolling,  and  were  not  resjjMnsible  for 
the  course  it  took.  But  in  coarmxm 
with  weak  natures  too,  he  possessed 
the  characteristic  of  obstiiiaey;  and 
Ella  knew  that  with  all  his  deep 
affection  for  her,  that  to  hc^  to 
move  him  from  his  steadfiet  pur- 
pose, was  a  hopeless  and  impossible 
task. 

If  there  was  bittoniess  in  the  tone 
in  which  she  said, '  No,  fiither,  I  will 
neyer  make  you  miserable,  and  may 
you  neyer  liye  to  repent  ttie  step 
you  are  about  to  take/  it  was  but 
the  faint  echo  of  the  bitterness  which 
raged  in  her  own  heart,  as  she 
thought  of  another  mistress  at  Elk- 
ington, and  such  a  mistress  as  Mrs. 
de  Vere.  The  love  which  she  enter- 
tained for  that  lady's  brotiier  (and 
that  it  was  loye  we  may  assure  the 
reader  in  the  sbrict  confidence  of  a 
tete-a-teU)  did  not  mollify  her  feel- 
ings in  the  least  with  regard  to  the 
widow  herself.  Indeed  it  made  it 
doubly  bitter  to  remember,  with  a 
pang,  that  had  she  not  found  his 
sodety  so  ftscinating  and  beguiling, 
her  father  might  neyer  haye  fiillen 
into  the  trap  so  artfully  prepared, 
and  into  which  she  herself  had  stum- 
bled with  such  ready  haste. 

And  if  her  foc^ngs  were  those  of 
uncontrollable  jealousy,  when  the 
idea  of  an  interloper  in  her  home,  of 
a  riyal  in  the  rule  which  had  been  so 
absolute  and  unquestioned,  had  first 
been  presented  to  her,  they  rose  into 
those  of  passionate  hate,  when,  after 
a  year  passed  in  strife  wit^  a  nature 
as  strong  and  ambitious  as  her  omi, 
the  iJEtct  was  announced  to  her  that 
it  was  possible  that  her  stepmother 
might  shortly  present  the  house  of 
Elkington  with  a  son  and  heir. 

This  was  a  contingency  of  which, 
in  her  wildest  jealousy,  she  had 
neyer  dreamt.  She  who  had  reigned 
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foA  raled  heiiess  of  Elkington  for 
one-and-twenty  years,  to  be  swindled 
of  her  inheritence,  ousted  from  her 
throne,  by  the  child  of  a  stepmother 
whom  she  hated — a  child  who  would 
be  called  her  brother.  She  flung 
herself  passionately  on  the  ground, 
in  a  deluge  of  tears.  She  had  fled  to 
her  own  private  and  particular  gar- 
den, into  which  no  one  yentured  to 
follow  or  molest  her,  since  the  moods 
of  the  heiress  had  become  a  subject 
of  comment  and  observation  in  the 
housa  There,  in  the  shade,  upon 
the  velvet  tuif,  with  the  splash  of 
the  fountain  and  the  songs  of  the 
birds  in  her  maddened  ears,  Ella 
gave  free  vent  to  the  anguish  of  her 
soul,  and  utterance  to  convulsive 
sobs,  which  appeared  to  rend  and 
tear  the  slight  frame  to  the  very 
centre. 

The  tuif  was  so  smooth  and  soft, 
that  the  sound  of  approaching  foot- 
steps was  not  heard,  and  before  Ella 
could  spring  to  her  feet,  or  gather 
up  the  tresses  of  hair,  which,  es- 
caped from  the  net  which  held  them, 
were  scattered  in  dire  oonfrision  al- 
most to  her  feet,  she  was  surprised 
by  the  presence  of  an  intruder  on 
her  privacy,  and  that  intruder  was 
Captain  Blayne ! 

He  had  arrived  at  an  inauspicious 
moment,  for  Miss  Elkington  was 
not  one  who  could  bear  a  witness  to 
her  agony  and  humiliation.  It  was 
a  generous  motive,  nevertheless, 
which  had  caused  hun  to  seek  her 
there.  He,  too,  had  heard  the  news 
which  had  blanched  her  cheek,  and 
filled  her  heart  with  bitterness ;  and 
witii  an  impulse  of  love  which  he 
could  not  restrain  he  had  hastened 
to  her  side,  to  renew  and  confirm  his 
expressions  of  attachment,  to  prove 
that  the  news,  so  unwelcome  to  both, 
had  wrought  no  change  in  him. 

He  found  EUa  in  no  mood  to  ap- 
preciate hia  generosity,  or  to  listen 
to  his  love  story.  She  angnly,  al- 
most fiercely,  bade  him  leave  her  to 
herself;  she  reproached  him,  with 
bitterness,  for  intruding  on  her  pri- 
vacy ;  and  concluded  with  the  words, 
'Henceforth,  Captain  Blayne,  we 
must  be  as  strangers  to  one  an- 
other.' 

'  As  you  like,  Miss  Elkington,'  he 
said,  stung   to  the  quick   by  her 


words ;  and  raising  his  hat,  he  would 
hare  left  her  as  atoiptly  as  he  came ; 
but  one  glance  at  those  tear-stain^ 
cheeks,  at  the  downcast,  swollen  eye- 
lids, at  the  i)oor  tangled  hair,  towards 
which  the  small  hands  furtively 
wandered,  in  the  restlessness  of  mor- 
tified pride,  made  his  heart  bleed  for 
the  only  woman  he  had  ever  loved ; 
and,  with  a  sudden  impulse,  he 
turned,  and  drawing  her  towards 
him,  said,  'Ella!  Ella!  do  not  send 
me  away ;  who  has  a  better  right  to 
protect  you  than  I?' 

So  you  see  that  the  young  soldier's 
heart  was  in  the  right  place,  and  if 
the  profession  of  his  love  was  mixed 
with  a  little  harmless  braggadocio,  we 
must  remember  that  it  was  the  lan- 
guage of  his  ^profession,  and  in  the 
defence  of  aggrieved  weakness  that 
he  proclaimed  war.  Ella  had  been 
no  woman,  could  she  have  listened 
unmoved  at  such  a  moment  to  words 
of  sympathy  from  beloved  lips.  Heir 
head  drooped  for  a  moment  on  his 
shoulder,  she  felt  the  throbbings  of 
the  heart  that  loved  her  so  truly  and 
well ;  but  she  meant  it  for  afiuewell 
caress:  with  a  perverted  view  of  her 
position,  she  l(X)ked  upon  herself  as 
humiliated,  disgraced;  and  in  low 
accents,  which  were  frill  of  the  bit- 
terness of  her  heart,  she  said,  '  But 
for  your  sister,  Ernest,  I  would 
never  have  sent  you  away,  but,  as  it 
is,  we  can  only  be  strangers  to  one 
another— good-bye !' 

And,  with  a  passionate  sob,  she 
broke  from  him,  although  her  heart 
was  breaking  as  she  did  it,  and  flew 
to  her  own  ro<»n,  where  she  remained 
for  the  rest  of  the  day.  When  she 
joined  the  family  party  at  dinner- 
time, she  was  calm,  stony,  composed, 
and  heard,  without  the  slightest  out- 
ward sign  of  emotion,  that  Captain 
Blayne  had  appeared  and  diasip- 
peaied  as  suddenly  as  he  came, 
'  leaving  no  message,*  his  sister 
added,  pointedly, '  for  any  on&' 

She  wished  Ella  to  conclude  that 
he  had  slighted  and  neglected  her, 
and  that  the  possible  difference  in 
her  position  was  the  cause  of  his 
coldness. 

But  Ella  knew  better  than  this, 
and  the  shaft  fell  harmless  at  her 
feet    She  answered,  coldly — 

'  Captain  Blayne  was  no  doubt  of 
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the  opinion,  that  a  message  through 
a  thiid  party  would  be  superfluous, 
after  the  mterview  which  he  had 
with  me  alone.  Perhaps  your  ready 
wit,  in  coupling  it  with  his  sudden 
departure,  will  supply  the  missing 
link.  If  not,  I  haye  tiie  honour  to 
inform  you,  that  your  brother  was 
so  good  as  to  make  me  a  proposal, 
which  I  was  considerate  enough  to 
decline.' 

Was  it  possible  that  this  calm, 
self-possessed  girl,  who  looked  like 
a  glassy  lake  on  a  still  day,  was 
capable  of  the  stormy  outburst  of 
passion  in  which  we  lately  surprised 
her?  Is  it,  indeed,  true,  that  the 
still  waters  run  deepest,  and  that 
underneath  an  unruffled  surface,  the 
turbulent  soul  hoards  the  concen- 
trated strength,  that  could  not  be 
released  without  danger  to  itself  and 
otheiB? 

Day  after  day  of  weary  expecta- 
tion, passed  over  that  unhappy  fiEunily 
party;  while  each  member  of  it  car- 
ried a  load  at  his,  or  her  heart  which 
the  expected  event  would  either  bit- 
terly increase,  or  altogether  remove. 
The  Squire  wished  as  ardently  that 
his  expected  child  might  prove  a 
girl,  as  his  wife  did  that  she  might 
live,  the  happy  mother  of  a  son,  who 
would  put  tiie  reins  of  power  into 
her  hands  for  many  years  to  come. 
His  remorse,  for  the  injury  he  had 
done  his  daughter,  was  bitter  and 
constant,  and  it  had  aged  and  broken 
him,  until  he  was  hardly  to  be  re- 
cognized for  the  same  man. 

'  The  weariest  day  must  have  an 
end  at  last,'  and  time  brings  in  its 
hand  the  solution  of  every  riddle 
which  fjftte  gives  us  to  puzzle  out. 
In  the  afternoon  of  that  November 
morning,  which  we  described  in 
the  commencement  of  the  story, 
Ella,  who  had  been  visiting  the  poor, 
and  carrying  little  dainties  to  the 
sick  and  aged,  which  were  all  the 


sweeter  as  coming  &om  loving  and 
beloved  hands,  met  a  groom  riding 
furiously  in  the  direction  of  the 
county  town. 

She  knew,  instinctively,  what  his 
errand  must  be,  and  she  turned  pale 
and  fiEunt:  a  few  hours  more,  and 
her  fjftte  wUl  be  decided. 

'  Oh,  miss,'  said  a  woman  to  whom 
she  had  been  talking  about  an  ailing 
child—'  oh,  miss,  we  do  all  pray,  to 
be  sure,  that  it  may  not  be  a  son  and 
arl' 

'  A  son  and  heir ! — a  son  and  heir!' 
said  the  young  lady,  musiDgly,  as 
she  threw  off  her  hat  and  ^awl; 
and  then,  flinging  herself  on  her 
knees,  with  the  whole  strength  of 
her  passionate  soul,  she  also  prayed 
that  it  might  not  be  a  son  and  heir. 

She  dined  with  her  &ther  that 
evening  once  more  alone — the  poor, 
bent,  ttbddened  old  manl  She  was 
lively,  even  gay,  to  cheer  him,  she 
said  to  herself —to  console  him,  who, 
if  he  had  injured  her,  had  also  lost 
his  own  happiness  in  the  venture, 
and  who  was  still  her  dear  £a.ther, 
whom  she  would  have  once  more  for 
a  little  time  to  herself. 

They  both  sat  up  till  late,  the  ao- 
counis  of  the  invalid  being  duly  ren- 
dered from  time  to  time  by  Mrs. 
EUdngton's  maid.  The  last  report, 
before  they  retired  for  the  night, 
was,  that  her  lady  was  comfortable, 
and  hoped  they  would  all  go  to  bed. 
The  ola  man's  Imnd  shook,  and  his 
voice  faltered,  as  he  bade  his  daughter 
'  good  night,'  but  she  was  calm  and 
unmoved.  She  went  to  bed  and  to 
sleep,  while  her  fate  trembled  in  the 
balance.  A  white  face  met  her  gaze 
as  she  opened  her  eyes  in  the  morn- 
ing light,  and  white  lips  murmured 
the  words — 

'  Mrs.  EUdngton  is  dead,  ma'am.' 

'And  the  child T  said  a  hollow 
voice,  sick  with  apprehension,  in 
reply  — '  And  the  child !' 


(To  he  continued,) 
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A  COUBT  LYRIC. 
iSp  X  Countrs  inquire* 

A  KEEN  east  mad  is  blowing,— -I  can  fed  the  nipping  air 
Though  Pm  safe  ^thin  my  sanctum,  deep  ensconced  within  my  chair ; 
So  Jones  bring  in  no  callers,  for  I  will  not  be  at  home 
Not  eyen  to  an  empeior  or  his  Holiness  of  Bome. 
Heap  coals  in  plenty  on  the  fire,  and  wheel  the  table  ronnd ; 
The  only  place  in  all  the  hotise  where  peace  is  to  be  found. 
You  hear,  I'm  not  to  be  disturbed  by  either  kith  or  kin. 
Be  sure  I  have  the  letter-bag  the  moment  it  comes  in. 
There's  Hector  scratehing  9X  the  door— quick,  drive  the  brute  away ' 
Why,  what  a  wound  1  yon  poor  blind  hound, — No,  Jones^  we'll  let  him 

stay: 
There,  stietch  yourself  at  ease,  old  friend !  Down,  down,  sir,  make  no  riot! 
Jones,  mind  and  shut  the  doable  doors — ^I  will  have  peace  and  quiet 

I  cannot  understand  it,  but  I  feel  a  cup  too  low. 

As  if  some  horrid  nuisance  I  should  have  to  undeigo ; 

A  sort  of  brooding  silence,  as  when  Nature's  self  is  dumb, 

A  huflli  before  the  tempest  as  it  gathers  strength  to  come. 

It  may  be  but  a  whisper— the  omens  are  but  small ; 

I  can  feel,  before  I  see  it,  the  handwriting  on  the  wall ; 

My  wife  is  bland  as  summer-air,  without  a  fume  or  fret. 

My  daughters  all  are  duteous— my  sons  are  not  in  debt ; 

Still  I  own  a  grave  suspicion,  though  I  hate  to  note  it  down. 

Of  a  something  like  conspiracy  to  drag  me  up  to  town ; 

To  join  the  hurly-burly  .they've  assurance  to  call  '  sport,' 

And  that  I'm  to  grace  the  levee,  and  mamma's  to  go  to  court ! 

And  the  girls  to  be  presented  with  their  furbelows  and  lace. 

Just  to  stare  a  modrat  woman  for  an  instant  in  the  fiice ; 

And  I'm  to  pay  the  piper,  and  look  as  calm  and  cool 

As  if  I  had  not  gone  express— express  to  play  the  fool ! 

From  my  own  estate  ejected,  to  be  hustled  and  be  hurried. 

Because  a  Prince  and  Princess  have  resolved  on  being  married ; 

I'm  sure  I  wish  them  eveiy  good,  I'm  certain  none  would  doubt  it. 

When  they've  been  married  twenty  years  they'll  know  much  more  about  it. 

fl 

Oh!  for  the  times!  thegoodold  times— the  days  when  I  was  young; 

When  good  blood  spoke  good  English,  nor  debased  the  mother  tongue ; 

We'd  peasants,  yeomen,  gentlemen,  but  neither  '  mufb'  nor  '  swefis,' 

But  honest  frieze,  and  sound  broad  cloth,  not  Folly's  cap  and  bells. 

The  times  are  clearly  out  of  joint,  I  see  no  signs  of  grace ; 

Why,  sons  will  smoke  their  '  mUd  cigars '  right  in  their  mother's  fBuce ; 

And  daughters  must  go  here  and  there,  and  must  do  this  and  that, 

Plam  men  like  me  can  never  see  the  folly  th^d  be  at. 

Boys  dare  to  boast  of  loyalty  without  a  grain  within : 

Can  they  be  loyal  to  the  Crown  who  call  the  coinage  '  tin?* 

Whene'er  /  named  my  &ther  I  used  to  call  him  so, 

But  now  the  word's  we  '  Governor'  or  anything  thafs  low; 

And  when  they  want  to  cozen  us,  they  boldly  caal  us  '  Bricks,' 

As  though  our  hearts  had  been  baptized,  like  Thetis'  son,  in  Styx ; 

That  woman  did  her^work  l^  halves,  so  stiU  the  urchin  feels. 

She  dipp'd  his  head,  perhaps  his  hsKct,  but  thought  not  of  his  heels. 
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The  wind,  Fm  snie,  is  chopping  round,  I  certainly  feel  better. 
Ill  give  Ihe  fire  a  ronsing  poke,  and  then  complete  my  letter. 
That  Burely's  not  the  luncheon  bell,  and  yet  the  clock's  at  two: 
Well,  Time's  quite  right  to  run  away,  'tis  all  he  has  to  do. 
IVe  got  my  three  good  hours  of  grace — I'll  stretch  them  out  to  four. 
Now  what* s  the  hurry-scurty  there,  along  that  oonidor  ? 
That  rustle  and  that  titter,  ih&i  sound  of  smothered  laughter, 
A  man  can't  even  turn  his.head  but  all  the  troop  flock  after. 
Now  ail  the  crew  are  whispering.    Here  comes  a  knock  quite  low : 
'  Papa,  my  dear,  may  we  oome  in?*  I  long  to  thunder,  'No !' 
But  I  think  111  eiroomTOKt  them  yet-^so  in  the  blandest  tone, 
'  Why  not  just  now  I  think,  my  loves,  I  wish  to  be  atone.' 
I'm  sure  I  thought  I'd  laid  the  ghoet^  but  now  'tis  yeiy  plain 
Th^re  but  to  speak  aad  there  it  is  as  kzge  as  life  againt 


Men  may  question  of  ckurro^vnoe,  alack  and  well«^y  1 
Too  well  I  know  what  women  think — ^the  veffy  wvnds  the/U  say ; 
The  castiflB  they've  been  buildiag^the  harping  on  one  stiing 
About  a  doktful  winter  aad  a  veiy  cheerftil  sailing ; 
And  of  all  the  foolish  people  who  have  just  run  up  to  town. 
And  of  all  the  idle  gossip  they've  contzived  to  smuggle  down; 
All  their  stuff  about '  Poaiticm,'  and  '  Sodety'a  great  claims ' 
To  me  who  am  a  country  squire,  and  not  a  Squire  of  Dames ! 
'The  boys  too  will  thrust  in  then:  oars,  speak  out,  and  there's  the  rub, 
^  They  know  the  snuggest  Pied-d'-terre  and  close  beside  the  Club.' 
Then  comes  a  touch  of  sentiment    It  chances  you  must  know,  sir, 
"Mj  first-bom  is  Allegra,  my  youngest  Fenseroea. 
They  never  yet  belied  their  names,  friends  style  them  Muse  and  Gxace^ 
One  only  gently  strokes  my  hand,  one  flouts  me  in  the  fliee ; 
And  instead  of  standmg  by  me,  as  a  good  wife  ought  to  do, 
'TiB—'  I  think  we  all  iri^uld  like  to  go,  but  leave  it  all  to  you!' 

bero~-I  feel  it  to  my  sorrow, 
so  to-moRow. 


Well,  it's  not  much  use  my  moping  hero — '. 
If  I  don't  meet  the  thing  to-day  I  must  do 


'Time  would  fi«il  me  here  to  chroincle  how  long  I  stood  at  bay. 
But  where  there's  no  resistance,  why  a  man  can't  have  hia  way. 
''Twas  the  sapping  and  the  mining  that  I  had  to  undergo. 
And  the  plotting  and  the  prating  when  I  ventured  to  say^.Na 
JStill  like  an  ancient  Briton  I  bravely  stood  my  ground, 
^ut  cities  oft  must  capitulate  when  close  beleagueied  round. 
[Friends  may  well  enough  despise  me,  all  consistency  disparage. 
When  if  s  Imown  we've  all  oome  up  to  town  to  celebrate  this  maniage. 
And  when  as  loyal  sulgeots  we  sboil  rally  round  the  throne, 
I  should  like  to  see  the  girls  and  boys  that  fairly  match  my  own. 
There's  one  thing  moce  1  will  maintain,  with  heart,  atnd  soul,  and  hand, 
'  The  wisest  man  that  worid  e'er  saw '  was  bom  to  be  trepanned! 
When  we  meet  in  the  Mefa!opoUs,  pray  donH  affect  surpiiee. 
We  can  make  (how  many)  happy;  but  bow  few  can  we  Boake  wise! 
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BALLAD  mSTOET: 
C|e  Jfitit  Ifitintt  af  JSSUM. 

m 

{WUh  an  musttaiioru) 

CABKAHYOirS  ptoud  castle  fhftt  crocus  a  -wild  steeps 
Twice  proud  and  twice  royal,  see,  glassed  in  the  deep; 

Whilst  the  king  em  the  hattlonenfai  nnudDg  alone, 
Thought  makes  twice  a  Tictor  of  foes  oTerthrown. 

As  the  masBhea  the  haltka  thaft  QsiBhcia  gave. 
The  tecjr  of  Edwaii  leeB  gkMed  is  the  imT«. 


'  He  mocked  me  from  Snowdon,  his  momitain  and  tower: 
My  Tassal,  Llewellyn,  he  mocfaed  England's  po^er. 

'  Then  forward  a  fhooaand  liold  axeHmen  I  amt. 
And  o*er  rocks,  thorough  woods,  a  wild  roadway  ibs^mt 

*  My  aimy  marched  freely  yer  mooniaine,  thioagli  "valei^ 
Till  my  sword  zeac^ied  the  heart  of  the  people  of'WalesL 

*  A  brave  foe,  Llewellyn !  he  fell  on  the  iield. 

On  the  soil  loved  so  well  that  he  never  conid  yield. 

'  And  the  towers  of  Ganiarvon  Tve  boilt  amoe  that  day. 
Yet  the  people  frown  on  me — ^they  are  traitors  at  bay/ 


Then  the  king  called  a  page:  '  Now  tell  me»  my  boy« 
How  the  people  of  Cambria  manifest  joy  ?  * 

'  In  each  honse  is  a  harp,'  the  Welsh  page  quickly  said, 

'  And  with  joy  in  the  house,  sire,  the  harp-strings  are  played.' 

'*Tiswell!'  said  the  king:  '  they  have  peace,  they  have  joy. 
Sing  thay  now  V    '  All  are  mute,*  cries  the  Cambrian  boy. 


'  By  the  rood/  awoie  the  king, '  but  their  songs  I  mil  heair : 
Let  Hod  the  Harper  before  me  appear. 

'Ho!  minstrel,  sing  now  what  yoa  Ikt,  80  yoor  Kng, 
like  the  air  of  your  mountains,  be  healthful  and  strong. 

'  I£  logcaito  hold  tiwfh,  for  the  sake  of  traOi  sing 
The  future  Man  me^  im  numbers^  to  bring.* 


To  the  crowned  King  of  England  then,  loudly  and  clear. 
Brave  man,  honest  harper  1  sang  Hoel  the  Seer. 

2  A  a 


856  BaOadmdonf:  Ae  Fbrti  Prince  of  Wales. 

Jn  fhe  night  of  the  fiitare,  O  king!  wonld  you  piy, 
And  know  what  is  known  to  the  bard's  second  sights    \ 

Down  the  Tistas  of  time  you  shall  follow  mine  eye. 
And  see  the  shapes  fonning  where  all  seemeth  night ; 

For  Merlin,  the  sayer  of  sooth  and  of  doom. 

Has  shown  ns  the  oncoming  days  exe  they  come. 

And  I,  throngh  the  night,  when  the  morrow's  wild  mom 
Was  the  last  our  Llewellyn  in  Cambria  lived, 

Sang :  '  As  wind-wrested  trees  from  the  mountains  are  torn,. 
From  the  brow  of  Llewellyn  his  crown  should  be  rived.' 

And  this  harp  still  was  sounding  when  Bluit's  last  fight 

Died  out  like  a  storm  in  the  darkness  of  night 

'  W^tn  Qe  mamp  at  e^fflstitr  fffynSl  d^xngt  an)r  %t  xtnm^p 
in  ft0nXr0n  u  enrnttim  ptijxit  iti^an  %f  cratDti^, 
9nXr  0ur  mauntuiMti  tfie  hixttffintt  xtOr  acMt  tmuTt  %r 
<9f  tb$  prince  fsi^a  ifytOl  rule  o'er  ffyt  itaxmn  HpnnrC/ 


Cried  the  king,  'May  all  Welshmen  now  join  in  your  song, 
Bo^  Harper,  as  title  to  you  shaU  belong. 

'  Bom  of  peace  that  has  followed  the  turmoil  of  war. 
The  people  may  have  what  their  prophet  foresaw.' 

Then  Edward  he  summoned  the  traest  of  queens 
Through  wild  winter's  rugged  and  bitterest  scenes. 

She  came,  Eleanore,  at  her  high  lord's  behest. 

Nor  paused  till  Camarron's  proud  bower  gave  her  resi 

And  such  joy  came  as  ne'er  filled  that  castle  before. 
For  a  new  prince  is  bom  to  the  Queen  Eleanore. 

Then  the  conqueror  summoned  the  marchers  of  Wales, 
Sunmioned  chiefe  from  their  mountains,  the  lords  from  their  vales. 

And  the  people  came  too,  round  the  castle  to  see 
The  king,  and  to  hear  what  the  king  shall  decree. 


First  came,  on  a  terrace  that  o'erlooked  the  throng. 
Alone,  the  king's  harper,  and  rose  loudly  his  song. 

His  words,  as  a  storm  takes  the  sounds  in  the  air. 
The  people  took  np  as  a  national  prayer. 

'  W^m  t^t  muntfi  of  enuUM  jn^tCa  ^msf  sxits  It  tavaaHl, 
in  94fntron  s  €tanhviim  prtoe  ^aXl  be  crotDnelr, 
9ntr  our  mountainir  Qie  btrtfiplace  «ttr  axUle  mxM  ht 
^t  fte  9ri3Mt  to]^o  j^an  rule  o'er  tie  sTtormp  HsmrC . 


Ballad  Hiaiory  :  &e  Fira  Prmee  of  Wala. 

AdTuoed  then  TTing  Edwud,  his  child  taisiiig  high, 
'Whilst  the  Qoeen  Eleanoie  in  her  beaaty  atood  b7.  ' 

'  Behold,'  cried  the  king, '  how  yoor  prophec;  rniiB, 
And  crowns  Prince  of  Wales  this,  the  last  of  yoni  sons. 

'  Bom  on  Cambtia'e  soil,  thui  child  I  decree 
The  first  Prince  of  W^es  crowned  in  London  ehall  be. 

*A  Welshmanl  yonr  mountains  his  oradle  have  been : 
To  Wales  the  qoeen  gare  him.    Lcmg  life  to  the  queen!' 

Frrau  Uie  m^  rose  a  shont,  and  the  women  (bey  smiled : 
'  He  is  oois/ cried  the  marchers— '  oar  prince  and  our  child. 

'  O'er  our  heuis  he  ahall  mle,  o'er  our  MUs  and  onr  Tales: 
Loog  life,  J07,  and  honour  to  oar  Edwabd  of  Wales.' 
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X|TE  were  settled  in  Mnnich  f<xr 
ff  two  years,  a  lacgQi  happy  puty 
of  merry  young  people.  Our  apart- 
ment was  fresh  and  pretty,  the  walls 
and  ceilings  arii8tic»Ily  painted,  its 
situation  central ;  our  servants,  half 
English,  half  Greanao,  good;  our 
time  divided  between  sight-seeing, 
picture-gazing,  church-going,  and 
studying  with,  or  for,  &e  staff  of 
masters  of  music,  painlang,  German, 
&c,,  or  more  learned  professors  of 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Oriental  tongues, 
whose  services  we  had  oommEUoded 
for  prices  that  seemed  to  us  Lon- 
doners ridiculous.  Thus  employed, 
or  aniWdd,  We  hardly  needed  society. 
Nevertheless,  the  beautifiil,  charm- 
ing wife  of  our  nunister  had  intro- 
duced us  to  some  of  the  leading 
German  fiunilies,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  Bavarian  custom,  for  the 
last  comer  to  call  upon  the  residents, 
we  had  left  our  caj^  upon  all  those 
who  constituted  what  is  termed '  the 
Society.'  It  was  some  little  time 
before  we  could  bring  ourselves,  un- 
titled as  we  were,  to  make  the  first 
advances  to  people  of  rank;  but 
afber  all  we  had  heen  long  enough  in 
Germany  to  define  a  German  baron's 
])06ition  accurately,  and  not  to  over- 
estimate a  count ;  for  unless  belong- 
ing to  some  of  tiie  great  fionilies  of 
the  empire,  or  of  the  old  EieihemSi 
these  tities  are  seldom  more  thaa 
equivalent  to  our  esquire,  and  a 
baron  or  count's  position  varies  in 
his  own  country,  like  that  of  the 
oonunoner  here — according  to  his 
fortune,  connections,  or  feushion. 
There  was  no  medium  ten  years  ago 
at  Munich  between  'the  Society' 
composed  of  the  court,  the  diplo- 
matic bodies,  and  all  these  princes, 
counts,  and  barons  —  a  <diarmed 
circle,  into  which  no  professional 
jnan,  such  as  lawyers,  physicians, 
&c,  penetrated — and  the  professors 
and  bourgeoisie.  Now  we  had  seen 
and  known  something  of  professorial 
life,  and  delighted  in  the  cultivated 
minds,  refined  taste  and  feelings  of 
many  a  Herr  Professor;  but  t^eir 
wives  and  daughters,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions,  though    good,   estimable 


women,  had  no  ideas  beyond  the 
household  oaies  and  wcxfc  with 
which  their  hands  were  hardened  and 
tb^  time  oooapied ;  and  we  'could 
not  assimilate  with  them^  and  did 
not  desire  to  see  much  more  oP 
them,  so  that  into  'the  Society'  we 
went 

'  You  win  be  presented  at  court, 
of  course/  said  our  friends.  Alarm- 
ing idea !  to  a  mother  with  so  many 
unmarried  daughters,  who,  with  her 
English  ideas  of  court  costume,  saw 
visiotis  ai  dresses  from  tweiity  to 
thirty  pounds  a-piece.  The  English 
matron,  therefore,  prudentiy  hesi- 
tated. But  two  or  three  months' 
quiet  intercourse  with  the  Bavarian 
world  during  Advent,  when  one 
house  or  another  was  open  to  us  for 
tea  and  conversation  every  day  in 
the  week,  soon  convinced  us  that  if 
we  wished  to  keep  the  footing  we 
had  gained,  to  be  deemed  respect- 
aUe,  and  thoroughly  to  enjoy  the 
coming  gaieties  of  the  carnival,  we 
must  be  presented  at  court.  Ac- 
cordingly the  necessary  preliminaries 
were  arranged,  and  it  was  very  con- 
venientiy  sd^tied  that  our  presenta- 
tion to  King  Max  and  Queen  Marie 
should  take  place  at  the  state  ball 
on  the  15th  of  January,  for  which 
festivity  the  card  of  invitation  duly 
arrived,  including  the  whole  of  what 
the  French  always  termed  our  *  tres 
nombi^use  fisunille.' 

The  least  vain  of  women,  the 
most  indifferent  of  her  sex  to  admi- 
ration, will  confess  to  some  interest 
in  a  wreath  and  ball-dress :  we 
frankly  admitted  to  each  other  im- 
mense anxiety  on  the  subject  In 
the  crowded  rooms  of  St  James's  or 
the  Tuileries  you  may  be  lost 
amongst  numbers,  the  eye  of  royalty 
may  never  chance  to  rest  upon  you 
at  all;  but  at  a Gterman court,  where 
the  monarch,  to  a  certain  extent,  is 
acquainted  with  all  his  guests,  the 
case  is  very  different ;  and  it  was  well 
for  us  that  Bavarian  fashion,  like  the 
French,  prescribed  the  greatest  sim- 

Slicity  for  the  *  young  lady,'  and 
iscountonanced  any  attempt  on  her 
part  to  emulate  the  costliness  and 
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Tnagnifloance  in  dress  of  the  married 
woman,  else,  in  our  desire  to  look 
well,  and  do  honour  to  the  occasion, 
we  might  have  been  led  to  perpe- 
trate some  folly.  Bat  no!  (kesses 
of  the  finest,  freshest  tai-latan  mus- 
lin, "With  Paris  wreaths  of  white 
roses  mixed  with  a  few  green  leaves, 
were  deemed  all  that  was  desirable, 
whilst  the  rich  white  silk  and  head- 
dress of  Honiton  point  and  white 
feathers  well  became  the  still-hand- 
some matron  of  the  party. 

We  were  dressed,  and  had  entered 
that  unrivalled  ball-room  in  the  new 
part  of  the  palace  by  half-past  seven 
o'clock.  Although  it  is  more  than 
ten  years  ago,  the  gay  and  brilliant 
scene  is  fr^h  as  ever  before  me. 
The  proportions  of  that  fine  room, 
its  exquisite  painting  and  decora- 
tions, and  the  beau^  of  its  inlaid 
floor,  would  at  any  other  time  have 
engaged  our  attention;  but  now  the 
groupsof  beautifully-dressed  women, 
the  gay  uniforms  of  the  officers,  and 
the  variety  of  diplomatic  costumes, 
gave  life  and  animation  to  the  scene 
which  ordinary  balls  can  never 
afford. 

The  two  galleries  at  either  end  oi 
the  room  were  crowded  with  spec- 
tators. At  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  room  we 
descried  Madame  de  S******e,  the 
Eussian  ambassadress,  who,  in  the 
absence  of  our  minister  and  his  wife 
from  Munich,  was  to  present  us. 
She  was  a  kind  little  woman,  no 
longer  young,  but  with  remains  of 
very  good  looks;  and  it  was  said, 
that  when  she  was  first  presented  to 
old  King  Ludwig,  he  was  struck 
with  her  appearance,  and  paid  her 
the  doubtful  compliment  of  saying — 

'  If  I  had  seen  you  ten  years  ago, 
rd  have  had  you  painted.' 

Eong  Ludwig's  room  of  beauties 
is  well  known  to  the  British  traveller, 
who  in  his  highlv-moral  character 
is  scandalized  at  being  shown  what 
he  imagines  to  be  por&aits  of  ladies 
of  doubtful  character,  whilst  the  real 
fact  is,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  far-&med  Lola»  whose  picture 
has  long  since  been  removed,  they 
were  most  of  them  of  ladies  of  con- 
dition, Ludwig's  own  daughters-in- 
lAw,  the  wives  of  two  of  our  minis- 
ters, &c.,  amongst  them.     The  fair. 


innocent-looking  &ca  of  a  oertaia 
English  countess,  it  is  true,  was  there, 
but  she  had  been  living  quietly  as 
the  wife  of  a  German  baron  wnen 
that  picture  was  taken.  We  paid 
these  rooms,  which  opened  into  the 
ball-room,  a  visit  in  the  course  of 
the  evening.  Lola's  portrait  was 
still  there  then,  but  veiled  by  a 
green  silk  curtain.  Her  sidings  and 
doinga  were  yet  fresh  in  people's 
memories,  and  one  could  not  ndp 
being  amused,  and  even  sometimes 
sympathizing  with  her  saucy  ways. 
She  waged  war  against  the  Jesuits, 
and  set  at  nought  the  pride  and 
etiquette  of  the  grandees  of  Munichp 
who  in  return  hated  her  most  cor- 
dially, and  never  forgave  her  for 
having  made  their  king  and  thedr 
country  ridiculous  at  a  time  when» 
all  Europe  was  so  seriously  occupied, 
in  1848.  They  even  attributed  the 
revolution,  to  which  they  were  no- 
friends,  to  her,  and  many  a  stoiy  isi 
told  of  the  efifocts  produced  by  her 
f&tal  influence. 

A  certain  upholsterer,  named 
Erebs  (Anylice,  Crab),  whose  ways,, 
like  the  crab  in  the  &ble,  were  per*, 
haps  open  to  remark,  had  been  com- 
missioned by  King  Ludwig  to  funush 
three  rooms  in  her  villa  in  the  Barrer 
Strasse  —  two  sitting-rooms  and  a 
boudoir.  They  were  exquisitely 
fitted  up  with  blue  satin,  gilding^ 
mirrors,  <Sbc. ;  but  when  the  Ml  was 
presented,  12,000  florins  (1000^.),  the 
king  refused  to  pi^  a  charge  that 
seemed  to  lum  monstrous,  aiid  Lola, 
with  the  energy  that  chaiacteriEed 
her,  expressed  her  opinion  by  throw- 
ing something  Tery  considerable  at. 
Ejeb's  head. 

'Madam,'  said  the  offended  up-. 
holstarer,  '  that  will  cost  you  more 
than  if  yon  had  paid  the  x  2,000 
florins,' 

He  immediately  began  circulatmg 
stories  against  her,  and  said  that  Uie 
kiog  was  spending  large  sums  of 
public  money  upon  a  foreigner.  The 
bill  was  paid,  in  the  hopes  of  silencing 
him,  but  not  before  the  seed  was 
sown  which  produced  so  plentiiol  a 
crop  of  unpleasant  results. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  ball- 
room.   It  was  filling  fast,  and  the, 
officers  of  two  regiments  in  the  blue , 
and  white  uidfoxm  of  Bavaria  had 
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already  Tanged  themselTes  behind 
ilie  himdsome  crimson  satin  and  gilt 
&ateml8«  which  are  placed  round  the 
room  about  two  or  three  yards'  dis- 
tance fix>m  the  wall.  The  Bavarian 
ladies  had  stationed  themselves  ao- 
cording  to  their  rank  on  one  side  of 
the  room>  whilst  the  diplomatic 
bodifiB,  and  struigers  and  foreigners, 
were  disposed  in  order  upon  the 
other.  We  had  not  long  to  wait, 
for  royalty  is  «ver  pimctual;  but  if 
we  had  had,  ample  amusement  was 
afforded  by  merely  looking  around 
us.  Here  was  the  ^pe's  nunciOi 
with  purple  silk  stockings  and  close- 
fitting  dress ;  his  clear,  pale  &ce  and 
gentlemanlike  bearing  strongly  oon- 
tiasted  with  the  dark,  swarthy 
-visages  of  his  two  secretaries,  who, 
clad  in  complete  black,  looked  quite 
out  of  place  in  that  gay  scene,  and 
inspired  one  with  a  feeling  of  repul- 
sion; there,  the  Austrian  minister, 
an  Esterhazy,  in  the  simple  mag- 
nificence of  an  Hungarian  magnate, 
his  dark  dress,  relieved  by  jewels, 
looking  distingoished  amongst  the 
zeds  and  blues  and  gold-broidered 
ooats  of  his  neighbours,  and  in  equal 
simplicity,  his  first  atiach^,  in  the 
well-known  white  uniform  of  Aus- 
tria; to  our  right  a  group  of  high- 
bom  officers,  the  light  gr^  and 
green  of  the  Imponal  rifles  of 
Austria,  the  dark  blue  and  red  of 
Prussia  mingling  with  the  Hano- 
Terian  and  Baden  colours;  and  not 
&r  from  them  the  tall  figure  of 
Oount  B— -»,  a  mediatized  prince, 
witii  a  diamond  star  and  orders  of 
the  grand  mastership  of  the  Knights 
of  Malta. 

But  soon  the  doors  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  room  were  thrown  open, 
and,  preceded  by  their  chamber- 
lains, and  followeid  by  their  pages, 
the  king  and  queen  entered,  aocom- 

EBiniedbythe  Prince  and  Princess 
uitpold,  and  Prince  Adalbert,  then 
unmarried,  tiie  youngest  of  King 
Ludwi^s  sons.  King  Max  wore 
the  uniform  of  the  Ghevaux  Legers, 
daik  green  turned  up  with  red, 
which  suited  his  slight  but  some- 
what stiff  figure.  Luitpold,  short, 
phun,  but  with  the  most  charming 
expression  in  the  world,  was  in  the 
dark  blue  of  the  artillery:  Adal- 
bert, tall,  fail,  and  &t,  in  the  light 


blue  of  the  royal  guard.  The  royal 
party  made  the  tour  of  the  rooms. 
The  peers  and  peeresses  of  the 
realm  first  claimed  their  attention,  a 
few  gracious  words  being  spoken  to 
each.  They  then  turned  to  the 
ambassadors  and  their  wives,  and 
when  his  Majesty  reached  us  we 
were  presented  by  Mde.  de  S******e 

in  tms   order:    'Madame  A , 

Mesdemoiselles  ses  filles;'  and  we 
curtded  as  low  as  we  could.  He 
first  addressed  the  married  lady  in 
perfectly  good  English,  asking  how 
she  liked  Munich,  and  various  other 
questions ;  then  turning  to  us,  said, 
'Are  you  fond  of  dancing?'  and  on 
our  responding,  added, 'I  hope  you 
will  have  plenty  this  evening.' 
This  little  ceremony  was  scarcely 
concluded  when,  by  the  same  door 
through  which  we  had  entered, 
came  the  'Old  Court,'  as  it  was 
called,  the  Dowager  Duchess  of 
Leuchtenberg,  the  widow  of  Eugdne 
Beauhamais,  the  Princess  Edward 
of  Saxe-Altenberg,  and  the  King  of 
Qreece  and  his  suite,  then  spending 
tiie  winter  in  Munich.  King  Miax 
immediately  went  forward  and  re- 
ceived his  guistB,  and  as  he  shook 
hands  with  his  royal  brother  in  the 
middle  of  that  large  room,  the  efEect 
was  really  very  striking.  Otho 
wore  the  picturesque  Albanian 
dress,  as  did  several  of  his  suite. 
His  jacket  was  of  light  blue,  richly 
embroidered  in  silver;  the  skirt  of 
the  finest,  whitest  cambric;  his 
dagger  and  sword  hilt  studded  with 
jewels.  Plain  in  face,  with  a  some- 
what sad  expression,  which  passed 
away  when  he  spoke ;  sughtiy 
made,  rather  above  the  middle 
height ;  in  that  dress,  at  least,  he 
was  &r  from  being  the  indgnificant- 
looking  personage  so  many  travel- 
lers are  pleased  to  represent  him. 
One  of  his  suite,  scarcely  less  mag- 
nificent than  the  king,  in  crimscm 
and  gold,  a  fine,  handsome-looking 
man,  attracted  attention.  He*  dis- 
appeared before  many  weeks 
ekpsed,  it  having  been  found  that, 
though  about  me  person  of  his 
sovereign,  he  was  implicated  in  one 
of  tiiose  numerous  conspiracies  or 
intrigues  perpetually  bemg  woven 
about  the  unfortunate  Otha 
King   Max    resumed    his   walk 
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ronnd  the  room,  and  we  weie  pre- 
sented to  the  qneen,  who  was  too 
shy  to  address  us  in  English.  She 
was  a  most  attractiye-looking  little 
person^  and  there  was  a  cha^rm  in 
the  expression  of  her  deep-blue  eye 
which  made  every  one  pronotmoe 
her  handsome,  although  she  was 
fear  from  being  regn^hirly  beautiftd. 
Her  sister-in-law,  the  Princess  Luit- 
pold,  had  greater  pretensions  to 
oeauty,  but  the  Austrian  mouth 
marred  her  charms.  She  is  a  prin- 
cess of  the  G-rand  Ducal  House  of 
Tuscany,  and  on  this  evening  was 
dressed  exactly  like  the  queen,  in 
white -watered  silver  silk,  with 
wreaths  of  roses  and  trimming  of 
the  same  intermixed  with  diamonds, 
which  glittered  among  the  flowers 
like  dewdropfi,  a  toilette  at  once 
simpile  and  rich.  The  Duchess  of 
Lenchtenberg  followed  them,  blaz- 
ing in  diamonds  and  emeralds,  with 
the  remains  of  great  persodal 
beauty;  and,  although  upwards  of 
seventy,  with  a  figure  so  young,  a 
neck  and  shoulders  still  so  fiiir  and 
lounded,  that,  if  you  stood  behind 
her,  you  expected  to  see  a  young 
and  lovely  &ce.  Nothing  could  be 
more  gracious  than  her  reception  of 
us.  She  couTersed  with  us  some 
time,  and  linked  to  the  past,  as  she 
was,  by  all  the  associations  her  hus- 
band's name  inspired,  she  had  for 
us  an  historic  interest  fiir  beyond 
that  which  mere  royalty  could  in- 
spire. Even  the  jewels  she  wore 
Monged  to  Josephine,  and  we  after- 
vfBxdn  saw  and  admired  on  her  the 
celebrated  and  matchless  parure  of 
pearls  which  she  inherited  from  her 
mother-in-law,  now  passed  into  tiie 
imperial  fiunily  of  Russia,  her  son 
having  married  and  become  natu- 
ralized there. 

It  was  said  that  King  Otho's  visit 
to  Munich  that  year  had  reference 
to  the  question  of  the  Greek  succes- 
sion. He  as  littie  thought,  when 
standing  near  his  "aunt,  that  her 
descendant  wotdd  be  proposed  to 
fill  his  place  during  his  lifetime  as 
we  that  the  infent  Prince  Alfred  of 
England  would  be  Greece's  fevoured 
choice.  EngikieBeauhamais,  brave, 
handsome,  honourable,  was  deeply 
mourned  by  his  wife,  and  Ms  pre- 
mature death   (for  he  was  little 


more  than  forty)  caused  the  same 
grief  among  the  people  of  his 
adopted  country  as  uiat  of  the  late 
Prince  €k>nsort  here,  between  whom 
and  the  statue  of  the  prince,  by 
Thorwaldsen,  travellers  trace  a 
strange  resemblance.  In  Httle 
more  than  a  year  from  this  evening 
the  duchess  was  no  more.  Her 
illness  was  very  short.  Some  said 
it  was  inflammation  of  the  lungs; 
others  that  an  abscess  that  had 
formed  in  the  head  after  her  hus- 
band's death,  from  suppressed  tears 
when  she  was  unable  to  weep,  had 
suddenly  ceased  to  discharge,  and 
had  thus  caused  her  death.  What- 
ever it  was,  she  waa  much  lamented 
by  her  family  and  by  the  poor,  to 
whom  she  was  very  charitable. 
Her  body  was  laid  in  state,  and  was 
a  ghastly  sight,  for  the  habitual  use 
of  rouge  had  seamed  and  scarred 
the  once  fair  cheek.  Her  obsequies 
were  celebrated  with  great  pomp, 
and  she  was  laid  beside  her  hus- 
band in  a  vault  in  St.  Michael's 
Church,  and  masses  were  said  there 
for  the  repose  of  her  soul,  the  court 
and  diplomatic  bodies  attending  in 
uniform,  the  ladies  invited  to  be 
present  covered  with  long  mourn- 
ing veils.  An  altar  raised  upon 
eight  or  nine  steps,  and  hung  with 
black  velvet,  was  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  choir,  her  coronet 
upon  it,  and  her  scutcheons,  styles, 
and  titles  displayed  around  it.  The 
gay  uniforms  of  the  court,  the 
glitter  of  the  arms  and  helmets  of 
tiie  military  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  black  hangings  of  the 
church.  Yet  the  coup  d'cnl  was 
imposing:  the  reflections  it  sug- 
gested no  less  so.  And  as  the 
strains  of  solemn  music  rose  and 
swelled  tiirough  the  sacred  edifice, 
the  marble  figure  of  the  deceased 
duke  seemed  to  look  down  with  a 
grave  indifference  upon  the  scene, 
whilst  the  beautiful  figure  of  History 
beside  it  still  looked  up  from  her 
'pen  as  if  there  was  nothing  new  to 
record. 

The  presentations  over,  Mde.  do 
S — — e  expressed  herself  much 
pleased  that  all  had  gone  off  so 
welL  "The  ball  opened  with  a  polo- 
naise of  tiie  royal  -personviges  void, 
one  or  two  of  tiie  ministers'  wives. 
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Tfafi  Idog  danced  the  first  qoadiille 
ivith  the  Prosfiian  minister's  wife, 
the  queen  with  the  Austrian  minis- 
ter opposite  to  him;  but  all  these 
points  of  etiquette  once  observed, 
these  royal  personages  went  about, 
talking  to  such  of  their  guests  as 
they  chose  to  honour  with  as  much 
ease  as  any  private  individual  might 
do.  The  English  party  received 
much  of  the  royal  att^tkm,  the 
long  conversing  with  the  elder  lady 
for  some  time,  speaking  of  his  visit 
to  England,  at  the  time  of  the 
queen's  coronatian,  incognito.  He 
was  greatly  struck  with  Warwick 
Castle,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
Thames,  by  which  they  arrived  in 
the  metropolis.  His  English  was 
excellent,  his  phrases  well  ocm- 
structed,  his  comprehension  equally 
quick.  The  £gM3uity  of  the  whole 
family  for  languages  is  something 
remarkable.  On  a  subsequent  occa* 
sion  we  heard  the  Idng  oonverse 
with  equal  readiness  in  five  different 
tongues — ^English,  Prench,  German, 
ItaJlan,  and  Modem  Greek — chang- 
ing from  one  to  the  other  without  the 
least  hesitation  or  confusian.  The 
expression  of  his  fiioe  was  clever, 
but  anxious,  and  he  had  a  habit  of 
knitting  his  brows  from  time  to 
time,  rather  awfiil  when  one  re- 
membered he  was  a  king. 

Twothin^  struck  us  at  this  ball 
—the  paucity  of  beaufy  and  the 
nxuDaber  and  value  of  the  jewels 
worn.  The  Prussian  sayiog  of 
'Titel  ohne  Mittel'  (title  wiSuout 
means)  is  not  applicable  to  the 
Bavarian  and  Bonemiaa  nobilify, 
who  aze,  many  of  them,  very 
wealthy.  But  even  those  who  are 
not  possess  fine  jewels,  heirlooms 
handed  down  with  jealous  care. 
Four  or  five  rows  of  costly  pearls, 
with  a  dasp  of  brilliants,  might  be 
seen  round  the  £ur  throat  of  many 
ayounggirl  otherwise  most  simply 
dressed. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  supper  was 
served  in  three  rooms,  the  walls  of 
which  were  painted  in  fresco.  The 
innermost  was  laid  lor  the  royal 
personages,  ambassadors  and  their 
wives,  and  the  highest  grandees; 
the  second,  containing  innumerable 
round  tables,  was  appropriated  to 
the  general  company;  and  the  third 


to  the  officers,  who  supped  stand* 

In  England  the  queen's  commis- 
sion gives  a  man  at  once  a  place  in 
society:  in  Bavaria  comparatively 
few  of  the  officers  belonged  to  'the 
society.'  It  was  easy  to  know  those 
who  did  from  their  conversing  in 
French*  the  language  of  the  coort 
We  had  been  much  amused  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  vmtching  a 
quadrille  which  vras  composed  al- 
most entirely  of  officers.  In  the 
figure  of  L'Et6  they  advanced  and. 
retired  with  such  military  predsioi^ 
that  they  formed  a  strong  blue  line^. 
which  it  seemed  as  if  the  ladies 
dancing  opposite  to  them  would  be 
unable  to  oreak;  and  as  they  wem 
all  dressed  eiactly  alike,  in  light- 
blue  tunics,  white  trousers,  and 
shoes,  one  might  have  taken  them 
forjportof  aballet 

The  supper  began  with  fish  and 
soup,  then  cutlets  and  roasts,  Su^, 
and  was  served  on  plate  and  china 
alternately,  and  admirably  waited 
upon.  B^ween  twelve  and  ood 
evexrbody  was  gona 

A  Dout  three  weeks  later  we  were 
presented  to  the  ex-kiaog,  Ludwig^ 
and  Queen  Theresa,  beu^  reoeivi^ 
by  ihem  in  the  evening,  in  a  small 
dravnog-room,  as  they  passed  out 
from  their  dinner. 

We  had  looked  forward  to  this 
interview  with  much  interest^  cu- 
rious to  see,  face  to  &oe,  a  monaidi 
who  had  done  so  much  for  his 
country— had  raised  art  in  Bavaria 
to  a  standard  fax  beyond  that  of 
most  other  lands — and  whose  cha- 
racter we  had  imperfectly  known, 
and,  like  our  countrymen,  entirel;^ 
misunderstood  until  many  months' 
residence  amongst  a  people  with 
whom  he  is  justly  popular  had 
shown  us  how  much  cause  th^y  had 
for  gratitude  to  a  sovereign  who, 
but  perhaps  for  a  short-lived  £olly» 
mimt  have  been  reigning  over  them 
still.  He  might,  it  is  true,  have 
fpund  it  hard  to  make  the  conces- 
sions that  1S48  demanded  from  aU 
rulers;  but  then,  but  for  the  un- 
fortunate circumstances  of  the  mo- 
ment, these  concessions  might  have 
"been  asked  in  a  different  Eroirit^  and 
yidded  vrith  that  grace  which  can- 
not accompany  ocmipulsion.    Lud- 
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'Wig's  fillies,  however,  aie  now  far- 
gotieiL  The  BavariaiiB  retain  a 
snttefol  sense  of  improTements  in 
their  condition,  as  lasting  and  great 
as  the  monuments  he  will  leaye 
behind  to  all  the  world  of  his  taste 
fat  Bit,  and  his  munifioenoe  as  a 
patron. 

We  were,  however,  disappointed 
m  onr  reception.  We  had  expected 
fhe  king  to  be,  as  he  usually  was, 
we  were  told,  jocose  and  lively,  and 
found  him  oiuy  odd  and  fidgety; 
in  person  'a  lean  and  slippeied 
pantaloon,'  save  that  he  was  in 
uniform  and  stars.  He  spoke 
English,  but  with  difficulty.  The 
queen,  dignified  and  polite,  ad- 
dressed us  in  French.  We  were 
fflad  when  it  was  over.  But  a  few 
cUys  later  we  received  an  invitation 
to  repair  to  the  Wittelsbacher  Pa- 
lace and  inspect  an  album  presented 
io  him  by  the  artists  of  Qennany. 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  of 
foing  to  court  in  Germany  we 
found  to  be  the  admission  it  gave 
us  to  all  that  was  to  be  seen,  and  to 
the  religious  and  court  ceremonies 
to  which  the  casual  traveller  can 
seldom,  if  ever,  have  access. 

The  state  ball  jast  described  was, 
of  course,  upon  a  large  scale,  and 
included  eveiybody  who  had  any 
sort  of  claim  to  go  to  court,  but  the 
Hammer,  or  queen's  private  balls, 
given  every  ouier  Wednesday  whilst 
the  carnival  lasted,  were  limited  in 
number  They  were  composed  of 
the  elite  of  the  nobility  imd  such 
Strang^  as  their  Majesties  chose 
to  invite.  It  being  contrary  to 
etrauette  for  the  monarch  to  appear 
before  the  representatives  of  other 
sovereigns  en  bourgeoU,  the  diplo- 
matic body  are  excluded  firom  these 
entertainments,  except  at  the  last 
ball  of  the  season,  when  the  difficulty 
is  overcome  by  every  one  wearing  a 
domino. 

A  variety  of  circiunstances,  which 
it  is  needless  to  enter  upon,  com- 
bined to  procure  for  us  an  unusual 
share  of  attention  from  the  court, 
and  we  received  invitations  for  all 
these  pleasant  balls  whilst  we  re- 
mained at  Munich.  They  were 
given  in  the  queen's  apartment  at 
the  very  top  of  the  palace,  as  it 
seemed  to  us^  for  we  kept  mounting 


and  mounting  until  we  reached  tho 
first  of  the  suite  of  five  rooms  thrown 
open  for  the  evening.  Heie  wa 
lingered  a  httio,  every  dancing  gen- 
tleman and  lady  receiving  a  card 
with  the  progranmie  of  dances  upon 
it,  and  here  the  engagements  for 
the  evening  are  formed.  The  popu- 
lar young  ladies  are  speedily  beset 
with,  '  May  I  have  the  honour  of 
the   second   waltz,'   ot  the  '  sixth 

Solka  ?*  &c.,  and  rapidly  the  card  is 
Ued  up  by  those  who  are  at- 
tractive or  wdl  dressed  I  or  desirable 
matohesi  but  many  a  girl  may  sit 
down  all  night  at  a  Bavarian  ball, 
whUst  the  married  ladies  are  danc- 
ing, and  often  do  when  the  dancing 
men  are  in  the  minority.  At  the 
Kammer  balls  care  was  taken  to 
equalize  the  sexes,  and  they  were 
therefore  always  ci^yed  by  the 
Munich  debutantes.  Unlike  the 
French  and  Austrians,  the  Bavarian 
asks  no  one  to  dance  to  whom  he 
has  not  been  previously  iatroduced, 
and  is  as  punctilious  on  this  point 
as  the  stiffest  Englishman  could 
desire. 

Passing  into  the  second  room,  we 
awaited  the  royal  party,  the  ladies 
on  one  side  of  the  room,  the  gentle- 
men on  the  other,  and  at  seven  o'clocJc 
the  king  and  queen  entered,  the 
former  8X)eaking  to  the  gentlemen, 
the  latter  to  some  fow  of  the  ladies, 
who  acknowledge  the  honour  by  a 
very  deep  curtsy.  We  could  not 
help  being  surprised  at  hearing  some 
of  the  ladies'  remarks  upon  herMs^ 
jesty's  dress.  She  seemed  gratified, 
however,  by  the  admiration  of  it, 
and  on  several  subsequent  occasions 
we  heard  her  notice  that  of  others; 
indeed,  after  a  time»  we  discovered 
that  it  was  almost  as  essential  to 
say,  '  What  a  charming  toilette  you 
have  this  evening  I'  to  the  great 
ladies,  as,  '  I  hope  you  aro  quite 
well.'  Our  ideas  of  politeness  were 
certainly  very  much  upset  To  go  up 
and  talk  to  a  person  of  very  superior 
rank  is  deemed  a  liberty  in  England 
if  not  justified  by  intimate  acquaint- 
ance, but  was  expected  thera  Por  a 
younggirl  tomake  observations  upon 
amarried  lady's  dress  can  scarcely  be 
done  here,  but  there  was  considered 
polite.  The  ball  opened,  as  usual, 
with  a  polonaise  m  tiie  beautiful 
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oval  room  built  by  Ludwig:  the 
walls  are  exquisitely  paint^,  but 
present,  perhaps,  a  flat  and  bare  ap- 
pearance. At  either  end  were  two 
semicircular  raised  seats,  one  set  re- 
served for  the  Queen  and  Duchesses 
of  Tuscany  and  Leuchtenberg,  then 
present,  the  latter  resplendent  with 
jewels  as  usual.  At  ten  o'clock 
supper  was  served  in  the  adjoining 
room,  and  no  supper-room  ever 
presented  so  fairy-like  an  aspect  as 
that  to  which  we  were  then  intro- 
duced. It  was  a  lofty  and  spacious 
apartment,  painted  in  white  and  a 
delicate  blue,  which  candlelight 
turned  to  a  soft  green,  a  tint  pecu- 
liarly refreshing  to  the  eyes  after 
the  glare  and  brilliancy  of  the  ball- 
room ;  but  its  chief  attraction  con- 
sisted in  the  twelve  magnificent 
orange  trees  which  it  contained,  and 
roimd  each  of  which  a  table  was 
arranged  bearing  the  supper,  and 
capable  of  accommodating  ten  or 
twelve  guests.  Here,  whilst  the 
weary  dancers  rested  their  feet  and 
refreshed  themselves  in  other  ways, 
the  dark-green  foliage  threw  a 
grateful  shade  upon  the  table,  and 
the  scent  of  the  orange  blossoms, — 
the  bowery  effect  of  the  whole  room, 
invested  the  usually  matter-of-fact 
business  of  supping  with  an  air  of 
poetry  and  refinement. 

Previous  to  this,  ices  in  the  form 
of  fruits,  and  sweetmeats,  such  as 
'  otanges  and  marrons  glac^,'  had 
been  handed  round,  and  between 
the  dancing,  which  was  resumed 
with  more  spirit  than  ever  after 
supper,  hot  negus  and  cool  drinks 
were  followed  at  the  last  by  little 
cups  of  houiUon, 

One  of  these  entertainments  of 
course  resembled  another,  and  the 
dSjeuner  danxtnt  was  but  a  ball 
given  in  the  day-time;  although  it 
was  certainly  a  novelty  to  us  to  have 
to  put  on  ball  dresses  before  noon, 
for  the  hour  of  invitation  was  a 
quarter  before  eleven,  but  we  were 
respited,  happily,  until  twelve. 
Snow  fell  as  we  drove  to  the  palace ; 
only  two  of  our  party  ventured  to 
brave  daylight  in  evening  costume ; 
but  we  found  the  rooms  as  well 
filled  as  usual,  the  toilettes  being 
precisely  the  same  as  for  a  ball, 
bright  colours  perhaps  predominat- 


ing over  white,  and  wreaths  of  fiiesh 
flowers  or  ivy  being  worn  instead 
of  artificial  by  those  who  had  no 
jewels. 

*  Chocolate  was  handed  round  al- 
most immediately  after  our  arrival, 
and  at  three  o'clock  the  dejeuner  was 
served  under  the  orange  trees,  be- 
ginning with^  English  oysters — an. 
expensive  rarity  in  Munich,  which 
many  of  the  Bavarians  surveyed 
with  disgust— and  ending  with  ice 
and  an  excellent  cup  of  coffee. 
After  this,  dancing  began  again,  and 
when  evening  closed  in,  the  curtains 
w«re  let  down  and  the  chandeliete 
lighted,  and  the  room  presented 
the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  ball. 
The  queen  and  some  of  the  great 
ladies  then  retired  to  exchange  their 
&ded  wreaths  for  artificial  ones,  as 
one  or  two  had  done  earlier,  re- 
placing the  weighty  tiaras  or  circlets 
of  diamonds,  which  they  could  not 
dance  in,  by  flowers. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  cotQlon  was 
over,  and  we  went  home  with  a 
feeling  of  having  Uved  at  the  palace. 

It  pleased  the  king  to  think  this 
daylight  ball  was  a  novelty  to  his 
English  guests,  and  he  seveial  times 
asked  them  if  they  did  not  '  think 
it  a  strange  custom;'  and  so,  indeed, 
they  did,  to  see  serious  people  danc- 
ing away  a  whole  day.  Tnere  was 
the  minister,1  Yon  der  Pfordten, 
short,  stout,  and  ordinary-looking;, 
waltzing  in  spectacles,  elderly  gene- 
rals and  portly  matrons  intent  oa 
the  same  business. 

Out  of  doors  the  ground  was  co- 
vered with  snow,  and  from  the  ele- 
vated position  of  these  rooms,  above 
even  the  theatre,  which  is  close  to 
the  palace,  we  could  see  over  the 
tops  of  tiie  houses,  fiur  beyond  the 
town,  to  where  the  flat  plains  of 
Bavaria,  with  their  sombre  fbrests 
of  fir,  extended,  till  bounded  in  the 
&r  distance  by  a  shadowy  range  of 
snow-capped  mountains.  The  still 
life  beyond,  and  the  animation  around, 
were  fit  themes  for  moralizing  for 
those  (but  they  were  very  few  in 
number)  who  took  no  part  in  the 
dance. 

At  this  time  the  royal  &mily  of 
Bavaria  were  young  and  loved  danc- 
ing :  like  true  Germans,  they  ez\joyed 
these  balls,  for  there,  untrammelled 
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by  etiquette^  ihey  conld  choose  their 
own  partners,  and  to  their  guests 
generally  they  sank  the  prince  in 
the  host,  mixing  freely,  and  sitting 
down  by  any  lady  witii  whom  they 
wished  to  conyerse.  To  foreigners 
they  were  always  attentive,  and  the 
English  sisters  had  more  than  once 
a  ^g  for  a  partner.  On  one  occa- 
sion King  mKL  engaged  the  elder 
and  his  brother  the  youngest  sister. 
'  Ah/  said  Luitpold,  as  he  took  his 
place  opposite  the  king,  '  two  bro- 
thers and  two  sisters,'  das  wird  sehr 
nett  seyn  (that  will  be  very  neat). 
'  Yon  understand  German,'  said  the 
king,  seeing  his  young  partner  smile ; 
and  thus  began  the  conversation 
which  she  had  been  secretly  dread- 
ing, and  which  was  carried  on  about 
the  theatres,  and  other  topics  of  the 
day,  with  so  much  ease  that  she 
qmte  enjoyed  the  dance,  which  but 
for  the  honour  she  would  have  fedn 
declined. 

Otho  also,  in  spite  of  Lord  Fal- 
merston's  little  afGur  of  Don  Facifico 
which  made  his  subjects  so  angry, 
paid  the  English  attention ;  but  he 
was  then  out  of  health  and  spirits, 
and  gave  them  the  impression  of 
being  an  unhappy  man. 

To  the  last  Kammer  ball  of  the 
season  the  diplomatic  bodies  were 
invited,  the  gentlemen  being  or- 
dered to  wear  dominos,  the  ladies 
&ncy  dresses,  and  officers  a  short 
Venetian  cloak  over  their  uniforms. 
"We  soon  found,^  however,  that  the 
fimcy  dress  was  optional  with  the 
ladies,  although  it  was  considered 
a  compliment  to  the  queen  to  wear 
one  if  she  did.  We  had  imagined 
that  the  many-coloured  dominos 
would  give  great  liveliness  to  the 
ball,  but  the  general  efifect  was  any- 
thing but  good;  many  individusJs 
looked  either  ridiculous,  or  asjf 
they  had  come  in  their  dressing- 
gowns.  The  kin^  wore  a  dark-blue 
satin  domino,  with  a  blonde  cape 
over  it  Prince  Adalbert  looked 
hot  in  crimson  satin.  Few  of  the 
ladies  were  in  complete  femcy  dress, 
many  being  satisfied  with  having 
their  hair  powdered  and  turned  ba<£ 
over  a  cushion,  or  with  looping  up 
their  dresses  over  coloured  petti- 
coats, to  which  they  applied  the 
universal  term 'rococo.'  There  were 


three  ladies,  the  Frincesses  Etidngen 
and  Aurersberg,  and  another,  who 
distinguished  themselves  by  their 
costume,  semi-masculine,  semi-mili- 
tary, which  they  designated  as  that 
of  Mousquetaires  de  la  Heine ;  but 
their  coats  of  green  cloth  laced  with 
gold,  cocked  hats  and  stocks,  and 
waistcoats,  were  neither  becoming 
nor  suitable  to  a  ball-room ;  and  £EUBt 
young  ladies  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury would  certainly  eschew  the 
manly  attire  at  balls  at  least — 
vivandieres,  and  such  questionable 
costume— if  they  had  seen  how  ill 
these  three  ladies  looked  after  dano- 
ing  in  these  hot  and  trying  dresses. 

At  this  last  ball  some  old  Crerman 
dances  are  generally  revived,  and 
others  manu&ctured impromptu:  of 
the  latter  kind  was  the  '  iiulies' 
Chain,'  with  a  sudden  stop  in  it, 
when  every  one  took  a  tour  de  vake 
with  the  person  he  found  himself 
opposite  to ;  and  of  the  former  was 
the  '  Temp§te,'  as  disorderly  and 
confused  an  afiair  as  its  name  indi- 
cated, which  no  one  seemed  to 
know,  and  which  every  one  seemed 
to  enjoy  in  the  same  way  that  we 
occasionally  do  '  Sir  Eoger  de  Cover- 
ley  '  in  England. 

We  took  our  leave  of  these  rooms, 
the  scene  of  so  much  hospitality  and 
kindness,  with  real  regret,  and  felt 
that  sadness  one  always  experiences 
when  pleasant  days  are  past,  and 
one  knows  not  whether  any  more 
will  ever  be  spent  in  the  same  place. 

'  II  n'y  a  que  les  montagnes  qui 
ne  se  renconlTent  pas,'  was  the  con- 
solatory remark  of  a  friend  who 
like  ourselves  was  leaving  Bavaria's 
gay  and  interesting  capital,  perhaps 
for  ever.  '  We  may  meet  again  else- 
where.' And  we  were  glad  to  think 
we  might ;  for  we  meet  the  friends 
made  in  the  sunny  hours  of  life  with 
greater  eagerness  again  than  those 
we  have  known  in  sorrow.  Our 
faces  were  set  homewards,  and  after 
lingering  amidst  the  mountains  and 
lakes  of  the  l^rol  and  Switzerland,  we 
reached  Faris  a  few  days  before  the 
emperor  marked  the  anniversary  of 
the  coup  d'etat  by  entering  Faris  in 
triumph  at  the  head  of  his  troops 
through  the  Arc  de  TEtoile* 

Our  request  to  be  presented  to 
him  was  answered  by  tickets  for  the 
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first  ball  he  had  giyen  as  emperor. 
It  was  small,  not  more  than  eight 
hundred  inTitations  being  issued, 
and,  as  a  French  lady  whom  we 
stood  near  told  us,  Terj  select  (J^ien 
compoee),  reij  dififerent  from  those 
of  his  presidentship.  It  was  witii 
nungled  feelings  we  entered  for  the 
first  time  the  historic  walls  of  the 
TnilerMS.  At  any  other  moment 
the  noble  fiiee  of  Marie  Antoinette^ 
amd  the  childish  graces  of  the  hap- 
less Dauphin  would  hare  risen  up 
before  us ;  but  then,  with  a  Napo- 
leon and  sn  emperor  again  upon  the 
'scene,  with  names  sounding  in  our 
ears  recalling  the  Empire  and  all  its 
glories,  we  could  only  think  of  the 
days  when  Josephine  presided  otbt 
her  court  of  newly-made  nobles ; 
when  Queen  Hortense  was  there  with 
her  eldest  child,  whose  premature 
death  was  the  cause  of  such  bitter 
sorrow  even  to  Napoleon  himself, 
and  whidi  Josephine  looked  upon  as 
sealing  her  fkte.  We  looked  around 
the  Sidle  des  Mar^chaux  at  the  busts 
of  great  men,  and  the  portrait  of 
those  mai^hals  with  every  one  of 
whom  we  had  some  indlTidual 
association.  Here  was  Soult,  re- 
membered as  a  child,  conspmsuous 
in  the  coronation  procession  of 
Queen  Victoria,  and  Ney,  whose 
tragical  &te  seemed  so  unjustly 
deserved,  and  Lannes,  whose  title  of 
Due  de  Montebello  recalled  to  us 
Madame  Lannes  and  Madame  Jonot 
congratulating  themselves,  not  only 
on  their  newly  acquired  dignities, 
hut  upon  their  titles  being  the 
prettiest 

'And  what  title  have  you  got?' 
ai^s  Madame  Junot 

'  Oh,  a  charming  one!'  replies 
Madame  Lannes  ;  '  Duchesse  de 
Montebello.  Tours  and  mine  are 
the  prettiest  on  the  Hst.' 

Axtor  all,  whafs  in  a  name? 
Who  thinks  of  Soult  as  Duke  of  Bal- 
xnatia,  or  Ney  as  Prince  of  Moskwa? 
The  name  under  which  a  man's 
laurels  are  won  is  that  which  con- 
fers real  nmk  upon  him. 

We  had  been  told  that  the  invita- 
tion to  the  ball  was  to  be  con- 
sidered tantamount  to  a  presenta- 
tion. Finding  the  Salle  des  Mar4- 
chauz  ftiU,  we  turned  back  to  the 
long  room  befbre  it,  and  took^  our 


place  where  there  was  most  tfiaee 
to  await  the  emperor^  round.  As 
the  company  ranged  themsdves  on 
either  side,  a  dear  passage  was  laft, 
and  the  progress  of  the  emperor 
with  his  brilliant  suite  had  a  prstfy 
effect  as  he  advanced  between  ttie 
bordering  of  well-dressed  wonea, 
preceded  by  the  Due  de  Baflsana 

The  Duke  was  a  fbie-looking  msn, 
but  the  eyes  oi  all  were  fixed  upon 
the  pale,  careworn  &ce  of  him  who 
followed,  and  who,  as  he  walked 
slowly  forward,  widi  eyes  bent 
down,  scarce  seemed  to  see  or  to 
acknowledge  tiie  salutations  made 
to  him.  Ten  years  of  suooess  and 
prosperity  have  greatiy  imxaored 
the  emperor  in  appearance:  he 
has  gained  flesh ;  the  hues  of  health 
have  replaced  the  sallow  tints 
of  his  complexion;  he  even  kds 
younger ;  his  expressioB  is  more 
animated ;  his  eyes  no  longer  aA 
the  ground.  Those  who  saw  him 
ibr  the  first  time  in  1853  and  1S53, 
and  only  again  after  an  interval  of 
many  years,  must  be  struck  with 
this  change  in  hiuL  Then,  all  he 
had  toiled  for,  all  that  he  unceas- 
ingly desired,  and  never  lost  sight  ot 
during  years  of  trial  and  varied  ibr- 
tunes,  was  at  last  within  his  reach. 
He  touched  the  prise,  he  heM  the 
wand  of  power  in  his  hand;  but  who 
could  te&  then  vrhether  time  woidd 
be  given  him  to  tvieid  it  until  tiie 
aim  for  which  he  coveted  it  was 
accomplished?  He  has  lived  to  see 
that  heu*fs  desire  realized;  and 
whilst  vindicatEng  the  olahn  of 
France  to  a  first  place  in  tiie  oons- 
cils  of  the  world,  he  has  insepaiah^JT 
connected  her  influence  and  ^oty 
for  the  second  time  wi&  the  great 
name  he  bears.  Were  his  career  to 
end  to-morrow,  nothii^  could  de- 
prive him  of  this  glorious  eoD* 
sdousness.  It  is  given  to  few  in 
this  world  to  say,  '  I  have  dxme 
what  I  purposed;'  because  d  the 
comparative  few  who  form  any  defi- 
nite plan  for  fighting  tiie  battie  of 
life,  more  than  half  turn  aside  finm 
it.  Thraefore  those  few  that  pgl 
vail  must  stand  out  in  bold  repei 
to  ehaUenge  either  the  admiistioii 
or  censure  of  the  world,  and  caaniot 
be  looked  upon  fbr  the  first  tinio 
without  some  such  emolioii  as  toat 
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Tfith  which  we  now  awaited  Loms 
Kapoleon.  '  He  was  a  lonely  child/ 
^mtes  Madame  Junot,  'with  such  a 
profusion  of  light  hair  like  his 
mother's,  that  he  was  called  at 
court  *the  Ptineess  Loxiis.'*'  The 
l^iomise  of  this  infimtine  beauty  has 
not  heen  fulfilled ;  the  fine  lines  of 
the  Napoleon  profile  are  not  to  be 
^und  in  him,  although  the  empe- 
xor's  fiioe  has  a  character  of  its  own. 
But  this  was  no  disappointment  to 
xis,  who  had  always  myested  him 
with  a  separate  interest  as  Jose- 
phine's grandson;  and  loyed  now 
to  see  Fortune  revenging  her  fiite 
by  placing  her  descendfmt  in  the 
poatkm  eSe  cmce  so  earnestly  plead- 
ed might  be  that  of  her  loved  £u- 


Perhaps  no  ball  that  has  taken 
place  at  the  Tuileries  sinoe  the  em« 
peror's  accession  has  had  the  inte- 
rest attached  to  it  of  this  first  one, 
although  every  one  that  followed 
may  have  been  gayer  or  more  bril- 
lianl  Most  people  present  that 
night  fdt  as  it  mey  were  looking 
upon  the  opening  scene  of  some 
great  drama.  But  was  it  a  tragedy 
or  comedy  that  was  about  to  hd  « 
played  out  before  the  world?  Oo- 
eupied  with  sueh  speculations,  we 
felt  little  inclined  to  accept  the  unin- 
trodticed  partners  who  offered  them- 
fldres,  and  preferred  the  part  of 
spectators,  watching  the  emperor  as 
he  joined  occasionally  in  a  waltz  or 
quacbrille  in  the  Salle  des  Mare- 
chaux. 

If  there  was  a  Master  of  the  Gere- 
monies,  as  at  Munich,  we  neither 
saw  him,  nor  did  the  crowd  permit 
Mm  to  be  of  much  use;  and  after 
the  decorum  of  the  waltz  and  polka 
in  Germany,  and  the  quiet,  easy  way 
in  which  place  was  made  for  any 
royal  persom^  joining,  it  seemed 
almost  infra  dig,  for  the  head  of  the 
great  French  nation  to  take  part  in 
the  confused  jumble  the  dance  pre- 
sented that  eveniug,  when  he  was 
as  much  jostled  as  if  in  a  small, 
crowded  ballroom  in  London. 

We  were  much  disfn)pointed  in 
the  display  of  jewels.  Setting  aside 
the  I>uches8  of  Leuchtenbeig's,  we 
saw  no  diamonds  equal  to  those  of 
the  Princess  Thurm  and  Taxis  and 
others  at  Munich.     And  although 


at  some  of  the  later  balls  there  was 
a  greater  show,  nothing  to  challenge 
extraordinary  attention,  such  as  de- 
scribed under  the  old  Empire,  or  such 
as  could  have  produced  Napoleon's 
rude  speech  (he  was  little  enough  to 
be  rude  to  ladies  he  did  not  like)  to 
Madame  de  Chevreuse,  who  came  to 
court  one  day  so  blazmg  with  dia- 
moncLs  and  ^emeralds,  that  tbe  em- 
peror exclaimed, '  What  a  splendid 
display !  Are  thev  all  real  ?*  '  Mon 
Dieu!  sire/ was  the  reply,  'I  really 
don't  know.  But,  at  any  rate,  they 
are  good  enough  to  be  worn  here' 
Napoleon  this  time  deserved  the 
impertinence ;  but  Madame  de  Chev- 
reuse earned  the  distinction  of  being 
banished  firom  Paris  not  long  after ; 
for,  although  she  had  surmounted 
her  pirejudices  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain  so  fiur  as  to  become  ]%me 
du  PaUuB  to  Madame  Mere,  she 
could  not  curb  her  unruly  tongue. 
'  I  will  have  no  impertinence  We/ 
said  the  emperor,  in  answer  to  any 
petition  for  her  recall. 

We  had  thought  that,  on  the 
whole,  there  was  very  little  beauty 
at  Bavaria's  court,  taking  into  ac- 
count that  the  ^lite  of  we  aristo- 
cracy were  assembled  l^ere ;  but  we 
discovered  still  less  at  the  French. 
The  ladies  were  an  exquisitely-  ^ 
dressed,  gracious-mannered  set  of 
very  plain  people;  the  dark  hair 
and  eyes  and  sallow  skin  of  the 
Parisian  predominated  so  much  that 
we  were  not  surprised  at  the  empe- 
ror's avowed  preference  for  blondes, 
for  it  was  quite  a  relief  to  look  upon 
a  &ir  skin  with  anything  of  fresh- 
ness about  it. 

It  was,  howeyer,  at  the  next  bell 
to  which  we  were  invited  that  we 
saw  the  &irest  of  Uoudes — one  who 
combines  the  animation  of  the  bru- 
nette, the  courteous  manners  of 
Spain,  and  the  grace  of  France,  wiUi 
the  beauty  of  England.  Those  fea- 
tures, so  dignified  in  repose,  so  vary- 
ing when  animated,  will  retain  their 
charm  when  time  has  fsided  the 
colour  of  the  deep  blue  ^ye,  and 
paled  the  once  blooming  cheek. 
This  evening  Eugenie  was  still 
Madlle.  de  Mpntijo,  to  many  un- 
known by  name,  yet  by  all  the 
acknowledged  belle  of  the  room. 
There   was,  it  is   true^  a   young 
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English  girl  maxiy  years  her  junior, 
"who  would  have  disputed  the  palm 
of  beauty  with  her,  but  she  wanted 
the  animation  and  the  style  of  her 
riyal;  and  after  looking  on  her 
fiweet  young  face  once  or  twice  one 
tired  of  its  repose,  and  e^en  pre- 
ferred the  less  harmonious  features 
of  some  dark-haired  Parisian  to  this 
'  beaute  de  Keepsake/  as  the  French 
termed  it. 

The  rooms  were  thinned  by  the 
adjournment  of  half  the  company 
to  supper,  which  was  laid  out  in 
the  theatre,  and  was  a  brilliant 
sight,  lighted  by  innumerable  wax 
lights.  We  had  passed  through 
the  Salle  des  Mar6chaux, .  and 
were  sitting  down  in  the  room 
beyond,  watching  the  Princess  Ma- 
thilde,  who  was  walking  up  and 
down,  listexLing  with  attention  to 
the  animated  talk  of  the  lovely 
Eugenie,  when  we  heard  our  names 
pronounced  by  a  familiar  voice,  and 
turned  to  greet  with  pleasure  a 
German  friend,  an  attache,  now  first 
sent  to  Paris,  to  his  own  delight 
Erom  him  we  learnt  the  rumour 
flying  about,  which  on  the  morrow 
was  confirmed,  that  the  emperor 
meant  to  offer  his  hand  where  his 
heart  had  for  some  time  been,  to 
the  bright)  beautiful  being  before 
us.  The  offer,  it  is  said,  was  made 
that  night.  And  when  we  recalled 
the  marked  attention  of  the  Princess 
Mathilde,  we  could  not  but  believe 
that  she  knew  either  of  what  had 
taken,  or  was  about  to  take  place. 

This  ball  had  been  mucn  fuller 
and  more  animated  than  the  last  we 
had  been  at ;  but  as  we  stood  wait- 
ing for  our  carriage  at  the  foot  of 
the  grand  staircase,  it  was  with 
something  of  regret  that  we  heard 
such  names  as  that  of  La  Boche 
Jacqueline  called  out.  It  is  true 
that  Henri  Cinq's  party  is  now  hke 
that  of  the  Jacobites  in  George  IV.'s 
reign,  more  of  a  tradition  than  a 
reality ;  but  it  seemed  to  us  as  if  all 
constancy  to  principles  was  dying 
out  in  chivalrous  France  when  the 
descendants  of  those  whose  adversi- 
ties  were  their  glory  came  to  pay 
homage  thus  early  at  this  embryo 
court  But  people  must  have  been 
tired  with  battling  for  constitutions, 
how  else  accoimt  for  the  quiet  "way 


in  which  they  accepted  the  coup 
d'etat  f  Whilst  its  success  was  stiU 
doubtful,  we  inquired  of  one  who 
had  a  position  in  the  diplomatic  ser- 
vice what  he  would  do  —  the  last 
descendant  of  one  of  the  oldest  legiti- 
mate fisunilies  in  France,  whose 
grandfather  had  been  guillotmcd^ 
and  whose  aunts  had  worn  mournings 
from  the  day  of  Charles  X.'s  abdica- 
tion, we  had  often  wondered  at  his 
taking  office  under  the  republic,  and 
on  saying  so  to  him,  he  had  an- 
swered— 

'I  can  serve  a  republic,  but  not 
another  sovereign  wnilst  Henry  Y. 
lives.' 

*  Now,'  asked  we,  '  if  the  Empire 
is  proclaimed— what  then?' 

'  I  shall  send  in  my  resignation.' 

An  Englishman  having  said  so, 
would  have  done  it  The  Fremdi- 
man  thought  twice  about  it,  wisely, 
perhaps,  and  remained.  What  could 
ne  have  done  else?  gone  back  to  his 
country  chateau,  oi  which  he  had  a 
horror,  and  have  been  shelved  for 
life.  To  do  him  justice,  he  had  been 
consistent  in  some  things:  for  in- 
stance, he  had  throughout  the  re- 
gublic  maintained  the  title  which 
ad  been  centnries  in  his  family; 
his  card,  theiefore,  underwent  no 
change:  but  it  was  quite  amusing^ 
to  see  how  fast  all  one's  friends,  from 

Slain  Gustavo  de  B^'s,  or  Edouard 
e  C — ^"s,  became  M.  le  Barons  or 
Counts.  Titles  were  restored,  and 
the  emperor,  following  the  example 
of  his  imcle,  had  already  surrounded 
himself  with  the  various  members 
of  his  &mily,  and  amongst  the  num- 
ber had  summoned  Josephine's . 
fiunily,  the  Taschers  de  la  Pagerie, 
from  Munich,  where  they  had  beea 
so  long  settled  as  almost  to  be  con- 
sidered Bavarian.  Count  Tascher 
was  made  the  empress's  grand 
maitre,  his  son.  Count  Charles,  one 
of  her  chamberlains.  The  former 
married  a  Princess  de  la  Leyen, 
whose  mother  perished  in  the  fire  at 
Prince  Schwartzenberg's  balL  like 
the  Princess  Schwartzenberg^  she 
went  back  to  the  ball-room  to  seek 
her  daughter,  and  fell  a  victim  to 
her  mother's  love. 

This  family,  always  ready  when  at 
Munich  to  promote  any  scheme  of 
pleasure  —  private  theatricals,  tab- 
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leftoz,  amateur  opecras,  Ac. — and 
fimdliar  for  years  with  all  the  ma- 
chjneiy  of  court  life,  most,  at  a  time 
whea  everytiiing  had  to  be  formed 
or  remodelled,  hare  been  useful  ad- 
juncts, and  so  fax  have  recompensed 
Napoleon  for  doing,  what  so  few 
successful  people  do—remembehng 
his  relations  in  the  hour  of  success. 
The  next  ball  at  the  Tuileries  is  well 
marked  in  our  memories  also.  It 
was  immensely  crowded :  every  one 
was  anxious  to  see  the  new  empress; 
but  they  were  doomed  to  be  disap- ' 
pointed,  for  she  was  too  ill  to  ap- 
pear; and  something  mysterious  and 
dise^^reeable  was  going  on;  there 
were  soldiers  everywhere,  and  people 
came  peering  into  your  carriage 
every  now  and  then;  the  gallery 
nmning  round  the  Salle  des  Mare- 
chaux  had  occupants  that  we  had 
never  seen  before.  It  was  altogether 
a  dull  and  uncomfortable  evening. 
The  emperor  made  his  appearance, 
but  left  the  rooms  again  at  ten,  it 
was  said  to  see  the  empress,  it  was 
Idieved  to  see  the  head  of  the  police; 
and  to  crown  the  whole  afiair,  most 
of  the  English  went  away  supper- 
Iras,  for  it  was  Saturday  night,  and 
the  supper-room  could  not  be  opened 
until  a&er  the  emperor's  return, 
which  was  delayed  so  long  that 
twelve  o'clock  came  and  passed,  and 
Sonday  morning  dawned  without 
any  signs  of  his  Majesty.  Our  pre- 
8enta£)n  to  the  empress  took  place 
at  the  last  ball  of  the  season;  the 
ceremonial  was  much  the  same  as 
that  described  at  Munich,  save  that 
on  this  occasion  there  were  so  many 
Englifidi  present  that  they  were  pre- 
sented as  it  were  en  tnasse,  the  em- 
press making  a  general  admowledg- 
ment  to  the  names  given  out,  and 
only  addressiDg  any  one  whom  she 
recognized  as  an  acquaintance. 

In  the  autumn  of  that  year  she 
made  her  progress  through  France 
with  her  imperial  husband,  and  the 
following  winter  saw  her  the  grace- 
fal  head  of  a  court  modelled  after 
the  foshion  of  the  first  imperial  era, 
with  its  court  receptions  in  court 
dress,  and  hunting  parties  in  hunt- 
ing dress,  and  mncy  balls,  with 
quadrilles,,  in  costume  designed  by 
tiie  empress  herself,  just  as  the 
lovely  Pauline  or  the  lively  Caroline 
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bad  designed  others  in  the  same 
manner,  to  be  danced  in  the  same 

Elaoe,  so  many  years  before  her. 
adeed  it  was  Caroline  who  had  in- 
troduced the  foncy  quadriUe,  which 
was  danced  at  her  own  balls  at  the 
Elys^Napoleon,  as  well  as  at  the 
Tuileries,  and  the  preparation  for 
which  afforded  the  ladies  plenty  of 
amusement,  and  ihe  milliners  and 
modistes  plenty  of  occupation:  the 
costumes  were  generally  selected  by 
one  of  the  imperial  sixers,  and  the 
first  that  was  arranged  was  on  the 
occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Jose- 

Cie's  niece,  Mdlle.  Stephanie 
uhamais,  to  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Baden,  then  hereditary  prince. 

'iThe  performers  in  this  memo- 
rable quadrille  were  distinguished  by 
four  different  colours — white,  green, 
red,  and  blue.  The  white  ladies 
wore  diamonds;  the  red,  rubies; 
the  green,  emeralds;  and  the  blue, 
sapphires  and  turquoise.  The  cos- 
tume was  Spanish — a  robe  of  white 
crape,  slashed  with  satin  of  the 
colour  of  the  quadrille,  the  slashings 
trimmed  with  silver.  The  h^- 
dress  was  a  toque  of  black  velvet, 
with  two  white  feathers.' 

The  gentlemen,  in  coats  of  white 
velvet,  with  scar&  of  the  colour 
worn  by  their  partners  tied  in  a  bow 
at  one  side,  were  pronounced  by  that 
chronicler  of  court  sayings  and  doings, 
Madame  d'Abrantes,  to  present  a 
very  absurd  appearance,  particularly 
as  tiiey  wore  head-dresses  similar  to 
the  ladies.  The  attempt  to  produce 
something  original  and  striking  often 
resulted,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  an 
effect  that  was  either  ugly  or  ridicu- 
lous. Sixteen  couples,  for  instance, 
on  one  occasion  spent  an  immense 
deal  of  time,  money,  and  trouble,  in 
arranging  themselves  as  the  pieces 
of  a  chess-board.  The  queens  were 
handsome,  but  the  poor  pawns,  with 
tight-fitting  dresses  of  white  cache- 
mere,  and  broad  bandeaux  placed 
low  on  the  forehead,  looked  much  as 
if  they  had  been  swaddled,  and  the 
knights,  with  horses'  heads  and  tails 
in  wicker-work,  must  have  been 
truly  ridiculous.  However,  the 
spectators  were  amused,  and  Na- 
poleon had  ordered  his  court  to  be 
gay,  and  people  went  on  dressing, 
and    smihng,   and   dancing,   with 
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hiwrti  •Atn  ioxairitih 
tlie  Uvea  of  thoae  dear  to 
akent  urith  the  aamieB,  'wouDded; 
fiiek,  or  dyiauig,  for  angiit  they  know, 
at  the  y^iy  momeni,  pexlwpa,  ivlien 
the  siMiBB  of  gay  nusiet,  aifd  aonii^ 
<rflroglMPgiwea».and>ilttiepo«p 
aad  bnUiaD/^  of  theftatt  floiiQviBdfld 
them. 

^  tktr  eBKpire  drenr  to  its  don^ 
tke  f^tes  at  oonrt  'wem*  oatwaicHy 
mote  Biiigtiificeat  than  eror;  bat  tiiie 
spirit  ofes^j^uusntiNM  gone;  Hopes 
of  glofy  and  ad^iausaimeiit  were  ex-* 
changed  for  gkxny  fosebodingBy  and 
dooM^  and  amieties. 

The  nuke  of  tiiat  great  hand  of 
captains  were  sont  ta  be  tbinaed, 
aad  uddowB  and  offphaoB  to  be  so 
TxwBMiKKUkf  that  the  SmpeoBV  Alex*- 
ander  was  startled  afc  the  nmnbevs 
he  met  when  he  entered  Pans. 

It  was  when  oa  the  ere  of  a  mmr 
was  with  BxuMda,  when  MadaLooffia 
had  talcen  the  piace  of  the  troe  wife* 
Josephine,  that  balk,  and  roate,  and 
fltes  were  grren  in  xapii  soeeesaioa^ 
aod  a  WMwIr  of  gaiety  en&atced,  tiuifc 
the  fair  Pauline  dMee  to  repnsent 
Italy^  that  conntry  the  destimes  of 
which  have  been  so  dbo^y  coo* 
neeted  with  tiie  house  of  Ki^xsteon. 
Guided  by  the  daaafe  taster  of  tile 
day,  as  understood  m  Fvanee,  her 
dress  must  hsTS  been  peifeet  m  ito 
way.  Wa  do  not  give  it  here  as 
one  worthy  of  imiftaitkn;  even  the 
ocdinaivy  eostnaw  of  a  lady  of  Hiat 
day  woold  be  madausaible  bow. 
We  should  be  shodced  at  seeing 
oonspienoaa^  the  ovilines  of  th^ 
fostsk  wJbuch  Mtttoa  now  aims  at 


cooeeaHagi^  Tlie  Priaeess  Bst^ 
gheae  as  Italy,  was>  however,  then 
considered  Idis'  most  perfect  icka 
of  beaaty. 

*  She  wore  on  her  l»ad  a  Ught 
casqao  of  brmwihed  gold,  sar-. 
mosmted  by  small  ostfieh  fealheis- 
of  spolleas  white.  B«r  boseiB  wa9 
co^wred  with  an  ogis  of  gcMen 
Bokm,  ta  wMch  was  attadbed  a 
tanic  of  Indiaa  vaaliB,  embroidend 
is  gdd.  The  most  ezqniBite  part 
of  her  appearanee  were  her  anna 
and  ftet :  the  former  were  encizeled 
witt  gold  Iffiaoeiets,  bs  which  wespa 
encased  Ite  osost  beaotifinl  eaowas 
of  thehooseof  Borghese;  herMISe 
feet  were  shod  with  slenler  saraHals 
of  pcsrple  silk,,  the  bands  of  whieh 
were  gold,  and  at  eadi  point  where* 
the  h&ter  crossed  the  hg,  a  aiag- 
nifieent-  caausen'  was  affixed.  The 
saah  whbh  held  the  asgide  oa  her 
bosom  was  of  solid  gold,  and  the 
cflDtre^  was  ornamented  wi&  that 
most  predoas  of  ite  Borghese  co^ 
leetion— Ito  dying  Medosa.  To  all 
this  splendonr  and  magnificence 
was  added  a  short  jMke,  highly 
embossed  with  gold  and  predons 
stoneS)  whicli  she  earned  in   her 


She  aleoB  ef  aU  that  band  d 
birothe»and  sisten  letained  tiB  her 
death  tiia  poskioB  to  whieh  her 
bvother's  giealmeHB  raised  her.  The 
type  of  b^tt^  in  her  ihmily,  as  he 
was  tiiat  of  Tftlonr,  it  has  been  left 
to  the  seolptcnr's  and  painter^  art 
alone  to  perpetaate  featnres  ones  »> 
pspwerftd  in  their  separate  ways  la 
mteenoe  or  dehghl 


TO  ALEXANDEA. 

A-y,  give  the  tmmpets  tongne !    Let  cannon  soond  f 
L-et  welcomes  thmider  forth  from  shore  to  sea» 
EX-ulting  in  the  destmy  that  crowned 
A  rc^al  union  with  a  pearl  like  Theet 
N-o  empty  homage  are  the  tows  we  pay^— 
!D-eep-fieated  utterance  of  a  people's  Toice — 
B-ecordmg  solenmly  we  set  to-day 
A  nation's  seal  upon  our  Prince's  ciiQice. 
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LORD  DTJNBREAmrS  ADDRESS  TO  H.B.H.  THE  PREBtCE 
OF  WALES  OU  A  EECEHT  AUSPICIOUS  OCCASIOST. 

\*  The  fbllowlng  h  from  the  draft;  copy  of  a  docnment  which  lord  Dnndneary  hag  for* 
warded  to  os  for  publication.  It  may  be  m  well  to  meatioa  that  his  Loidririp,  in 
oaeof  those  fits  of  abstracllBa  t6  wfaich  he  is  uoiforlBiiately  fohjecft,  is  beHsved  l» 
have  tbrast  the  osRecfted  MS.  Inlo  the  tin,  wbicdi  flwt  may  aeoeimtlor  Ae  fMurfiaUy 
Utm  im  which  tirfa  article  is  presented  to  tfaa  reader.    lia  LonUrip's 


notions  of  orth<^prBph7  being  open  to  objection,  we  have  thought  it  better  to  adopt 
that  form  which  is  most  su{;gaBti?e  of  thus  Noble  Yisconnt's  own  '  pwoaimthiathnn,* 
—Ed.  L.  S, 

TO  H.  B.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 


HAY  IT  PLEASE  TOCB  BOYAL  HI0HNSB8,* 

If  fhe  youthful  scion  of  a 
noble  Houfle^  whieh  fbr  many  gene- 
lathnna  past  has  endeayoruced  to 
maintiyn  the  loft  -  -  - 

[The  above  sentence  m  partially  erased^ 
sad  his  Lordship  seems  to  have  reoom- 
nwficed  in.  this  way : — } 

Sua,-- 

Mawwidge  is  one  of  iliose  m- 
te^rosLJug^  cewwuiiosiisB  wfaidi  at 

once 1  say  cU  once  •••*-*  al  leathi, 

I  should  think  so. 

[Here  farther  emendations  oocor  in  ft^ 
Toor  of  the  subjoined  text.] 

At  a  time  like  the  pwesent^  wben 
eTBwy  community  tmx)ughGut  the 
K-king  -  -  - 1  mean  Qu^cTidcm  -'  -  - 

uni nOfjoi  —  that  is^  oombinth 

—  yes jointh  in  combining  to 

agwee  that 

[This  form  woold  appear  to  hare  been 
again  remodelled  aa  follows:-*] 

0BBDO3fr  SiHB,'-' 

F-forming  an  bumble  unit  in 
a  Yast  and  nationid  smn  •  -  -  tliat  is, 
smmnairily,  some  sum  of  something 
loyal  in  EBgiand  which  no  fellah  is 
expected  to  add  up,  I  y-Tenture  to 

appwoach  your  Ma yoar   Ma- 

j^y no,  I  mean  your  Boyal 

Hig^ess,  with  a  fervent  hope  that 
in  doing  so  I  am  not  presuming  too 
far  on  3ie  liberties  of  the  subject 

Although  I  was  pwevented  by  a 
d-domestie  affiiethun  (riz.,  the  loss 
of  my  ey^lass)  fwcMn  paying  my 
weepeets  to  T.  B.  H.  (exkewth  the 
initials— you  know  what  I  mean^  on 
the  occathun  of  tiie  last  levee,  wnich 
I  con  never  sufficientiy  legwet,  yet 
T.  B.  H.  can  hardly  fidl  to  wecko- 
member  that  when  pwevioiiB  (^por* 

•  If  it  doesn't,  I— I'm  vewy  sorry,  and 
it  shan't  occor  again.— D. 


tnnifeies  have  oifered  of  thqueezing 
mythelf  into  the  Boyal  Pwesenoe,  I 
have  never  f-&iled  to  avail  mythelf 
of  them.  It  always  was  a  thqueeza 
— ^T.  B.  H.  must  admit  that,  and  it 
makes  one  vewy  hot,  and  angwr, 
and  wed  in  liie  fiaioe — whteh  is  wortht 
of  aU  (evewy  fellah  hates  to  be  wed 
in  the  &ce),  but  I  i^vow  that  such 
is  my  d-devotion  to  the  Bwitish 
thwone,  so  &r  fwom  dweading  a 
thqueeze,  I  wouldn't  m-mind  going 
in  for  a  weg^ular  thgtutsh,  for  the 
thake  of  my  Soverdgn.  At  iJie 
same  time,  I  cannot  help  pwotesfting 
that  a  number  of  fellahs  are  pwe* 
sented  annually  at  St.  James's 
Palace  who  have  no  bithinei^  there 
at  all:  as,  for  instanth— Why  does 
Gapt.  John  de  Smith,  when  hs  geth 

his  commission  in  the th  (Boyal 

Boysterers  green),  or  Mr.  Hugo 
Browne  Browne  on  entewing  into 
the  connubial  thate — why  do  iSbtse 
gentlemen,  I  say,  make  those  vewy 
ordinawy  events  the  plea  for  in- 
twuding  on  their  Sovereign  ? 

To  quote  an  owiginal  wemarir  ot 
mine,  which  has  ahnost  become 
pwoverbial,  that  weaUy  is  one  of 
those  things  which  n-no  fellah  can 
find  out  And  then  Hiose  Mayors 
and  f-fellahs  who  come  up  to  court 
with  addwesses,  &c.,  what  a  horrid 
nuisance  T.  B.  H.  nrast  find  tiiem! 
T-to  say  the  twuth,  I  believe  some 
of  them  do  it  with  an  idea  that  they 
wiU  be  knighted.  Now  if  I  were 
your  Boyal  Highness,  I-I'd  have 
my  wevenge.  I  wvtdd  kmght  one 
of  those  feUahs  one  dav,  and  then 
he  should  be  called  the  knight-mayor 
— ^ha!  hal  The  titiie  should  sit  as  a 
thort  of  incubus  upon  him  f-^r  the 
t-term  of  his  natural  life,  and-^and 
therve  him  wight,  by  Jove ! 

Al&fer  me'-'Of  eourth— -tkafs 
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a-  vewy  difFw^ant  matter.  P-pcdnful 
ath  it  was  to  me  at  first,  I've  been 
obliged  to  look  upon  mytiielf  lately 
in  the  light  of  a  p-public  cawackter.. 
It  weaJly  isn't  a  fellah's  fault,  if  a 
fellah  achieves  popularity  in  spite  of 
oneth^.  As  Slukkspeare  says,  in  his 
'  Lay  of  the  Latht  Minstwel'--* 

'Some  felUhs  are  bom  great,  uid  other  lieUalis 
haT«  gweatiMM  tbnat  apon  them.' 

I  suppose  the  l-latter  is  my  case. 
Tve  had  gweatness  thwust  upon  me, 
by  IMbr.  Sothem,  of  the  Haymarket 
Theatre,  at  whose  widiculous  cawi- 
<^:achaw  of  Y.  R.  H.'s  humble  ser- 
vant I  was  grieved  to  see  Y.  B.  H. 
himself  laughing  vewy  heartily  the 
other  evening. 

I  am  f-for^tting,  however,  the 
pwincijMkl  object  of  this  addwess, 
which  is  to  congwatulate  Y.  E.  H. 
most  sincerely  on  the  vewy  aus- 
picious event  which  I  need  not. 
mrther  describe  than  by  saying  that 
it  took  place  on  the  loth  of  IM^irch, 
1863.  "Mawwidge,  sire,  as  I  was 
about  to  wemark  before, — mawwidge 
is  one  of  tiiose  intewesting  oewwe- 

monies  which which — ^yes,  I'm 

eure  it  is— and  the  more  I  think  of 
it  th-the  more  I  am  confirmed  in 
-tiiat  opinion. 

But  to  proceed.  The  amiable  and 
illustrious  Pwincess  whom  you  have 
had  the  happiness  to  choose  as  a 
^bwide,  and  who  herself  has  had  the 
rgood  fortune  to  be  thelected  by  you 
:as  a  bwidegwoom  (th-that's  a  doodied 
long  thentence,  but  I  don't  see  how 
I  can  put  it  more  bwiefly) — ^the 
Pwincess  Alexandra,  I  say,  is  a  na- 
iiive  of— of— the  country  where  she 
was  bom,*  and  belonging  as  she 
d-does  to  the  royal  &mily  of  Den- 
mark, must,  I  suppose,  be  welated  in 
some  wemote  manner  to  Hamlet,  a 
pwince  of  the  same  j^ace,  who  1-lived 
a  long  time  ago — I  forget  eckthackly 
when,  but  I  &lieve  about  the  same 
pewiod  as  T-Timon  of  Athens,  Wich- 
ard  the  Third,  the  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona,  and  a  lot  of  other  swells. 
He  was  a  vewy  eccentwic  kind  of 
fellah— Hamlet  was— -a  thort  of 
illustwious  swell,  who  used  to  go 
about  in  black  velvet— never  bwushed 
his  hair,  and  had  a  howwid  habit  of 
t-talking  to  himthelf.    He— he  caw- 

*  This  I  faave  on  vewy  good  authority. 
— D. 


wied  on  this  game  sometimes  to  that 
extent  that — ha!  ha! — hi$ own  mother 
couldn't  make  him  out.  I  know  it 
for  a  &ct— and  Mr.  Eean  imitates 
him,  and  has  got  his  walk,  and 
voice,  and  evewything  ecthaddy. 
There  was  one  wemark  he  made— 
you'll  find  it  in  Shakspeare's  ao* 
count  of  him— beginning — 

• 

'  To  be  or  not  to  be,  that  Ib  the  question 
One  of  thoee  many  things  which  no  fellah 
Can  ever  be  expected  to  find  out.' 

I  recomember  thinking  that  we- 
mark vewy  good — that  is,,  f-for 
Hamlei 

To  wetum  to  Denmark.  Geo- 
gwaphy  (in  common  with  history, 
natural  philosophy  —  m-mathema- 
tics,  and  languages)  waa  unfortu- 
nately among  the  accomplishments 
which  Y.  B.  H.  will  regret  to  hear  I 
neglected  in  early  life— consequently, 
when  I  heaid  the  Pwincess  of  Wales 
was  coming  from  Denmark,  I  con- 
fess I  hadn't  the  wemotest  idea 
where  it  was.  So  I  weferred  to  my 
old  school  atlas,  and  then,  by  the 
help  of  a  little  pocket  gatheteer— I 
dithcovered  it  between  two  other 
coxmtwies  with  funny  names,  viz.. 
Skater  Back  and  Cattegat  Stwange 
to  say,  though  Denmark  has  a  lot  of 
towns,  these  other  countwics  have 
none.  At  leatht  none  were  marked 
on  the  map — fwom  which  I  infiar 
that  they  are  hitherto  uneckth- 
plored.  What  a  stunning  thing  it 
would  be  to— to  make  up  a  party 
and  go  and  f-find  out  all  about  'euL 
I  think  I  sh-should  1-like  Skager 
Back.  I— I  wonder  whether  there's 
any  good  shooting  over  there. 

I  f-found  out  another  thing,  your 
Boyal  Highness,  about  the  geo- 
gwaphy  of  the  place.  A  f-fellah 
livth  and  leamth.  It  appears  that 
Zeeland  is  in  D-Denmark  —  I  th- 
thought  it  was  in  the  South  Pacific 
I-I'm  sure  they — t-told  me  so  when 
I  was  a  small  boy  at  s-school.  I 
spose  they've  ch-changed  all  that 
now.  I — I— only  wish  the  dooth 
geogwaphers  would  make  up  their 
minds  and  —  and  thettle  it  onth 
f-for  all— one  way  or  another.  I — 
d-don*t  care  much  which  it  ith — 
only  let  me  know — wh-when  itii  all 
decided. 

I-I've  had  to  go  in  f-for  bio- 
gwaphies,  too,  of  ce-celebwated  men. 


Lord  Dundreary  <m  Ae  Boyal  Marriage, 
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in  consequence  of  the  weoent  fes- 
.  tivities.  They^ve  got  a  st-etatae  of 
some  D-Daoish  swell  called  Sazo 
Grammaticas  at  London  Bridge. 
Gwammaticns  was  a  gwammawian 
— ^ha!  ha!  I — I  found  out  that— I 
th-thought  he  must  be,  somehow,  by 
the  n-name.  He  flouwished  about 
the  ^elfkh  century,  and  was  the 
Liadley  Murray  of  the  pewiod — 
wote  a  lot  about  y-verbs  and  thub- 
tantives  and  a  heap  of  th-things 
which  no  fellah  understands,  and 
which  you  hear  of— n-now  and  then 
by— ha!  ha! — by  accidence,  I — I 
always  hated  gwammar,  I  did — quite 
fwom  a  boy  —  you  know,  and  I 
only  hope,  as  soon  as  ever  your 
Koyal  Highness  can  exercithe  your 
influenth,  you  will  use  it  lor  the 
suppweasion  of  gwammar.  F-fbr 
my  part  I  can't  thee  why  a  fellah 
shouldn't speakashe likes.  W-what's 
to  become  of  the  f-fweedom  of  de- 
bate—if we  are  to  be  westwained  by 
rules  of  gwammar?  No.  Evewy 
man  his  own  Syntax-collector,  /say, 
and  then  we  shall  get  on. 

Although  I  was  not  honoured  by 
Y.  E.  H.  with  an  invitation  to 
Windsor  on  the  occasion  of  your 
Boyal  Highnesses  mawwidge,  I 
t-took  care  to  see  what  I  could  of 
the  p-pwocession  on  the  arriyal  of 
the  Pwmcess  of  D-Denmark  (n-now 
the  ditto  of  Wales).  A  fwiend  of 
m>mine  had  kindly  offered  me  a 
w-window  in  Si  James's  Street,  and 
so,  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  I 
got  up — ^v-vewy  early  (about  1 1  a.m.) 
and  dwove  down  there  in  my  cab. 
I  had  ordered  Bob,  my  tiger,  the 
day  before  to  g-get  some  pink  and 
white  rosettes  (D-Danish  colours, 
you  know — ^ha!  ha!)  for  the  horse's 
head,  and  I  bought  my  thelf  a  scarf  to 
matohin  the  B-Burlington  Arcade; 
but  when  I  desired  Bob  to  m-mount 
a  cockade  of  the  s-same  colour  in  his 
hat— would  your  Boyal  Highness  be- 
lieye  it?— he —he  pothitiyely  re- 
futhed  to  do  so. 

'  Of  courth,  my  Lord,'  the  impu- 
dent dog  said, — 'of  courth  your 
Lordship  can  wear  wliat  you  like, 
but  as  no  gentleman  of  my  pwofes- 
sion  is  going  in  for  cockays,  I  natu- 
rally don't  want  to  do  anythink 
ootray,' 

Am  your — your  Boyal  Highness 


may  imagine,  I  f-felt  in  such  a  wage 
at  this  answer,  that  I  was  vewy 
nearly  discharging  him  on  the  spot ; 
but  you  thee  B-Bob  is  such  a  light 
weight,  and  knowth  town  so  vewy 
well,  that  I  weally  couldn't  afford  to 
lose  him,  tho  I  contented  mythelf 
with  telling  him  to  go  and  be  —  be 
more  wespectful  for  the  future,  and 
pwesently  he  bwought  round  thecab. 

When  I  got  down  to  P-Ficcadilly 
— th-there  wasa  twemendous  cwowd, 
and  no  end  of  cawwidges  and  horses. 
A  policeman  (X  3002 — I — I  took 
hith  number  in  case  of  acddenth) 
caught  hold  of  my  mare's  head,  and 
twied  to  turn  her  back  into  the  by- 
street d-down  which  we  came. 

'N-now  then — p-peeler!'  I  said, 
'  leave  go  there,  can't  you!' 

'  You  can't  go  this  way,  sir,'  said 
the  man. 

'  What  the  d-dooth  do  you  mean  V 
said  I. — *  I've  got  a  tidcet  f-for  a 
window  in  St  James's  Street' 

'  Very  well,  then,'  said  the  p-peeler^ 
'  where  iS' it?' 

Good  gwadous— I  just  we- 

comembered  that  I — /  had  left  it  he^ 
hind  I 

'  Where's  the  ticket  ?'  I  answered. 
'  Why  t-to  say  the  twuth  at  this 
m-moment,  and  to  the  b-best  of  my 
wecollection  if  s  in  the  left  hand 
bweast  pocket  of  my  second  best 
dwessing-gown  which  is  hanging  up 
on  the  wight-hand  side  of  a  pwess 
in  the  n-north  comer  of  the  f-first 
floor  fwont  bedroom  of  number 
thickty-thwee  Alpha  Villas,  Delta 
Place,  Omega  Koad,  St  Johnth 
Wood,  and  if  you  thend  a  telegwam 
there,  my  man  Henwy  will  give  it 

you  diwectly that  is  if  he's  not 

gone  out' 

'  A  likely  story,'  said  X  400a,  and 
then  he  added  thomething  about  an 
old  soldier  which  I  c-coi:ddn't  quite 
make  out— but  I  femthy  he  must 
have  meant  it  for  impudenth  as  the 
people  thtanding  round  began  to 
laugh.  However,  as  good  luck 
would  have  it— j-just  at  that  mo- 
ment up  came  the  Supewintendent 
of  his  division  whom  I  know — ^that 
is  to  thay,  I — ^I've  had  to  commu- 
nicate with  him  on  theveral  occasions 
when  bwother  Tham  was  about 
town,  on  vawioua  little  pwivate 
matters. 
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*  Whftt  is  the  matter,  my  Lord?* 
eaid  the  Sapewintendeol,  tooeiiing 
his  hat,  and  I  told  him. 

*  Let  go  that  bridle  iteo.  disectlj/ 
roazed  be  to  poor  X,  who  looked 
honidlj  cwes^bUen.  'Yon  ai«  a 
moe  8OTt  of  fdler  you  ate,'  says  be. 
'  fia^e  yoa  been  eighteea  months  ki 
the  Eonse,  and  don't  know  hord  Dim- 
dreary  yet!  Why,  I  am  ashamed  of 
yoa!  ISafce  way  theie  Ibr  his  lord- 
ship's cab'  (yon  thee  I  wath  dwiving 
in  my  ktfat  idea— The  DDNittBAKir 
OoB  H^noK),  and  then  ihe  peojde 
ibU  baok  on  eitiier  sida  Th-tbero 
was  a  thlight  diieer  f  worn  the  mob 
-at  that  m-moment  It  m-may  be 
Y-Tanity  in  me  to  say  so,  bat  I — ^I 
.afanotht  &nthy  tiiey  weckogniaed  my 
whiskerth.  I  bowed  my  acknow- 
ledgments and  dwoTe  on  to  the 
door.  When  I  got  upstairs  I  f-l6nnd 
a  lot  of  people  assembled,  and  no 
end  of  pwetty  girte,  and  an  elegant 
dejeuner  kid  out  which  I  was  ^wy 
glad  to  thee— for  I  had  got  np  a 
f-foll  hour  before  my  usoal  time, 
asad  had  not  yet  bweakftsted.  Well, 
the  time  p-passed  away  Tewy  plea- 
santly. We  watched  the  Ir-life- 
Gnards  go  by  and  the  Bines  and — 
and  the  Volnnteerth,  and  tiien  after 
Imidh  wtien  we  dwank  the  health  of 
the  PwizioeBS  of  Deomaik,  aad  iiiat 
of  yonr  Bapal  Highness,  we  had  the 
plearaxe  of  seeing  both  ride  thwoogh 
the  stweet  m  the  long  expected  pro- 
eesBion  amid  the  cheers  of  at  leatht 
t4en  thousand  thpectatora.  Pwape 
yonr  Boyal  Highness  may  weeko- 
member  one  ^athutdiiathtic  indi- 
vidual who  t4ied  hiHh  pocket  hand- 
kendiief  to  ihe  end  of  hith  nm- 
l3wella  and  shouted  as  he  waved  it, 
'  Hnwway !'  thwee  times  distinotly. 
That  was  me,  that  was,— Ha  ha! 
T-there  was  a  thtnpid  old  f-€ogy 
thtaoding  near  who  twied  to  stop 
me,  and  said  it  wathent  etiquette  or 
sonM  sach  nooathenth,  and  told  me 
I  muthent  waive  all  cewemony. 
W'Wav«all  oewemony  indeed !  —why, 
I  was  only  w-waving  my  nmbwdla. 
What  tiie dooth  did  he  mean?  I-I 
watfant  g-going  to  p^nt  down  the 
xtmbwella  for  him.  Why,  I— I 
wouldn't  be  pnt  down  mythelf— 
1-let  akme  the  mnbwella.  You 
thee  I'm  not  genewally  an  eckthi- 
table  man,  but  somehow  or  other^- 


pwaps  f-fwom  aervoirtlmetii  or 
nystowia,  owmg  to  my  not  taking 
enough  iiitimnlants  (I  only  had 
f-foorteen  glasses  and  a  half  of 
champagne)  and  w-innting  so  long 
for  tbe  pwocession,  but  when  at  last 
it  dwove  up  I  confedi  I  did  feel 
vewy  much  ecktfaited,  aad  I  wouldn't 
help  xywoposing  to  Captain  Wagsby 
and  two  or  tiiwee  other  fellahs  who 
wero  on  tibe  b-baksony  that  we 
fibould  wnsh  down  and  unfaameas 
the  animals  and  dwag  the  royal 
cawwidge  to  Baddington  ourthelveB. 
And  some  f-feUah  said  I  wasnU 
stwoDg  enough.  ^  Not  stwong 
enough/  said  I,  '  I — ^I  feel  so  despe- 
wately  1(^  at  this  moment  tbiSt  I 
tiunk  I  coold  almost  d-do  Ihe  woric 
of  a  horse.'  And  then  W-Wagsby 
said,  '  I  should  ha^  thought,  my 
Lord,  that  you  would  have  found 
'yourself  move  at  home  in  the 
cawaekter  of  another  quadruped.' 
And  then  they  all  b-began  to  wear 
with  laughter. 

A- another  quadwqped ! — w-what 
the  dooth  did  he  mean?  I — ^I  hate 
tibose  thort  of  jokes  which  only  some 
fellahs  see.  SoI-^Iwent  back  and 
h-had  another  glath  of  champagne 
and  then  I  thought  <tf  a  steaming 
widdla  Ithiidc,— 4homhowI— Ihave 
rather  a  call  for  widdles.  It's  a 
gweat  jNily  I  cant  torn  the  t-taknt 
to  some  account— «Q-make  a  sort  of 
p^wofessioii  of  it— take  out  a  d-^ 
ploma  at  some  college  of  oonmi- 
drums  and  b-beoome  a  kind  of  Li- 
cennd  ttnddter.    This  is  my  laHkL 

XAY  IT  nLEASB  70UB  BOKiX  BIGSBQBBS  ! 

What  is  the  d-diifwenc6  between 
iSbe  Pwincees  of  Wales  and  the  an- 
dent  capital  of  Egypt? 

The  diffewenee  is  this — 

You  spdl  Alexandria  with  <me  i, 
but  Alexandra  has  spelled  your 
Boyal  Hig^mess  wiiii  two. 

This  widdle  was  owinnally  in- 
tended only  for  her  Royal  HighnesB's 
eyes,  but  I  have  made  bold  to  sub- 
mit it  to  the  readers  d  'London  So- 
ciety' by  whom  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
appwecdated,  and  every  one  of  whom, 
I  feel  convinced,  sbares  in  l^e  loyalty 
and  devotion  felt  by  your  Boyal 
Hig^ess's  hmnble  servant, 

J)U3Sa>SELSi. 


A 
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FRBSUniD  BT  TBI  UHO  Ot  DEHMABK,  OH  VEBKUART  21,  180  J,  TO  B.n.H.  TDB  FUKCEaS  ALEUFOKA. 

[For  1U>  Dmting,  we  m  iideMAl  to  the  marUi  et  tlia  Uilur  at  Iha  NHkUra,  Hr.  iallu  Hdridoa.  Cnwi 
J*v*lkr,  Copmbigai.  Fn  a  hntorj  at  Ifae  nJic  (of  vhlcTi  Ihi  otimia  lud  rnvnv  u«  bar*  ibovm),  m  Ibv  triidle. 
"Ow  ReliUoBi  In  Dnmiuk.  "J 


ENGLAND'S   WELCOME   TO   ALEXANDRA. 


WelnMHhcr.nllth 
Scxurr  Iki  bloHon  niMer  ker  In 
Rrali.  tamiy  lint  IbIo  t«flier  lie 
Make  Dwic.  0  bod,  in  tb«  nnrh 
WclcoBi  kar,  nkoM  bw,  lU  Ihi 
WarWr.  0  Irafie.  (sa  tmopM,  bL 
VUrit  flatter  out  apcHi  Inrrcli  iini 
>'Unei, « ih«  vinilj  hodluid  lb 
'  ■'"■,  itetplfl  ADtl  ip 


All 


Wele^ 


Kiiil 


Aluuidnl 
Sen  kinn'  laachlR  u  htpriT  u  (air, 
HtiaCal  Mda  Bl  ■  hbHfal  bar. 
nridg  of  the  hMr  or  Ihi  ktefi  sT  tht  In. 
itioj  tnUifl  pBopleaBdjoj  lolhelbnao, 
Comii  10  H,  Ion  M  ud  nka  w  jrooi  ova : 
ror  Sum  orDoM  or  Nonun  va, 
TrmoB  or  Cdl,  or  Thilcnr  to  Ik, 
Wa  iR  Mch  on  Diw  In  oor  wtleotto  of  Um. 


Smile,  olrl  Oalu.  of  tin  Fomt  Hoyal- 


tUrlr  montlm  oT  Iho  diwahw  Baraner, 
I[cr  bcinlr  Ixlon^  to  tho  baddiaf  Spriai. 


Aiviiatrotj  lipa koep  lUs iiKI* of  Ktj >. 

Thru  ihoaC  7c  praplti !    Thtoprh  nil  jonr  eltiei 
A  iHtning  M  Ike  nirfal  iluirbtiili  i 

AmI  htndi  Uut  {jra,  wilk  1  bart  tint  pttiea, 
Sludl  raaK  Ikl  poor  for  Uidi  Prim'!  hIis. 
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OUB  EELATTONS  IS  DENMAEK. 

<IiCt  thine  eye  look  like  a  friend  on  Denmark.'— J^onJM. 


ll/MENEVEB  a  new  topic  is 
YY  broBght  on  the  enrpet,  we  are 
all  fhiown  into  a  etste  of  fereriiEAL 
«XGitemeirt  to  make  omselTw  ao- 
qnamted  with  its  Taiioos  beairixigB 
«md  deta^;  for  whatever  sdsj  bare 
lieen  the  case  before  men  were  poe- 
«es86d  with  an  insatiable  desire  of 
faio  wing  everything  ^bai  thdr  neigfa- 
Ixittrs  are  talking  of,  it  is  no  longer 
true  that  ignorance  is  looked  vpon 
as  bliss.  Yet,  altfaoogh  we  sigh  for 
BsiTexBal  knowledge,  every  frerii 
question  that  agitetes  society  leveals 
&e  mortij^ying  flict  that,  notwith- 
etandtng  tiie  long  apprentioeiEdup 
^Rrinoh  most  of  12s  have  served  to 
learning,  we  are  in  tmth  wofdlly 
ignoraiit  in  regard  to  most  things. 

When  a  war  in  1^  Onmea  was 
impending  over  our  heads,  wenshed 
to  GOT  (Susetteers  and  maps  in  a 
fitate  of  very  hazy  nnoertainly  as  to 
where  we  i^ould  seardi  for  the 
locality  of  the  threatened  operations; 
and  it  woald,  perhaps,  hardly  be  too 
much  to  say  tiiat  many  of  the  glo- 
rious hetoeB  of  that  eaoqiaign  would 
sever  have  reached  the  fidds,  on 
wbieh  they  won  their  laorels,  had 
Vbej  been  left  to  find  tiMm  solely 
t)y  iAie  aid  of  their  own  geogiapbiod 
Imowledge.  Tke  ootbrea]^  of  tise 
civil  war  in  America  brougbt  into 
equal  prominence  the  ignorance 
wlxich  prevails  in  this  country  in 
regavd  to  tansatlantie  conditions 
axkdaffidrs.  And  now  that  the  union 
of  the  heir  of  Britain  with  a  Danish 
jniBoess  is  gathering  to  Itself,  as  in 
one  vast  centre,  the  bopes  and  t^^ror 
paflues  of  the  nation,  aad  aU  (Rinses 
are  anxiously  seeking  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  count^  from  whence 
their  future  queen  has  come  to 
them,  we  are  again  made  sensible  of 
the  IgDoranee  that  prevails  amongst 
us.  Surely  then  there  is  something 
rotten—noft  in  the  state  of  Denmark 
-—hut  in  the  atate  ctf  our  schools, 
which  send  us  adrift  on  society  after 
years  of  book-cramming  with  so 
pamfully    limited  an    amount  of 


knowledge  of  the  atato  and  whccB* 
abouts  of  ofher  nations  of  the  world. 

Denmark,  however,  independently 
of  tills  new  source  of  int^vst,  poa- 
aesses  many  points  of  attraction  to 
lijughsfamenwindi  they  will  scarcely 
meet  with  in  any  ofher  country,  and 
hence  we  have  no  henfcation  in  beg- 
gmg  our  readers  to  follow  us  wh& 
we  endeavour,  as  hriefly  as  may  hc^ 
to  give  a  rapid  sketdi  of  some  chT  the 
numerous  relations  which  have  ex- 
isted between  ourselves  and  the 
Danes  from  the  earliest  periodb  of 
our  eristenoe  as  a  nation. 

We  need  scarcely  remark  that 
some  of  the  more  ancient  of  &ese 
relations  were  not  of  the  most  ami- 
cable kind;  but  although  Ihosa 
daiftung  and  daring  pirates — tha 
Banish  VikingB— made  sad  havoo 
witii  the  homes  and  Hves  of  Ihe  odd 
Britons,  there  can  he  no  doubt  tha^ 
by  their  amalgamation  witii  tiie 
Celtic  stodc,  they  infused  into  auo- 
ceeding  generations  much  of  their 
own  vigofious  sjririt.  Before  their 
incursions  tiie  British  Celts  had  been 
content  to  paddle  along  river-hanlkB 
in  light  coracles,  or  hide-covered 
canoes,  which  th^  oouM  car^  on 
thdr  hBxkB  when  the  difficulties  of 
the  narigation  intdined  them  to 
return  to  terra-fiima;  while  tha 
Dano-Britiish  race  that  came  after 
them  took  to  the  sea  like  trTSB-ham 
tars,  and  soon  learnt  to  build  and 
manage  craft  that  could  brave  ocean- 
storms.  The  Gennans  have,  how- 
ever, long  been  at  great  pains  to 
ihow  US  that  we  derive  from  a  Tea- 
tonic  afaock  all  those  peculiar  pro- 
perties—good and  had— which  aaa- 
torians  are  agreed  in  casing  fie 
Anglo-Saxon  element  in  our  natioml 
composition ;  but  how  could  stay-at- 
home^  BBBrfectring  Germans  have 
been  the  progenitors  of  a  restleeSy 
exploring,  colonising,  maritime  peo- 
ple like  the  fix^lirii?  The  idea  s 
preposterous;  and  although  210 
doubt  the  Saxons  had  often  good 
causetopray  '  afimrre  Nannanorvm 
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libera  nos,  0  Domine  /'  their  descend- 
anta  may  rejoice  that  the  roving, 
pillaging  Northmen  of  gallant  bear- 
ing, brave  hearf,  and  poetic  &nc7, 
came  among  them. 

As  ia  the  &8hion  with  cousins  all 
the  world  over,  the  Danes  and  Eng- 
lish bickered  and  squabbled  occa- 
sionally, but  for  the  most  part  they 
lived  together  on  the  best  of  terms, 
and  from  time  to  time  made  treaties 
of  ocmmierce,  amity,  and  marriage. 
The  matrimonial  relations  between 
the  two  countries  go  back  nearly  a 
thousand  years,  for  the  first  of  the 
royal   daughters  of  England  who 
shared     the    Danish    throne    was 
Thyra,  the  wife  of  Grorm  the  Old, 
who  lived  and  flounshed  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  ninth  century. 
This  princess,  '^o  figures  as  one  of 
the  fiftvourite  heroines  of  the  ancient 
northern  Sagas,  was,  according  to 
tiieir  testimony,  the  daughter   of 
Ethelred,  King  of  East-Anglia,  and 
a  woman  of  such  an  ambitious  turn 
of  mind  that  she  refused  to  wed 
Gorm  until  he  could  ofifer  her  the 
whole  of  Jutland  and  the  adjoining 
islands  as  her  dowry.     The  result 
was  the  subjugation  of  all  the  petty 
kings  who  had  hitherto  dividea  the 
land,  and  the  union  of  their  terri- 
tories under  the  sole  sway  of  Qorm 
and  his  Queen  Thyra,  whose  name 
survived  in  more  than  one  memorial. 
All  good  and  wise  deeds  of  ancient 
times  are  ascribed  to  this  national 
Dftvourite,  who  was  sumamed  i>an- 
n^)od,  or  Pride  of  the  Danes.    The 
Dannevirke  or  wall  of  defence,  which 
was  constructed  in  ancient  times  to 
defend  Jutlimd  from  the  incursions 
of  its  southern  neighbours,  is  be* 
lieved  to  have  been  erected  under 
her  directions  by  the  joint  labours  of 
men  from  all  the  provinces,  who 
worked  for  three  years,  while  her 
heathen  htisband  was  absent,  fight* 
ing  desperately  against  the  Emperor 
Henry  the  Fowler,  who  had  resolved 
if  he  coi:dd  to  make  a  Christian  of 
Gorm.  Thyra  was  as  politic  too  in  her 
wifely  relations  as  she  was  active  in 
her  queenly  duties,  and  we  are  told 
that  when  her  eldest  son  Enud  was 
killed  while  bathing  off  the  English 
coasts  whither  he  had  gone  on  a 
Yiking  expedition,  she  arrayed  her- 
self and  her  attendants  in  mourn- 


ing, and,  decking  her  house  with  all 
the  ordinary  badges  of  grief,  awaited 
in  silence  the  return  of  Gorm,  who 
had  declared  that  he  would  slay  any 
one  who  announced  to  him  the  dealii 
of  his  favourite  son.  The  king, 
when  he  beheld  his  house  hung 
with  black  and  the  queen  with  her 
tacB  veiled,  ezdaimed,  '  If  the  court 
of  Denmark  thus  mourns,  surely  my 
son  is  dead !'  '  Thau  hast  said  i^ 
Lord,  not  I,'  was  Thyra's  reply. 
This  device  turned  aside  the  king's 
threat  of  vengeance;  but  we  are 
told  that  he  died  of  grief  for  the  loss 
of  Uus  his  best-beloved  son.  Two 
sepulchral  stones,  coTered  with 
Bunio  characters  and  erected  in 
Thyra's  honour,  the  one  during  bar 
life  by  Gorm,  and  the  other  by  their 
son  Harald  Blaatand  after  her  death, 
stood  for  seven  hundred  years  over 
the  barrow  on  the  heath  of  Jellinger, 
in  whdchher  remains  were  laid ;  and 
although  they  have  been  removed 
from  tiheir  original  site,  th^  rank 
among  the  most  precious  memorials 
of  their  kind. 

Passing  from  these  more  mythi- 
cal times  to  the  historic  'peanod  of 
the  middle  ages,  we  meet  with  an 
undoubted  English  heroine  on  the 
throne  of  Denmark  in  the  -peiBCfn 
of  PhiUppa,  the  daughter  of  Henry 
lY.,  and  tiie  worthy  sister  of  the 
victor  of  Aginoourt  The  memory 
of  this  queen  is  still  cherished 
in  the  history  and  legendary  ro- 
mance of  the  Danes,  who  more 
than  any  other  people,  perhaps, 
cling  to  the  recollection  of  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  their  national  life* 
During  an  attack  made  on  Opea* 
hagen  in  1428,  l^  the  Hamburgfaers 
and  Lubeckers,  Philippa  defended 
the  city  with  a  valour  which  did 
honour  to  her  name;  but  un&r- 
tunately,  not  content  with  thesucceBS 
of  her  gallant  repulse  of  the  enemy> 
she  ventured  out  to  sea  with  a  fleet 
of  seventy  ships,  and  being  signally 
defeated,  with  difficulty  made  her 
way  back  to  Copenhagen.  Heie 
her  worthless  husband,  Eing  'Eiic, 
the  Pomeranian,  unmindful  of  the 
success  which  she  had  achieved 
during  his  absence,  resented  her 
defeat  with  such  violence  that  the 
proud  Lancastrian  princess,  indig- 
nant at  his  treatinent,  retired  to  a 
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oonyenty  where  she  died  shortly 
afterwards  in  1430.  Philippa  left  a 
permanent  memorial  of  her  reign  in 
the  coinage  which  she  caused  to  be 
made  at  her  own  expense  daring 
'Ena'B  absence  in  the  Holy  Land, 
and  as  before  that  time  the  money 
of  the  realm  had  been  in  a  discre- 
ditably clipped  state,  and  was, 
moreover,  composed  of  coins  belong- 
ing to  all  countries  and  ages,  the 
boon  was  no  trifling  one,  and  was 
dnly  appreciated  by  the  nation. 

The  next  Anjglo-Danic  marriage 
on  our  list,  which  occurred  nearly 
two  hundred  years  after  poor  Phi- 
lippa's  unhappy  and  childless  union 
witn  the  brutal  Eric,  was  fiur  more 
momentous,  forming  as  it  does  the 
English  point  of  origin  from  which 
our  Stuart  and  Hanoverian  dynasties 
have  emanated.  During  Lord  WU- 
loughby  d'Eresby's  embassy  in  1 5  8  2 , 
and  hk  subsequent  visits  to  the 
court  of  Frederick  IL,  to  whom  he 
Inxmght  the  Garter  as  a  pledge  of 
amity  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
with  whom  he  stood  in  hiffh  &vour, 
the  king  repeatedly  made  known  his 
earnest  wish  that  her  Migesty  would 
select  some  &ir  English  maiden  of 
hsr  own  blood  to  be  the  future  wife 
of  his  little  son,  afterwards  the 
heroic  Christian  IV.;  but  as  we,  who 
have  heard  more  than  Frederick 
probably  knew  of  the  virgin  queen's 
feelings  in  regard  to  the  marriage 
of  her  relatives,  can  readily  believe, 
no  renx>nse  was  ever  made  to  these 
fiiendfy  overtures,  and  it  was  not 
till  some  years  after  the  king's  death 
that  an  Anglo-Danic  alliance  was 
fiurmed.  Christian,  however,  d^d 
not  procure  an  English  consort  on 
this  occasion;  but  his  little  sister 
Anne,  by  her  union,  in  1589,  with 
James  VL  of  Scotland,  came  in  due 
time  to  be  Queen  of  England,  and 
as  tiie  grandmother  of  the  Electress 
Sophia  of  Hanover  is  the  direct  an- 
cestress of  her  present  Majesty. 

This  alliance  established  the  most 
finendly  relations  between  the  royal 
houses,  and  as  long  as  the  Stuarts 
were  in  power  they  showed  their 
flection  for  their  Danish  cousins 
by  sending  them  portraits  of  them- 
selves, stars  and  garters,  snuff- 
boxes, and  many  little  souvenirs 
on  birthdays  and  other  memorial 


occasions.  In  Suhm's  contribu- 
tions to  Danish  history  are  printed 
various  journals  and  diaries  of  the 
period,  amongst  others  that  of 
Christian  IV.,  who  records  the 
visits  made  to  him  by  his  royal 
brother-in-law,  and  his  own  to  the 
court  of  Whitehall,  where  he  notes 
down  the  amusements  of  three  con- 
secutive days,  as  'running  at  a  ring, 
seeing  bear-buting/  and  'drinking 
pretty  strongly  with  the  King  of 
England.'  On  the  3rd  of  August, 
1 6 14,  he  makes  an  entry  of  bis 
departure  from  Gravesend  in  his 
own  ship,  and  the  receipt,  by  the 
hands  of  Yice-Chamberlam  'Eerri,' 
of  a  fine  diamond  ring  as  a  parting 
gift  from  'my  sister,'  Queen  Anne. 
But  if  the  royal  Dime  jousted  and 
feasted  while  he  sojourned  in  Eng- 
land, he  had  no  leisure  for  long 
tarrying,  for  he  was  young  and 
active  in  those  times,  and  had  many 
matters  on  band.  There  were  ex- 
peditions to  be  looked  after,  with 
the  view  of  seeking  a  north-west 
passage  round  America  to  India; 
another  (more  fortunate  in  its 
resulto)  to  go  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  which  actually  did 
make  a  settlement  in  i6ao  at  Tian* 
quebar,  and  thus  established  a  Dano- 
East  Indian  Company;  the  first 
Danish  postal  ^stem  to  be  orgor 
nized;  and  the  high  road  opened 
from  £[amburgh,  over  Eolding  and 
the  islands,  to  Copenhagen,  which 
was  done  by  1624;  besides  improv- 
ing the  fieet,  encouraging  trade, 
introducing  foreign  artizans,  and 
attending  to  numerous  other  mat- 
ters. So,  altogether,  the  Danish 
uncle  of  our  Stuarte  was  no  idler, 
although,  like  them,  he  often*  got 
himself  and  others  into  very  un- 
seemly troubles  through  his  matri- 
monial and  other  less  creditable 
relations  with  various  ladies.  A 
curious  document  exists,  entitled 
*  Amores  Christiani  1  Vti,*  to  which 
is  appended  an  attestation,  signed 
by  the  members  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil of  Denmark,  and  dated  loth 
April,  164^,  which  sete  forth  that 
the  lady,  Eirstine  Munck,  was  the 
lawful  wife  of  the  king,  and  their 
children  legitimate.  It  forms  part 
of  the  Suhm  state-paper  collection 
to  which  we  have  alieady  referred. 
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imd  dotailfl  fibd  maxn&ge  of  GlirisUflsi 
inth  this  ladj^  one  of  the  richest 
heiresses  of  her  day  in  Denmark, 
his  charges  of  infidehtj  against  her^ 
and  Bnbsequent  divoice  after  she 
had  home  him  nine  children*  and 
for  more  than  irweaty  years  been 
leooginzed  as  a  legitimate  infe. 
Christian's  rapid  tiansfer  of  his 
affectioDs  to  her  ivaiting-maid,  Wi- 
beeke  Erase,  makes  ns  rather  sns- 
pidkyas  of  the  motives  -which  aeta- 
ated  him,  notwithstanding  tiie  pains 
he  was  at  in  ezpotmdmg  to  his 
oooncil,  and  even  to  the  nation  at 
large,  the  reasons  of  his  conduct 
towards  his  nnfortnnate  morga- 
natic wife.  His  many  noble  qnali- 
ties  faave  howerer  been  allowed  to 
condone  his  offences  in  these  and 
cfSua  ujfaira  de  coeur,  and  he  is 
jQstly  yenerated  among  the  Danes 
as  one  of  the  hrayest  and  wisest  of 
their  kings — a  Tery  Henri  Qnatre  of 
tiie  North.  Thns  Ihe  sea-song,  by 
Ewald^  'Kong  Christian  stod  Ted 
hceien  Ifost/ has  been  mised  to  &e 
^dignity  of  being  the  national  ode 
par  txceUeuce,  more  on  acconnt  of 
its  commemorating  the  gloiy  and 
Talour  of  liieir  &Yonrite  king  and 
his  gallant  captains  than  from  any 
intrinsic  meotts  of  ,its  own.  Chris* 
tian  was  a  patron  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  seTeral  of  the  nxmieroiis  xpyal 
palaces,  yriOi  which  Denmark  has  at 
all  tunes  been  so  liberally  provided, 
owe  their  origin  to  this  monarch. 
One  of  the  noblest  menrarials  of  his 
taste  and  mnnifioenee  was  ihe  glo- 
rioos  Gotiuc  riddenal,  or  km'^^ 
hall,  at  the  Caslie  of  Fiedericks- 
borg  in  Seeland,  which,  togertlier 
wim  its  priceless  collection  of  psdnt- 
ings,  was  destiuyed  by  fire  in  1^59. 
Tms  gaOfiry  was  especially  rich  in 
portraits  of  onr  Stoarts,  and  its 
almost  utter  destmction  was  an 
irzeparaUe  loss,  not  merely  to  the 
loyal,  history-loTing  Danes,  who 
entertain  a  kind  of  fiunily  affection 
for  eyery  relic  of  the  past  connected 
wii&  tneir  coontiy,  bnt  to  afl 
gennine  lovers  of  art  Whether  it 
is  owing  to  the  mode  of  hestmg 
priyste  and  pnblic  bnildsngs  by 
stoves  and  fines,  or  to  mere  fatality, 
certain  it  is  that  few  conntiies  have 
snfTered  more  terrible  losses  by  &te 
4han  Denmark.    Copenhagen,  with 


its  environs^  has  been  mort  ei^i&^ 
ciaUy  nnhappy  in  this  respect,  and, 
one  by  one,  almost  all  its  once 
muneroos  palaces  and  chtnddes 
h«ve^  in  torn,  faflen  a  prey  io 
tins  terrible  scoui:^  Kert  in  m- 
portance  to  tiie  destmction  <tf 
iYedericksborg  was  that  of  the 
palace  of  Christiansbocg  in  Copesk- 
nagen,  the  largest  royal  residenoe  in 
Europe,  which  was  occnpied  bf 
nearly  a  thovsand  persons  con- 
nected witii  the  public  serwioe  in 
addition  to  iiie  ordinary  attendants 
of  tiiie  royal  family.  This  bufiding, 
which  contained,  besides  its  fine 
gallery  of  paintings,  innumecaMe 
articles  of  artistic  yalne,  was  re- 
duced on  the  night  of  FebruuT-  afi, 
i794«  to  a  mere  eiiell,  notlm^  re- 
maining but  the  outer  walls.  Tlie 
four  palaoes  now  known  as  "&Mb 
Amahenborg,  or  ^Palaaecne,'  wlxiclK 
had  been  built  for  the  use  of  foor 
noMe  fimnlies,  and  which  wiere  oo»- 
Torted  into  a  tsmporaxy  neadeooe 
for  rqyahj,  have  since  ihst  perikMl 
^continued  to  be  occupied  hy  dif- 
JSorent  members  of  the  ffeiguing 
family,  including  the  grandfiBsiher 
of  our  Princess  of  Wales,  wbHe  her 
&therj  Prince  Christian,  resides  in 
close  proximity  to  this  royal  palatiai 
aguare. 

The  marriage  of  Prince  George  of 
Denmark,  who  certainly  did  not 
inherit  many  of  the  cpiaJftieB  of  his 
•grandJEELther,  Christian  IV.,  widi 
jgood  Queen  Anne  was  in  all  le- 
fpects  so  uneventful  that  it  metiftB 
no  notice  beyond  'tiie  mere  record  c€ 
the  event;  and  we  nnut  hasten  on 
to  that  last  and  tragic  inuiia^ 
whidbi,  in  the  person  of  our  own 
hapless  princess,  Carofine  ISatflda, 
sister  to  George  lU.,  doeed  tiae 
series  of  royal  alliances  tiuet  bad  so 
long  united  the  two  countries.  The 
late  of  this  princess  is  too  wdl 
known  to  need  comment.  Married 
when  almost  a  child  to  her  cousin, 
Christian  YII.  (tiie  son  of  Frederick 
T.  and  his  first  Queen,  Lodisa  of 
England),  a  man  who  was  either 
imbecile  or  insane,  she  was  l^irown, 
in  a£[  her  girlish  vivacity  and  inex- 
perience, in  the  midst  of  a  gay 
court,  in  which  she  was  watched 
with  suspicion  and  jealoufinr  bj  the 
Qtieea  Dowager  Juiiana,  oie  step- 
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mother  of  her  hnsbaondy  and  hjeeame 
easily  entangled  in  a  me^  of  in- 
trigues  which  speedily  eompasBed 
her  rain.  When  h&r  week  hnsfaamd 
was  made  to  belieYe  tluit  flihe  had 
conspired  with  the  nmuster,  Atra- 
ensee,  to  eftct  hn  depositioii  in 
fayonr  of  her  regency  for  thear 
infimt  son,  her  &te  was  sealed,  and 
ber  enemies  fomid  no  further  diffi- 
cnliy  in  obtaining  tibe  royal  order 
for  her  azrest,  which  was  speedily 
followed  hy  an  act  of  diroroe  be- 
twem  herself  and  Ghrisfcian.  In  tlie 
dead  of  the  night  the  was  seized 
«nd  borne,  only  half  clothed,  to 
the  caniage  waiting  to  oonreyher 
to  the  castle  of  Krcmborg  at  Elsi- 
nore,  where  she  was  kept  in  oloee 
confinement  until  Qecoge  III.  sent 
an  Englii^  frigate  to  remove  her 
from  Denmark.  Ihaeoordaneewith 
an  arrangement  made  between  the 
•Danish  and  English  gOTemments, 
i^e  was  taken  to  Celle  in  Hanover, 
where,  at  ttte  end  of  &ree  years 
spent  in  the  exercise  of  good  deeds, 
Ouroluie  Matilda  died,  in  1775,  ftt 
the  early  age  of  twenty-aix,  from 
#16  effects  of  an  illness  which  she 
iMui  caught  in  tending  the  sick. 
Ko  wond^,  after  such  a  story,  that 
-the  relataons  between  England  aod 
Denmark  were  less  cordial  than 
they  had  been,  or  that  the  ill-will 
^ns  engoidered  between  the  nar 
tions  should  have  resulted  in  l^e 
disastrous  events  <»f  x8oi,  and  in 
tiie  bombardment  of  1S07.  Btill 
lees  wonder  is  it,  perhaps,  Hiat 
Frederick  YI.,  an  inHsmt  at  tiie  time 
-of  his  mother's  &I1,  should  through 
life  have  shunned,  as  fiir  as  Ids 
position  allowed,  commg  in  contact 
with  all  who  had  been  instrmnental 
m  bringing  about  IStmt  event,  and 
should  carefully  have  avoided  viefit- 
ing  the  scene  of  her  misery  art;  Eron- 
b<Mg,  or,  indeed,  -any  spot  specmlly 
ussodated  with  the  histoiy  of  her 
life  in  Denmark.  The  writer  of  the 
present  article  well  remembers  the 
silence  and  mystery  timt  lingered 
in  the  days  of  King  Fredrick 
aioond  the  ptcturesque  country 
padace  of  fVedensboig,  i^<^  was 
left  untenanted  by  royalty  during 
his  reign,  solely,  it  was  believed,  in 
consequence  of  its  having  once  been 
a  £»vourite  residence  of  his  mother's, 


fhxn  wbence  she  was  accustomed, 
if  local  traditi<m  can  be  credited,  to 
tide  forth  equipped  in  a  semi-mas- 
colme  dress,  and  thus  'set  the  ex- 
ample of  taking  horse  exercise, 
whidki,  beifore  her  time,  was  not 
practised  by  DaniiA  ladies.  Among 
many  other  relics  d  her  presence 
tiiere  was,  at  the  period  to  whicb 
we  refer,  a  picture  at  F^cedem^borg, 
coveKcd  witii  fi  green  cuztun,  wluoli 
could  only  be  withdrawn  by  special 
permission,  rei»eeenting  tiie  ftur 
and  stately  young  queen  standing, 
hat  and  plume  in  hand,  by  the  side 
of  her  horse,  which  was  bcAd  by « 
groom,  intended,  it  was  belief, 
for  Count  fitruensee.  We  know  not 
what  bas  become  of  this  painting, 
but,  unfortunately,  all  tl^  really 
valuaUe  portraits  of  her  favre 
perished  either  in  tiie  fire  of  Ohxis- 
tiansborg,  or  in  the  recent  confla- 
gnrfaon  at  fVederioksborg.  Peace  be 
to  het  memoiy  now  that  her  fear 
feme  has  been  re-established  aaKmg 
the  people  of  Denmaiic,  and  oliier 
gen«»tion«  hafve  come  and  gone 
since  the  days  of  her  miseries.  By 
the  union  of  the  Prinee  of  Wato 
with  the  descendant  of  her  eoexxry, 
Juliana,  bygone  enmities  have  been 
reconciled,  and  new  loves  have 
spiung  up,  like  fresh  flowers  of 
spring,  to  cover  tiie  dust  of  past 
animosities. 

Having  thus  briefly  referred  to 
some  of  the  numerous  matrimomal 
allianees  of  tiie  English  and  Damah 
royal  houses,  we  proceed  to  take  a 
rapid  eurv^  of  Denmaric  in  its 
political  aspect^  begging  our  readers 
to  follow  us  for  a  moment  while  we 
phmge  into  statistics,  from  whidh 
we  extract  iiie  followhig  numerical 
data.  Denmaik,  which,  as  it  is  now 
constituted,  is  the  smallest  of  tbe 
three  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  has 
jm  area  (independently  of  its  foreign 
settlementB)  of  about  a  1,000  square 
miles,  wxtii  a  popnUrtaon  of  2,605,000, 
making  a  total,  with  its  colonies,  in- 
cluding Iceland  and  Greenland,  of 
73,700  square  miles,  with  3,780,000 
inhabitants,  its  history  as  a  nation 
may  be  bijefiy  summed  up  under 
the  following  heads: — In  tibe  year 
£90  Gkxrm  me  Old  united,  for  the 
fireft  time,  all  the  petty  principali- 
ties, into  which  the  land  had  pre- 
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Tionsljbeen  diyided,  into  one  state. 
Traditioiiary  history,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  tells  us  that  the 
Tahant  old  heathen  was  stimulated 
to  this  achieyement  by  the  fair 
English  princess,  Thyra,  who  re- 
fused to  wed  him  till  he  could  offer 
her  the  whole  of  Demnark  as  his 
marriage  gift.  In  1397  the  Danish 
Queen  Margaret  united,  under  her 
triple  soeplro,  the  sister  Scandina- 
vian lands;  and  in  1460  Denmark 
first  took  to  herself  Slesvig  and 
Holstein,  which  have  oontriyed  to 
make  themselves  more  or  less  dis- 
agreeable to  her  ever  since.  In 
X523  Sweden  separated  from  the 
triplet  bond,  agamst  which  she  had 
often  rebelled  most  vehemently; 
but  considering  that  the  sovereignty 
was  elective  in  the  three  kingdoms, 
the  only  wonder  is  that  these  restive 
mates  kept  together  as  long  as  they 
did.  In  1660  the  three  estates  of 
Denmark,  the  nobles,  clergy,  and 
burghers,  voluntarily  surrendered 
their  several  rights  and  privileges 
into  the  hands  of  the  king,  Frede- 
rick IL  (a  first  cousin,  by-tiie-way, 
of  our  Charles  I.)j  and  by  a  stroke 
of  the  pen  converted  their  kings, 
who  had  hitherto  been  kept  in 
check  by  the  popular  right  of 
election  to  the  throne,  and  tram- 
melled by  innumerable  coronation 
compacts,  into  the  most  absolute 
monarchs  in  Europe,  with  heredi- 
tary rights  that  none  have  since 
darod  to  dispute.  In  1814  Den- 
mark lost  her  much-loved  consort, 
Norway,  with  whom  she  had  hved 
on  the  best  terms  for  nearly  420 
years,  their  mutual  concord  being 
only  disturbed  by  occasional  out- 
broiks  of  temper,  from  which  even 
the  most  hannonious  unions  are 
not  always  exempt.  This  separa- 
tion, which  may  be  charactsrized  as 
a  political  divorce,  was  decreed  by 
that  final  Court  of  Appeal,  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  which  also  settled 
another  matter  in  regard  to  the 
Danish  state,  and  caused  the  Duchy 
of  Lauenburg  to  be  made  over  to 
Denmark  in  exchange  for  a  ^rtion 
of  Pomerania.  The  latter  piece  of 
political  management  has,  as  might 
be  exjpected,  not  redounded  very 
materially  to  the  comfort  of  Den- 
mark, who,  by  the  acquisition  of 


this  thoroughly  German  duchy,  has 
been  still  more  inextricably  en- 
tangled in  the  red-tapeism  of  that 
most  stupendous  of  aU  circumlocu- 
tion offices,  the  German  Confedera- 
tion, in  which  every  attempt  at  an 
onward  movement,  on  the  part  of 
any  one  of  its  many  incongruous 
members,  is  sure  to  result  in  a 
dead  lock  of  the  entire  institution. 
In  its  present  crippled  condition 
Denmark  is  included  between 
53°  ao'  and  57°  45'  N.  lat,  and  8**  5' 
and  ia°  45'  E.  long.,  and  conse- 
quently lies  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
Baltic,  whose  waters  encircle  its 
islands  of  Seeland,  Funen,  Laaland, 
and  Falster,  and  forms  the  eastern 
boundary  to  that  long  peninsula, 
the  Chersonesus  Cim^ca  of  the 
ancients,  which  in  tiie  south  (wiiere 
it  abuts  directiy  upon  Germany) 
includes  Holstein,  in  the  north  Jut- 
land, and  between  the  two  Slesrig. 
The  latter,  in  consequence,  pro- 
bably, of  her  embarrassing  position 
between  a  Germanized  and  a 
Danish  neighbour,  coquets  some- 
times in  rather  an  imprindpled 
manner  with  both.  The  maritime 
position  of  the  Damsh  states  has, 
no  doubt,  deeply  influenced  their 
history  and  charaicter ;  and  when  we 
glance  at  the  map,  and  see  the 
innumerable  little  islands,  islets, 
and  peninsulafi  into  which  they  are 
cut,  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that 
the  people  should  always  have  been 
a  maritime  race,  sending  forth  their 
sea-roving  Yikings  to  yet  unknown 
regions  in  the  western  world  five 
hundred  years  before  Columbus 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  pouring 
their  daring  hordes  upon  every 
coast  of  nortiiem  and  western  Eu- 
rope. The  same  spirit  stiU  lives  in 
the  people,  and  makes  them  present 
a  brave  and  daring  attitude  towards 
the  many  strong  and  mighty  neigh- 
bours, who,  from  Kussian  and  Prus- 
sian forts,  are  looking  with  covetous 
eye  at  tiie  valiant  littie  sea-girt 
state,  which  strives  manfully  to 
hold  its  own. 

The  Slesvig-Holstein  war,  which 
was  fomented  by  German  influence, 
notwithstanding  its  disastrous  effects 
on  the  duchies  themselves,  has  been 
attended  by  no  otiier  result  in  Den- 
mark Proper  than  to  unite  the  people 
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oi  the  different  islands  more  closely 
together  in  one  common  sentiment 
of  loyalty  towards  the  reigning 
honse.  The  king  and  the  heir  pre* 
snmptiyej  his  nncle  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand (who^  however,  is  nnderstood 
to  have  voluntarily  retired  from  the 
succession),  are  both  childless,  and 
in  the  absence  of  any  other  direct  heir 
of  the  Oldenburg  dynasty,  which  has 
continued  tmbroken  finom  the  acces- 
"^on,  in  1448,  of  its  founder  Chris- 
tian I.,  the  nation,  resuming  its 
ancient  right  of  electing  to  the 
throne,  has  agreed  to  the  law  of  sup- 
oepsion  voted  by  the  Danish  Cham- 
bers in  1 8  5  3 ,  which  nominated  Prince 
Christian,  third  brother  of  the  reign- 
ing Ihike  of  Holstein-Sonderbourg- 
Glucksbourg,  as  heir  to  the  throna 
This  prince,  who  is  the  father  of  our 
Princess  of  Wales,  married  in  1843 
Princess  Louisa,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam, Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  and 
Charlotte  of  Denmark,  sister  of  the 
late  Eiug  Christian  VHL ;  and  it  is 
thus  that  the  Princess  Alexandra  is 
connected,  through  her  grandmotiier 
directly,  and  her  father  indirectly, 
wiHi  the  Oldenburg  dynasty.  There 
is  a  divided  feeUng  in  Denmark 
upon  this  delicate  question  of  suc- 
cession ;  and  some  persons,  alarmed 
at  the  position  which  the  State  will 
have  to  maintain  against  the  grow- 
ing power  of  Russia  and  Prussia^ 
are  of  opinion  that  an  amalgamation 
with  Sweden  would  best  secure 
Scandinavian  independence,  and  that 
such  an  object  is  worthy  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  certain  amount  of  national 
amour  propre  on  the  part  of  the 
Danes.  Li  de&ult  of  such  a  scheme 
meeting  with  the  cordial  support 
of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people, 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
good-will  with  which  Prince  Chris- 
tian's claims  will  be  considered ;  for 
as  the  Augustenburg,  or  elder  col- 
lateral branch  of  the  royal  line,  has 
excluded  itself  from  a  chance  of  the 
succession  by  its  decided  German 
leanings  in  regard  to  the  Slesvig- 
Holstein  question,  the  pretensions 
of  the  younger,  or  Glucksburg 
branch  have,  naturally  enough,  car- 
ried the  greater  weight  The  choice 
of  Prince  Christian,  although  -a 
cadet  of  his  house,  is  alike  expe- 
dient and  judicious,  seeing  tiuit  bis 


elder  brother,  the  reigning  duke,  is 
childless,  and  stands  in  a  peculiar 
position  to  the  present  king,  having 
married  his  lidtajesty's  divorced  queen. 
Princess  WOhelmina  of  Denmark, 
while  Prince  Christian  is  the  fiither 
of  a  &mi]y,  who  are  directly  allied 
by  blood  with  the  reigning  dynasty. 
He  is,  moreover,  a  man  of  consider- 
able ability,  who  has  won  golden 
opinions  from  all  men  for  the  dis- 
cretion with  which  he  has  guided 
himself  in  the  midst  of  very  com- 
plicated national  and  court  rela- 
tions, and  earned  for  himself  and  his 
&mily  the  sympathy  and  respect  of 
all  who  value  domeistio  virtues  and 
orderly  habits. 

The  present  king,  Frederick  YIL^ 
succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  his  fiither.  Christian  YIII., 
in  1848,  at  a  moment  when  the 
nation  was  calling  loudly  for  a  con- 
stitutional mode  of  government,  and 
the  duchies  of  Holstein  and  Slesvig 
wanted  but  a  spark  to  kindle  their 
smouldering  discontent  into  open 
flame.  The  princes  of  Augusten- 
burg and  a  few  lawyers  and  Kiel 
professors  were  the  great  movers  in 
the  disturbances  which,  a  few  months 
after  the  kin^s  accession,  burst  into 
fiery  rebellion.  The  present  is 
not  the  place  to  discuss  the  vexed 
question  of  the  Slesvig-Holstein 
imion.  It  cannot  be  denied,  how- 
ever, that  the  duchies  have  been 
thorns  in  the  flesh  to  the  house  of 
Oldenborg  since  its  founder.  Chris- 
tian I.,  on  the  lapse  to  the  crown 
of  the  fief  of  Slesvig,  in  1460,  secured 
his  election  to  Holstein  by  con- 
senting to  various  very  hard  stipu- 
lations, among  which  was  included 
the  embarrassing  clause  that  the 
two  provinces  should  ever  remain 
imdivided  ('  Ewig  tosamende  unge- 
deelt').  Now,  considering  that 
the  one  was  as  undoubtedly  a  fief 
of  the  Danish  crown  as  the  other 
was  a  fief  of  the  (German  empire,  it 
has  not  been  found  very  ea^  to 
keep  the  peace  between  tins  inde- 
pendent couple.  The  Danes  de- 
clare, however,  with  some  show  of 
reason,  that  the  bulk  of  the  people, 
even  in  Holstein,  would  have  oe- 
haved  themselves  like  dutiful  sub- 
jects of  the  king,  had  not  the  Ger- 
man princes  and  schools  perpetually 
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ikrast  tUB  obsolete  claase  befixre 
tlMir  eyes,  nalQ  Ihey  begaa  to  think 
tlieflBflelves  bound  to  stMid  up  for  a 
gfywnauBsA  vpBXt  firom,  the  Denkh 
node.  The  natiTes  of  Denmark 
I^per  bare,  however,  neyer  k>oked 
-very  kindly  at  the  Holstein  Uni- 
veraity  of  Kiel,  and  their  soBpicion 
of  the  eharaeter  of  its  JBflaenee  finds 
"voit  ia  tbe  sanaBtie  &b]e  that  the 
Devil,  when  en  the  look-out  fox  a 
tadvenity  m  which  to  complete  his 
edoeation^  fixed  wpon  Kiel,  &obi 
whose  eonienliaB  be  emei^ged  with 
a  great  increase  of  kaowledie  in  his 
oim  Bpecialtieft 

.The  kiBg^s  eondiict  dnGcing  the 
war,  and  his  patriotic  love  dt  the 
history  aadantiiitiitias  of  his  oonntry, 
standing  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
tendencies  of  some  of  has  soore  Ger- 
TffF^^^^*^  piedeeessora^  have  been 
aUowed,  in  the  eyes  of  his  people,  to 
atone  fi»  bis  sonhy  derehctioas  in 
legaid  to  bu  Msftriaionial  lelationB, 
whiob  present  peealiarly  mnfortcb- 
nate  aspects.  The  nation  baa 
silently  toiemted,  bat  in  no  wi^ 
sanctio&ed,  bis  saceessive  div(»ce 
finun  two  royally  bora  wive%  and  his 
snbseqnettt  maniage  with  a  person 
known  as  Ckmntess  Daaner,  who  is 
believed  to  wield  more  aathority  in 
the  State  than  often  fidls  to  the  lot 
of  a  qneea-consort  He  in  retain 
loses  na  opportani^  of  gxatifying 
the  nationid  tendencies  of  his  sal^ 
jecta*  And  he  lately  fonnd  oeear 
skm  to  pi^  a  compliiaeat  to  Uw 
national  pride  of  the  Daaisb.  people, 
which  is  folly  appseciailed  I9  theoiy 
while  be  at  the  satne  time  gxatified 
his  own  antiquarian  tastes,  by  Ins 
selectk>n  of  the  fiunoos  Dagmnr 
Cross  as  the  model  of  erne  <^  his 
bridal  gifts  to  the  Pxiacess  Alax- 
andrSb  No  choice  conld  have  been 
happier,  for,  apart  from  the  artistie 
value  of  tfae  oinameat  (the  oldest 
ettamelled  cnss  of  the  kind  extant), 
the  memory  of  Dagmar  has  always 
been  held  in  the  greatest  venerati<m 
by  the  Danes.  Little  is  recorded  in 
lustory  of  the  life  of  this  queen 
beyond  the  fiict  that  she  was  the 
dssttbter  of  Praemisl,  known  later 
as  Ottoear,  King  of  Bohemia^  was 
married  in  1205,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  te  King  Yaldemar 
Stter  of  DeBBttrky  and  dying  in 


1213,  was  buried  in  the  dinrch  oc 
St  Benedict^  at  Bingsted,  where  in 
after  years  her  husband  and  bis 
second  queen,  Berengaria,  were  laid 
by  her  sida  Her  true  name  was 
Margaret,  but  the  popular  love  of 
the  Danish  nation  exchanged  fior  it 
the  tender  appellation  of  Dcig^nMuxf, 
— *  Lovely  maiden  of  the  day,'  or 
'  Light  of  the  dawn.'  The  detuls 
of  her  life  that  history  baa  failed  to 
give  have  been  amply  supplied  by 
the  legendary  ballad  lore  m  which 
Denmark  is  so  pre-eminently  rich;, 
and  tiaditioa  makes  Dagmar  ask  as 
her  moning  gift  firom  her  loid  and 
king,  the  victorious  Yaldemar,  not 
lands,  riches,  or  jewels,  but  the 
abolition  of  an  onerous  tax,  and  the 
libentien  of  those  who  pined  m 
prison,  a  prayer  she  is  believed  to 
have  seitaieated  on  her  death-bed. 
When  her  tomb  was  opened  in  the 
time  of  Christian  Y.,  this  cross,  which 
she  is  believed  to  have  bzou^t  with 
her  from  Bohemia,  was  fi>mid  sua- 
{Muded  round  b^  neck,  bearmg 
a  relic  within  its  enclosure;  and 
as  it  has  always  been  preserved 
by  the  Danish  people  as  a  precious 
memorial  of  one  of  the  purest 
and  best  beloved  of  their  queens,, 
no  happier  symbol  could  have  been 
chosen asa  parting  gift  for  our  royal 
bride. 

The  mention  of  this  relic  of  Yal- 
demar's  reigne-the  golden  age  of 
Danish  bistray — leads  us  directly  to 
the  Dannebrog,  the  national  banner 
of  Denmark,  whose  white  cross  on 
its  bkod-red  ground  was  first  un- 
furled in  a  great  battle  fought  by 
Yaldemar  in  1219  against  Uie  pagan 
Wends  in  Esthonia.  Acoordmg  to 
tradition  the  banner  fell  from  heaven 
at  a  critical  moment,  and  by  its  mi- 
raculous i4)pearanee  turned  the  tide 
of  victory  m  &vour  of  ti^e  baid- 
pressed  Danes.  In  gratitude  for 
the  service  thus  rendend,  Yaldemar 
instituted  an  order  of  the  Danne- 
brog, which  has  continued  from  that 
penod  to  enrol  among  its  members 
those  who  have  most  distingmshed 
themselves  in  the  service  of  their 
country.  The  order  of  the  Ele- 
phant, which  is  supposed  to  have 
originated  in  an  ancient  brotherhood 
of  the  same  titles  was  instituted  in 
1493*   It  beam  at  the  present  day 
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ihe  Barnes  of  about  a  dozen  aoTe- 
zeigns  on  its  rolls.  - 

The  Danish  monarchs  who  rejoice 
in  the  title  of  King  of  Denmark,  and 
of  the  Wends  ana  Goths,  and  Dnke 
of  Holstein,  Stormar,  Ditmanb,  Lan^ 
enbnr^,  and  Oldeuborg,  bear  the- 
fol  lowing  cognizances  in  right  of  past 
and  present  possessions :  golden- 
crowned  lions  sorxonnded  by  nine 
flaming  hearts  for  Denmark  and  Sles- 
Yig ;  a  crowned  codfish  for  Iceland ; 
a  speckled  ram  for  the  Faroe  Isles ; 
a  white  bear  for  Greenland;  and  a 
nettle4ea/^  fbr  Holstein!  significant 
enough,  if  we  think  of  the  irritation 
that  province  occasionally  produces. 
A  silver  swan  with  a  golden  chain 
proclauns  dominion  over  Stonnar: 
an  armed  and  monnted  km'ght^  swora 
in  hand,  repreaeati  Ditmanh;  and 
the  golden  horse's  head  Laoenbnrg. 
This  shield,  with  its  moilcj  aflsem* 
blage  of  animals,  has  veiy  appro- 
priate  supporters  in  twa  safvage  mea 
bearing  clubs. 

We  need  scarcely  observe  that, 
although  all  rehgiona  are  and  have 
long  been  most  freely  toleiated  in 
Denmark,  the  established  creed  ia 
the  Lutheran,  to  which  the-  Danes 
have  zealously  adhered  since  1£e 
days  of  their  early  reformer  Hans 
Tausen,  who  in  1524  ^^s  permitted 
to  preach  the  doctrines  of  his  Wit- 
tenoerg  teacher  before  the  court  of 
Frederick  L  In  1536  the  Beibnna* 
tion  was  established  lo^  law ;  but  it 
had  some  years  earlier  been  vir- 
tually received  by  the  mass  of  tha 
people,  among  whom  Bibles  began 
to  be  freely  circulated  as  eariy  as 

1524. 

Tolerance  was  not  in  fashioB  in 
the  sixteenth  century :  but  Frederick 
II.,  the  grand&ther  of  our  Stuarts^ 
went,  one  would  suppose,  even  be- 
vond  the  practices  of  his  day ;  for 
he^  showed  his  zeal  by  condemning 
to  death  an  indiscreet  Lutheran 
priest,  who  had  omitted  to  read  the 
prayer  for  the  exorcism  of  devils  in 
the  baptismal  service!     In  those 


palmy  days  of  Lutheronism,  Cal- 
vinists  were  regarded  as  even  worse 
than  Jesuits. 

No  people  have  made  greater  pro- 
gress m  recent  times  in  the  common 
aoaich  of  learning  than  the  Danes. 
After  the  BefiDimation  Hbe  ancient 
literature  was  nefflesteil  in  favour  of 
banentheologicfll  composition.  The 
cowct,  which  was  ^vemed  by  Ger- 
man queens^  despised  the  national 
tongue,  and  thoe  seemed  small 
chance  of  the  Danish  laHgoago 
maintaining  its  ground,  when  the 
genius  and  versatility  of  Holberg 
came  to  its  rescue.  Bjh  inimitable 
c(»nedies  created  a  Danish  theatre, 
and  converted  the  Danish  people 
into  <»ie  of  the  greatest  play-going 
natioBa  in  Eiiiope.  .The  luiguage 
was  saved ;  and  since  his  day  men 
BD  kmger  wrote,  as  they  had  done 
belore,  ahnost  exclusively  hi  German 
or  Fxeaeh.  The  last  hundred  years 
have  seen  the  names  of  Danish 
writers  fioiemoBt  in  every  depart- 
ment of  science  and  jlitesahire.  The 
numerous  rcxnantic  incidents  of  the 
national  history,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  character  of  the 
people,  have  found  numerous  illus- 
trators ;  amongst  the  most  success- 
ful of  these,  wej  may  instance  the 
poet  Ewald  in  his  lyric  odes,  Oehlen- 
schlager  in  his  grand  tragedies,  and 
Inganann  in  his  picturesque  novels 
and  dramas.  Time  imesses,  and  we 
can  say  no  more  or  these  or  other 
writers ;  and  we  have  already  so  far 
exceeded  our  limita  tiutt  we  must 
abstain  from  em  a  paoBing  notice 
of  the  pride  oi  Scandinavian  art — 
Thorwalsden — ^whoiie  works  have 
made  €k)penhag!Bn  the  Athens  of  the 
KortJi. 

Let  us  conclude,  then,  I7  wishing 
well  to  tibe  Daaea.  And  may  God 
speed  the  &ii  young  Dagmar  who 
has  come  to  us  from  the  sea-girt 
homes  of  our  ancient  Mndred!  and 
'make  our  presence  and  our  prac- 
tices pleasant  and  helpful  to  her  T 
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TYPES  OP  ENGLISH  BEAUTY. 

H.B.H.  THK  PBINOESS  LOCIS  07  HEBBE, 
PBUVGISS  ALICE  OF  GBBAT  BSTTAIN  AJND  JSSLLHIk 

NO  antique  bard,  oh  Darling  of  the  Nation, 
Shall  teach  our  hand  to  sweep  the  chords  tonlaj ; 
No  olden  poesy  lend  inspiration 
To  frame  the  heart-spnmg  lay! 

For  when  we  name  yon  Type  of^England's  Beauty, 

Truth  and  Allegiance  in  the  title  meet : 
Affection  twines  the  loyal  wreath  that  Duty 

Lays  gladly  at  your  feet 

We  watched  your  growth  from  childhood's  witching  graces ; 

And  ever  dear  to  English  hearts  has  been 
Your  fair  young  &ce  amid  the  fair  young  faces 

That  clustered  round  our  Queen. 

Your  sweet  smile,  fall  of  tender  thoughts  and  fEmcieB — 
The  royal  gracefalness  wherewith  you  moved — 

Your  hair's  soft  lustre,  and  your  eye's  bright  glances — 
All  spoke  you  one  beloyed. 

But,  more  than  grace  of  form  and  chann  of  feature* 
Yours  the  rich  treasures  of  the  heart  and  mind, 

And  the  best  nobleness  of  woman's  nature — 
Pure  gold,  and  thrice  refined ! 

For  weU  we  know,  when  for  our  Qneen  bereaven 
Seemed  all  of  lore  enclosed  within  the  tomb. 

Your  sweet  affection,  like  a  ray  from  HeaTen, 
Beamed  forth  amid  the  gloom  I 

Strong  in  your  sacrifice  and  self-denial. 
To  soothe  her  woe  you  stifled  back  your  own : 

Bright,  through  that  great  bereavement's  heavy  trial* 
Your, worth  and  goodness  shone. 

Others  could  weep  with  her  in  her  deep  sorrow ; 

Ton,  with  sweet  sympathy,  instilled  relief: 
'Twas  yours  from  Heaven's  own  mercy-seat  to  borrow 

A  comfort  for  her  grief. 

As  good  as  lovely,  and  as  wise  as  youthfol. 

Of  beauty  perfected  by  virtues  tried. 
Kind,  gracious,  fiair,  affectionate,  and  truthful — 

We  hul  you  England's  pride. 

And  when,  a  bride,  you  left  our  English  palace, 
There  was  a  void  that  none  like  you  could  fill : 

Let  him,  who  wed,  well  guard  our  darling  Alice, 
Whom  we  could  spare  so  ill  1 

For  sorrow  gloomed  our  gladness,  when  were  spoken 
The  words  that  gave  you  to  another  throne ; 

And  fondly  still  we  hold  the  ties  unbroken 
That  make  you  all  our  own. 

Princess  by  birthright — princess  by  election 
Of  faithful  hearts  that  gladly  chose  your  sway — 

Yours  is  that  priceless  crown  of  fond  affection 
That  shall  not  pass  away. 

So,  when  one,  dear  to  you,  and  to  the  nation. 

Takes  a  fair  bride  to  share  his  royal  place, 
Our  memory  turns  amid  our  acclamation 

To  your  loved,  absent  feicel  T.  H. 


H.It.H.    THE   PRINCESS   LOUIB   OF   HES8E, 
PRINCEBE   ALICE   OF   GREAT   BRITAIN   AKD   IRELAND. 
Jtnn  (liT  Spickl  tannluliml  bj  Edvud  H.  Corboald.  (8h  tki  To 
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EASTEB  MONDAY  ON  BEIGHTON  DOWNS. 


'  i^EASE,  rade  BoieaB,  blnsfring  bat  the  fact  is,  oS  the  vinds  ap- 

V^     lailer  I'  vm  the  qoculatioii  of  pearad  to  have  a  huid  (or  rather  a 

nanj  a /'listed  landsroati'  in  the  month)  in  that  aerial  war&re.    The^ 

Volnnteere,  as  he  opened  hia  bed-  were  afl  at  work,  and  seemed  d^ 

room  window  at  Bnghfam  earij  on  teimined  to  anticipate  the  """"■'" 

the  morning  of  Eatrter  Hond^r.    I  battle  which  was  to  take  place  on 

say  Boreal,  because,  being  the  off-  earth,  by  a  leal  fight  in  the  npper 

SfHing  of  Anroni,  he  would  natn-  regions.  Thete  was  EnroB,  the  bold 

iiilly  be  associated  witli  daybreak;  and  impetnooB,  roshing  to  the  scene 
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of  action,  and  old  Anster,  with  his 
dnslgr  win^  and  sable  dress,  retreat- 
ing with  his  reserve  of  light  showers 
and  heavy  rain  before  the  gaUant 
troops  of  Zephyros,  who  had  torn 
himself  away  mm  the  embrace  of 
Flora  to  fisdl  into  other  arms.  There 
was  Coras,  sallying  from  his  citadel 
of  snow,  to  enconnter  dread  Aqtiilo, 
who  met  him  with  a  keen-edged 
north-easterly  weapon.  There  were 
AMcns  and  Solanns,  and  a  host  of 
other  warriors,  whom  .^lolus  had  let 
loose  for  an  Easter  holiday,  charging 
and  connt^r-charging,  forming  into 
long  and  stordy  ranks,  esoaJading 
[dated  ro(^  and  skirmishing  behind 
chimney-pots,  taking  possession  of 
this  and  that  weather-vane  and 
tnniing  it  to  their  own  advantage, 
nndermining  window-sills,  and 
making  forced  entries  into  cracks 
and  chmks ;  anon  swooping  down  on 
nndefended  hats  and  blowing  up 
petticoats,  without  the  sligntest 
mercy  on  the  fstir  occupants  of  those 
steel-plated  garrisons — snchwas  the 
warlike  scene  which  I  looked  on 
from  my  casement  (I  had  nearly 
said  casema^)  in  the  Ship  Hotel,  at 
7  A.M.  on  the  volunteer  Beview  Bay. 

I  had  come  down  &om  town  the 
night  before,  taking  advantage  of 
the  experience  of  former  occasions, 
when  it  was  said  that  spectators 
who  d^erred  leaving  until  me  morn- 
ing of  the  review,  and  rose  with  the 
lark  in  London,  found  the  speed  of 
that  songster  hardly  realized  in  their 
transit  to  Brighton,  and  had  the 
satis&ction  of  bemg  'shunted'  off 
right  and  left  of  the  trains  which 
conveyed  our  gallant  defenders  to 
their  battle-ground. 

It  was  my  estimable  relative  John 
Winsome,  Esquire,  of  Hollygate,  in 
tiie  county  of  Devon,  gentleman,  to 
whom  I  have  before  alluded,  who 
had  kindly  secured  acconunodation 
for  me  at  this  establishment,  where 
he  had  put  up  in  consequence  of 
remembering  tuat  he  had  been  veiy 
well  treated  there  about  forty  years 
ago,  when  the  Chain  Pier  was  opened, 
and  a  certain  royal  personage  bad 
given  a  ball  in  honour  of  the  event 
'  Tour  mother  and  I,  xoy  dears,'  he 
remarlted  to  my  cousins,  on  the 
night  of  my  aiiival — ^for,  I  should 
wak,  about  the  twenty-fixst  time 


within  my  recollection—'  your  mo- 
ther and  I  had  just  returned  from 
our  honeymoon  m  Paris  in  time  to 
be  present  at  that  entertainment 
She  wore  a  beautiful  white  satin 
slip,  trinmied  with  pink  swan's- 
down,  and  a  furbelow  round  the 
lower  edge  about  six  inches  from 
the  ground.  It  wasjust  wide  enough 
to  show  off  her  figure—a  very 
elegant  one  in  those  df^,  although, 
poor  thing,  her  waist  was  not  quite 
ao  slim  in  later  life.  Ah!  waists 
were  in  their  proper  place  then. 
Well,  her  hair  was  dressed  in  the 
latest  &shio&,  with  a  bird  of  para- 
dise, and  a  nest  which  we  had 
bought  in  the  Palais  BoyaL  I  re- 
member the  drcumstanoe  perfectly, 
because  the  hairdresser.  Signer 
Frizzilini,  was  so  much  engaged  at 
the  time  that  she  was  obligad'to 
have  it  done  the  night  before,  and 
sat  upright  in  an  aim-chair  till  next 
morning,  for  fear  of  disarranging 
her  coiffure.  She  found  no  diffi- 
culty, however,  in  getting  to  sleen 
even  in  that  position,  for  we  haa 
been  tossing  about  tiie  two  previous 
days  in  the  British  Ghann^,  owing 
to  adverse  winds;  and  your  poor 
mother  had  had  to  ride  ten  miles  on 
a  pillion  before  we  reached  Dieppe, 
so  she  was  pretty  well  tired,  you  see, 
but  quite  sufficientiy  recovered  for 
the  dancing  next  day.  The  &mous 
'Golden  Ball,'  then  a  young  man, 
was  one  of  her  partners,  and  Brum- 
meU  had  asked  her  for  the  minuet; 

but  Lady  B ,  a  very  notoiioos 

person  then,  carried  him  off  to  the 
tearroom,  which,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  was  not  at  all  sorry  for,  as 
I— ahem — ^had  heard  some  dis- 
agreeable stories  about  him.  Ab 
for  me,  I  wore  a  long,  swallow-tailed 
blue  coat  and  brass  buttons,  with  a 
good  high  collar,  which  fitted  ad- 
mirably against  the  book  of  my 
head.  I  had  a  pair  of  Chevalier's 
best  pumps,  and  a  pair  of  ex- 
quisitely-cut pantal • 

Here   Miss  Boss  Winsome,   to 


whom  also  the  details  of  tins  oos- 
tome  were  now  tolerably  fiEuoailiar, 
made  a  sudden  rushfiprai  the  tear 
table  to  the  window  of  our  sitting* 
room,  and  proposed,  as  it  was  a  dry 
evening,  that  we  should  go  out  fiv 
a  stroll  npoQ  tiie  difb  befoie  flie 
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night  was  too  for  BdTanced.  Now 
TheUier  my  uncle  was  somewhat 
piqued  at  Qaa  interrapticm  of  hia 
ebny,  or  was  leaHy  inflneooed  h^ 
the  state  of  his  daughters'  health, 
I  camiot  Bay,  hDt  he  made  the  latter 
fiict  on  excnae  for  leftiBmg  his  consent 
to  this  airangemeDt;  and  raminding 
mj  conidnB  toat  thej  had  only  lately 
recoTeted  from,  a  severe  cold,  and 
that  they  would  have  to  go  throngh 
some  fiitigoe  on  the  following  day, 
declared  they  had  better  Ktm  to 


raet  and  leave  ma  to  wandi?r  out 
alone.  Agnee,  the  eldest  of  the 
Bisters,  at  raice  fell  into  her  fitther's 
views  on  this,  as  on  every  other 
sabjeot  As  for  Kitty,  altbongfa  her 
discretion  is  considered,' as  a  mie, 
beyond  her  years,  she  waa  too  yonng 
to  have  a  voice  in  the  maitsr.  So 
poor  Boae,  after  a  little  ponting, 
and  a  little  tapping  of  a  tmy  boot 
npon  the  floor,  was  obliged  to  a&- 
qaiesce,  and  down  I  went  by  my- 


It  was  a  pictniesqne  sight,  the 
threshold  of  the  'Ship'  that  night, 
with  ilB  innfatff  loitonng  before  the 
door.  It  vaa  a  'motley  ciew' 
which  nuumed  that  ancimt  veeset : 
the  gulight  flickered  upon  Volnn- 
teeiB  in  various  uniforms,  npon 
bearded  stiangeiB  in  military  un- 
diees— npon  twenty  different  ^rpee 
of  odata  and  hate.  Anzioos  appli- 
canlB  for  beds  homed  up  and  down 
the  8t«ps— and  flies  drove  off  with 


disappointed  'fiires,'  who  seined 
likely  to  pass  the  night  inside  them. 
Front  and  back  bednxmia  were  en- 
gaged—aecond  floors — third  floors 
—attics— all  occupied.  A  foreigner 
arriving  in  Brighton  for  the  first 
time  might  have  auppoeed  the  town 
to  have  been  peopled  witli  soldiers, 
so  prevalent  was  the  military  ele- 
ment that  night  among  the  popu- 
lation. Knots  of  thinty  eonls  hong 
round  the  public-houses,  and  (teO 
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it  not  to  Colonel  GrmkBhank  and 
the  Tempeianoe  oorps)  were  clamor- 
ons  for  beer.  Groups  of  young 
wluBkered  warriors  strode  down 
towards  the  beach,  and  listened  by 
the  sad  sea  waves  to  a  roar  which 
was  to  be  lost  to-morrow  in  the 
noise  of  their  artillery.  The  wiod 
blew  cold  and  fiercely;  and  I  was 
altogether  glad  my  cousin  had  not 
Tentured  out  There  are  occasions 
when  the  society  of  even  the  fairest 
of  their  sex  must  be  dispensed  with. 
It  seems  hard  to  say  so,  but  I  think 
even  a  newly-married  couple,  cross- 
ing over  to  Boulogne  on  a  rough 
day,  after  breakfut,  had  better  be 
in  separate  berths.  '  There  is  a  time 
for  all  things,'  says  an  ancient  adage. 
The  youth  who  lighted  a  cigar  upon 
the  Bedan  would  haye  done  more 
wisely  to  reserve  his  tobacco  until 
ftfter  the  fight  It  was  a  plucky 
thing  to  do,  perhaps,  but — cui  bono  f 
I  should  have  chosen  another  time 
for  my  weed.  This  I  thought  in  a 
very  philosophical  mood  as  I  knocked 
the  ashes  from  my  pipe,  on  my  way 
back  to  the  '  Ship.'  I  found  a  note 
lying  on  the  table  from  my  uncle 
(who  had  already  gone  to  bed) 
strongly  recommending  the  whiskey, 
of  which,  knowing  his  excellent 
judgment  in  such  matters,  I  mixed 
a  s1^  tumbler  for  myself,  and  then 
adjourned  for  the  night  When 
I  awoke  the  next  morning,  the 
weather  was  such  as  I  have  already 
described,  and  we  were  under  some 
apprehension  at  first  that  it  was 
blowing  up  for  wet  Under  these 
trying  circumstances,  Mr.  Winsome 
consoled  himself  with  an  enormous 
breakfiast,  and  patiently  awaited  the 
issue  of  events.  As  good  luck 
would  have  it,  no  rain  fell.  The 
carriage  was  ordered  at  ten  o'clock 
to  convey  my  unde  and  cousins  to 
the  Grand  Stand,  where  I  was  to 
join  them  on  foot,  as  I  wished  first 
to  reconnoitre  in  the  Level  and  see 
the  men  mustered.  The  Level  at 
Brighton  is  much  like  a  level  any- 
where else,  flat— and,  I  may  add, 
uninteresting  on  ordinary  occasions. 
But  to-day  its  neighbourhood  be- 
came for  a  few  hours  the  centre  of 
lUl  interest  and  animation  in  the 
town.  Corps  after  corps  marched 
into  the   endosnxes;    tents  were 


pitched;  arms  piled;  bu^^es 
sounded ;  bands  played ;  staff  offi- 
cers and  adjutants  ^cantered  to  and 
fro  on  rapid,  but  apparently  ob- 
jectless errands ;  little  boys  hurrayed 
outside  the  railings,  and  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  place  assumed  that 
appearance  which  journalists  are 
wont  to  describe  as  'imposing  in 
the  highest  degree.'  Here  were 
assembled  the  &iy  oi  London,  the 
Civil  Seorvice,  the  Artists',  and  the 
'  Temperance '  corps  —  the  latter 
conunanded  by  that  able  officer, 
ingenious  caricatorist,  and  zealous 
teetotaller,  George  Cruikshank. 
Lord  Banelagh,  easily  recognizable 
to  all  who  have  seen  the  fisonous 
portrait  of  that  hero,  gallops  about 
with  great  energy,  attended  by 
Captain  Templar  and  Sergeant 
Harris  of  the  ist  Devon  Light 
Horse.  The  scarlet  coat  and  black 
hunting  cap  of  the  latter  attract 
universal  attention ;  and,  indeed,  the 
costume  seems  as  if  it  had  been 
sunmioned  by  the  'view  holloa' 
rather  than  the  sound  of  bugla 

On  different  parts  of  the  ground 
Volunteers  are  drawn  up,  and,  per- 
haps to  keep  them  warm  wnile 
waiting  for  the  order  to  march,  are 
going  through  various  forms  of 
drill.  Hoarse  shouts  of '  Attention ! 
Eyes  front!'  &c.,  greet  the  ear  on 
every  side ;  and  c(»npanies  are  told 
to  fall  in,  in  such  peremptory  and 
indignant  accents,  as  to  lead  the 
unmilitaiy  observer  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  might  be  fialling  out 
—at  least  with  the  officer  in  com- 
mand. One  warrior,  on  a  restive 
charger,  is  evidently  in  a  shocking 
temper  with  his  beast,  and  tugs 
viciously  at  the  mouth  of  the  horse, 
which  kicks  and  plunges  to  tiiat 
extent  as  to  endanger  the  sidSsty  of 
some  dozen  rear-rank  men.  Here 
and  there  the  cracking  of  percussion 
caps  is  heard— by  way  of  earnest 
for  the  firing  by-and-by— and  little 
groves  of  steel  bristle  up  at  intervals 
uom  those  corps  which  are  going 
through  their  bayonet  exercise. 
Others,  not  so  active,  lounge  about 
smokiiig  on  the  grass,  or  lean 
against  those  sprouting  staves  which, 
planted  round  the  Level,  form  one 
of  the  prindpal  e^lvan  retreaiB  of 
Brighton.    The  bands  appear  espe- 
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dally  inclined  to  'take  it  easy/ 
Trophies  of  drams  are  piled  in  the 
gravel  path.  Small  fifers  lay  aside 
their  instruments  to  blow  another 
sort  of  pipe— 

*  Non  bnxQB,  non  «ra  sonant' 

It  is  not  to  buccine  but  tobaccine 
airs  that  they  devote  their  present 
breath.  One  stout  trumpeter*  (I 
beg  his  pardon  if  I  don't  describe 
him  rightly)  was  reclining  under 
the  shadow  of  an  enormous  brazen 
engine—his  peculiar  care.  I  in- 
quire its  name  and  power. 

'  Beg  pardon,  sir  ?'  said  the  martial 
musician,  half  rising  from  his  seat 

I  repeated  my  question. 

'  Bombardone.  B  fiat  —  funda- 
mental/ was  the  reply,  and  plumped 
down  again  on  the  grass.  A  wise 
man  in  his  generation  1  I  was  not 
offended  at  Mb  answering  so  curtly. 
Why  should  he  exert  his  lungs  un- 
necessarily in  my  behoof?  It  must 
have  required  a  deal  of  wind  to  fill 
that  bombardone ! 

A  little  further  on  stood  a  group  of 
South  Middlesex  pioneers,  '  bearded 
like  the  pard,'  all  portly  men,  of  the 
Falstaff,  or  rather  Bacchanalian  type, 
with  their  aprons  and  pickaxes, 
which,  in  black  leather  cases,  re- 
semble yonng  cross-bows  gone  into 
mourning.  They  carried  havresacs 
of  unusual  dimensions,  and  I  could 
not  help  remarking  the  significant 
proportion  which  each  man  bore  to 
his  bag.  The  fatter  one  was,  the 
more  bulky  the  other  became,  until 
both  reached  their  maximum  ci^pa- 
dty  in  one  gentleman  of  such  extra- 
ordinary girth  that  if  he  walked  to 
White  Hawk  Down  that  day  he  de- 
serves a  medal  to  commemorate  the 
occasion. 

All  round  the  palings  which  en- 
close the  Levd  crowd  hundreds  of 
tho  Brighton  bourgeoisie  and  work- 
ing men.  Childr^,  kept  off  the 
ground  by  the  watchful  eye  of  the 
police,  find  a  doubtful  satisfiEustion  in 
thrusting  as  much  of  Uieir  bodies 
between  the  rails  as  they  can  intro- 
duce at  a  time  without  hurting  them- 
selves, and,  sitting  down  on  the  curb- 
stone, allow  their  little  legs  to  disport 
freely  on  the  grass  inside.  Presently 
up  canter  a  beyy  of  pretty  girls  on 

*  S«e  lUmtratioD,  p.  398. 


horseback^  and  rein  np  in  front  of 
the  arena.  Is  it  a  brother  or  a  sweet- 
heart whom  that  slim-waisted,  fair- 
haired  ^ylph  is  hailing  from  the 
green?  0  yonthful  and  whiskered 
warrior,  can  you  hesitate  an  instant 
to  step  from  the  ranks  at  her  bid- 
ding? What  are  the  jokes  of  your 
companions,  what  the  wrath  of  odious 
Captain  Jones,  who  singled  you  out 
from  the  rest  so  disagreeably  tliis 
morning ;  what  the  sense  of  respect 
to  your  corps,  when  placed  in  the 
balance  of  such  a  summons  ?  Ah  I 
there  waves  the  handkerchief  again. 
I  knew  how  it  would  be.  It  is  the 
old  story  of  youth  between  love  and 
duiy.  The  same  comedy  was  en- 
acted on  the  Trojan  plains.  There 
is  Helen  over  there  smirking  and 
smiling  in  her  Biarritz  hat.  The 
Paphian  goddess  flies  to  her  aid,  and 
out  steps  Private  Paris  from  the 
ranks.  Have  we  not  read  how  ter- 
ribly the  Phrynan  boy  was  censured 
on  his  return  V  No  doubt  there  is 
some  Colonel  Hector  here  who  will  be 
equally  sarcastic  on  our  Volunteer. 

As  the  time  draws  on  for  marching 
to  the  scene  of  action,  the  men  show 
great  discretion  in  fortifying  them- 
selves while  they  may.  Pocket- 
flasks  are  produced,  emptied,  and 
speedily  refilled  at  the  adjoining 
publics.  An  early  d^jefiner  takes, 
place.  'Put  me  down,  guv'ner,  if 
you  like!'  shouts  an  honest  but 
somewhat  plebeian  yonng  rifleman, 
with  his  mouth  full  of  sandwich,  as 
he  sees  the  reporter  of  tihe  '  Weekly 
Index' taking  notes.  'Put  me  down. 
Penny  a  line,  you  know  1  All  in  the 
way  of  busmess!'  The  literary  gen- 
tleman walks  off  indignantiy,  and, 
lest  the  youth  should  not  gain  that 
pubhciiy  which  he  desired  in  the 
aforesaid  journal,  I  herewith  record 
the  incident. 

Private  Mullins,  of  the  Tower 
Shamlets  corps,  is  one  of  those  un- 
fortunate young  gentiemen  whose 
fEtte  in  life  seems  to  make  him  just 
a  littie  too  late  for  everything  which 
he  undertakes.  This  peculiarity  at- 
tended him  at  an  early  period  of  his 
career.  He  happens  to  be  a  few 
minutes  younger  than  a  twin  brother, 
who,  by  virtue  of  his  birthright, 
came  into  a  very  snug  little  prop^y 
in  the  Funds,  while  he  himself  only 
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inherited  a  modest  patrimony  of 
three  thousand  ponnds.  This  im- 
fortonate  accident,  which  Mr.  Mnl- 
lins,  to  do  him  justice,  neyer  ceases 
to  deplore^  has  involved  the  necessity 
of  his '  doing  something '  for  himself, 
which  he  certainly  does  try  to  do, 
though  not  always  at  the  precise 
moment  when  sudi  efforts  might  be 
crowned  witii  success.  He  has  twice 
lost  the  chance  of  a  Government 
appointment  On  the  first  occasion, 
as  he  assures  me,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  he  fiedled  to  inform  the 
Civil  Service  Examiners  as  to  the 
predse  position  of  the  Bight  of 
Benin;  and,  secondly,  because  he 
had  passed  the  eligible  age  for  the 
admission  of  candidates  about  twelve 
months  before  he  went  up  for  his 
next  examination.  He  had  an  offer 
to  go  out  to  a  mercantile  house 
in  Japan,  which  he  would  probably 
have  accepted  had  he  not  by  this 
time  fiidlen  desperately  in  love  with 
a  young  lady  who  was  certainly  five 
vears  older  than  himself,  but  who 
had  an  equal  number  of  hundreds 
per  annum  for  her  fortune.  Mul- 
nns  naturally  argued  that  a  wife 
with  a  small  competency  was  to  be 
preferred  to  a  long  sea  voyage  with 
a  dubious  prospect  at  its  end,  and 
elected  to  give  up  the  clerkship  in 
Japan.  Nor  was  there  any  reason 
why  his  choice  should  not  have 
proved  a  judicious  one,  except  the 
unfortunate  &ct  that  the  very  day 
the  ship  sailed  the  lady  also  dis- 
appeared, having,  in  met,  eloped 
with  the  very  man  who  had  been 
appointed  in  his  place. 

Kow  I  have  some  sympathy  with 
Mullins,  on  account  of  his  various 
disappdntments,  especially  the  last 
which  I  mentioned,  having,  perhaps, 
suffered  a  little  in  the  same  way  my- 
self So  when  he  came  up  to  me  on 
the  Level  with  a  fireeh  category  of 
grievances,  I  really  felt  very  sorry 
]^  him.  He  had,  it  appears,  first 
missed  the  5*30  train,  by  which  his 
corps  came  down  fix)m  town,  and 
then  [got  into  a  Sydenham  carriage 
under  the  impression  that  it  was 
going  to  Brighton.  Discovering  his 
mistake  at  the  second  station  on  the 
line,  he  returned  to  town  witii  all 
speed,  and,  catching  the  8  o'clock 
train  just  as  it  was  about  to  start. 


jumped  into  it  with  such  alacri^  as 
to  Imock  his  head  severely  agunst 
the  door-poet,  and  thus  deprive  his 
shako  of  most  of  its  ornamental  plu- 
mage. Nor  was  this  all,  for  he  had 
no  sooner  taken  his  seat  than  he 
discovered  that  he  had  left  his  side 
arms  behind.  Being  a  rear-rank 
man,  he  looked  on  mese  casualties 
as  comparatively  unimportant;  bat 
having  now  caught  up  his  corps  just 
as  the  orderwas  given  to  fiill  m,and 
wishing  to  snatch  a  hasty  breskk&st 
on  the  Downs,  his  attrition  had 
only  just  been  drawn  to  a  large  hole 
in  the  bottom  of  his  havresac, 
through  which  about  half  a  pound 
of  sandwiches  and  two  hardAxiUed 
eggs  had  &llen  on  the  road.  His 
brandy-flask,  probably  owing  to  its 
enormous  bulk,  had  certainly  kept  its 
place ;  but  having  screwed  it  down 
very  hastily  when  he  was  hurrying 
to  catch  the  train  (which  went  on 
without  him),  the  stopper  had  be- 
come fixed  in  such  a  way  that  all  our 
efforts  to  open  it  were  unavailing. 

He  was  very  hot,  and  very  tued, 
and  very  hungry,  and  there  was 
Captain  Culpepper  shouting  out  to 
know  why  he  was  not  in  his  place. 
What  could  he  do  ?  To  desert  his 
corps  at  this  juncture  was  impos- 
sibla  He  shook  me  convulsively 
by  the  hand  and  limped  off  to  tiie 
ranks.  Altogether,  at  that  moment, 
I  felt  grateful  —  yes,  I  know  it  is 
selfish  to  say  so,  butldid  feel  grate- 
ful that  I  was  not  a  Volunteer. 

The  road  from  the  Level  to* 
Brighton  Downs  is  steep  and  dusty; 
and  should  the  curious  stranger  de- 
suie  to  know  the  component  parts  of 
the  soil  on  which  he  treads,  ne  will 
find  abundant  evidence  of  chalk  in 
the  form  of  powder  on  his  coat, 
while  the  presence  of  fiint  is  no  less 
asserted  by  the  sharp  gritty  fiag- 
ments  which  a  breeze  peculiar  to- 
the  district  depoeiti  on  the  outer 
membrane  of  his  eye.  As  compen- 
sation, however,  for  these  trifling 
inconvenienoes,  which  necessarily  at- 
tend the  pursuit  of  science,  he  will 
be  rewarded  at  the  top  of  the  hill  by 
a  splendid  view  of  the  Brighton 
coast,  which  stretches  away  for  many 
miles  on  either  side,  relieved  in  the 
distance  by  a  broad  eixpanse  of  pale 
sea-green,  rendered  all  the  morevalu- 
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able,  in  an  artiBtic  point  of  yiew,  by 
tiiose  grand  cmnnli  of  abiding  clouds 
which  clnster  round  the  horizon. 
The  foregroond,  too,  is  broken  up 
into  a  hnndred  little  dales  and  hit- 
locks  ;  and  thongh  the  lover  of  foliage 
may  search  the  view  in  vain  for  oak, 
or  elm,  or  chestnut — though  it  has 
been  troly  said  that  its  sea  is  with- 
oat  ships,  and  its  landscape  without 
trees — there  isnodoubt  that  Brighton 
has  a  picturesqueness  of  its  own,  and 
a  real  pictoieequenesstoo.  All  along 
OUT  road  are  scattered  groups  of  pe- 
destrians— little  companies  of  riders, 
on  every  sort  of  steed,  from  the 
thorough-bred  mare,  which  bears 
my  lady's  gentle  weight,  to  ihe 
'tinkempt'  moke  bestrode  by  Mr. 
Gostermonger.  The  carriages  have 
all  gone  up  an  hour  ago,  and  when 
we  reach  the  Grand  Stand  we  find 
them  ranged  along  in  Derby  &shion 
outside  Ihe  course.  My  uncle  and 
his  youngest  daughter  stQl  occupy 
their  vehicle — the  other  girls  had 
crossed  to  the  opposite  side,  where  I 
found  them  comfortably  seated  and 
awaiting  my  arrival,  uiMier  the  pro- 
tection of  Comet  Dimpler  of  the 
Light  Bobs.  (N.B.  Dunpler  is  a 
Devonshire  man  I  know,  and  very 
young,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
but  [still  I  do  not  see  why  he  should 
be  always  dandng  attendance  on  my 
cousins,  or  what  possible  pleasure 
they  can  find  in  hie  society.  I  look 
upon  his  presence  as  an  awftd  bore; 
and  besides— these  military  men — 
confound  it^you  know  it's  all  very 
weU,  but^— .)  Here  I  am  inter- 
rupted in  my  reflections  by  Miss 
Boee,  who  says — 

'  So  here  you  are  at  last,  sir :  and 
pray  what  has  kept  you  so  long  on 
the  road?  I  thought  you  were 
never  coming.  I'm  sure  I  don't 
knowto^^  we  should  have  done  but 
for  Mr.  Dimpler'  (a  grin  qfeaiis/ao' 
tion  from  the  Comet — ^yes,  I'm  sure 
that  man  is  an  ass), '  who  has  been 
very  kind  and  attentive.' 

'  'Shaw  you.  Miss  Winsome— been 
a  pleashawl'  remarks  the  Lancer, 
twirling  a  very  slight  moustacha 
'  Mr.  Easel,  think  I  wecognize  your 
£9aohaws :  we've  met  in  Devonshaw, 
I  believe.  You're  just  in  time— First 
Artillery  Bwigade  now  passing  by.' 

Beturning  me  Oomef s  salute,  and 


hastily  apologi2dng  to  my  cousins,  I 
turned  to  look  at  the  Middlesex 
eighteen-pounders,  which  were  just 
then  being  dragged  along  by  some 
of  Fickfoid's  sleek  and  stiudy  horses 
to  their  destination.  The  Cinque 
Ports  and  Sussex  guns  followed,  the 
rustic  carters  in  their  smock-fiocks 
contrasting  strangely  wrtii  the  bril- 
liant uniforms  around,  and  the  huge 
implements  of  war.  Colonel  Ormsby, 
who  commanded  the  brigades,  is  tiie 
first  to  salute  Lord  Faulet  and  his 
staff,  who  have  taken  up  Iheir  posi- 
tion just  in  front  of  the  Grand  Stand. 
Oh!  for  the  pen  of  Homer,  or  of 
Bussell— the  author  of  the  'Iliad,'  or 
the  'Times'  correspondent— to  de- 
scribe the  warlike  train  which  fol- 
lowed. After  the  Artillery  had 
passed,  up  rode  Colonel  Brewster  at 
the  head  of  his  brigade  (the  5th  of 
the  ist  Division^  To  him  it  was 
allotted  to  play  tne  'paxt  of '  enemy ' 
that  day ;  and  if  any  scruples  have 
been  raised  against  the  adoption 
6f  that  well-known  sobriquet  '  The 
Devil's  Own,'  it  is  at  least  a  sati^u^- 
tion  to  know  that  this  satanic  but 
highly  efficient  corps  was  included 
in  the  ranks  of  England's  foe.  Next 
marched  up  the  3rd  C^ty  of  London, 
and  close  upon  them  a  small  de- 
tachment of  the  Six  Foot  Guards, 
who  probably  thought  that  they 
made  up  in  length  of  limb  what 
they  certainly  lacked  in  point  of 
numbers.  One  strapping  fellow,  a 
giant  among  giants,  seemed  taller 
by  a  head  wan  his  companions:  a 
burst  of  enthusiasm  ^;reeted  his  ap- 

E roach.  Itissometlung,aft6r  all,  to 
e  able  to  look  down  on  the  rest  of 
mankind  habitually,  and  without 
effort  Philosophers  may  talk  as 
they  will,  and  instance  Napoleon, 
Pope,  Lord  Eussell,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Chdford  as  examples  of  diminutive 
greatness.  When  nature  lengthens 
the  legs  of  mortal  man  she  does  not 
necessarily  increase  his  brains  in 
proportion;  but  stQl  to  be  tall,  to 
be  able  to  lay  your  hand  patro- 
nizingly on  your  rival's  shoulder  be- 
fore the  object  of  his  (and  your) 
affections,  to  have  it  all  your  own 
way  in  a  crowd,  in  a  quarrel,  in  a 
cotillion,  must  occasionally  be  very, 
very  pleasant  You  see  I  speak 
feelingly  on  the  subject    I  have 
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giyen  up  high-Heeled  boots  now, 
and  am  no  longer  particular  about 
widking  on  tiie  higher  side  of  the 
trottoir,  but— if  it  is  a  weakness  I 
confess  it— I  should  like  to  be  eli- 
gible for  the  Six  Foot  Guards.  The 
first  Brigade  in  name,  but  not  in 
order,  now  comes  up.  Lord  Rad- 
stod^s  regiment  (the  9th  Middlesex) 
in  the  van,  and  marching  steadily. 
•  Next  pass  the  military  representa- 
tives of  Homsey,  Bighgate,  Glerken- 
well,  and  Tottenham,  amidst  the 
cheers  of  many  a  suburban  friend 
among  the  lookers  on.  As  a  rule 
the  bonds  fisdl  out  of  marching  order 
when  they  reach  the  staff,  and, 
stationed  at  the  foot  of  the  Grand 
Stand,  play  various  well-known  airs 
until  their  respective  regiments  have 
passed  by.  Tnus  Mr.  Eobert  Bidley 
continues  to  announce  the  name 
which  his  god£Etther8  and  godmothers 
gave  him  until  '  Sally '  is  bidden  to 
'  come  up  *'  and  when  the  virtues  of 
that  lady  have  been  sufficiently  dis- 
cussed, and  she  has  gone  her  way, 
the  public  become  aware  of  a  new 
arrival  in  the  person  of  that  wily 
rustic  'The  young  man  from  the 
country,'  who  allows  nothing  to  get 
over  him,  unless,  indeed,  it  is  tiie 
'  Perfect  Cure,'  the  merits  of  which 
specifiG  he  is  at  length  compelled  to 
acknowledge  in  its  turn. 

There  is  a  slight  stir  among  the 
staff  opposite,  and  Lord  Gafdigan, 
who  is  present  '  en  amateur,'  looks 
down  towards  the  advancing  force 
to  see  who  or  what  provokes  that 
long  and  lusty  cheer.  It  is  the  idol 
of  certainly  one  half  the  Volunteers, 
who  gallantly  trots  along  upon  his 
gray  charger.  It  is  Lord  Beuoelagh, 
who  has  £iown  what  it  is  to  fi^ht  in 
earnest,  and  seems  to  love  soldiering 
with  a  soldier's  love.  We  give  him 
one  cheer  more.  He  raises  his  sword 
for  the  salute  as  he  passes  Lord 
Paulet,  and  then  goes  on  with  the 
South  Middlesex  to  his  work.  We 
do  not  shout  less  heartily,  I  promise 
you,  when  the  trim  and  well-drilled 
Artist.  Corps  comes  into  sight  I 
shall  not,  I  hope,  be  accused  of  par- 
tiality for  my  confreres,  if  I  submit 
that  tiieir  appearance  on  Easter  Mon- 
day was  as  crediteble  and  efficient  as 
any  body  of  men  in  the  field.  To 
wield  the  brush  and  bear  the  rifle — 


to  match  the  subtlety  of  Nature's  co- 
lour, and  go  through  bayonet  exer- 
cise with  tiie  same  hand— to  unite 
the  pluck  and  firmness  of  good  sol- 
diery with  all  the  refinement  of  a 
painter's  mind— these  are  qualities 
of  which  this  little  corps  may  well 
be  proud,  and  which  make  it  an  ob- 
ject of  especial  interest  with  the 
public. 

Miss  Eitty  clapped  her  hands  with 
true  enthusiasm  when  the  Londoa 
Scottish,  with  fern,  and  oak,  and 
holly  in  their  jaunty  bonnets,  stepped 
up  briskly  before  us,  with  Lord  Elcho 
at  their  head.  There  is  something 
eminently  picturesque  about  their 
dress.  I  only  hqpe  that  those  en- 
thusiastic members  of  the  body  who 
appeared  bare-kneed  on  Brighton 
Downs  have  not  since  paid  the  p^ial- 
ty  of  auld  lang  syne  in  rheumatism. 

The  well-known  overture  in  '  Der 
Freischutz'  next  ushers  in  the 
'Queen's,'  strong  in  numbers  ejid 
firm  in  step.  The  Civil  Servio^ 
Sussex  (Arundel),  in  their  drab  uni- 
form with  blue  fEtcings,  the  Working 
Men's  Corps,  cadets  in  scarlet,  and  a 
host  of  regiments,  to  which  bystanders 
give  a  dozen  different  names,  pass  by. 
With  one  of  these  we  observe  amanof 
colour,  whose  oriental  dress  attractB 
attention  from  the  wondering  crowd. 
Who  can  he  be  ?  No  one  appears 
to  know — ^nor  have  the  newspapers 
yet  enlightened  us  upon  the  subject 

The  Temperance  Corps  might 
have  passed  tumoticed,  despite  the 
&me  of  their  veteran  colonel,  but 
for  the  unlucky  conspicuity  of  their 
surgeon  and  his  horse.  Oh,  that 
astounding  horse !  Whether  looked 
upon  as  a  specimen  of  breeding, 
grooming,  colour,  shape,  or  spirit,  I 
think  it  could  not  have  defied  criti- 
cism in  a  more  flagrant  manner.  No 
wonder  vulgar  little  boys  ask  the 
.^Ssculapius  satirically  whether  he 
hadn't  better  get  inside— if  he  knows 
the  way  to  the  knacker's  yard,  &c 
There — that  is  enough  now.  Let 
the  honest  fellow  trot  off  on  Bosi- 
nante.  He  will  be  sorely  chaffed 
before  the  day  is  done. 

Again  and  again  we  hear  tiie 
sound  of  fresh  martial  strains^ 
more  regiments  in  sight  —  more 
marching  by  to  join  that  queue  of 
Boldiezy  which  now  winds  up  the 
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ooTuse  iowBxda  Bottingdean  in  long 
and  sintioiis  procession. 

Who  are  mese  stont  and  stalwart 
warriors,  with  shiny  hats  and  long 
great-coats,  who  step  along  so  mo- 
destly, while  shonts  of  loud  applanse 
are  ringing  in  fheir  ears?  It  is  a 
detachment  of  natiye  police,  who, 
preserving  that  intense  grayitj  pe- 
culiar to  their  profession,  walk  on 
nnmoved  bj  cheers  of  irony.  They 
know  the  Talne  of  that  hollow  praise. 
'Bawl  away,  gentiemen'  (no  doubt 
they  say  to  ULemselyes\  'since  it 
pleases  you.  It  may  conduce  to  your 
amusement,  and  certainly  does  no 
harm  to  us.'  So  honest  John,  the 
BceneH^bifter,  when  he  puts  on  the 
plush  of  social  life,  and  steps  before 
the  curtain  to  lay  down  green  baize 
for  Mr.  Eean,  is  wont  to  reodye  from 
'  the  gods '  in  proyincial  theatres  the 
same  testimony  of  public  admiration 
as  that  eminent  tragedian,  but  bears 
it  with  becoming  d&dence. 

After  the '  Feelers'  had  passed  on, 
some  nautical-looking  gentlemen  in 
blue  shirts  appeared  upon  the  scene ; 
and  just  before  the  last  brigade  of 
infantry  came  up,  my  cousin  Bose 
called  my  attention  to  some  one  in  a 
yolunteer  uniform,  who  was  waying 
a  pocket-handkerchief  from  the  op- 
posite side. 

'  I  think  it  mnst  be  a  friend  who 
wants  to  speak  to  you.  Jack,'  said 
she, '  for  he  nas  been  trying  to  catch 
your  eye  for  some  time  past' 

I  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion 
myself,  when,  on  looking  oyer  in 
that  direction,  I  found  the  handker- 
chief was  wayed  more  eagerly.  Aha! 
— that  small,  but  manly  form — that 
military,  yet  disheyelled  garb — 
could  it  be— no— yes— yes,  I  recog- 
nize him  now— 'tis  FmyATE  Mul- 
unb!! 

I  rose  instinctiyely  from  my  seat 
He  saw  the  action,  and,  before  tiie 
policemen,  the  bystanders,  or  any 
one  had  time  to  preyent  him,  the 
rash  youth  had  dashed  across  the 
course,  under  the  yery  nose  of  the 
staff! 

There  was  a  tremendous  row.  Co- 
lonel M'Murdo  clapped  spurs  to  his 
steed,  and  was  on  Hoe  spot  in  an  in- 
stant 

'  How  dare  yon,  sir,  commit  such 
a  gross  breach  of  discipline?    Why 


aren't  you  with  your  corps?  I 
neyer  saw  such  unsoldierljke  con- 
duct You're  not  fit  to  be  a  soldier !' 
shouted  the  gallant  but  wrathftd 
officer  to  the  wretched  Mullins,  who 
now  stood  transfixed  with  terror, 
and  was  about  to  stammer  out  some 
excuse— when,  lo  I  another  miscreant 
darts  forward,  and  diyerts  the  In- 
spector-General's attention.  Fayour- 
ed  by  this  lucky  circumstance,  poor 
Mullins  slinks  through  the  crowd, 
and  joins  me  unobeyed.  He  was 
dreadfully  agitated,  and  yery  dusty. 
He  tried  to  speak,  but  his  ^accents 
were  inarticulate.  At  last  I  tiiought 
I  heard  the  word  'beer.'  Seismig 
him  by  the  arm,  I  dragged  him 
round  to  the  refreshment  room,  and 
procured  a  bottie  of  Bass's  pale  re- 
storatiye— an  imperial  pint 

'  Thank  you,'  said  Mullins,  when 
he  had  finished  it,  'thank  you — I'm 
better  now.  I  say,  what  a  shindy 
thatwas!  Upon  my  word  I  couldn't 
help  it  You  see,  I  thought 'twas  all 
right  He  needn't  haye  gone  on  so 
with  me — before  all  the  crowd,  too. 
In  &ct,  I'm  sure  he  wouldn't,  if  he 
only  knew  half  I'ye  gone  through 
this  day.' 

'  Why,  what* s  the  matter  now?*  I 
asked. 

'  Matter !'  said  Mullins,  yery  dole- 
ftilly ; '  why,  eyerything's  the  matter. 
I  neyer  saw  aiiything  like  it  But 
there ! — it's  my  old  lu3k— I'm  always 
putting  my  foot  in  it' 

*  Well,  but  why  did  you  leaye  your 
corps?'  saidL 

[Here  Mr.  MuUins  made  an  obser- 
yation  about  his  corps  which  I  do 
not  feel  justified  in  rei)eating.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  it  would  only 
haye  been  considered  as  a  metapho- 
rical compliment  by  the  Ttitir  of 
Court] 

'Why,  the  feet  is,'  he  replied,  ' I 
came  away  in  such  an  awfol  hurry 
this  morning,  that  I  put  on  an  old 
pair  of  boots  by  mistake— the  left 
sole  is  regularly  split  up  at  the  side 
— ^and  I  had  not  walked  a  mile  from 
the  Leyel  before  I  discoyered  that  a 
^r^t  piece  of  flint  had  got  wedged 
m  it  somehow,  and  was  laming  me. 
So  I  asked  leaye]  to  fell  out  for  a 
minute  or  two  to  set  it  right;  and 
while  I  did  so,  another  corps  of  the 
same  colour  as  ours  followed  close 
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after  it,  and,  somehow  or  other,  by 
the  time  I  had  got  the  flint  out  I 
was  60  confdsed  between  the  two, 
that  I  conldn't  find  my  place  again ; 
so  I  thonght  the  best  way  was  to 
walk  up  here  outside  the  course,  and 
then  cut  across  country  somehow, 
and  fidi  in.  But  when  I  came  up 
opposite  the  Grand  Stand,  and  saw 
you  there,  I  thought  I  would  just 
run  across  and  get  something  to  eat 
first ;  for  you  know  I  haven't  had  a 
bit  of  breakfiEust  yet,  and  I'm  so 
hungry.  Would  you  mind  lending 
me  a  sovereign?  Only  fancy — ^while 
I  was  standing  over  there  in  the 
crowd,  some  one  must  have  opened 
my  c(uiridge-boz  and  taken  out  a 
purse,  with  two  pounds  three  and 
six  in  it  I'm  sure  I  thought  'twas 
the  safest  place  in  the  world  for  my 
money.    It's  really  very  annoying.' 

I  confess  my  sympathy  for  poor 
Mullins  at  this  moment  was  raised 
to  such  a  pitch,  that  I  had  half  a 
mind  to  brmg  him  back  to  lunch 
with  us.  But  then  the  miserable 
appearance  he  presented—the  im- 
IX)88ibiiity  of  hastily  explaining  to 
Comet  Dimpler  the  circumstances 
of  his  case— a  dread  that  the  relation 
of  his  misfortunes  might  provoke 
the  risible  faculties  of  Miss  Eitiy 
(whose  sense  of  the  ludicrous  &e- 
quently  carries  her  beyond  the 
bounds  of  propriety) — and,  above 
all,  the  painful  consciousness  that  I 
should  be  harbouring  a  deserter  from 
the  Volunteer  ranks — ^all  combined 
in  inducing  me  to  abandon  the  idea; 
so,  placing  the  contents  of  my  purse 
at  lus  disposal,  and  begging  him  to 
cheer  up  and  join  the  Tower  Sham- 
lets  at  ms  earliest  convenience,  I  left 
him  attacking  a  pork-pie  with  sin- 
gular ferocity,  and  hurried  back  to 
the  Grand  Stiuid. 

The  ladies  were  very  anxious  to 
learn  the  &to  of  the  mysterious 
stranger,  whose  appearance  had 
caused  me  to  leave  them  so  abruptly, 
and  I  was  just  proceeding  to  relate 
his  dolefal  history,  when  a  sudden 
exclamation  from  Kitty  caused  us  all 
to  turn  'eyes  front'  There  is  a 
marked  sensation  in  the  crowd  be- 
low, and  a  murmur  passes  round 
from  mouth  to  mouth.  For  an  in- 
stant all  heads  are  turned  seawards, 
and  presently  move  round  in  a  mass 


to  the  opposite  direction.  It  is  the 
Hon.  ArtiDeryCompany,  who  are  car- 
rying their  guns  by  at  full  gallop  so 
quickly,  that  horses,  men,  gun-car^ 
riages,  and  tackle  lose  their  indivi- 
duality in  one  great  crowd  of  rapid 
flight.  After  them  the  9th  lonoers 
dash  by,  at  little  short  the  speed  of 
battle-chaige ;  and  bringing  up  the 
rear  with  equal  energy,  and  mounted 
on  their  trusty  himters,  ride  the  bold 
sportsmen  of  the  ist  Hants  Horse. 

•  _ —  Agmine  fiicto 
Qoadnipedante  patrem  sonltu   quatit  nDgoIa 
campmn.' 

The  soil  reverberated  with  the  loud 
beating  of  a  hundred  hoofs.  We 
catch  a  glimpse  of  Garibaldi  hats— 
of  feathers  fluttering  in  the  morning 
breeze.  Then  a  long  vigorous  cheer 
is  raised,  and  handkerchiefe  are 
waved,  and  delicate  gloved  hands 
meet  in  an  ecstacy  of  feminine  ap- 
plause. The  crowd  closes  in  quickT* 
after  the  last  horsemen,  and  hasten 
on  towards  the  scene  of  action.  Thus 
ends  the  first  chapter  of  the  Yolnn- 
teer  Beview. 

Wishing  to  see  as  much  as  we 
oould  of  tiie  sham  fight  which  was 
to  follow,  we  lost  no  time  in  hasting 
to  rejoin  my  uncle  in  his  carriage,, 
where,  according  to  agreement,  we' 
were  to  lunch,  'al  firesco,'  before 

?roceeding  further  on  the  Downs, 
'his  time  I  took  Miss  Bose  under 
my  especial  charge,  leaving  the  gal- 
lant comet  to  offer  his  arm  to  Kitty, 
who  was  only  too  proud  to  have  a 
military  esoori  In  confidence  to 
me  afterwards  she  expressed  herself 
Mghly  pleased  with  the  oondescen- 
sion  of  the  youthful  officer ;  who  in 
course  of  conversation,  and  at  her 
own  request,  had  informed  her  of  the 
length  and  quality  of  his  sword,  the 
cost  of  his  dress  jacket,  the  name  of 
his  &vourite  charger,  and  many 
other  particulars  concerning  his  pro- 
fession, and,  up  to  this  time  appa- 
rentiy  bloodless  career,  which  doubt- 
less were  of  more  interest  to  a  young 
lady  just  entering  her  teens  than 
they  would  be  to  ti^e  minority  of  my 
esteemed  perusers. 

We  found  Mr.  Winsome's  valet 
and  invaluable  &ctotum,  Hodge, 
busily  engaged  in  uncorking  cham- 
pagne and  extricating  plates,  knives, 
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and  pie-disheB  from  the  depths  of  an 
enormous  hamper.  A  trining  panio 
had  just  occurred  in  consequence 
of  finding  the  contents  of  a  mustard- 
pot  suffused  over  what  was  supposed 
to  be  a  rhubarb-tart;  but  when,  on 
further  examination  of  the  crust,  it 
was  found  only  to  ^conceal  an  inge- 
nious amalgamation  of  beefisteak 
and  stuffed  pigeons,  equanimity  was 
immediately  restored.  As  for  the 
salad,  it  was  pronounced  unexcep- 
tionable; and  Mr.  Dimpler  himself, 
supposed  to  be  particularly  knowing 
in  tne  due  proportions  of  lobsters, 
cream,  and  lettuce,  was  obliged  to 
confess  that  none  of  his  fellahs 
could  have  made  a  better  ona  '  Ton 
my  word  now,  ifs  really  capital!' 
ches  the  lancer,  helping  lumself 
again  with  renewed  vi^ur.  '  Miss 
Winsome,  may  I  assist  you  to  a 
little  tongue  ?  Haw,  haw  I  what  a 
lapthuth  lifigusa,'  he  lisps  out  as 
the  dish  slips  away  from  his  knees. 
'  Hear  that,  Easel?  I  say,  ha,  ha  I 
What  a  lapthus  lingusd— '  and  thus 
tiie  comet  fancies  he  has  made  a 
new  and  original  joka  Well,  I 
won't  describe  the  banquet  We 
^1  know  what  young  ladies'  appe- 
iiteB  are  supposed  to  be  at  an  eight- 
o'clock  dinner,  and  what  they  r^y 
are  at  noon,  especially  with  a  fine 
breeze  blowing,  up  from  the  coast, 
and  a  good  walk  m  prospect  before 
them.  I  only  know  I  did  my  duty 
with  unaffected  cheerfuhieBs,  and 
played  tiie  part  of  Tolunte^  (at 
lunch)  that  d&j  as  well  as  ai^  man 
upon  the  ground.  Our  picnic  con- 
cluded, we  started  off  across  the 
Downs  towards  the  battle-field,  leav- 
ing Mr.  Hodge  to  finish  the  salad, 
and  console  nimself  with  an  odd 
ixint  or  two  of  Moselle,  in  our  ab- 
sence. A  walk  across  the  rough 
and  knotty  ground  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Stand,  a  scamper  down  the 
long  steep  slope  which  shelves  away 
fiom  it,  and  a  good  strong  pull  up 
the  opposite  hill,  bring  us  at  last 
within  sight  of  the  Yolunteers,  who 
have  by  this  time  taken  up  their 
various  positions  as  foes  amd  de- 
fenders of  the  Sussex  soil. 

'  Is  that  the  enemy  over  there  on 
that  hill?'  asked  Miss  Winsome. 
'  Bo,  Jack,  tell  me  which  are  the 


'  I  don't  know  any  more  so  than 
the  lady  who  is  on  my  arm  at  the 
present  moment,'  said  I,  calling  at- 
tention to  the  pun  by  tremendous 
emphasis,  and  perhaps  the  slightest 
pressure  of  my  interrogator's  little 
wrist. 

'  How  can  yon  be  so  provoking, 
sir!'  retorts  Sifiss  W.,  blushing  very 
prettily.  '  You  know  very  well 
what  I  meant— and  I  declare  there's 
Mr.  Dimpler  looking,  and  if  you 
don't  behave  properly,  I  shall  take 
his  arm  instead.' 

Intimidated  by  this  threat  I  at 
once  complied  with  her  request,  and 
referring  to  my  chart  of  iJie  ground, 
proceeded  to  point  out  we  hill 
where  Ck>lonel  Brewster  had  taken 
up  his  position  with  one  company  of 
the  Six-Foot  Guards,  the  3rd  Ijondon, 
and,  8th,  and  9th  Tower  Hamlets, 
and  the  and  Essex  Administrative 
Battalion.  I  showed  her  the  little 
battery  of  Sussex  and  Cinque  Port 
guns  at  Warren  Farm,  and  by  the 
help  of  a  field  glass  identified  Msgor^ 
Greneral  Sutton  at  the  head  of  the 
and  Infimtry  Division.  The  enemy 
also  by  this  time  had  begun  to  sbow 
fight,  in  a  long  alignment  at  the 
summit  of  the  hilL  The  four  light 
6-pounders  of  the  Hon.  Artillery 
Company,  and  the  Middlesex  18- 
pounders  were  already  in  position. 
The  Woodendean  hedgerows  bristled 
with  the  rifles  of  the  Inns  of  Court — 
let  us  hope  the  worst  enemy  that 
will  ever  hold  that  little  fitnn.  The 
work  of  the  day  was  to  begin.  It 
did  begin,  and  how  shall  I  describe 
it? 

If  any  gentleman  connected  with 
military  matters  should  glance  over 
these  pages  he  will  at  once  discover 
that  their  author  is  no^  a  Yolunteer. 
Why  should  I  be  ashamed  to  own 
it?  There  is  scarcely  any  matter  to 
be  discussed,  epic  to  be  written, 
poem  to  be  illustrated,  which  may 
not  be  treated  in  at  least  two  dif- 
ferent manners.  Last  year  a  writer 
in  this  very  Magazine,  and  on  this 
identical  subject,  gave  its  readers,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  an  admirable 
description  of  tbe  '  Bloodless  Battle 
of  Brighton.'  That  gentleman--of 
whose  name  I  am  still  in  ignorance 
— was  probably  a  Yolunteer  himself. 
He  describes  the  filing  and   de- 
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porting  lineB  in  e(£elion— aUndee  .. 
levers  and  linstocks  in  a  manser 
winch  BhowB  that  he  ie  quite  at 
home  with  all  the  panphenialia  of 
war.  Now  Btippose  I  am  not— sap- 
poee  I  make  eome  tramondona  bltm- 
d€a;  in  my  acoonnt— call  a  haTiesao 
a  shako,  for  instance,  or  via  vend — 
don't   you  see   what   a  miserablQ 

r'tionlaminot  <aice?    There  is 
Carplej,  of  the  '  Weekly  Spy- 
glass/Ae  wxnild  be  down  upon  me  at 
once,  with — 
'  It  wonld  be  well  before  tide 
a  describe/  Ac 


Or  my  Editor  (hiOiorto  I  hope  well 
disposed  towards  me)  would  yaj 
probably  call  me  to  aocoont  fbr  my 
inolfi<TMwy.  No,  I  will  take  a  et&t 
— a  more  ingennons  line — I  know 
nothing  whateTcr  of  pipe-clay. 
Yon,  my  dear  special  oonesiraideDt, 
may,  like  t^a  JtMn  poet,  ping 
'  Aima  Timmqna'  Por  my  part, 
I  only  take  the  man  (oi  womao  as 
the  case  m^  be)  fbr  my  theme,  and 
modeeUy  omit  the  arms  in  my  nsr- 
zaticsL 

I  think  it  was  the  is-ponnden 
of  the  enemy  which  roared  the  first 
signal  of  attack,  and  ponied  ont  the 


first  Tolmnes  of  that  smote  which, 
soon  filled  Wick  Valley  vith  so 
dense  a  cloud.  The  Hampshire  gen- 
Uemen  ride  through  it  gallantly, 
and  leaving  their  hoises  at  the 
qnickaet  hedge,  mtdeavooi  to  engage 
ue  Devil's  Own,  who  have  be^ 


C».SM). 

thrown  out  from  the  opposite  ranks 
as  Bkimufihers.  The  little  band, 
however,  even  when  supported  by 
the  9th  lAuoers,  are  Tmabfe  to  main- 
tain their  position,  and  soon  re- 
monnting,  sde  back  qnickei  than 
they  came.     The  Bone  AitiUery 
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oover  the  retreat^  and  take  up  fhe 
cause  of  the  flying  huntsmen.  Bat 
the  Inns  of  Coxnt  now  open  a  deadly 
fire  upon  onr  lines,  and  again  and 
again  the  dauntless  Lancers  charge 
in  Tain  npon  their  sqnares.  To 
hold  the  httle  fitrm  at  Woodendean 
is  evidently  the  object  of  both  sides. 
The  Queen's  Westminster  fight 
manfhlly  to  gain  possession  of  it— 
the  enemy  to  hold  their  own.  How 
can  I  foUow  the)  tactics— detail  the 
evolutions  of  both  sides?  It  was,  I 
thmk,  the  most  earnest  of  mock 
contests  I  have  ever  seen.  There  is 
something  like  the  fierce  flush  of 
war  which  lights  up  the  features  of 
these  daring  marksmen.  The  sabres 
of  the  cavalry  are  bloodless,  but 
they  dash  audibly  against  the  bay- 
onets of  those  massive  squares. 
The  cannon  roar  at  least  in  earnest 
The  air  is  perfdmed  with  real  smoke 
of  battle.  What  is  wanting  to  com- 
plete tiie  picture?  to  turn  this 
pleasant  picture  into  grim  reality  ? 
Nothing  but  Death,  who  perhaps  is 
hovering  about  the  field  and  think- 
ing how  many  prisoners  he  might 
take  with  just  a  hundred  pounds 
of  lead. 

]&.  Wylde  has  published  a  map 
of  the  positions:  you  have  read  all 
and  more  than  I  can  tell  you,  in 
the  daOy  papers.  How  the  enemy's 
line,  advancing  to  the  hill  top, 
opened  that  terrible  file-fire  npon 


our  ranks:  how  Oaptain  Jay's  battery 
responded  with  a  feu  d'enfer :  how 
the  cavalry  dashed  upon  the  squares, 
and  squares  repulsed  the  cavalry: 
how  Lord  William  Paulet  compli- 
mented the  Lms  of  Oourt  upon 
their  pluck  and  discipline ;  and  how 
Oolonel  Brewster  was  finally  driven 
from  his  hold  1^  the  perseverance 
of  the  London  Scottish,  and  com- 
pelled to  retreat  towards  the  Bail- 
way  Station— Is  it  not  all  written  in 
the  columns  <xf  the  '  Times,'  and  of 
the  '  Daily  Telegraph?' 

'Soon  «s  thA  foe  the  ahining  chiefr  beheld 
Rush  like  a  fieiy  torrent  o'er  the  field. 
Their  fbrce  embodied  in  a  tide  fhej  poor ; 
The  rlafng  combat  aooDds  along  tiie  shore. 
As  warring  winds,  in  ffirlas'  sultry  reign, 
Ptool  difTerent  qtuurten  sweep  the  sandy  plain ; 
On  every  side  the  dxutj  whirlwinds  rise. 
And  the  dry  fields  are  lifted  to  the  skies: 
Thns  by  deqpair,  hope,  zage,  together  driven 
Met  the  blade  ho6ta»  and,  meeting,  darkened 
heaven.' 

That  is  the  description  of  a  battle 
which  was  fought  three  thousand 
years  ago.  It  was  Homer  who  first 
sang  of  it  in  purest  Greek.  It  was 
Pope  who  grandly  rendered  it  in 
English  Terse.  And  to  this  day  (afl 
it  wiU  be  everlastingly)  the  soldier- 
hero  and  the  deeds  of  war  have 
formed  an  endless  theme  for  public 
admiration  and  the  poet's  art 

Jack  Easel. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  OAES. 
Bt  a  Cajettab. 

NOW  may  this  twentieth  boat-race  prove  one  well-earned  vict'ry  more 
To  add  unto  the  well-earned  ten  the  Cambridge  side  can  score  : 
Per  though  for  days  we've  watched,  and  read  of,  (Mord's  puissance. 
And  seven  to  four  are  on  them  laid— vnth  life  there*s  e'er  a  chance. 
Thee,  too,  Trin.  Coll.— our  own  Trin.  Coll.--chief  boast  of  Alma  Mater, 
May  thy  five  sons  this  day  delight  by  conquest  on  the  water ! 
May  Cunbridge  cry  before  high  noon.  Hurrah!  our  triumphs  are 
Eleven  to  nine  'gamst  Oxford's  in  our  fidendly  boating  war. 

Oh!  how  our  hearts  were  beating,  when,  just  past  dawn  of  day. 
We  took  tiie  rail,  for  Putney  bound,  to  view  tn'  aquatic  fray  I 
Bich  Ci^  men,  priests,  lawyers,  heavy  swells,  light  pamphleteers^ 
1*088$  (of  many  a)  comitatua  hardly  meeting  elise  for  years — 
And  heroes  old  whose  doughty  skill  with  flashing  light-blue  oar^ 
If  now  possessed  would  change  for  us  the  recent  &te  of  war. 
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Mark,  sons  of  sed^  Cam,  the  men  whom  Isis  oonnts  her  best, 

Nor  will  from '  Onl'  to  wmning  gun  yield  you  an  instant's  rest 

rirst,  as  if  leader  of  the  flock,  Shephebi),  as  bowman,  rows 

Nearest  their  galley's  brazen  beak,  since  he  hails  from  Brasenose; 

A.  MoBBiBON,  the  Balliol ' five;'  and  Woodoaxe,  sculler  neat; 

HoABE,  who  as  strokesman  twice  hath  pulled,  nor  once  hath  known  defeat : 

(The  pride  of  boatmg  Exeter,  who  rows  long,  clean,  and  hard  * 

Stout  yeoman's  service  hath  he  done-—'  Exon '  of  Ozon's  guard ; 

^elVs  archives  cannot  chronicle  a  more  successful  name:) 

Gabb  and  Jacobson — tded  men — ^with '  six '  and  '  two '  yet  new  to  fietme. 

Yet,  Trinities,  by  Pembroke,  you  may  recent  tables  turn, 

And  '  three's '  best  'Manuel  labour  helped ;— you've  scarce  six  stone  astern  ;^ 

If  all,  as  one,  with  strength  and  skill,  pull  the  stroke  set  you  to  row 

'  By  classic '  SrAMioNa, '  &med  for  Greek,'  as  the  Tiipos  List  doth  show. 

Let  not,  as  for  the  last  two  years,  our  boat  behind  fea  lag. 

But  be  tlie  oriflamme  to-day,  the  light-blue  silken  flag. 

Anon  the  cabs  are  coming.    Hark  to  the  mingled  din. 

Of  niggers, '  cures,' '  shies,'  Punch,  and  cries  of '  Oxford's  safe  to  win  V 

And  gentlemen  and  gents  prick  fjost  across  Barnes'  dusty  plain. 

Bestriding  hired  cavalry  trom  the  fair  land  of  Gockaign^ 

Now  by  the  eyes  and  lips  ye  love,  bold  Cantabs,  row  your  best; 

A  thousand  fur  ones  in  your  blue  are  gaily  decked  or  drest. 

A  thousand  tongues  will  cheer  you  on,  a  thousand  Ihroats  grow  hoarse 

This  day  to  help  you  hold  your  own  throughout  the  four-mile  course. 

All's  lost ;  the  start  but  over !    It  is  Oxford's  race  again  I 
Cambridge  can't  keep  up  foriy  strokes  although  they  strive  amain; 
Astern  in  Gomey  Beach  by  lengths,  faring  worse  amidst  the  gale. 
While  dark-blues  have  the  race  in  hand  safe  as  the  proverbiid  maU ; 
Whose  style  and  speed  from  all  extort  th'  unfeigned  deserved  ' Bravo!' 
As  that  plucky,  steady,  well-matched  '  Eight,'  made  their  fine  boat  go. 
Eight  well  rowed  several  Cantabs  who  rowed  our  ship  io-dAj, 
They  tore  the  lymph  to  fragments  with  their  oars  'nudst  feath'ry  spray : 
Yet  by  fall  forty  seconds  past  the  flag  first  Oxford  flies. 
Bringing  our  once  proud '  Five  ahead '  to  the  humbling  &ct — ^we're  ties ! 
Oh !  was  there  e'er '  more  competent,  pluckier,  or  steadier  oar,' 
Than  the  chief  hero  of  this  day,  the  Oxford  strokesman  Hqabe? 

Ho,  maidens  who  love  Granta!    Ho,  Cambridge  matrons!  mourn. 
Weep  for  our  ancient  boating  might,  'twill  not,  it  seems,  return. 
Ho,  Thames  Club!  pour  libations,  tap  Falemian,  crown  the  bowls ; 
Toast  the  thrice-gallant  Oxford  crew,  cheer  the  losing  oarsmen's  souls. 
Ho,  leading  captains  of  the  Cam  I  rouse,  quit  yourselves  like  men ; 
Strive  for  oft  conquests  as  of  old ;  keep  Oxford's  score  at '  ten.' 
Mistrust  vagaries  touching  boats,  build  floaty,  travdling  craft. 
Stiff-backed,  fine  line,  fall  forward  fioored,  and  not  too  tap'ring  afl;. 
Seize  every  twelve-stone  hero,  bid  for  '  sixokes '  who  may  recall 
Th'  undying  fsune  at  after  oar  of  Stanley,  Jones,  and  Hall. 
Bouse  1    Bouse  I  and  toil  with  brain  and  himd  that,  e'en  if  helped  by  Hoabk, 
Oxford,  at  least,  mayn't  win  the  match  in  eighteen  sixty-four. 

Putney,  March  iZth,  1865. 
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'ftjIT  'flat'  is  amplj  and  empha- 
XtX  tically  a  thira  floor,  np  uiee 
flights  of  Btone  stepe,  and  ritiuted  in 
Brother's  Bmldings.  Foot  years  ago 
we  were  looking  out  for  a  house. 
Owing  to  circnmstancGB,  ovsr  'which 
ve  had  not  the  elightcBt  control, 
it  was  neceesary  that  we  should 
have  a  ehmp  house,  or  none  at  all. 
We  wandered  north,  south,  east,  and 
weeL  We  climbed  the  staircaeea  of 
eemi-demi'^ienteel  Tillas  in  the  sub- 
nrbe;  we  sniffed  over  drains;  we 
rusted  ourselves  8j;tui]st  kitobeu 
langes ;  we  mudded  our  feet  in  back 
gardens :  but  all  to  no  purpose.  The 
rent  was  all  toij  well;  out  the  taxes, 
and  the  poor-rate,  and  the  water- 
tale,  we  could  not  get  oyer  at  any 
rate ;  so  we  ware  regularly  floored, 
in  more  senses  than  one.  At  last, 
an  acquaintance,  of  Bohemian  ex- 
Mrienoes,  sn^ested  cbambera  in 
Brothor's  Bnilamgs. 
TCHh  m.— M.  T. 


am  Scotch; 
distance  lending  enchantment  to  the 
view — those  beautiful  floors  in  the 
New  Town  of  Edinburgh.  My  good 
gentleman  (Betty  alwiq^  calls  him 
my  good  gentleman)  was  thankful 
for  any  snggesticai,  and  left  all  to 
me — as  he  generally  does.  So  we 
came,  we  saw,  we  conquered;  that  is 
to  say,  we  took  possession  of  what 
our  landlord  (a  tailor)  called,  '  a 
commodions  mil  of  chambers.' 

Ohi  what  a  charming  place  it 
seemed  I  what  an  oasis  in  the  desert 
of  our  vain  wanderings  1  so  largo 
and  roomy,  and  yot  so  snug  and 
oomfbrtable.  How  amid  we  have 
lived  so  long  'in  London  in  poky, 
amoky,  muB^i  fuaty,  little  houses, 
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when  there  were  beantifiil,  sjpaciotus 
chambers  to  be  had  for  mr  less 
money? 

Fancy,  a  complete  house  on  one 
floor!  A  large  sitting-room,  with 
ever  so  Hiany  windows  in  ilC  a 
smaller  one,  with  not  qnite  so  many ; 
a  good-sized  bed-room  for  ourselves, 
opening  into  another,  nearly  as  large, 
for  the  boys;  a  snug  little  hole  hr 
Betty,  our  maid-of-aJl-work ;  a  cosy 
kitchen,  with  a  scullery,  and  a  coal- 
cupboard,  and  water  lud  on,  and 
wnAt  not;  «ticA  a  convenient  china- 
closet,  too,  with  drawers,  and  shelves, 
and  hooks  for  jugs  and  cups,  and  eyes 
to  throw  a  light  in  from  the  passage 
— ^in  short,  everything  that  the  hei^ 
of  housekeeping  woman  could  de- 
sire. My  tradespeople  came  upstairs 
for  orders  as  composedly  as  they 
would  have  gone  down  the  area 
steps  anywhere  else.  And  I  had 
mdi  a  nice,  respectful  sweep,  sending 
me  a  circular  once  a  quarter,  thank- 
ing me,  as  weU  as  the  other  'nobility 
and  gentry'  of  the  neighbourhood, 
for  my  patronage,  reminding  me  of 
his  address,  which  is  in  a  certain 
court,  'nearly  opposite  the  lamp- 
post ;'  relieving  my  mind  by  assuring 
me  that  he  has  '  no  connection  with 
round  the  comer,'  and  darkly  warn- 
ing me  in  a  postscript  to '  beware  of 
ibe  opposition.' 

In  met,  everything  combined  to 
make  me  feel  myself  although  living 
on  the  third  floor,  nevertheless  a 
dignified  householder.  We  were 
high  up,  to  be  sure,  but  then  it  was 
airy ;  and,  of  course,  as  we  were  at 
the  very  top  of  the  house,  we  couldn't 
be  interfered  with  by  anybody.  Al- 
together, our  domiciliary  arrange- 
ments really  seemed  perfect 

We  were  thoroughly  enchanted 
with  our  flat  We  raved  about  it  in 
conversation ;  we  wrote  letters  about 
it  by  the  ream.  To  be  sure,  some 
of  our  Mends  (the  genteel  ones) 
sneered  at  our '  attic,'  as  they  called 
it;  could  not  come  to  see  us, because 
the  stairs  took  away  their  breath; 
oonld  not  send  their  servants  with 
messages,  because  of  the  ignominy 
of  the  third  floor.  In  fiiet,  these 
acquaintances  behaved  in  a  most 
unreasonable  manner,  and  looked 
down  upon  us,  because  we  were  so 
high  up.    This,  howev«r«  we  boxe 


philosophically;  for  we  had  stQI 
some  friends,  who  came  as  cheerfally 
to  our  'attic'  as  if  it  had  been  a 
cottage  om6e,  and  we  living  in  ele- 
gant retirement  For  a  whole  year, 
that  flat  was  a  perfect  domestic 
bower  of  bliss.  S(nne  people  fuicy 
that  you  can't  be  happy  m  cnambers, 
because  you  can't  make  them  home- 
like. '  The  Uncommercial  Traveller' 
tells  us  that  'chambers  never  were 
young  or  childish,  never  had  doUs 
in  them,  nor  christenings,  nor  rock- 
ing-horses, nor  little  ccxffins,'  and 
utbsrly  repudiates  the  idea  of  Bo- 
binson  Crusoe  ever  having  been  seen 
in  any  'set'  If  yon  don't  mind 
coming  up  three  pairs  of  stairs,  Mr. 
Traveller,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
show  you,  not  only  Bobinson  Crusoe 
(originally  bound  in  green  and  gold, 
but  now  of  nondescript  boards,  and 
with  its  leaves  in  tiie  last  stage  of 
attrition),  but  a  ftdl-sized  rocking^, 
horse,  ihree  dolls  (two  of  them 
headless),  and— a  baby.  Tes;  a 
baby!  and  not  a  heathen? baby  l^y 
any  means;  for  he  was  duly  christ- 
ened in  church,  and  had  three  names 
given  him  by  two  godfathers  and  a 
godmother,  who  will,  no  doubt,  be 
relieved  to  hear  (considering  the  obli- 
gations i^ey  took  upon  themselves  at 
St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields),  that  their 
godson,  being  three  years  of  age,  has 
so  mastered  his  Catechism  as  to  be 
able,  when  interrogated  in  the  re- 
gular form  as  to  his  name,  to  answer 
that  it  is  Benjamin,  and  that  it  was 
given  him  by  his  god&thers  and 
godmothers,  who  never  come  to  see 
him,  and  have  never  yet  given  him 
a  silver  mug,  as  it  is  their  bounden 
duly  to  do. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  floor 
below  us,  hitherto  unoccupied,  was 
let  to  a  barrister.  The  prospect  of 
having  as  a  near  nei^nbour  one 
whose  profession  was,  m  some  re- 
spects, a  guarantee  for  respectability, 
tended  to  intensify  our  joy.  Perhaps 
we  should  get  intimate,  and  visit 
each  other.  How  delightful  to  go 
down  stairs  to  the  barrister's  to  sup- 
per !  How  delightful  it  would  be  to 
aide  the  banister  to  pigeon-pie  and 
punch,  in  return!  And  then,  pos- 
sibly, he  might  discern  in  our  Jack 
an  aptitude  for  the  law,  and. take 
him  mto  his  office. 
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Wlien  we  came  to  see  the  lai- 
rieter,  out  pieoonceptiona  were  bus- 
taioed  to  the  ntmoet  He  was  eri- 
dentlf  a  genUemaa  He  bowed  to 
me  most  politely  when  he  met  me 
on  the  BtmiB ;  and  Jock  leportod  to 
na  Uiat  he  had  patted  him  (Jack)  on 
the  head,  and  expreaeed  a  hope  that 
he  (Jack^  was  a  good  boy.  We  hod 
come  to  DC  on  sach  good  terms  with 
the  barrister  from  tbese  stair  dvili- 
ties,  that  I  was  on  the  pcdnt  of 
Bending  Jack  down,  with  my  good 

rtleman's  oompliments,  and  would 
&T011I  OS  with  his  Qompiny  to 
supper,  when  Betty  bionghi  me  a 
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note,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy:— 

•MADUt, 

'  1  on  ixn  DO  li^  to  dcmuid  whj 
>  RDtlnnin  dMinld  tMie  with  hb  wift 
and  diildicn  in  ehamben,  which  in  »ne- 
ni\j  cmidmd  lailabU  onl j  for  htiiiaan ; 
bat  I  b>TO  oirtiiDlT  onuudanhli    csok 

dren  u»  illowcd  to  maka  acrobatic  par- 
tarataem  orer  my  head  at  ni  o'dooi  in 
tbe  mornii^'  &c.,  &c. 

Here  was  a  pretty  bnsinesB  I  The 
lai^  loom,  in  whi^  our  three  b(^ 
slept,  was,  no  doubt,  jnst  onret  that 


occupied  b^  this  luckless  baohelcn'. 
Their  jompmg  over  his  head  I  could 
fully  credit  Jack  about  this  tints 
had  learned  the  ait  of  standing  on 
his  head,  a  performauce  which,  as 
Ben  and  Hury  usually  applauded 
him  loudly  with  tlieir  heels,  must 
have  hod,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
nther  a  staitliug  eSect.  A  certain 
war-danoe  of  their  own  inTention, 
which  was  always  entered  into  with 
the  greatttt  spiiit  by  all  three.  Jack 


acoompanyiug  on  a  cranb,  was  also 
a  laToniite  performance.  This,  I 
fear,  was  not  very  soothing  either ; 
Eo  I  dan  Bi^  the  poor  man  letiOj 
was  to  be  pitted. 

Howerer,  I  was  not  going  to  he 
out^enaralled ;  for,  althou^  bnmp- 
ingB  and  jmnpingB  OTer  the  head  at 
a  sleepy  bachelor,  at  an  mly  hosr, 
must  be  to  same  extent  ag^valing, 
still,  I  folly  and  oonadoitunisly  be- 
lieve, that  pianoforte  music,  of  a 
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ymUng,  disoardant,  and  tmoertain 
character,  under  the  head  of  a  drowi^ 
matron  of  mnsical  preposseasions,  is 
qnite  as  exasperating,  if  not  more  so ; 
and  if  yon  only  biew  how  that 
bachelor  nsed  to  drone  ont  '  Bons- 
sean's  Dream/  towards  the  small 
honrs,  how  he  made  of  'Giomo 
d'orrore'  a  perfect  nightmare  of 
horror  to  poor  Inckless  me ;  how  he 
groaned  away  at  'Dnlee  domnm/ 
and  his  'Lodging  was  on  the  Gold 
Ground/  nntil  I  wished  his  home 
was  anywhere,  and  his  lodging  on 
any  ground,  rather  than  the  second 
floor, — ^I  say,  if  you  had  known  and 
experienced  all  this,  you  would  pily 
me,  and  belieye  me  ^y  justified  in 
sending  him  the  following  reply : — 

•Sm, 

'  I  regret  to  hear  that  my  boys  hare 
annoyed  you  by  jumping  over  your  head 
at  80  early  an  hour,  and  I  beg  to  say,  that, 
as  I  wish  to  be  neighbonrly,^!  will  endea- 
vour to  prevent  their  doing  so  in  future. 
I  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that 
people  living  nnder  the  same  roof  ought  to 
exercise  a  little  mutual  forbearance.  I,  on 
my  part,  have  borne  uncomplainingly  cer- 
tain musical  performances  imder  my  head, 
performances,  which  have  begun  generally 
at  midnight,  and  seldom  lasted  for  lew 
than  three  or  four  hours — in  fiict,  what  in 
Scotland  we  should  call  **  a  perfect  spate  o' 
music." 

'  Now,  I  put  it  to  you  as  a  gentleman, 
do  you  not  think,  as  we  on  our  part  have 
to  put  up  with  the  music  at  night,  that 
you,  on  yours,  might  bear  with  the  dancing 
in  the  morning  ?'  &c^  &c. 

From  that  time,  during  six  months, 
we  corresponded  regularly  on  the 
subject  of  our  mutual  grievances,  I 
merely  fctog  the  defensive,  by 
pleading  the  music  when  he  at- 
tacked the  dancing;  but,  although 
the  correspondence  was  pretty  bri&, 
and  at  times  even  sharp,  his  letters 
were  always  gentlemanlike,  and 
mine,  I  trust,  never  those  unworthy 
of  a  lady. 

At  the  end  of  the  six  months, 
whether  the  ideas  of  matrimoniai 
felici^,  suggested  by  the  bumpings 
and  jimipings  over  his  head,  were 
too  strong  to  be  resisted;  whether 
his  laundress  didn't  properly  attend 
to  his  buttons  and  socks  (she  was  of 
the  Mrs.  Gmpp  order,  and  most 
likely  didn't) ;  or  whether  his  soli* 


tary  music  made  him  melancbdly,  I 
can't  say,— aU  I  know  is,  at  the  end 
of  that  time  he  married. 

How  delighted  we  were,  when  we 
saw  his  belongings  being  carried 
down  the  two  pairs  of  stairs!  how 
we  exulted  when  we  beheld  the 
piano — ^that  instrument  of  torture — 
Dome  away  finally  by  two  men  into 
a  van.  (If  we  had  known  what  was 
coming,  instead  of  exulting  as  the 
cortege  moved  away,  we  should  have 
followed  it  weeping,  and  dressed  in 
mourning  garments.^ 

At  the  end  of  tnree  weeks  the 
landlord  told  us  'the  commodious 
suit' — ^they  were  all  commodious 
suitet — was  again  let,  and  this  time 
toa'h'artist.^ 

A  'h'artist!'  Well,  there  was 
comfort  in  that;  the  h'artist  most 
likely  would  not  prove  musical ;  aiMi 
as  by  this  time  two  of  our  boys  had 
gone  away  to  school,  there  would, 
we  trusted,  be  no  ground  for  griev- 
ances. 

At  first,  our  only  cause  of  annoy- 
ance consisted  in  the  fact  that  our 
neighbour  consumed  more  than  his 
due  proportion  of  the  water  supplied 
to  both  floors  (he  having  the  cus- 
tody of  the  cist^) ;  a  drcumstance 
which  I  thought  might  be  owing  to 
his  being  an  artist  in  water-colours. 
After  a  time,  when  our  'domestic 
supply'  became  less  and  less,  not 
even  this  witticism  could  console  us. 
Then  we  began  to  experience  some 
trouble  at  the  hand  of  his  laundress, 
and  his  models.  In  justice  to  the 
laundress,  let  me  record  my  firm 
conviction  that  she  was  p^ecUy 
guiltless  of  anything  connected  with 
the  undue  consumption  of  water. 
To  look  at  her  &ce  was  to  forget 
that  there  ever  had  been  such  a  fluid 
within  the  memory  of  man.  There 
were  two  models,  one  dark,  swarthy, 
and  regardless  of  her  parts  of  speech, 
whom  we  used  to  call  the  Biuings- 

gLte  one ;  the  other  pale,  meek,  and 
Itering,  who  was  mown  to  us  as 
the  Milk-and-water  specimen. 

It  appeared  the  artist  irequenily 
made  appointments  with  these  ladies 
which  ne  forgot  to  keep.  Perhaps 
the  Queen  was  accustomed  to  send 
for  him  suddenly,  to  immortalize  on 
canvas  some  member  of  the  royal 
fiunily,  and  himself  in  oonseq[aence. 
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and  his  laondiess  at  thoee  Umes 
had  al^ways  biisiness  appointmentis 
loand  the  comer,  which  she  could 
not  possibly  postpone.  At  least  that 
is  my  only  wa^  of  acconnting  for 
the  models  having  to  ring  onr  beU 
so  constantly,  to  inqnire  whether 
llr.  Van  Danb  left  any  message. 
'  Which  if  s  a  shame  to  bring  me  all 
such  a  long  ways  for  nothing/  says 
Billings^ie;  'but  he  shall  pay  the 
piper,  why,  this  very  morning  I 
might  ha'  been  the  Qneen  of  Sheoa, 
at  twd  bob  an  hour,  instead  of  tramp- 
in'  three  mile — ^besides  a  tuppenny 
'bus — ^to  be  a  Spanidge  beau^,>ith 
a  gaytar  in  my  'and,  at  eighteen 
pence.'  Milk-and-water  meekly  begs 
pardon,  but—'  Mr.  Van  Daub  have 
gone  out,  and  haye  not  kep'  his  ap- 
pointment,' and  might  she  take  the 
liberty  of  asking  for  a  drop  of  water, 
for  she '  have  walked  a  long  distings, 
and  feels  dry'? 

Poor  Milk-and-water  I  She  had  a 
complexion  like  a  boiled  fowl  with- 
out tbe  parsl^and  butter,  pale-blue 
eyes,  flaxen  hair,  a  slight  figure,  and 
a  general  aur  of  haying  been  kept  in 
a  damp  place,  reminding  one,  as  to 
her  tout  enaemble,  of  the  heroines  in 
the  old-fashioned  illustrations,  who 
were  always  being  carried  off  in 
limp  garments,  by  ferocious  yillains 
of  nnoomproxuising  asi)ect  Poor 
thing!  to  see  her  on  a  summer's 
afternoon  sitting  down  dejectedly  on 
a  step,  and  erery  now  and  tiien 
looking  up  reproachfiilly  at  the  flies, 
after  they  had  been  making  darts  at 
her  nose,  would  haye  moved  a  heart 
of  stona  Of  course  I  was  sorry  for 
the  poor  women ;  but  it  was  too  bad 
that,  because  Ilibr.  Van  Daub  often 
forgot  his  appointments,  and  his 
laundress  always  remembered  hers 
round  the  comer,  we  should  have  to 
answer  all  the  questions;  and,  in- 
deed, Betiy  didnt  at  all  like  it.  Be- 
sides all  this,  the  artist  had  a  habit 
of  tumbling  up  stairs  at  untimely 
hours.  This  occurred  so  frequently 
that  one  would  have  supposed  the 
knobby  parts  of  his  coimtenance 
must  have  been  seriously  discom- 
posed by  the  friction.  I  am  not, 
however,  in  a  condition  to  prove 
that,  on  those  occasions,  he  ever  did 
anything  more  than  bark  his  shins; 
for,  although  we  lived  under  the 


same  roof  for  twelve  months,  I  never 
once  beheld  that  artisf  s  counte- 
nance. True,  I  have  .looked  down 
upon  the  top  of  his  hat.  Once  I 
even  saw  his  heels;  his  boots  had 
evidently  been  iust  fresh  soled — 
perhaps  that  maae  him  slip  in  going 
down  stairs.  I  have  seen  nis  loaves 
coming  in,  clutched  tightly  in  the 
grasp  of  hu  laundress.  I  have  gazed 
upon  his  beer,  frothing  up  the  stair- 
case in  a  pewter  pot  I  have  con- 
templated his  butter,  in  the  winter 
hard  and  stem,  and  again,  melting 
in  the  summer's  sun.  I  have  looked 
at  his  morning  rashers  until  I  have 
felt  quite  bilious  and  low  in  my 
spirits,  and  inclined  to  exclaim, '  All 
flesh  is  bacon !'  To  sum  up,  in  the 
language  of  the  poet— whose  shade 
will,  I  hope,  forgive  me— many  a 
loaf,  many  a  pot  of  beer,  many  a 
rasher,  many  a  pat  of  fourteenpenny 
Dorset,  have  I  seen;  but  himself— 
nbvkbI 

But  I  heard  him  often  enough. 
He  did  not  write  polite  notes  of  re- 
monstrance, like  the  banister ;  but, 
when  Jack  and  B€n  were  pradasing 
h  la  Leotard,  would  rush  out  at  his 
door,  and  shout  up  th'e  stairs, '  Keep 
those  children  quiet  there!'  in  a 
voice  and  manner 'which  certainly 
did  not  suggest  that  the  diligent 
study  of  the  'arts'  had  had  any 
effect  in  softening  Mr.  Van  Daub's 
manners,  or  in  preventing  them  from 
becoming  brutal.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  there  was  great  rejoicing  in  our 
flat,  when  Betty  aimounced  tiiat  Mr. 
Van  Daub  was  moving.  When  a 
later  bulletin  announced  that  he  had 
moved.  Jack  and  Harry  signalised 
the  joyfal  occasion  by  giving  three 
cheers  on  the  stairs. 

Since  that  time  the  chambers  have 
been  occupied  by  a  company,  esta- 
blished for  the  relief  of  somebody  or 
other,  whether  Turks  [or  Hottentots, 
I  am  not  quite  sure.  Now  I  think 
of  it,  they  can't  be  Hott^itots,  for  I 
know  that  flannel  petticoats  have  a 
good  deal  to  do  willi  it,  and  I  fancy 
Hottentots  don't  wear  them.  The 
company,  except  on  board  days, 
when  they  have  Sir  Somebody  Some- 
thing, and  the  Bight  Honourable  the 
Earl  of  Something  Else,  besides  a 
bishop,  and  two  half-pay  officers,  to 
sit  in  solemn  conclave,  oonsistB  of  a 
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tecxt^KTS,  a  aharp  bo7,  and  a  lann- 
dKsa.  When  they  first  came,  thay 
vore  eo  quiet,  tmtt  we  began  to 
think  we  were  going  to  have  a  tittle 
peace,  as  in  the  first  year  of  our  flat 
experiences,  and  even  if  we  did  lake 
in  a  .flannel  petticoat  oi  two,  when 
the  adcsreAarj  and  laundress  were 
'anavoidably  absent,'  and  the  sharp 
be?  had  gone  oat,  to  bo  'back  in  ten 
mjnntos,'  we  thought  in  the  cause  of 
chanty  we  did  not  so  moch  mind  it 
Bat,  oh  dear!  dear!  the  secretary 
and  the  lanndrees  aie  hardly  ever 
there  now-^days ;  and  the  sharp 
boy's  toithmetic  has  become  so  in- 
correct that  his '  ten  nmmtes '  often 
exceed  two  hours  and  p  hal£  Setty 
in  the  mean  time  takce  in  aU  the 
meesages  and  parcels.  Sometunee  I 
have  even  to  answer  the  door  myselE 
It  is  really  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 
Why,  this  Tei7  morning,  sinoe  I 
b^^  to  write,  there  have  been  no 
fewer  than  twelve  bundles  and  a 
bandbox!  What  the  bandbox  can 
possibly  ocotam,  which  is  capable  at 


relieving  anybody,  whether  TuA  or 
Hottentot  (I  should  think  not  eraa 
the  King  of  tJie  Cannibal  Islands 
conid  &^  oonsolation  in  a  bandbox'), 
I  can't  imagine.  Betty  suraeeis 
that  it  may  be  a  stiaw'r  at ;  and,  as 
I  am  too  d:qjected  to  think  of  any- 
thing else,  I  have  adopted  her  do- 

To  crown  all,  Bet^  has  jost  givot 
warning.  She  has  been  a  good  and 
&ithful  servant;    but  the    flannel 

Estticoats  have  been  too  maiv  l<:ir 
er;  and,  as  she  says  herself  she 
'can't  stop  to  be  niade  a  pucels 
dehvory  of  no  longer.'  Oh  I  cm 
any  of  my  readers  toll  me  of  a  cotr 
tage,  abont  thirty  pounds  a  ^ear?  I 
don't  care  whether  the  neighboor- 
bood  be  genteel  or  not;  evenjf  there 
should  bo  a  mangle  next  door,  a  cat^s- 
meat  maft  over  the  way,  a  stdttle- 
ground  at  the  back,  and  Uie  private 
residence  of  a  guotfer  round  the 
comer—anything,  to  get  away  faun 
thin  abominable  ^t. 
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THERE  is  a  class  of  prosy  gentle- 
men whom  the  inexorable  &tes 
•decree  that  we  should  meet  some- 
times at  the  comer  of  a  street  on  a 
windy  day,  who  come  between  ns 
and  tiie  object  of  our  alfections  at  a 
botanical  flte,  and  hold  us  meta- 
phorically by  the  button  on  every 
moonyenient  occasion,  to  tell  us 
something  which  we  haTe  heard  a 
hundred  times  before,  or  retail  one 
of  those  remarkable  adyentures  in 
which  the  chief  characteristic  is  the 
<ianstant  recurrence  of  the  first  per- 
sonal pronomL 

It  was  my  lot  a  short  time  ago  to 
sit  next  an  old  party  of  this  descrip- 
tion at  dinner.  He  wore  that  species 
of  crayat  the  inyention  of  which  is 
due  to  the  ingenuity  (or,  as  some 
say,  to  the  ceryical  disorders)  of 
George  lY.,  and  which  usually  ex- 
tends from  the  middle  of  the  human 
chest  to  the  tip  of  the  chin;  the  only 
adyantage  apparently  to  be  deriyed 
from  its  wear  being  that  it  sustains 
the  head  at  an  angle  impossible  to 
realize  for  fiye  minutes  together  ex- 
cept by  this  means.  Turning  round 
to  my  side,  as  far  as  this  eminently 
respectable  impediment  would  per- 
mit, and  when  the  fish  (an  excellent 
tnrbot)  was  remoyed,  he  addressed 
me  yery  solemnly  in  the  following 
strain: — 

'Ahem!  We  liye  in  an  age  of 
progress.  When  we  look  around  us 
and  see  the  adyancement— nay ,  the 
rapid  strides  which  art  and  science 
have  made — when  we  notice  the 
gradual  but  steady  deyelopment  of 
ikoee  resources  of  nature  which  form 
At  once  the  basis  and  incentiye  of 
human  induslzy,  we  cannot  fjoil  to 
be  struck  with  the  superiority  of 
English  intellect  in  the  nineteenth 
century  oyer  that  which  has  ap- 
peared in  any  former  age.  It  is  to 
the  present  era  we  owe  the  appli- 
cation of  that  wondrous  agent,  steam. 
The  manufacture  and  use  of  gas  are 
^tlso  of  recent  date.  It  is  only  of  late 
years  that  we  haye  learnt  to  guide 
the  electric  fluid  harmlessly  from 
<f^  public  buildings  and  made  it 


Bubseryient  to  our  will  in  transmit- 
ting messages  from  one  end  of 
Europe  to  another.  Photography 
lends  its  yaluable  assistance  to  pic- 
torial art  The  talents  of  an  Arm- 
strong are  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
science  of  modem  war&re.  Thanks 
to  the  genial  influence  of  chloroform, 
our  surgeons  can  now  with  ease 
pursue  tiieir  interesting  calling,  and 
amputations — allow  me  to  giye  you 
a  leg  of  this  chicken? — ^no? — ^well, 
as  I  was  Slaying,  amputations  axe 
now  fearlessly  and  skilfrilly  per- 
formed. Then,  again,  look  at  the 
Metropolitan  Bailway.  With  what 
ease  and  rapidity  can  the  denizens  of 
this  yast  and  tluckly-populated  city 
trayerse  its  enormous  area!  Is  it 
not  a  wonderftd  and  awe-inspiring 
fact  that  man  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury can  be  thus  transported  from 
— ^yes,  from  l^e  Edgeware  Boad  to 
Farringdon  Street  in  twelye  minutes 
for  sixpence?' 

'Certainly,'  said  I;  'and  I  haye 
heard  that  the  first-dass  carriages 
are  yery  comfortable,  and  the  smell 
arising  from  the  steam  has  been 
much  exaggerated.' 

'  You  haye  heard  /'  exclaimed  my 
neighbour,  with  some  astonishment 
'  Am  I,  then,  to  understand  that  my 
young  friend  has  allowed  so  many 
weeks  to  elapse  without  examining 
this  last  ach&yement  of  engineering 
skill?' 

'  Why,  the  fact  is—'  I  began. 

'  The  apathy,'  interrupted  my 
friend  in  the  obdurate  crayat— 'the 
apathy  of  the  rising  generation  re- 
garding scientific  subjects  is  yery 
remarkable.  When  /  was  a  young 
man,'  &c.  &o.  And  here  followed  a 
long  and  somewhat  seyere  compa- 
rison between  the  youth  of  1863  and 
that  of  fifty  years  ago,  in  which  I 
need  scarcely  say  we  of  the  present 
day  came  the  worst  off;  and  while 
the  odious  yice  of  smoking  and  the 
growing  taste  for  bitter  sde  in  our 
uniyersitieB  were  seyerely  censured, 
not  a  word  was  said  about  the  now 
obsolete  custom  of  taking  snuff,  nor 
of  the  peculiar  habits  of  those '  three- 
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bottle  men'  who  floorished  so  ez- 
tensiYely  in  the  G^eor^^  era.  In- 
deed I  haye  often  notioed  that  gen« 
tiemen  who  took  quite  kindly  to  the 
follies  of  their  own  day,  are  apt  to 
be  seyerest  on  the  tastes  of  their 
descendants;  and  should  any  new 
narcotic  be  deyised  or  alcoholic 
stimulant  be  introduced  in  the 
twentieth  century,  I  make  no  doubt 
that  such  of  us  who  surviye  to  see 
that  epoch  will  be  equally  forgetfal 
of  our  own  failings,  and  preach  with 
great  zeal  agamst  the  yanities  of 
1900. 

Howeyer,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Metropolitan  Eailway,  I  conjfess,  my 
stiff-necked  censor,  to  use  a  familiar 
expression,  had  touched  me  on  the 
raw.  I  did  fad  somewhat  ashamed 
that,  whether  owing  to  modem 
apathy  or  accident,  I  had  not  yet 
tnyelled  by  it,  and  determined  to 
make  my  journey  the  next  day. 

They  are  queer  littie  buildings, 
those  of&ces  on  the  Metropolitan 
line;  I  mean,  of  course,  that  portion 
of  tiiem  which  crops  up  into  the 
thoroughfEu^e  aboye.  For  the  most 
part  they  resemble  isolated  police- 
stations,  or  half  an  establishment  for 
baths  and  wash-houses  come  astray. 
There  is  something,  too,  of  the  tele- 
graph-of&ce  air  about  them,  and  the 
casual  passer-by  would  be  diyided 
in  his  opinion  as  to  whether  the  littie 
crowd  of  humanity  which  pours  in 
and  out  of  their  portals  luwi  gone 
thither  to  obtain  a  '  summons,'  send 
a  message  to  Timbuctoo,  or  wash 
itself.  On  entering  the  door,  how- 
eyer,  these  doubts  are  dispelled. 
There  are  the  traditional  pigeon- 
holes, labelled  respectiyely  'ist 
Class,'  and  '  and  and  srd  Glass,'  be- 
tween which,  on  the  occasion  of  my 
yiait,  a  youthful  railway  official  was 
diyiding  as  much  of  his  attention  as 
could  be  spared  from  a  round  of 
bread  and  butter  in  Ins  hand.  A 
railway  clerk  must  lead  a  strange, 
eyentfol,  and  yet  monotonous  sort  of 
life.  How  many  hundred  different 
&ces  must  peep  in  daily  at  tiliose 
httie  windows  1  all  momentarily  and 
successiyely  framed  by  the  aperture 
into  a  yast  coUection  €i  endless 
funily  portraits— I  mean  that  great 
national  finmily  of  which  I  suppose 
we  are  all  bzothers  and  sisters.    I 


wonder,  does  our  tioket-yendor  smile 
more  benignantiy  at  the  first-dass 
casement  than  the  third?  Is  he  a 
physiognomist?  He  would  haye 
more  experience  than  Layater  if  he 
had  the  time  to  study  all  his  models. 
Bichand  poor,  old  and  young,  wise 
and  ignorant,  fiur  and  ugly,  bad- 
tempcffed  and  good,  each  address 
him  In  turn  with  yarious  accents; 
but  he  has  one  answer  for  than  all, 
and  that  is  written  on  a  bit  of 
coloured  cardboard.  There  is  no 
time  for  colloquy,  for  interchange  of 
sentiment,  for  forming  fiiend^pB; 
s^rp  is  essentially  the  word.  'What 
d'ye  say?  one  second  return  to 
Gower  Street?  Sixpence.'  CSick, 
click,  goes  that  awfol  machine ;  tihe 
change  is  banged  on  the  counter; 
Viator  seizes  his  ticket,  and  passes 
on  to  make  room  for  the  next  man. 
Unhappy  youth!  perhaps  that  old 
plutocrat  in  blue  coat  and  braas 
buttons  may  haye  no  heir.  Had 
you  but  the  chance,  you  might  cajole 
him  into  leaying  you  his  inyestments 
in  the  Three  per  Gents,  or  that  com- 
fortable littie  propexiy  in  South 
Deyon.  That  smiling  angel  in  the 
tulle  bonnet,  who  nearly  gaye  yon  a 
soyereign  by  nustake  as  she  ungloved 
her  pretty  hand — who  Imows  but 
her  agitation  at  the  moment  was 
caused  by  seeing  you,  for  the  firsts 
and  probably  for  the  last  time? 
Ay!  there's  tiie  rub. 

*  Show  his  eyes,  and  grieve  his  heai*t. 
Come  like  shadows ;  so  departi' 

cries  the  railway  company,  like  the 
witches  in  Macbeth,  and  thus  a  sooro 
or  so  of  fail  yisions  appear  and 
yanish  daily  before  the  distracted 
^es  of  the  employ^.  It  niust  be  a 
singular  fiite,  I  say,  to  stand  em- 
pannelled  in  that  ugly  room,  looking 
out  upon  mankind  from  a  pigeon- 
hola  Altogether,  I  think  I  should 
TOrefer  being  the  hermit  at  O^nome. 
When  he  has  issued  a  certain  num- 
ber of  acrostics,  and  collected  a  im>- 
portionate  quantity  of  sixpences,  he 
may  shut  up  the  Book  of  Fate,  lay 
aside  his  beard  and  magic  robes,  and 
mingle  freely  in  the  mazy  danoe; 
but  here,  v<b  miaero  I  one  train  sno- 
oeeds  another — eyery  minute  freeh 
passengers  aniye— more  tic^te  axe 
wanted — the  ^sama  demands    axe 
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made  all  day—- 'first  daas/  'seoond 
class/  '  ihiid  dass'  — '  sizpenoe/ 
'  fonrpence ' '  twojpenoe ' — smgle  fiure, 
letom  &ie — ordinary  and  express 
tiams— click,  click,  dick  everlast- 
ingly. The  gentleman  who  worked 
the  Delphic  oracle  in  the  height  of 
the  season  must  have  had  an  eacfy 
lot  compared  with  this. 

I  descend  the  broad  stone  stair- 
case which  leads  some  thirty  feet 
helow,  and  as  I  do  so,  leaving  tbe 
genial  morning  air  outside,  become 
aware  of  a  certain  chill,  which  creeps 
upon  me  like  the  change  one  ex- 
periences in  entering  a  cathedral  on 
a  sommer's  day.  ^ere  is  an  nn- 
mistakeable  smell,  too,  of  railway 
steam,  which  increases  asl proceed ; 
and  havinjp^  at  length  reached  the 

flatfonnof  the  subterranean  station, 
am  free  to  confess  it  is  iiof  a  very 
cheerfid  place.  I  do  not  say  that 
stations  are  so  anywhere,  as  a  rule. 
Adorn  them  as  you  will,  they  are 
bat  dreary  tarrying-places  at  ihe 
best  A  roof  of  corrugated  iron  and 
glass,  colunms  and  tie-rods  of  the 
same  material,  walls  decorated  with 
that  spedes  of  light  litenttuie  which 
sets  forth  the  merita  of  cutlery,  six- 
teen-shilling  trousers,  and  restora- 
tive elixir,  is  not  calculated  to  cheer 
the  heart  of  man  above  ground,  and, 
id  has,  a  few  strata  down  below  the 
level  of  every-day  life  you  must 
make  up  your  mind  for  the  worst 
The  fiunily  vault  on  a  large  scale, 
with  a  series  of  hip-batiis  introduced 
diagonally  into  it  for  light  and  venti- 
lation from  above  ground,  is  per- 
haps the  nearest  description  I  can 
give  as  to  the  general  aspect  of  the 
place.  The  hip-baths  are  lined  with 
glazed  tiles,  and,  to  keep  up  the  re- 
semblance to  their  prototype,  we 
find  the  leakage  drained  off  at  the 
lower  end  into  a  vessel  something 
like  a  soapdish.  A  dense  fog  filled 
the  place  when  I  was  there,  and  as 
the  people  waiting  for  the  trains  were 
seen  wandering  up  and  down  tiie 
platform,  one  might  have  imagined 
them  ghosta  of  the  great  unwashed, 
condemned  to  linger  here  in  sight  of 
those  very  lavatories  whidi  they 
neglected  in  their  mortal  life. 

The  fog  clears  ofl[,  and  I  find  my- 
self standing  by  a  live  Metropolitan 
Bailway  pdioeman,  one  of  that  order 


of  gentlemen  who  ftppear  dther  to 
be  very  a&ble  and  obliging,  or  pre- 
dsdy  the  reverse.  In  the  present 
instance  I  must  say  I  haa  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied.  He  responded 
to  my  questions  with  great  readiness 
and  dvility,  standing,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  every  answer,  aJter- 
natdy  on  the  right  and  left  leg,  and 
bending  the  other  (like  a  pair  of  Sy- 
denham trousers^,  in  the  professional 
attitude  adoptea  by  'the  Force.' 
How  long  had  the  Metrcnx>rtan  been 
hopened?  Why,  the  Metropol'tan 
had  been  hopened  about  a  month. 
(Bight  leg.)  Did  he  consider  the 
trains  fillei  well?  Yes,  he  did,  and 
very  wdl — ^'specially  mornings  and 
evening,  with  City  man,  and  sich 
like.  Tis— power  o' traffic  fast  week 
— people  eomed  to  see  what  'twas 
like,  same  as  they  would  to  see  what 
any  think  was  hke,  and  alw^s  would 
do— 'twas  human  natnr.  (Left  leg.) 
Had  there  been  an  acddent?  Tis, 
there  ad  been  a  acddent ;  but,  law 
bliss  you,  nothink  to  speak  of.  'Twas 
exaggerated  awfuL  There  was  more 
crams  told  about  that  there  acddent 
than  any  one  would  suppose,  now; 
and  he  wondered  the  papers  was  not 
ashamed  of  it  How  did  it  happen  ? 
Wdl,  it  happened  all  along  of  a 
young  hand  as  didn't  know  his  work 
— ^in  feck,  he'd  never  been  on  a  line 
before — leastways,  not  what  you 
might  call  r^lardooty  anywheres — 
let  alone  a  tunnd:  consequintiy, 
what  could  you  expeck  but  a  acd- 
dent? (Bight  leg.)  (Wouldn't  say 
how  he  come  to  be  put  on— s'poeed 
'twas  somebody's  feult;  but,  you  see, 
in  them  matters  you  couldn't  blame 
it  on  to  any  one  in  partic'lar^--of 
oour8e*'not  And  thafs  where  it  was, 
you  see.  ^Left  leg.)  Was  there 
much  complaint  about  the  smell  of 
the  steam?  Well,  there  were— a 
littia  The  feck  was,  some  people 
must  have  somethink  to  cry  out 
about  If  they  hadn't,  they  wasn't 
happy,  some  people  wasn't  'Twas 
the  way  o'  the  world.  (Bight  leg.) 
But,  kw  bless  you,  about  this  here 
smdl— there  was  a  deal  o'  fency  in 
thesethings.  There  was  a  gent  down 
here  last  week  as  fended  he  knew 
all  about  it  (which  it  was  a  way  some 
folks  had  got  as  must  have  a  say  in 
6verythink,whereas  tbqy  only  showed 
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their  ignoronoe),  and  he  says,  says 
he, '  What  a  ammiiable  idea  it  was 
this  Metroportan,  and  what  a  con- 
wenienoe  it  was  to  Lcmdoners  to  have 
sach  a  deal  o'  heavy  ttaf&o  took  off 
the  stieetB.'  '  WhKsh,  d'ye  think  it 
makes  mnoh  difference?'  says  L 
'  Think  f  says  he ;  '  why,  there  aint 
no  obJI  to  think  about  it-  Ton 
wonldn  t  know  Oxford  Street  again/ 
he  says/ SLch  a  alteration.'  'Beally, 
now— snie  of  that?  I  says.  'See  it 
with  my  own  eyes/  says  he.  '  Well/ 
I  says, '  thaf  s  singular/ 1  says ;  Til 
make  a  note  of  that/  I  says.  '  And 
why  is  it  singlar?'  says  he.  '  WeU, 
sir/ 1  says, '  if  s  sing'lar,  because  we 
aint  begun  to  run  no  luggage  trains 
upon  the  Metropol'tan  line  at  all 
yet/  I  says.  And  that'll  show  you 
how  far  £EUicy  goes  in  these  here 
matters.  Stand  back,  if  you  please, 
sir—this  is  your  train." 

On  it  came— the  lon^  flat  engine 
puffing  at  its  head  with  subdued 
snorts,  and  glaring  out  of  the  dark 
abyss  behind  wi&  two  great  fiery 
^es.  'Edgeware-rooc?/  Edge---- 
ware-nxui/  V  shout  the  guards,  em- 
phafiizing^the  last  syllable  after  the 
manner  of  railway  tradition.  The 
carriage  doors  are  flung  open,  and  I 
have  no  sooner  popped  in  and  seated 
myself  than  they  axe  shut  a^in,  and 
the  train  is  id  motion.  One  last 
gleam  of  daylight  enters  at  the  win- 
dow, and  then  we  plunge  into  the 
tunnel  Not  into  darkness,  though 
— ^there  is  a  good  steady  light  from 
the  gas-burner  above,  which  enables 
you  to  read,  should  you  be  so  in- 
clined, as  easily  as  you  could  by 
your  moderator  lamp  at  home;  or 
you  may  lean  back  m  the  well-cu- 
shioned, comfortable  seat  of  the  most 
xoon^  railway  carriage  in  England, 
and,  forgetting  that  you  have  twenty 
feet  of  earth  above  you,  contemplate 
your  opposite  neighbours.  Mine  was 
a  timid,  pretty  girl  of  sizteen,  taking 
her  first  subterranean  ride  in  Lon- 
don, under  her  other's  care.  I  saw 
the  little  delicate  and  ungloved  hand 
creep  gradually  towards  his  when- 
ever the  signad-whistle  vros  louder 
than  usual,  or  when  the  train  swayed 
slightly  to  and  fro  at  its  highest 
SMed.  Papa  was  absorbed  in  the 
'Times/  and  I  don't  think  paid  that 
attention  to  his  pretty  danghter 


which— well,  which  somebody  else 
might  have  bestowed  in  his  placeu 
Ah,  fiiir  unknown — sweet  stranger, 
in  the  seal-skin  jacket,  mauye-rib- 
boned  bonnet,  and  infinitesimaT 
boots ! — who  shut  the  carriage-win- 
dow when  you  complained  of  a 
draught?  and  who  opened  it  again 
the  instant  you  hinted  at  a  head- 
ache? Who  picked  up  that  delicata 
little  mouchoir  of  yours  from  the 
carpet  ?  Who  jumped  out  before  tiie 
tram  stopped  (m  direct  oppositioii  to 
the  advice  of  uie  Company),  in  order 
to  assist  you  in  abghiang?  You 
vrall  read  ms  initials  at  the  conchi- 
SLon  of  this  article ;  and  if,  perchaooe, 
you  should  regret  that,  during  your 
transit  frx>m  Paddington  to  Newgate, 
you  (very  properly)  did  not  reward 
his  attentions  wilii  a  single  glance;, 
remember  that  the  slightest  a&now- 
ledgment,  conveyed  (with  papa's 
perinissi(m)  to  0.  L.  R,  through  the 
Editor  of  'London  Society/  will  be 
still  receiyed  with  the  deepest  gra- 
titude. 

*        *        •        •        * 

In  railway  travelling,  your  firstr 
class  carriage  does  not,  as  a  rale, 
alford  much  material  in  the  study  of 
character  to  the  philosophic  mind. 
That  'reticence'  so  strict^  observed 
in  the  upper  crust  of  English  hur 
manity  is  particularly  noticeable 
here.  The  old  coaching  days,  with 
' four  insides'  and  a  joiial  party  on 
the  roof,  are  universuly  admitted  to 
have  been  much  more  conducive  to 
'  interchange  of  sentiment  and  flow 
of  soul'  than  this  age  of  ezpxess 
trains  and  time-tables  vrill  ever  be. 
It  is  just  the  difference  between  a 
cosy  &mily  dinner  and  a  state  ban- 
quet in  the  Gi^.  We  have  ortolaiu^ 
and  ch<Hce  Ikudeira,  and  peas  in 
February  at  the  one,  but  lack  the 
genial  spirit  which  attends  honest 
port  and  mutton  at  the  other.  Yes 
— '  Persicos  odi' — ^I  prefer  the  hum- 
bler feast,  and  the  ancient  mode  of 
travelling.  The  vehicles  are  more 
splendid  now,  the  speed  has  in- 
creased tenfold— but  tne  journey  it- 
self—alack! itisadismalaffidrupon 
the  best  of  lines. 

A  gentleman  in  a  white  beard, 
who  ate  ipecacuanha  lozenges  the 
whole  way,  vras  shut  up  with  us, 
and  dubiously  entertained  the  rest 
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of  the  oampaiiy  by  describing  to  his 
neighboiir,  sotto  voce,  the  pectdiarities 
of  a  feUow-poasenger  whom  he  once 
met  on  the  Flamborongh-com-Cram- 
mingham  line,  and  who,  it  would 
appear,  was  in  the  habit  of  trayelling 
fbrst  class  wheiever  he  went  with  a 
second-class  ticket  The  best  of  it 
was,  that  our  yenerable  friend,  in- 
stead of  commenting  seyerely  on  the 
moral  obliquity  of  this  transaction, 
seemed  to  look  on  the  affiur  as  a 
tremendous  ioke,  and  laughed  so 
heartily  at  the  bare  recollection  of 
tiie  circumstance,  that  half  a  lozenge 
nearly  lodged  in  his  larynx,  and  set 
him  coughing  for  the  rest  of  the 
journey ;  a  met  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  an  old  lady  in  a  brown 
front  and  black  mittens,  who  sat 
next  me,  and  who  was  distinctly 
heard  to  murmur  something  about 
'  a  judgment '  while  he  continued  in 
this  state  of  bronchial  irritation. 

When  we  arriyed  at  the  Farzing- 
don  Street  terminus,  I  felt  rather 
ashamed  at  seeing  eyery  one  hurry- 
ing off  to  his  or  her  destination  m 
the  City,  while  I  had  really  none  in 
that  nor,  indeed,  in  any  omer  direc- 
tion. I  had  simply  trayelled  oyer 
the  ground  to  see  what  this  new 
Metropolitan  line  was  like;  and, 
being  equally  undesirous  of  explor- 
ing the  ancient  peps  of  Smithfield 
and  of  encountermg  Mr.  Tennyson's 
'merry  March  air'  on  Blackfriars 
Bridge  (where  I  had,  unfortunately, 
been  detained  exactly  one  hour  anid 
three  quarters  in  an  open  carriage 
on  the  illumination  nignt,  on  whidi 
occasion  it  blew  pret^  strongly  up 
from  the  riyer)— ^ying,  I  say,  no 
definite  plan  or  prospect  oefore  me,  I 
consulted  my  watch,  and  finding  it 
past  one  o'clock,  I  turned  my  atten- 
tion to— lunch. 

I  cannot  say  that  hunger  induced 
me  to  conoenfxate  my  energies  in  this 
direction,  haying  made  a  yery  hearty 
breakfiust  a  few  hours  before;  but 
the  &ct  is,  I  felt  it  incumbent  on  me 
to  do  something.  Here  had  I  alighted 
from  a  train,  the  jpassengers  by  which 
had  abeady  all  disappeared  on  their 
seyeral  errands,  witn  one  solitary 
exception,  yiz.  myself,  and  I  only 
wanted  to  loiter  about  on  the  plat- 
form for  a  half-hour  or  so,  and  then 
go  back  again.    I  am  naturally  ra- 


ther a  neryous  man;  and  when, 
while  affecting  the  deepest  interest 
in  the  construction  of  the  yault 
aboye  me,  I  became  aware  that  I 
was  being  studiously  watched  by 
B  66  (a  most  intelligent,  but  per- 
haps somewhat  officious,  poUceman), 
I  felt  extremely  uncomfortable.  The 
line  had  been  opened  too  long  to 
allow  the  supposition  that  I  was 
here  out  of  mere  cnriosity;  and  all 
the  yarious  other  motiyes  which 
might  induce  certain  people  to  linger 
here  crowded  upon  my  memory.  I 
had  read  in  the  papers  how  swindlers 
C  of  gentlemanlike  exterior ')  adopted 
such  means  to  appropriate  stray  um- 
brellas and  descorted  parcels,  and  the 
horrible  suspicion  rose  that  I  might 
be  mistaken  for  a  member  of  that 
body.  As  my  eyes  met  the  steady 
glance  of  B  66,  I  was  conscious  of 
becoming  yery  hot  and  uncomfort- 
able. To  retire  at  this  juncture 
would  haye  been  injudicious.  There 
was  only  one  other  course  open  to 
me,  and  that  was  to— lunch. 

It  has  always  been  a  mystery  to  me 
to  what  class  of  passenjgers  our  rail- 
way refreshments  are  offered.  By  the 
first  and  second  class  they  are  in- 
stinctiyely  iiassodated  with  indiges- 
tion. The  third  is  accustomed  to 
look  upon  them  as  expensiye  luxu- 
ries. I  am  not  now  alluding  to  the 
Farringdon  Street  terminus  esta- 
blishment, where  I  only  partook  of 
a  sandwich  and  a  glass  of  ale,  and 
which,  when  regularly  orgamzed, 
will,  I  hope,  proye  an  exception  to 
the  rule.  But  it  is  an  incontro- 
yertible  fiict,  that  at  railway  stations 
generally,  and  at  London  termini  in 
particular,  the '  commissariat  depart- 
ment'is  disgracefully  managed.  For 
a  period  of  some  weeks  last  year  I  was 
compelled  (as  the  phrase  goes),  by 
circumstances  oyer  which  I  had  no 
control,  to  lunch  at  a  weU-known 
terminus  in  this  metropolis.  No 
less  than  six  separate  rooms  are 
deyoted  l^  the  proprietor  as  bars 
and  Mlle$  a  manger  to  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  public.  The  rooms  are 
large  and  commodious,  the  seryants 
numerous,  and  the  appointments,  to 
all  appearance,  good :  yet  the  yiands 
exposed  for  sale  on  the  counter,  the 
qoality  of  the  meat  supplied  for  an 
early  dinner,  and  the  attendance  of 
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the  waiters  are,  one  and  all,  exe- 
crable. If  you  are  incUned  to '  feed' 
at  the  bar,  you  mU.  find  nothing  but 
stale  paslay,  musty  ham,  and  fly- 
blown buns.    If  you  resort  to  the 
dining-room,   you  will  be  regaled 
with  coarse-grained  beef  and  fla- 
vourless mutton,  underdone  pota- 
toes, and  bad  butter.    The  waiter 
will  not  approach  you  until  five  or 
ten  minutes  after  you  have  called 
him ;  and  when  he  does  come,  ten  to 
one  he  will  be  munching  the  frag- 
ments  of  his   own  repast.     The 
wretched  man  is  always  nibbling  in 
sly  comers,  tossing  off  remnants  of 
ale  surreptitiously  when  he  thinks 
no  one  is  looking,  and,  in  &ct,  hav- 
ing no  particular  or  stated  time  for 
his  'meals,'  partakes  of  one  long 
and  diffused  refreshment  throughout 
the  day.    As  for  the  ladies  behind 
the  bar,  they  appear  to  have  entered 
into  a  solenm  compact  not  to  wash 
their  hands  more  than  once  a  week, 
and  to  eschew  the  use  of  the  nail- 
brush altogether.    One  damsel  is  in 
the  habit  of  using  a  toilet-pin  m  a 
manner  for  which  it  was  certainly 
never  intended ;  another  appeared  to 
me  one  morning  in  the  act  of  mend- 
ing an  old  boot;  a  third,  resenting 
some  remarks  which  were  made  on 
the  other  side  of  the  counter,  once 
dashed  half  a  glass  of  porter  which 
she  was  drinking  in  the  offender's 
face.    Add  to  these  peculiarities  a 
general  sulkiness  of  demeanour,  and 
you  may  form  some  idea  what  it  is 
to  be  waited  on  by  these  terrestrial 
Hebes.  To  give  them  their  due,  how- 
ever, I  will  say  that  they  all  zealously 
defend  the  reputation  of  the  esidr 
blishment.    'The  buns  was  always 
considered   excellent,' — 'We  never 
had  no  complaints  of  the  pastry  be- 
fore,'— '  These  ham  sandwiches  mus- 
ty and  dear  1  Well,  you  was  the  fust 
as  said  so,'  and  so  on.    There  is  one 
traditional  article  of  food  that  they 
persist  in  tendering,  and  the  bare  re- 
collection of  which  is  enough  to  in- 
duce dyspepsia.  It  is  a  huge  oblong 
box  01  half-baked  dough,  containing 
dice-shaped  nuggets  of  cold  pale 
meat  and  x)ork-fat.    This  is  cut  up 
into  slices,  revealing  a'crust  of  some 
half  an  inch  in  thiclmess,  and  is 
dignified  by  the  name  of  veal-pie. 
I  regret  that  I  cannot  add  the  name 


of  the  maker ;  but  I  strongly  advise 
him  to  submit  it,  in  case  of  war,  to 
the  authorities  at  the  Horse  Guards. 
A  few  of  these  destructive  agents 
left  by  our  commissariat  within 
reach  of  a  hungry  raiment,  would 
be  admirably  adapted  for  disabling 
the  enemy  at  an  hour's  notice. 

Joking  apart,  the  managers  of 
our  railway  refreshment  rooms  have 
reason  to  be  heartily  ashamed  of  the 
manner  in  which  Ihey  catw  for  the 
public.  Everything  they  offer  for 
sale  ia  as  baa  as  it  is  dear,  and  as 
dear  as  it  is  bad.  A  man  may  dine 
comfortably  in  the  City  for  less  than 
a  miserable  lunch  costs  at  these 
places.  Let  the  Metropolitan  Com- 
pany look  to  it;  and  as  weir  carriages 
are  more  commodious,  and  their 
fares  cheaper  than  on  most  lines,  let 
them  see  what  improvement  they 

can  effect  in  their  restaurants. 

•  •  *  * 

Havinjg;  at  length,  by  an  open 
and  straightforward  deportment,  re- 
moved any  £Edse  impression  which 
may  have  existed  in  the  mind  of 
B  66  regarding  my  motives  at  the 
Earringdon  Street  terminus,  I  deter- 
mined to  return  by  the  next  train; 
and  in  order  that  I  might  lose  no 
opportunity  of  seeing  'London 
So^ety'  in  every  asnect,  under- 
ground, I  took  a  second-class  ticket 
half  ^e  way  back,  determining  to 
complete  my  journey  by  the  third. 
I  found  my  fcdlow-passengers  more 
garrulous  in  these  carriages  than 
&ey  had  been  in  the  first  which  I 
entered.  Whether  a  half-cushioned 
vehicle  encourages  conversatian  more 
tha^  one  which  is  completely  padded, 
or  wheHier  our  English  notions  of 
'genteel'  reticence  are  confined  to 
the  upper  circles,  I  cannot  say,  but 
in  the  second  class,  every  one  was 
talking.  Half  the 'fores' had  come 
in  breathless,  and  were  congratu- 
lating each  other  all  round  on  having 
'list'  caught  the  train.  After  all 
that  has  been  said  in  fovour  of  ptmo- 
tualily,  its  being  the  '  soul  of  busi- 
ness' and  so  forth,  I  doubt  whether 
those  over-precise  people  who  are 
always  to  be  found  everywhere  half 
an  hour  before  necessary,  can  know 
tiie  pleasure  derivable  from  just 
'saving  the  post,'  catching  the 
Ostend  boat  oiuy  a  minute  before  it 
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staris,  or  entering  a  theatre  exactly 
whem  &e  cartain  rises.  There  is  a 
sort  of  trinmph  in  the  fEust  that  yon 
have  wasted  no  leisure  in  attaiiung 
your  object,  that  there  has  been  no 
wearying  delay  in  its  accomplish- 
ment There  yon  are,  just  in  the 
nick  of  tima  The  clock  hand 
trembles  on  to  six ;  the '  departure ' 
bell  is  ringing  on  the  shore ;  the  last 
few  bars  of  tiie  OYerture  are  being 
played.  Pop  in  your  letter— jump 
on  board — rush  to  your  vacant  seat. 
You  are  breathless,  perhaps,  and 
rather  warm;  but  what  matters. 
You  are  in  time,  hurray !  /  know 
the  feeling  of  satisfiiction  which — 
in  short,  I  confess  I  am  an  unpunc* 
tual  man  myself. 

The  guard  had  no  sooner  shut  our 
door  than  the  train  was  off.  At  full 
speed  there  is  a  peculiar  Tibration 
noticeable  on  the  underground  rail. 
The  carriages  are  too  wide  and 
heavy  to  sway  much  from  side  to 
side,  but  there  is  a  sort  of  undu- 
lating motion  which  is  due  either  to 
the  unevenness  of  the  ground  or  to 
springs  on  which  they  are  hung. 
This  did  not  fail  to  evoke  certain 
comparisons  with  the  Qravesend 
boat,  &c.,  among  my  fellow-travel- 
lers, who  were  also  very  fisu^tious  on 
the  subject  of  accidents,  alluding 
very  pleasantly  to  the  little  contre- 
temps which  happened  shortly  after 
the  line  was  opened,  and  concerning 
the  particulars  of  which  all  appeared 
to  nave  been  credibly  informed  by 
'  jMurties  as  were  in  the  train  at  the 
tmie.'  One  gentieman  observed  that 
a  Mend  of  miB^a  very  decent  sort  of 
chap— had  received  a  blow  upon  one 
of  his  '  peepers,' '  which,  in  course, 
constitooted  him,'  continued  our 
wag,  'a  reglar  eye-witness  as  you 
may  say ;  but  as  the  Oomp*ny  had 
done  the  handsome  thing,  and  giv 
him  five  pounds  by  way  of  compen- 
sation, he  (very  wisely)  didn't  make 
no  fuss  about  ii' 

A  lady  on  the  opposite  seat,  with 
a  highly  horticultural  bonnet  and  a 
muff  which  looked  like  an  electrified 
cat,  here  remarked  that  a  cousin  of 
her  brother-in-law  had  a  Mend  that 
knew  the  medical  man  who  volun- 
teered his  advice  on  the  occasion; 
but  either  this  statement  was  re- 
ceived with  disooredit  or  its  connec- 


tion with  the  subject  was  too  remote 
to  elicit  any  general  interest,  so  she 
did  not  say  anything  farther. 

A  third  '  paxty '  then  assured  us 
that  he  had  himself  only  missed 
catching  that  very  train  by  half  a 
minute;  which  fact  he  seemed  to 
look  upon  rather  in  the  light  of  a 
loss  than  an  advantage,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  that  he  had  a&- 
quired,  by  constant  practice,  a  habit 
of  being-  generally  late  for  every 
train,  in  consequence  of  having  tra- 
velled many  years  on  the  Slocum 
and  Diagwell  line,  where  no  train 
ever  came  in  until  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  after  it  was  due,  except 
on  one  occasion,  when  it  ran  down 
and  killed  two  bullocks  by  way  of 
asserting  its  independence. 

When  I  entered  the  third-clasfi 
carriage,  I  found  it  occupied  by  a 
man  in  a  very  loose  overcoat  and 
very  tight  trousers — so  tight,  in- 
deed, as  to  give  the  casual  observer 
an  impression  that  they  must  be  un- 
ripped at  the  seam  before  he  could 
divest  himself  of  that  portion  of  his 
dress.  This  idea  almost  arose  to 
conviction  when  one  looked  at  his 
boots,  which  were  the  largest,  the 
most  creaseless,  and  more  indicative 
of  bunions  than  any  which  I  ever 
noticed  on  the  human  foot.  After 
these  details,  I  need  scarcely  add 
that  he  was  an  onmibus  driver,  and, 
indeed,  one  by  whose  side  it  had  often 
been  my  lot  to  sit  when  he  was 

grofessionally  employed  in  Oxford 
treei 

Whether  it  was  in  grateful  re- 
collection of  my  dgar  case,  or  be- 
cause tiiere  was  no  one  else  to  talk 
to,  I  cannot  say,  but  he  touched  his 
hat  and  wished  me  good  morning. 
I  immediately,  and  aft^  the  approved 
English  fashion,  commented  on  the 
state  of  the  weather. 

'Well,  it  is  a  fine  day^  sir,'  he 
answered ; '  but  law  bless  you,  what's 
the  use  o'  fine  days  down  'ere? 
One  day's  as  good  as  another  for  the 
matter  of  that  I  never  see  such  a 
game  in  my  life.' 

Presuming  that  this  was  a  meta- 
phorical way  of  expressing  his  con- 
tempt for  me  Metropolian  line,  I 
ventured  to  ask  him  whether  he 
found  it  interfered  with  his  busi- 
ness. 
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'liitOTfeTeBl  incotuBeitinterferee,' 
said  the  charioteer,  somewhat  tetstiSj; 
'interfetee  with  eveiTUunk.  Tian't 
onlf  the  "baaeB  it  hisjntes :  look  at 
trade.' 

'■What  do  yon  mean?'  said  I. 

'What  do  1  meaa?*  cried  Mf. 
'BnBmBu;  'why,  I  mean  that  the 
shopkeepera  on  our  line  won't  stand 
it  mat^  longer.  How  tlie  dooee 
are  they  to  get  their  goods  off  noio, 
I  shonld  like  to  know.  Soe  what  a 
deal  of  chance  costom  they  got 
tiuongh  the  "boBee.  Spose  a  cove 
wants  to  get  to  Lonnon  Bridge; 
well,  he  goes  into  Oxfbid  Street  to 
look  out  fiw  a  "Lnnnon  QeneiaL" 
Spose  a  "Lnnnon  General"  don't 
oome  ap  exackl;  at  the  moment,  he^s 
not  in  a  hurry,  the  core  ian'tjint  he 
waits  a  bit  and  Talks  m.  Well,  in 
coarse,  by  talking  on  he  comee  to 
look  in  at  the  shops.  Say  he  sees  a 
ankeicher  in  a  shq)  winder— I  don't 
say  a  core  v>anU  aankerdier,  bnt  say 
he  sees  it— well,  praps  he  likes  it 
Well,  the  Ims  ain  t  come  np  yet,  and 
if  he  misses  it  there's  plen^  behind. 
Well,  props  he  eays, "  I  should  like 
that  ankarcher,"  he  says,  and  in  he 
goes  and  boys  it  Well,  yon  csnt 
blame  him,  yon  see;  it's  htuuan 
nator,  and  wofa  more,  ifs  trade. 
Now,  I  ask  yon,  sir,  lu  a  ge 
can  a  cove  act  like  that  in 
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blessed   tnnnel?     In   conise   not; 
omifleqnently  trade  suffers.' 

Here  I  made  bold  to  surest  that 
the  evil  he  complained  of  was  one 
which  would  eoon  remedy  itself,  and 
that  the  population  of  LondcKi  was 
quite  B^cient  to  support  botli 
modes  of  transit 

'Thafs  all  vaa-ry  well,  sir,'  re- 
torted the  malcontent ;  'Imttiadeis 
trade.    Zjookhere;  ifacore ' 

How  long  he  would  baTe  gone  on 
I  don't  know,  bnt  at  this  jtmctnrd 
the  train  luck^  stopped,  and  I  heard 
the  welcome  shout  of  '  Fedding-fon, 
Fedding-ton,'  which  aunonnced  our 
UiiTal  at  the  West  End  tarminus. 

'Do  we  get  out  here,  please?" 
asked  a  little  old  woman  with  a 
plethorio  umbrella  &cna  a  comer  of 
the  carriage  where  she  bad  been 
dozing. 

'  Well,  my  daar,  that  depends  in- 
tuely  on  yonr  own  taeies  and  indi- 
nation,'  said  I£r.  'Busman,  with 
infinite  good-hnmoor,  as  he  opened 
the  door ;  '  I  desst^  the  Cranpanyl 
take  yon  back  to  Faningdon  Street 
if  you  wishes  it  vxrry  particlar, 
and  waite  there  long  enough.  All 
I  know  is,  I're  took  my  first  and 
last  ride  on  this  'sre  line.  Good 
moining,  air,'  and  off  he  went 

Snch  was  my  ezperimce  of '  Lon- 
d(m  Society '  nndetgnmud. 

a  L.  K 
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THE  SONG  OP  THE  DISCONSOLATE  ONE. 

[To  sereral  old  tones,  becatoe  composed  in  a  heated  ball-room,  where  he  could  not  get  anj 

freeh  Air.] 

i  OHE  woreaTiTieathof  roses 

^    The  first  time  that  we  met ' — 
(Her  handsome  Eoman  nose  is 

Most  beautifally  set). 
When  I  was  introdnced  to  her. 

She  sweetly  smiled,  and  bowed— 
Oh  I  my  heart,  my  heart  is  breaking 

For  the  loyely  MiEs  G'Dowd. 

'  She's  all  my  fancy  painted  her. 

She's  lovely,  she's  divine !' — 
(The  lobsteivsalad  wasn't  bad. 

Bat  I  couldn't  stand  the  wine). 
What  with  the  pace  she  went  at. 

And  what  with  the  heat  and  crowd. 
Oh  1  my  head,  my  head  was  reeling 

As  I  danced  with  Miss  O'Dowd. 

*  Let  other  lips  and  other  hearts 

Their  tale  of  sorrow  tell ' — 
(That  stnff  for  cleaning  gloves  imparts 

A  most  unpleasant  smell) — 
I'd  gladly  dance  a  thousand  times 

With  her,  were  I  allowed. 
Oh!  my  heart,  my  heart  is  aching— 

Oh!  that  eldest  Miss  O'Dowd. 

'Her  mother  bade  her  bind  her  hair 

With  bands  of  roseate  hue'— 
(I  wonder  she  hadn't  better  taste 

Than  to  mix  'em  up  with  blue). 
When  on  the  light  fiiniastio  toe 

We  danced  to  the  mnsio  loud. 
Oh!  my  heart  was  palpitating 

Next  to  that  of  Miss  O'Dowd. 


The  Song  of  Iks  DUeontolale  Che. 

'  Mazrellton  Imee  are  bann^, 

And  Chriatnus  bills  &'  due ' — 
(I  wonder  has  she  money? 

Ib  ber  goTsmoi  a  screw?) 
Of  her  bean^  and  aooompliahmeats 

She's  not  the  least  bit  prond — 
Oh,  my  heart  is  shiTOred  to  little  iaia 

^MairJaneO'Sowdl 

T.  W.  & 
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OUR  VETERAN  ARTISTS: 
WILLIAM  MULREADY,   R.  A. 

[S«cllii  Sketch. 
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IN  last  year's  Exhibition  of  the 
Boyal  AoBdemy  Mr.  Mulieady 
had  a  pictme,  'The  Toy  Seller/ 
noteworthy  among  other  things  he- 
caose  it  differed  so  much  in  scale  and 
character  from  the  pictures  usually 
painted  by  him.  Just  fifly-siz  years 
had  passed  away  since  his  first  paint- 
ings appeared  in  the  Academy  flzhi- 
bition.  They  also  were  yery  different 
in  manner  and  subject  from  those 
commonly  associated  with  his  name: 
one  was  a  'Well  in  the  Vestry  of 
York  Minster/  the  other  a  'Ck>t- 
iage.' 

f'if^-Bix  years  of  continuous  la- 
bour of  mind  as  well  as  hand,  and 
still  enough  of  heart  and  energy  to 
sit  down  before  a  larger  canvas,  and 
to  people  it  with  figures  of  a  larger 
size  than  he  had  hitherto  attemptod ! 
With  how  much  additional  interest 
and  respect — not  unmingled,  per- 
haps, with  a  gleam  of  wonder  — 
would  that  'Toy  Seller'  haye  been 
XBgarded  by  the  Academy  visitors 
generally,  had  they  known  the  cir- 
cumstances   nnder  which   it   was 
painted  1  Somewhat  curiously,  there 
yrsB  exhibiting  in  London  at  the 
same   time  another   picture   by  a 
great  living  painter  whose  career  has 
been  even  longer  than  Mr.  Mul- 
ready's ;  and  the  picture  itself  was 
painted  when  the  artist  was  older 
than,  happily,  our  academician  yet 
is.    M  Ingres's  'Source/  one  of  the 
most  charscteristic   works  of  the 
Prench  school  in  the  International 
Exhibition,  was   painted  in  i860, 
when  the  painter  was  just  upon 
eighty:  his  first  painting  appeu^d 
at  the  competition  in  1800.     One 
might  almost  fiinpy  the  good  old 
times  are  coming  back  again.  Titian 
lived  to  be  ninety-nine,  and  painted 
to  the  last:  may  Ingres  and  Mul- 
xeady  —  and  many  another  good 
painter  —  live  and  paint  as  long! 
We,  indeed^  have  little  to  complain 
of  in  thai  respect     Our  British 
artists  are  on  tbe  whole  a  long-lived 
XM&— at  least  the  academicians  are; 
thoufi^  their  possesBon  of  the  dig- 

VQU  III.--MX  V, 


nity  may  have  something  to  do  with 
their  longevity,  since  it  is  generally 
noticed,  I  beUeve,  at  any  rate  by  ex- 
pectants, that  dignitaries,  like  an- 
nuitants, have  a  remarkable  tenacity 
of  life;  the  accession  to  dignity  or 
annuity  acting  as  a  renewal  of  their 
lease.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  worth 
a  passing  note  that  every  B.  A« 
elected  since  1843  is  still  Uving,  as 
well  as  sixteen  or  seventeen  elected 
previously.* 

Mr.  Mubeadj  is  the  'fiither'  of 
the  Academy.  He  was  elected  in 
1816 ;  the  next  in  seniorily,  Mr. 
Abraham  Cooper,  not  till  1820.  To 
what  a  bygone  race  of  artists  that 
year  of  Mukesdy's  election  carries 
us  back  I  How  odd  it  seems  to  read 
that  a  living  academician  was  made 
B.A.  the  year  after  Bird  and  Baa- 
bum  ;  the  year  h^ore  Jackson,  two 
years  before  Chantry,  three  before 
Hilton,  eight  before  Sir  Jeffrey 
Wyattville,  twelve  brfors  Etiy,  and 
thirteen  before  Constable— all  to  how 
many  of  the  present  generationmerely 
names  of  the  past! 

To  trace  the  career  of  artists  like 
Ingres  and  Mulready,  who  have  both 
during  considerably  over  half  a 
century  practised  meir  art  consist- 
ently luid  successfully  amidst  all  the 
fluctuations  of  taste,  opinion,  and 
fashion,  could  not  but  be  of  interest 
and  value  to  the  student  To  do  so 
at  all  satisfactorily,  however,  there 
are  as  yet  insufident  materiala  It 
is  a  task  that  must  be  left  to  the 
future  biographer  and  critic.  But 
enough  is  known  to  allow  of  a  like 
expUmation  being  given  of  the  con- 
tinuous success  of  each.  It  consisti 
in  their  persistent  study.  Having, 
not  without  labour,  acquired  poS." 
tion,  they  evidently  felt  that  it  could 
only  be  maintained  by  constant 
effort;  that  they  must  not  merely 

*  This  wu  €OfTMt  whn  written,  bat 
has  unhftppUy  been  jut  nndered  inaocnimtt 
by  the  death  at  Algien  of  one  of  the 
youngest  of  the  Aca9eaaicuuM»  Augostoft 
L.  E^,  the  pointer  of  eo  many  adnunUa 
aocMi  of  doBMrtie  hiitory. 
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do  tbdr  bnt  to  prodnoe  what  ii 
exoellent,  but  to  by  in  a  stoie  kr 
fatnie  as  well  as  pranot  aernoe; 
that  aa  yonth  wean  aw^y  and  imagi- 
natioii  beoomes  leaa  fervent^  the  fan 
mnat  be  kept  alire  by  frequent  feed- 
ing: that^ina  word,  there  k  for  the 
troe  artiat  no  such  thing  aa  reat^  bat 
that  aa  long  aa  he  ia  a  painter  he 
Anat  oontinae  a  atodent  And  tfaia, 
I  fiuicy,  both  pbyaiologiat  and  pey- 
elmlopat  would  s^  ia  a  eernoeable 
doctnne,  alike  for  mental  and  bodily 
health,  if  it  be  accepted  ina  bopefdl, 
and  iiolk>wed  in  a  cbeerful  apinl 

And  now  a  few  woida  on  Mnl- 
ready'a  early  life.  These  is  extant  a 
little  long-foigotten  juTenile  book: 
it  waa  pnblisbed  in  1805 ;  and  what 

Cvenile  book  ia  not  for^tten  long 
fore  it  haa  been  pablif^ed  sixty 
years  aave  two,  except  by  old  men 
and  women*  who  having  read  it  n^en 
they  were  mezry  little  boys  and 
girla,  find,  now  they  are  gray  and 
sxaTe,  thoee   early  readinga  oome 
back  to  the  memoiy  with  a  rare 
fraahneag,  and  the  flaTonr  of  the 
pleaaant  early  times!    This  book  is 
called  '  The  Looking  Glass/  and  haa 
a  double  title :  the  one  says  it  is  '  A 
Minor  in  which  every  Good  Little 
Boy  and  Girl  may  see  what  He  or 
Sheia;  and  thoee  who  are  not  yet 
qnito  Good  mar  find  what  They 
ought  to  be.*    The  other  title  says 
that  it  is  'A  Tnie  History  of  the 
Early  Teaos  of  an  Artist'    It  was 
written*  according  to  the  title-page, 
by  Theophilos  Mordifie ;  but  t&t 
is  of  course  a  pseudonym.     The 
actoal  writer  was,  it  is  undexstood, 
William  Godwin  —  the  author  of 
'Caleb   Williams'   and   'Political 
Philoeophy  '^who  is  known  to  ha^e 
been  much  occupied  about  that  time 
in  writing  books  for  the  young :  and 
it  is  entered  to  him  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  British  Museum.     Certainly 
the  torn  of  the  reflections  and  some 
of  the  remarks  are  very  much  in 
Godwin's  manner ;  and  the  book  was 
issued  firom  his  shop,  No.  41  Skinner 
Street,  Snow  Hill :  so  we  will  set  it 
down  to  hia  aoeouni    Well,  ihia 
litfle  hack  prateaes  to  ^ve  the  troe 
history  of  a  yoothftd  artist  who  rose 
to  an  henourable  standing  ^mider 
every  diMtvantage  of  a  hmnble 
aituation,  and  a  total  abaoioe  of  in- 


atroetMRi  and  ■iw'irtiiM^t '  Hie 
author  aa;^:  'The  artist  rdatod  to 
me  hia  luafeoty;  and  when  hbbai 
done,  I  aaid, "  I  will  be  at  the  piin 
to  wnte  it  down  and  poblish  it  kr 
the  advantige  of  thoee  who  mj 
come  after  yon."'  Tbevti^mm 
n  not  mentioaed,  but  the  osnu- 
ataneea  point  to  Mr.  MnbaMr ;  "od 
that  weU-known  eollectar  of  ariHtv 
goem,  J.  T.  Smifli,  qw^tiaa^  m 
anecdote  firom  it  in  hia  aeoondkof 
the  sculptor  BuksCMoUekaai^ 
hia  Times/  iL  p.  >oo),  aAmi^wilb- 
cut  heaitation,  that  the  yooQgttliit 
is  Mr.  Mnheady.  Smith  qwab  m 
though  from  hiaown  kiiow]edgQ,«d 
from  his  habits  and  hia  olllailop- 

Sriniiitiea— and  iHien  hewaa  hsBfiat, 
9  print-room  of  the  BcttBh  Mi- 
aeum  was  a  centre  of  art  gossip— h& 
was  not  likdy  to  be  noaiiiibfmed  on 
aoeh  a  matter. 

Aceotding  to  Mr.  Manslift^  tfaea, 
'theboywaabomm  IielaDd^alittie 
to  file  north  of  tibe  Bfaannon,  in  oae 
of  the  principal  towns  of  the  county 
ofClaic'   The  biogmpliieal  didion- 
ariestelluB  it  was  Emus:  the  jes 
17S6.  His  parents,  poor  but  waiiky 
people,  who  wcnked  hard  and  piad 
their  way,  and  gave  ttieir  aon  tte 
best  education  ubey  eould  pvocme 
for  him,  brought  ban  over  to  Eag- 
hnd  when  he  waa  ftm  yean  old. 
But  the  boy  had  begun  to  drwr  kag 
before,  and  continued  to  diaw  atiU, 
with  chalk  or  pencil  or  aaytfainghe 
could  find,  and  witiioat  mudi  RiiKd 
to  the  nature  of  the  ofafectB  he  un- 
dertook  to  delineate.      In    '  The 
IxxAing  Glass'  are  given  littie  ao- 
gravmgs,    ftiflifnlly   oofned    &om 
dzawings  he  made  at  tinee  yeaiaoU 
of  a  hare,  and  pi  five,  aiz,  and  up- 
WBxdSf  of  dolphin,  BMcmaid,  Noah's 
dove,  his  falhar's  leg--aot  fuMttiag 
the  calf,  which  fae  only  hit  off  after 
tiiree  or  four  efiSorts^  banriag  ti|i  fiisfc 
time  made  what  ia  called  a '  oofkos^ 
calf,'  vritti  a  awelhng  in  front  as 
well  as  at  the  hack— alao  profile, 
half,  and  Ihree-^nmrtBTfrcaa,  tibe  laat 

having,  Marelii&  thinka,  some  le- 
semblaiice  to  John  Keml^;  and  so 
on  till  these  comaa  a  frdl-Jeagtii 
figure,  drawn  when  he  vnM  only  nine 
years  old,  of  'a  boy  in  a  postaeof 
assault,  vrith  a  hat  for  a^ekl,  and 
hn  cane  for  a  mntdf  aneiafltcapgr 
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of  irtudi  is  given  as  tbe  frontifi- 
pieoe.  Ob  the  whole  Hiey  are  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  other  litUe 
boys  of  iiie  nme  age  draw  without 
aay  hope  of  their  being  engmred^ 
and  wiw  little  chance  <^  the  yotmg 
artists  beooomig  royal  aeademiciazis. 

Though  he  had  as  yet  no  direct 
inatroction  in  drawing,  he  found 
-some  to  notice  and  admire  his  little 
eflbrts,  and  some  to  advise  him  how 
to  proceed.  One  of  his  friends  told 
him  he  mnst  learn  anatomy ;  and  he 
taai^  himself  at  least  tlud  forms 
and  usee  of  tibe  bones  and  superficial 
moflcles  from  Walker's  'Manual.' 
At  loigth,  when  he  had  reached  the 
responsibie  age  of  thirteen,  it  was 
decoded  at  a  meeting  of  hk  oomi- 
aeUors  that  he  ought  to  become  a 
student  of  ihe  Boyal  Academy.  A 
necessary  preliminary  was  the  re- 
comm€ndati<Mi  of  an  academician, 
and  none  was  Imown  to  any  of  the 
party.  A  list  was  procured,  and  the 
BTst  name  that  tonied  up  was  that 
of  the  sculptor  Banks,  and  to  Banks 
it  was  decided  application  should  be 
made. 

The  boy  went  alone  with  his  little 
store  of  drawings  to  the  house  of  the 
great  sculptor.  He  had  been  duly 
inatracted  in  the  mystery  of  the 
d(«ble  knock,  and  warned  that  he 
mnst  knock  genteelly.  He  lifted  the 
knocker  which  seemed  to  him  loaded 
with  the  decrees  of  Fate.  His  hand 
trembled,  the  knocker  slipped  from 
it,  and  a  single  heavy  thump  fell 
upon  his  ear  tike  a  knell.  He  roused 
himself,  however,  and  in  a  second 
effort  made  the  lK)Use  resound  with 
a  report  liiat  quickly  brought  the 
sculptor's  wife  or  servant  to  the 
door.  Banks  hunself  followed ;  list- 
ened patiently  to  the  boy's  request, 
looked  at  his  drawings,  and  gently 
pointing  out  that  they  were  not 
such  as  would  yet  obtain  liie  coveted 
admission,  advised  him  as  to  tiie 
eonrse  he  should  pursue,  and  told 
him  to  come  again  in  a  monlii. 
Then  finding  that  the  boy  had  too- 
fited  by  his  advice,  he  procured  him 
atodssion  on  easy  terms  to  a  draw- 
ing school.  He  had  been  there  only 
six  weelBB  when  the  school  was 
brtdaen  m.  But  Banks  was  not  to^ 
be  so  bafied  m  a  eood  pof^raae.  He 
took  ti^  boy  mto  his  studio,  and  set 


him  to  draw,  under  his  own  ^ye, 
from  casts  from  the  antique.  The 
boy  continued  to  draw  in  Banks's 
studio  for  a  year,  when,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  he  passed  through  the 
necessary  probation,  and  was  admit- 
ted a  student  of  the  Boyal  Academy. 
There  he  made  steady  progress. 
Soon,  too,  he  was  able  .to  earn  money 
l^  his  pencQ :  '  So  that,'  says  Mar- 
clifie,  '  from  about  tiie  day  that  he 
completed  his  fifteenth  year,  he  re- 
quired no  more  support  from  his 
parents,'  though  his  &tber  was  able 
and  anxious  to  assist  him.  The 
story,  as  told  in  our  authoriiy,  is 
honourable  to  every  one  concerned 
in  it,  and  assuredly  not  least  so  to 
the  youthfrd  hero ;  but  in  justice  to 
all  it  is  only  fur  to  say  that  it  does 
not  bear  out  the  assertion  that  tiie 
triumph  was  achieved  with  '  a  total 
absence  of  instruction  and  assist- 
ance. The  young  artist  had  as 
good  instruction  as  the  country  sup- 
plied; and  his  early  self-education 
prepared  him  to  appreciate  and  pro- 
fit oy  the  more  systoooatic  training 
of  the  Academy. 

A9  has  been  seen,  the  first  pictures 
exhibited  by  him  were  landscapes : 
and  landscapes,  such  as  views  'At 
Lambeth,'  'At  Kensington  Gravel 
Pits,'  and  other  tike  localities — then 
places  wearing  an  air  of  pretty  prim 
suburban  rusticity,  now  dreary  re- 
gions of  grimy  Mcks  and  mortar 
—  with  'Road  Side  Inns,'  'Car- 
penter^  Shops/  and  what  are  caUed 
subjects  of  still  life,  continued  for 
some  years  to  employ  his  pencil, 
their  chief  value  now  being  as  evi- 
dence that  the  young  painter,  while 
slowly  forming  his  style,  was  closely 
studying  the  old  Dutch  painters  and 
working  diligently  out  of  doors: 
that  out-of-doors'  work  being  in  his 
ease,  as  in  aU  others,  the  best  com- 
plement and  correction  of  the  study 
of  the  old  masters.  But  these  are 
years  when  the  young  painter,  tike 
the  young  barrister,  who  has  only 
his  own  genius  to  trust  to,  is  often 
compellea  to  engage  in  very  lowly 
tasks.  One  of  Mr.  Mulready's  was 
in  a  line  in  which  the  critic  or  the 
biogrwher  would  hardly  expetA  to 
track  nim.  I  have  uneartned  for 
the  reader  one  old  juvenile  book ;  I 
irH  now  exfamne a  litter.  Hayeyoa 
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erer  heard  of  %  series^-oooe  the  d»- 
light  of  many  %  little  heart  —  of 
which  '  The  Bntterfiv's  Bell '  was 
the  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  popa- 
Uur  ?  They  were  small,  thin^  square 
Tolumes— hardly  Tolmnes,  pamph- 
lets of  a  few  leayes  onlj—made  up, 
besides  the  slight  literuy  matter,  of 
rather  rude  copper-plate  etchingB 
and  aquatints,  some  merely  in  out- 
lina  In  all  there  were  about  a 
dozen  of  these  little  tomes,  all  with 
somewhat  Rimilar  titles, '  The  Lion's 
Parliament/  'Peacock  at  Home,' 
'  Cat's  Concert,'  /  Fish's  Grand  Gala,' 
'Lobster's  Voyage  to  the  Brazils,' 
and  so  forth,  and  they  were  pub- 
lished between  1807  and  x8io. 
They  must  have  had  a  great  run, 
and  I  see  by '  The  Leadbeater  Corre- 
spondence' (iL,  an)  that  they  were 
attributed  to  no  less  a  pen  thui  that 
of  BoBcoe.  The  author  of '  Leo  the 
Tenth'  was  i>robably  innocent  of 
their  authorship;  but  the  illustra- 
tions ^like  the  writing,  anonymous^ 
are,  I  believe,  much  more  truly  laid 
to  the  charge  of  the  painter  of '  The 
Wedding  Gown.'  The  fortunate 
possessor  of  any  of  these  little  trea- 
sures to  whom  this  information  is 
new  will  no  doubt  turn  to  them  with 
some  curiosity.  He  will  discorer  in 
them  little  of  the  Mulready  touch : 
they  are,  of  their  kind,  f;ood  honest 
handicraft:  not  much  myention  in 
them;  hardly,  I  think,  a  trace  of 
humour. 

It  was  not  till  181 3,  when  his 
'Punch'  and  'The  Fight  Inter- 
rupted '  appeared  at  the  Academy, 
that  the  public  suspected  that  in 
Mulready  there  was  a  possible  rival 
to  Wilkie.  He  rapidly  achieved  suc- 
cess in  this  manner,  and  he  was 
careful  not  to  endanger  it  bv  haste 
or  negligence.  'Idle  Boys,  'The 
Fight  Interrupted,'  '  The  Wolf  and 
the  Lamb/  'Lending  a  Bite/  and 
'  The  Careless  Messen^/  the  chief 
works  produced  by  lum  during  the 
next  eight  years,  showed  a  steady 
increase  of  technical  power,  more 
command  of  expre8Bion«  and  greater 
self-reliance. 

He  had  secured  his  position  in 
the  very  foremost  rank  of  painters 
of  fiuniliar,  and  particularly  of  youi^- 
ftil,  life  and  character.  He  now  made 
a  resolute  venture  into  a  new  field. 


tlMt  of  sntimmi    Of  Ok  dm  of 
ymkA  'The  Convaloeuiit,'  psinM 
in  i8j3,  and  'The  Widow/  punted 
two  or  three  years  later,  are  &miliir 
examines.    They  enjoyed  a  ootain 
share  of  populari^,  arid  the  psinter 
has  xetnnied  to  the  manner  agiin 
and  again ;  but  he  is  now  probaUy 
as  well  convinced  as  eveiy  one  else 
has  Icmg  been  that  his  strength  does 
not  lie  in  this  line.    N<Hr  does  it  m 
allegory.    In  his  'Seven  Ages'  he 
has  given  at  onoe  the  most  elabGSBtB, 
tiie  most  learned,  in  manyre^peete 
the  cleverest,  but  in  all  the  moBt 
unreal  and  tibe  least  eatisfaehxy  or 
suggestive  of  the  numberkss  nc* 
torial  misreadings  of  Jaques's  I111- 
moroua  ssdnesa    And  the  eqiisDf 
elaborate  and  &r  more  clever  design 
made  for  the  penny  postage  eoTe- 
lopes  was  hardly  less  inappropnate 
am  nnsafa'sfactory— tiioufficertaiBlj 
quite  as  satisfiKtory  as  our  official 
emblematical  art,  whether  exhibited 
in  marble,  paper,  or  bronze,  usually 
is,  and  in  much  better  taste. 

The  culminating  point  of  Mul- 
ready's  art  was  reached  in  his  three 
pictures  from  the  '  Vicar  cS.  Wake- 
field'~ 'The  Whistonian  Gonizo- 
versy '  and '  Burchell  and  Sophia  in 
the  Hayfield/  painted  for  Mr.  Baring, 
and  '  Choosing  the  Wedding  Gown,' 
one  of  the  gems  of  Mr.  Sheepshanks' 
munificent  gift  to  the  nation.  Id 
manner  tiiere  was  considerable  dif- 
ference between  them;  but  thongb 
Mulready  had  now  been  for  forty 
years  an  exhibitor,  each  was  as  &esii 
and  unanticipated  in  conception  and 
treatment  as  thou^  the  work  of  an 
unknown  man.  Best  of  the  tliree 
was  the  '  Wedding  Gown/  a  vork 
perfect  as  the  realization  of  an  an- 
thor's  thought;  full  of  life  and 
spirit ;  in  colour  of  gem-like  depth 
and  lustze.  And,  by  the  way,  what 
a  charming  fiu)e  is  that  of  Deborah 
— Mrs.  Primrose  that  is  to  be!  E^^ 
the  old  draper  is  touched  by  it,  and 
commends  his  silks  with  an  a88D^ 
ance  that  the  lovehness  of  the  wearer 
will  enhance  their  exoellenoa. 

Where  could  Mulready  have  fonnd 
so  exquisite  a  model?  Or  did  he 
only  imagine  so  sweet  a  &ee?  Never 
before  had  he  jMonted  one  at  all 
comparable  with  it  BeooUect^  good 
reader,  that  this  is  no  yoauftu 
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painter's  Tiaon,  but  came  fresh  from 
the  pencil  of  a  man  of  sixty.  Mul- 
ready^  indeed,  had  tried  many  times 
before  to  produce  such  a  &ce>  but 
had  not  succeeded.  Some  painters 
neyer  do.  Wilkie  tried  hard  and 
often,  but  nerer  drew  a  beautiful 
woman ;  Mulready's  nearest  ap- 
proach, oddly  enough,  was  in  De- 
1x>rah's  daughter,  made  three  or 
four  years  before,  when  he  painted 
'Burchell  and  Sophia  Haymaking.' 
Before '(that,  perhaps,  his  best  fEioe 
was  that  of  tne  little  lass  listening 
to  the  old,  old  story  in  *  First  Loye,' 
painted  in  1839,  <u^^  i^o^  hangiug 
only  a  short  distance  from  '  The 
Wedding  Gown'  in  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum. 

But  how  was  it  that  Mulready  at 
sixty  came  for  the  first  time  to  paint 
a  face  like  this,  a  picture  like  this  ? 
The  answer  has  already  been  given : 
by  continuing  always  a  learner,  and 
thus  always  in  a  sense  young.  He 
let  out  the  secret  of  his  success  when 
his  works  were  collected  and  ex- 
hibited at  the  Society  of  Arts  in 
1849.  There  it  was  shown  by  the 
admirable  chalk  drawings— and  the 
same  may  now  be  seen  in  the  draw- 
ings at  South  Kensington,  and  the 
pen  sketches  contributed  to  the 
liancashire  Fund — that  instead  of 
falling  back  when  his  student-days 
were  ended  on  his  Academy  and 
other  studies,  he  continued  year  after 
year  to  make  more  and  more  elabo- 
rate drawings  from  the  life,  and 
studies  of  natural  objects  and  pic- 
torial accessories;  whilst,  following 
his  pictures  in  their  chronological 
sequence,  you  saw  that  he  was  at 
the  same  time  always  labouring  to 
improve  his  manner  of  painting  and 
to  increase  his  Imowledge  of  ma- 
terials.   Thus  the  pictures  of  each 


succeeding  year  differed  as  pictures 
from  those  of  the  preceding.  Not 
always,  perhaps,  were  they  an  ad- 
vance on  those  which  had  gone  bo- 
fore;  some  were  unmistakably  in- 
ferior as  conceptions ;  some  fiEillureB 
as  experiments;  but  beyond  question 
there  was  purpose  in  each,  and  on 
the  whole  steady  progress:  increased 
artistic  knowledge;  more  distinct- 
ness, discrimination,  decision ;  a 
more  refined  and  yet  a  more  vigo- 
rous style,  until,  as  was  said,  the 
culminating  point  was  reached  in 
'  The  Wedding  Gown.'  Since  then 
the  painter  has  made  new  experi- 
ments, failed  in  some,  in  others  won 
newtnumphs.  But  works  like  '  The 
Bathers,' '  Crossing  the  Brook,'  ,*  The 
Sonnet,'  are  too  well  known  for 
mere  reference,  whilst  neither  the 
space  at  conunand,  nor  the  character 
of  this  sketch,  permits  of  more.  A 
word  only  on  last  year's  picture. 
He  bad  before  painted  only  pictures 
of  cabinet  size.  In  the  '  Toy  Seller  * 
the  heads  approached  the  size  of 
life.  And  in  this  unusual  scale  there 
was  one  head,  that  of  the  negro, 
which  for  drawing,  modelling,  and 
pencilling,  as  well  as  expression,wa8 
quite  a  study  for  a  young  painter. 

I  have  done.  Little  has  been 
said,  except  generally,  of  Mr.  Mul- 
ready's pictures,  of  their  technical 
peculiarities,  of  the  genius  which 
gives  them  meaning  and  vitality.  I 
have  tried  rather  to  indicate  how  he 
became  the  painter  he  is.  And  in 
now  looking  over  his  whole  career, 
may  we  not  say  of  the  man  what  his 
first  friendly  biographer  said  of  the 
boy? — *  The  main  source  of  his  suc- 
cess is  a  very  simple  one :  he  loved 
the  employments  and  the  studies  to 
which  his  efforts  were  devoted.' 

J.T. 
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A  WOBD  FOB  THE  DOGS. 


SO  Spitz  went  to  the  show  in  spite 
of  the  quizzing  of  its  owner  and 
all  the  fiunily,  and  in  spite  of  my 
adyioe  to  the  contniy;  I  having 
been  called  in  aa  Dog-friend,  to  oon- 
solt  on  the  matter.  Spitz's  mis- 
txeas  was  determined  to  glory  in  the 
catalogae  — '  Price,  loooZ.'  affixed 
to  his  name  (people  always  talk 
thcfai  the  money-Tiune  of  their  pets 
now-a-days),  and  the  poenlHlity  of 
aa  award,  teanpted  her  equally.  He 
was  sent  in  company  with  Finetto 
and  puppies,  and  I  never  saw  him 
or  his  mistrees  again,  till  the  (own- 
ing day.  Unobaerved  by  her,  I  saw 
a  half-regretful  look  as  she  passed 
the  dog,  who  strained  in  vain  at  the 
chain  U>  get  the  wonted  reoognitioD. 
If  he  had  been  a  sensitive  dog,  he 
would  have  been  as  disappointed 
as  Quafilmodo  in  Victor  Hugo's 
'  Nd^  Dame,'  when  Claude  Frollo 
disowned  his  acquaintance;  and  no 
doubt  his  white  coat  and  bright  eyes 
would  have  brought  many  Esme- 
raldas  to  comfort  the  forsaken. 
His  mistress  wished  to  avoid  being 
known  as  such,  and  also  for  onoe  had 
taken  heed  of  my  many  kotorae  on 
the  mistakwi  kmdness  of  fbimally 
taking  leave  of  Dogs;  which  they 
can  as  little  understand,  as  the  hope 
of  meeting  again  can  be  conveyed  to 
them.  People  who  go  again  and 
again  to  see  a  dog  uiey  have  re- 
cently parted  with  in  new  quarters, 
always  remind  me  of  the  Irishman, 
who  replied  to  his  master's  angry 
question,  what  he  was  doing  to  a 
Taluable  dog,  intrusted  to  his  care, 
to  make  him  ciy  out  every  day  as 
if  cruelly  treated.  '  CrueUy  trait 
him,  yer  honour?— not  II  I  never 
could  hurt  a  poor,  dumb  cratur  in 
moy  loife;  but  yer  honour  bade  me 
cut  his  tail,  and  so  I  cut  only  a  little 
bit  off  every  day,  to  make  it  more 
aisy  for  him;' 

Fortunately  for  Spitz,  his  early 
career  abroad  (for  he  came  from  Borne, 
and  nobody  ever  knew  which  city 
had  the  honour  of  being  his  birth- 
place), on  the  tops  of  diligences  and 
among  couriers  and  guards,  had 
made  him  eminently  cosmopolitan, 
and  he  felt  little  aggpeved. 


As  to  Finetie  (a  native  of  Soatfaem 
Franoe),  she  was  too  mndt  kept 
away  firom  the  house,  when  ak  hooaei, 
and  too  much  absorbed  in  her  pop- 
pies, who  alept,  sucked,  and  plajed 
as  usual,  to  notipe  anything  eLn. 

TimUmmI      fmnwg    ths     BHUiy     Wl- 

deaoea  of  disoomfort,  if  not  disticos, 
among  the  constituentB  of  m  do^- 
show,  the  pladdily  of  the  mo<tfaexs 


is  partiealaily 

wita  such  coqr  berths,  all  to 

selves,  SB  they  had  at  Islington. 

I  could  see  in  the  frees  of  the 
fiiends  of  Spitz's  nustress  a  slight 
twinkle  of  fun  at  her  eipcawp.  Tbe 
Spits  &mi]y  had  got  too  kle  to  tihe 
show  for  eompetiiion,  and  wove  pot 
at  the  side  of  other*  too  lates'  intiid 
extra  stock.  How  useleaaly  iras  a 
disagreeable  week  inflicted  upon  tiw 
poor  little  animal!  True,  noaog 
the  Sbo  other  dogs,  then  vreie  msny 
more  miseKable  than  he,  and  amoBH^ 
the  thousands  of  iU-treated  do^s 
scattered  about  the  world,  lautj 
would  consider  his  stoatioo.  tiw 
height  of  dog-bliss.  StiU,  how  aMicli 
more  happy  was  Spitz  at  home,  un- 
chained, iies  to  loam  and  go  and 
play  aiid.roU  cm  dewy  grass!  be- 
vond  all,  he  was  among  his  oien — 
because^.  Spits-like,  the  hoose  and 
the  fiinuly  belonged  to  Aim,  not  he 
to  them. 

I  left  the  trio  to  themsalveB  and 
turned  to  look  about;  certainly 
|:ratifled  by  seeing  many  noble  and 
mtefesting  specimens  among  tiie 
large  and  small  canines;  but  also 
astonished  at  the  quantity  of  queer 
animals,  which  had  mudi  better 
ei\)ojed  their  home  comforts  and 
continued  useful  in  appearing  per- 
fections to  their  owners — ^while  at  a 
show,  their  presence  could  have  well 
been  spared.  An  amusing  feature 
of  the  latter  is  the  perfect  respect 
and  astonishment  with  which  the 
large  prices  affixed  are  looked  at  by 
the  uninitiated,  especially  foreigners 
(who  thereby  discover  another  proof 
of  the  genend  madnefis  of  the  Eng- 
lish on  some  point  or  other); 
while  the  natives  believe  that  breed- 
ing dogs  must  be  the  most  profitable 
pursuit  possible. 
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^y  all  means,  let  us  hare  dog- 
8howB»  Gsg^cwXiy  if  confined  to  dog» 
wed  in  field  wgot\s  and  to  hreedfiy 
such  as  bloodhounds  aod  mastiiffl, 
wbiAh  are  kept  by  a  few  people  only» 
and  those  scatterod.  An  emulatioE 
is  oreated,  which  helps  to  form  a 
standaid  fi>r  jadgment,  and  prevents 
the  loss  of  tiiese  and  similar  beau^- 
tifnl  tyi>es  of  the  species  which 
would  ^herwise  ocenr.  If  there 
should  arise  a  real  Society,  like  the 
Agricnltaral,  for  the  Improvement 
and  keeping  np.  of  fine  Breeds  of 
Bogs,  mach  benefit  may  follow: 
while,  if  the  law  is  passed  that  only 
Compute  Dogs  can  ocHnpete — the 
cruel  practice  of  cropping  ears  and 
tail  will  be  mach,  if  not  entirely,, 
disoontinaed ;  in  &ot,  will  go  out  of 
fBMshioQ.  An  especial  law  diould 
provide  for  the  exclusion  of  Spitzes, 
Tinies,  Puppies,  and  all  that  ilk  of 
pretty,  useless  fiuahionables  which 
aie  put  to  penance,  as  well  as  the 
^Jtaay  huge  mongrels  that  pass  as 
Newfonndlands,  Betrievers,  Ger- 
man Boarhounds,  and  what  not: 
chiefly  let  us  have  an  ezhibitioa  of 
dogs,  but  not  a  dog. mart 

As  £af  as  possible,  all  was  done  at 
Islington  to  make  the  dogs  com- 
fortable; but  the  great  attachment 
to  individuals  which  so  helps  to  fit 
the  dog  to  be  the  Mend  of  man^and 
his  strong  feelings,  unfit  him  for 
those  exhibitions,  and  therefore  only 
those  ought  to  be  sent  where  zeal 
IBS  at  once  is  the  result  and  the  ex- 
cuse for  giving  pain. 

What  is  more  miserable  tfiaii  a 
dog  in  a  crowd— or  a  dog  at  a  deal- 
er's stable  or  yard?  The  former 
flurried,  bewildered ;  the  latter  sulky, 
imploring  by  look  to  be  removed, 
or  yelping  and  barking  like  dpg- 
nianiacs.  These  two  conditions  aire 
inflicted  by  dog-shows  on  many; 
but  chiefly  the  pet^lasses  and  non- 
deseripts  aforesaid. 

Bendes  Spitz's  mistress  I  saw 
various  owners  who  wore  the  expres- 
sion: 'I  shall  not  send  my  dog 
again.'  Aa  to  the  dogs  themselves, 
there  is  no  knowing  how  &r  their 
poor  understaiidings  may  be  injured 
by  the  oideal.  It  certainly  sours 
the  tempers  of  many,  of  which  I 
have  proof;  while  it  may  take  the 
«dgB  off  the  keenness '  of  a  good 


watch-dog.  Dogs  axe  imlike  the 
cow,  sheep,  or  horse,  which  are  gre- 
garious, and  in  general  do  not  indi- 
vidualize so  strongly,  but  derive 
comfort  and  courage  from  each 
other. '  Tet  with  these  the  attendant 
goes  to  the  show — ^while  the  gene- 
rous, sensitLve  dog  is  left  in  a  truly 
howling  wilderness. 

I  am  aware,  that  many  of  tiie 
Toy-dogs  were  removed  at  nigfit 
at  Islingtcm.  But  I  have  been  to 
other  shows. 

Time,  ii  p.m. — Scene:  a  white- 
washed large  place,  with  glaring  gas- 
lights; in  the  centre  a  large  table 
with  numerous  porter-pots  wod  cans. 
Dramatis  person®:  A  crowd  of 
tired,  &ighteoed,  bewildered  dogs, 
many  of  whom  had  travelled  great 
distMiees,  and  another  crowd  of  men 
with  whips. 

This  material  may  be  worked  to 
any  extent,  aocording  to  the  know- 
ledge possessed  by  the  reader  of  the 
requirements  and  feelings  of  dotgs. 

At  Islington  I  met  many  of  the 
same  men — with  rosettes  and  zed 
caps,  and  smaller  whips — ^yet  they 
weie  the  same  men  and  still  had 
whips;  which  most  people  cannot 
resist  using,  while  in  ihsax  hands. 

However,  at  present,  one  good  has 
been  done  by  these  shows,  by  stirring 
the  question  of  Ear-and-Tail-crop- 
ping,  and  causing  people  to  think 
about  it,  whc  hitherto  took  for 
granted  that  certain  breeds,  suck  aa 
Terriers  and  Pugs  cannot  be  soch, 
properly,  without  mutilation. 

I  believe  at  Lisbon  no  proper  cat 
is,  or  used  to  be,  ev^  seen  with  ears 
and  tail.  The  whole  practioe  is, 
however,  an  illustration  of  the  old 
fi&ble  of  the.  Fox  who  had  lost  his 
tail  in  a  trap — only  that  people,  are 
not  so  wise  as  the  foxes  were. 

To  prevent  cats  from  poaohing, 
tbexe  were  in  olden  times,  and  abroad 
even  now,  laws  in  existence  to  en- 
force the  cropping  of  their  ears.  The 
cat  finds,  when  after  leverets  and 
partridges  in  tiie  meadows,  that  the 
water  gets  into  the  open  orifice,  so 
he  shakes  his  head  and  goes  home: 
how  far  this  may  arise  from  hear* 
ing  having  become  less  acute,  and 
consequently  the  hunt  ineffectual,  iB 
an  open  question.  Depriving  a  cat 
of  her  tail  takes  away  her  rudder  ia 
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jtmiping.  Thus  people  console  them- 
selyes  with  their  cut-up  tabbies  hy 
thinking  they  look  more  knowing. 
A  fiushion  follows. 

High  heels,  long  pointed  toes, 
hoop  petticoats,  periwigs,  had  all 
fliniilar  origins— to  wit,  hiding  de» 
ficiency  or  falsely  increasing  merit 
of  shape  and  appearance. 

Tails  and  ears  are  great  evidences 
of  breed  in  dogs  to  &e  connoisseur, 
and  when  cut  off  cannot  be  criti- 
cised. The  practice  began  with  un- 
derbred terher-like  dogs — carrying 
their  tails  with  a  swirl  (as  Bums 
says  of  his  Ck>lley,  who  had  a  right 
to  do  so— CJolley  meaning  Cur)— or 
haying  half  stuck-up  ears,  one  up, 
one  down.  At  one  time  horses  hil 
crop-ears,  and  Boman-nosed  ones 
were  the  fitshion.  Now  a  Boman 
nose  in  a  horse,  with  which  a  lop 
ear  often  goes,  is  yery  underbred. 
The  black  coach-horse  of  olden  times 
had  both  frequently.  Besult — ^prais- 
ing the  one  as  a  beauty,  as  it  could 
not  be  cut  off;  and  cropping  the 
other.  Many  cobs  to  this  day  are 
closely  docked,  to  make  their  quarters 
look  still  more  powerful.  Ck>whoGked 
and  cathammed  horses  are,  like  the 
similarly  shaped  deer,  often  yery 
good  jumpers.  With  those,  doubt- 
less, we  practice  of  docking  began, 
asnd  old  portraits  of  hunt^  show 
how  completely  it  was  thought  re- 
quisite to  make  a  horse  look  like  a 
hunter. 

Ta  this  day,  notching  the  muscles 
and  sinews  underneath  the  tail  of  a 
horse  to  make  them  useless,  and  get 
the  tail  to  stick  out  like  that  of  a 
well-bred  horse,  is  called  'Angli- 
cizing,' on  the  Continent 

Boom  will  not  permit  carrying 
proof  through  eyery  instance.  Nor 
will  it  allow  to  giye  the  reasons, 
why  there  are  plausible  causes  for 
cutting  lambs'  tails  off  and  roundhig 
foxhound's  ears— although  with  the 
formw  I  would  recommend  not  cut- 
ting it  too  short,  as  is  often  done; 
while  I  haye  a  suspicion  about  the 
latter,  being  frequently  performed 
where  there  is  no  need  of  it,  merely 
for  the  look  of  the  thing. 

It  has  been  urged  that  cropping  a 
dog's  ear  ia  only  bringing  it  back  to 
the  shape  of  a  fox's  ear— a  doglike 
and  burrowing  animal.    To  t^  I 


have  to  reply,  that  the  oropphig 
takes  away  the  gristly  back  part  of 
the  ear,  leaving  only  the  rim  nearest 
the  eye,  and  part  of  the  lappet  In 
digging,  barking,  biting,  &c.,  a  dog's 
or  iiis  congener's  ears  are  always 
doubled  back;  the  action  is  half 
voluntary  only,  like  winking  with 
our  eyes.  The  former  entirely  closes 
the  orifice.  In  the  fox,  Ac,  the 
erect  ear  has  an  inside  fringing,  while 
the  overlapping  one  is  bare  there. 
The  construction  of  a  mouse's,  xab- 
bif  s,  or  hare's  ear  will  convince 
everybody  how  necessary  that  jpo- 
tection  to  the  ear  is,  which  in  the 
poor  dog  is  4aken  away.  The  mole, 
however,  an  entirely  undergiound 
animal,  has  no  outer  ears  what- 
ever. But  as  ours  is  eminently  a 
mercantQe  age,  and  the  value  of  a 
dog  has  a  kurge  share  in  its  merit, 
people  ought,  from  that  point  of 
view  alone,  to  discourage  the  prac- 
tice, by  reftising  to  buy  a  mutilated 
dog,  as  th^  cannot  judge  of  him 
witii  the  same  certainty  as  to  breed- 
ing, as  of  one  which  has  the  full 

complement  of  both. 

•  «  ♦  ♦  . 

Spitz  did  not  go  to  any  other 
show;  but  I  did  go  some  months 
afterwards  to  the  Chelsea  one.  I 
went  early  in  the  week,  but  could 
unfortunately  only  go  late  in  ihe 
evening. 

The  arrangemoits  seemed  to  me 
quite  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  at 
Islington,  and  I  met  some  M 
friends  i^m  there  among  the  don, 
and  re^cognized  again  some  of  m 
fiices  among  the  whip  community. 

But  it  was  the  old  Bedlam  again 
as  regards  the  barking,  howling, 
whining,  and  determined  sulking.  I 
came  more  than  ever  to  the  oonrio- 
tion  that  a  week  at  a  show  is  a. 
severe  infliction  on  the  poor  dogs 
exhibited;  and  that,  therefore,  the 
owners  of  them  should  pause  before 
they  send  them  there,  and  ccnisider 
well  whether  they  are  warranted  in 
subjecting  their  fitvourites  to  such 

Eenance.  I  wondered,  for  instance, 
ow  many  of  the  so-called  N^- 
foundhmds  and  Betrievere  ought  to 
have  remained  at  home  if  the  real 
purpose  of  a  show — ^improvement  of 
the  breed— is  kept  in  view ! 
There  were  some  splendid  and 
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most  interasti]]^  spocuiieiis  in  ssto- 
nl  clniMOH,  and  I  felt  glad  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  seemg  them,  which 
vould  not  haTB  occuned  had  it  not 
been  for  the  show.  Sinoe  the  one 
ftt  Islington,  a  good  deal  has  been 
■aid  in  ipublications  on  matters 
canine,  with  which  want  of  time 
allowed  me  to  be  only  partially  ao- 
qnainted.  I  write  merely  for  the 
many  good-natored  members  and 
readers  of  'London  Society/  who 
woold  shrink  from  wittingly  cansing 
sofEering  to  anything  hving,  and 
who  woold  yet  wsk,  with  a  compla- 
cent smile, '  Do  not  you  think,  Mr. 
Whimsical,  '*  Qyp  "  might  go  to  tiie 
diow?  I  think  he  would  get  a  prize.' 
And  then  the  poor  brute  ia  S6nt,unr 
less  I  can  dissuade  them  from  doing 
00.  They  never  for  a  moment 
dream  that  it  is  anything  more  for 
Gyp  than  a  pleasant  change— like 
a  searside  trip  to  a  child. 

*  Gyp,'  all  the  while,  is  a  sedate, 
&t,  w^-bodied,  aflfectionate,  spoiled 
sort  of  a  Newfoundland  mongrel  and 


house  pet,  with  a  strong  antipathy 
to  strangers,  especially  inelegant 
ones.  He  is  just  large  enough  to 
look  dangerous,  just  plucky  enough 
to  resiBt  anybody  he  is  not  used  to. 
In  consequence,  he  bites  a  keeper  at 
the  show,  who  used  him  perhaps 
roughly,  and  then  he  is  never  ap> 
proached  by  him,  but  to  receive  a 
tremendous  whipping  on  account, 
wh^  tied  to  his  short  chain.  Finally, 
he  is  sent  home  soured,  confiised, 
and  generally  upset 

Now  for  all  this  there  was  no 
occasion.  He  might  have  been 
allowed  the  even  tenour  of  his  life  at 
home,  showing  his  few  tricks,  eating 
and  sleeping  pleasantly,  varied  by  a 
walk,  or  a  good  bark  at  the  baker 
and  the  cats  on  the  gaiden-wall. 

That  keeper  would  never  have  been 
bitten,  poor  *  Gyp '  never  been  cas- 
tigated day  after  day  for  a  week,  and 
people  would  never  have  asked  at 
the  show, '  I  wonder  what  they  call 
that?'  if  n^  friends  had  been  a 
little  less  vain  of  their  dog. 
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SPBING  has  three  phases,  name- 
ly, the  country,  the  town,  and 
Thomson's '  Seasons.' 

Of  the  first  ai  these  phases  it  is 
not  our  present  province  to  speak, 
inasmuch  as  our  allegiance  is  due  to 
London  and  not  to  country  society. 
Of  the  latter  we  do  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  speak,  inasmuch  as 
the  seasons  must  either  have  been 
more  changeable  than  was  thair 
wont,  or  the  poet,  'more  &t  than 
bazd  beseems,'  must  have  sadly  mis- 
read them.  'O,  Jemmy  Thomson, 
Jemmy  Thomson,  01'  We  never 
yet  saw  the  sower,  stalk  white  with 
measured  step,  and  liberal,  throw 
the  grain  into  the  fiiithfnl  bosom  of 
the  ground  after  the  sun  had  rolled 
from  Aries  and  been  received  by  the 
bright  Bull.  Nether  should  we  be 
dii^osed  to  tnist  ourselves  to  the 
rosy  couch  as  long  as  epidermis  is 
penetrable  and  roses  wear  thorns. 

Our  present  theme  is  Spring  as  it 
pcesents  itself  to  the  Londoner,  to 


him  who,  immured  in  the  Bm<^ 
recesses  of  this  overgrown  metro- 
polis, sees  church  spires  and  fiictory 
chimneys  instead  of  trees,  inhales 
thick  fog  and  murky  smoke  instead 
of  the  sweet  perfume  of  flowers ;  for 
whom  the  'back-yard'  stands  in  lieu 
of  a  garden,  an  aquarium  takes  tiie 
place  of  a  lake,  a  fem-case  that  of  a 
forest,  and  the  only  landscape  is  a 
fine  and  extensive  view  of  incom- 
patible chimneypots. 

Yet,  for  the  LDudoner  himself, 
out  off  from  nature  as  he  seems  to 
be.  Spring  has  her  benisons,  even 
though  she  may  maliciously  entice 
him  out  of  doors  l^  warm  sunbeams 
and  soft  breezes,  and,  having  se- 
duced him  to  a  conveni^t  distanoe, 
drive  him  back  again  under  a  sudd<m 
storm  of  driving  sleet  and  chiUing 
blasts.  Coy  and  capricious  as  a 
spoiled  child,  she  never  knows  her 
mind  for  two  consecutive  hours,  but 
*  flutters  from  heat  to  cold,  from 
moisture  to  drought,  from  ci^  to 
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haaaoKDB  y/nXb.  »  fiolde  mutabitiky 
thsifeird  should  sternly  ezeatate  at 
any  othar  peiiod  of  the  year,  bvufc 
TvluoiL  we  now  cheerfully  pasdon, 
beeause  it  is  Spring. 

London  has  its  redeeming  points 
in  spite  of  its  proverbial  ugUneas; 
sad  the  love  of  beauty  and  natnze 
that  lies  so  deeply  ludden  in  an 
"RngJiahman's  heart  is  snze  to  find 
some  Tent^  eren  though  cribbed, 
cabuied,  azul  confined  in  stone,  mor^ 
tor,  and  brick,  too  often  in  littla  but 
latii,  mud,  and  plaster. 

In  the  dullest  and  most  squalid 
streets  and  courts,  in  the  very 
'gnilt^gazdeiis'  of  our  metropolis, 
the  latent  Eden  puts  forth  some 
&w  Uossoms,  oSbrding  t^ens  that 
even  in  the  most  degraded  of  man- 
kiul  tito  primal  ftedmess  of  true 
hmnaBxty  has  not  been  wfaoUyand 
izremediablj  crashed;  and  giving 
hopes  that  tine  sune  Hand  which, 
for  some  hidden  purpose,  has  per- 
mitted layer  up<m  layer  of  evil  to 
aocomulats  for  a  time,  and  bury  the 
soul  under  their  deadly  weight,  may 
yet  be  pleased  to  remove  them  at 
the  appointed  season,  and  to  permit 
the  spirit  to  rise,  and  expand,  and 
develop  itself,  and  bloom  at  laist  in 
the  soul-Spiing  of  the  skies. 

There  is  many  a  Picciola  in  the 
nkonhL  prisons  of  London,  aad  eter- 
nal aare  the  lessons  which  it  teachea 
You  may  see  the  brutalized  counts* 
nanee  of  the  confirmed  street-mffian 
aasoiae  a  milder  expression  as  the 
sweet  perikune  of  wallflower  or 
mignanetta  makes  its  way  to  the 
gin  *  bemnddled  and  tobaeeo-be* 
mused  senses ;  and  the  rough,  coarse, 
unsexed  woman  resumes  for  a  tmae 
her  lost  womanhood  as  she  faenda 
over  some  poor  flower  in  her  win- 
dow that,  litoe  her  own  moral  being, 
is  stunted  and  blackened  by  the  foul 
atmosphere  which  surrounds  it,  but 
wMoh  yet  shows  promise  of  a 
brii^eas  not  utteriy  quenched, 
and  a  purity  not  hopelessly  pol- 
luted. 

Throughout  our  London  streets, 
sweet  Spring  yet  plants  her  airy 
jEootsteps;  and,  investing  even  the 
most  prosaic  afiairis  of  life  witii 
poesy,  leaves  the  traces  of  her 
dainty  footsteps  on  the  greengrooer's 
stall  heaped  with  hioasom  and  y«r- 


dure,  and  ite  eeboes  of  kar  soA 
vuioe  in  the  unmusical  bellDW  of  tha 
leather-lunged  ooatermonger,  'AU 
a-growing,  all  a^blowing,'  as  ha- 
urges  his  masses  of  many-coloured 
petete  through  tiie  streets,  leaving  m- 
glad  sense  of  beauty  as  he  parfMiw» 
and  tailing  a  ton»nt  of  mingled 
perfumes  (m  his  traek. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  leave  our 
bridra  and  mortar,  and  sally  out  to 
meet  the  Spring  in  the  eowdzy, 
when,  she  holds  her  oourl  But 
she  benignantly  pities  our  conditiatt, 
and  comes  to  meet  us  in  tomL 
There  are  but  few  of  the  more  im* 
portant  streete  in  London  where  a 
tree  of  s<«is  kind  cannot  be  seen, 
and  where  the  natoe-loving  cha- 
racter of  the  ofb-deepiaed  cockney 
does  not  anert  itself  ever  and  anon 
by  the  miniature  gardens  dispia^wl 
in  the  windows,  or  eren  upon  the 
very  tops  of  the  housea 

Let  me  lemarik,  en  pnKoU,  that 
some  of  the  moat  sucoessfiDd  and 
aocomplished  gardeners  in  England, 
some  of  the  profoundest  naturalists, 
some  of  the  keenest  sportsmen,  some 
of  the  most  subtle  brethren  of  the 
angle,  are  to  be  found  ampng  our 
unmitigated  cockneys— men  who,  in 
tiM  O^,  aeem  to  have  no  soul 
above  their  ledgers,  no  aspiraticms 
higher  Ihaa  a  perHMotage,  out  wbo^ 
when  they  escape  ftom  their  da^ 
desks,  throw  off  the  sedate  air  of 
busineBB,  and  show  themselves  in 
their  true  and  loveable  diaraeters. 

'Hark!  harki  the  lark  at  hea* 
Ten's  gate  sings  !*  We  eamiot 
wander  out  in  the  fields  and  see 
that  bright  songster  leap  exulting^y 
into  the  fi;ee  air,  and  opring  up  and 
up,  until  his  fbrm  is  tost  to  sig^t^ 
and  only  the  &r-off  tide  of  soi^ 
announces  his  presence.  We  can- 
not w»tdi  him  descend  with  flutter- 
ing' wings,  his  whole  finune  pul- 
sating with  the  fenRour  of  his 
melody,  and  his  bright  eye  glitter- 
ing as  he  nears  his  mate  uid  young 
brood  crouched  in  their  lowij 
home. 

But  we  can  at  all  events  hear  the 
cheering  song,  though  the  songater 
is,  like  ourselves,  9k>  prisoner,  and 
instead  of  soaring  free  into  the  blue 
^  heavens,  is  forced  to  c(mtent  himself 
with  a*  patch  of  tittf  in  plana  of  m 
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meadow,  and  a  square  of  gxeeoa 
baize  instead  of  the  aky.  A  sad  &te 
for  the  poor  bird,  but  biinging  with 
it  many  blessed  inflneDces.  I  al- 
ways haye  loved  the  lark  and  the 
primrose,  bat  neyer  so  mucli  as 
sinoe  they  brought  to  a  &x-off  land 
the  thoughts  of  dear  old  England, 
and  gladdened  the  souls  of  many  a 
gesitle  emle,  and  softened  the  heart 
and  drew  forth  the  tears  of  many  a 
bearded  man  who  had  come  aeross 
the  sea  to  do  stem  battle  with  ne- 
oeesily  in  the  new  land,  but  still 
cheridied  a  loTing  affeetion  far  the 
old  land  of  his  childhood. 

It  is  true  that^  by  the  exigencies 
of  oor  position,  we  are  not  peimitied 
to  wander  in  the  country  and  watch 
the  meny  birds  on  their  nests ;  but 
it  is  no  less  true  that  we  may  do  the 
yery  same  thing  without  stirring 
from  ocur  window.  Your  Lond<Hi 
sparrow  is  a  bird  worth  cnltiyating, 
imd  is  quite  as  interesting  a  creaJkuze 
aa  any  of  the  feathered  race. 

He  will  build  his  house  in  the  iyy, 
which,  in  some  London  houses, 
clings  in  dark  masses  to  the  walls» 
and  displays  mingled  ingenuity  and 
aodaci^  in  his  proceedings.  He 
will  weave  the  nest  so  cleverly 
into  the  gnarled  and  hustled  ivy 
stems  that  it  is  scarcely  perceptibie 
to  one  who  is  ignorant  of  its  posi- 
ticHi;  while  at  the  same  time  he  will 
coc^  and  deliberately  fix  upon  a 
spot  within  reach  of  your  arm,  and 
theee  pitch  his  annual  teat  If  you 
are  very  kmd  to  him,  he  will  receive 
many  little  attentitxis,  and  will  even 
condescend  to  permit  you  to  feed 
himself  and  flunily  from  your  hand 
without  taking  the  least  ofienoeu 

Should  no  convenient  shelter  be 
at  hand,  it  is  ea^  enough  to  make 
one  for  him.  A  few  hits  of  deal 
board  and  some  ruddy-constructed 
boxes  are  all  he  asks,  unless  you 
choose  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a 
few  penny  '  biRLB'-nests,'  and  will 
save  him  the  trouble  of  collecting 

Even  if  no  convenient  spot  be 
close  at  hand,  it  ia  always  possible 
to  find  one  at  a  little  distance,  and  a 
doable  opera-glass  affords  a  simple 
and  suooessfol  means  of  watchmg 
his  proceedii^s.  Look  fer  his  nest 
imdez  the  prqjecting  eaves,  in  the 


angles  of  water-spouts,  in  the  httle 
nooks  between  roofe  and  ofaimnfiya^ 
where  a  few  stragglmg  particles  of 
hay  will  generally  indicate  tiie  pra^ 
sence  of  a  nest  He  is  a  hardy  bird 
enough,  but  likes  lus  ease,  and 
sometimes  contrives  to  stuff  such  a 
wonderful  mass  of  materials  into  the 
nook  which  he  selects  for  a  home 
that  it  becomes  a  matter  of  wonder 
how  he  finds  room  for  himself  and 
fieuBily.  He  is  an  old  friend  of  mine, 
and  I  hope  to  say  something  about 
him  on  another  occasion. 

We  are  not  without  our  visitars 
fiom  the  insect  world  to  tell  us  that 
Spring  is  here.  Now  and  then  the 
herald  of  the  Spring  makes  his  ap- 
pearance, lus  tabard  o£  cloth  of  gold 
flashing  in  the  sunshine,  simple, 
plain,  and  adorned  with  but  a  jMur 
of  crimson  circlets  that  serve  to 
show  off  the  pale  golden  hue  of  his 
dress  to  the  beet  advantage.  Ento- 
mologists call  him  the  Sulphur  But- 
terfly; but  he  is,  nevertheless,  the 
harbinger  g[  Spring,  the  earhestand 
the  hardiest  of  his  race.  Gfosely 
following  on  his  track  oohse  the  more 
brilliantly -decorated  tortoise-shell 
butterflies,  with  their  gules  and  sable 
or  azure  Uaaaonry. 

The  beautiful  earwigs,  too,  with 
their  wide  gauzy  wings,  and  their 
little  square  wing-cases,  and  the 
handy  pair  of  forceps  at  their  tul 
for  the  packing  and  folding  thereof 
are  now  to  be  seen.  Do  not  quarrel, 
0  non-entomological  read»l  with 
the  word  '  beautiful '  as  applied  to 
an  earwig.  I  grant  that  it  can  nm 
very  fast  on  six  legs, — a  locomotive 
fact  which  seems  to  fill  some  per- 
sons with  unutterable  tnrors ;  that 
it  can  eat  the  young  petals  of  the 
pink  and  a  variety  of  flowers,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  erased  firam 
existence  by  all  florists;  that  it  oan 
pinch  rather  sharply  with  its  tail- 
callipers,  and  that  it  ia  fond  of 
crawling  into  empty  lobster-dawa 
and  inverted  flowar-pots. 

But,  despite  of  all  these  diaw- 
backsy  I  reassert  that  the  eunrig  is 
a  truly  beautiful  insect ;  its  ample 
ear-shaped  wings  covered  with  ex- 
quisite tracery,  and  glittering  with 
opalescent  tints  of  soft  carmine,  to- 
paz, ultramarine,  violet,  and  parpie» 
as  tiia  light  £Edls  upon  their  qatver* 
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log  sorfiiceg.  Eren  ih6  tiny  sqnaze 
sluelds  under  which  the  hood-wings 
are  packed  are  delicately  and  ele- 
gantly scidptared;  and  there  are 
few  prettier  sights  than  to  see  an 
earwig  alight,  fori  its  wings,  ga^ier- 
ing  them  into  folds  like  those  of  a 
sail  just  looped  to  the  yard,  and 
then  torn  its  tail  over  its  back, 
daintily  take  the  wings  in  its  for- 
ceps, fold  them  as  regularly  as  a 
linendraper  refolding  a  handker- 
chief and  then  tai&.  them  away 
under  their  zespeotiTe  shields. 

Perhaps  a  stray  bee  may  come 
humming  along,  having  perchance 
lost  its  way  homewards  as  it  sped 
f  rom  Hampstead  Heath  to  its  lK>me 
in  the  City,  and  been  beguiled  by 
the  tempting  blossoms  of  an  ur- 
ban garden.  For  bees  have  liyed, 
and  thiiven,  and  made  honey  with- . 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  Gi^ ;  and 
though  they  had  to  fly  to  Hamp- 
stead Heath  for  every  morsd  of 
food,  and  were  obliged  to  repeat  the 
journey  several  times  daily,  they 
managed  their  housekeeping  in  a 
regular  and  fhost  praiseworthy  man- 
ner. Some  reader  may  ask  how  the 
bees  were  distinguished  upon  the 
furze-blossoms  of  Hampstead.  One 
bee  is  much  like  another,  and 
though  a  shepherd  knows  each  of 
his  flock  by  the  face,  no  one,  except 
Baron  Munchausen,  has  succeeded 
in  extending  the  same  recognition 
to  bees.  They  were,  however,  easily 
distinguished  from  all  other  bees, 
because  their  owner  first  dusted 
them  with '  ruddle,'  a  kind  of  coarse 
rouge  with  which  the  backs  of  sheep 
and  not  the  human  skin  are  pain^ 
ed,  and  then  posted  off  to  Hamp- 
stead Heath,  where  he  found  his  red 
bees  quietly  buzzing  about  among 
the  fragrant  blossoms. 

As  to  wasps,  we  seldom  find 
those  yellow-bellied  marauders  in 
London  during  the  spring.  If  they 
should  be  seen,  let  them  be  immo- 
lated in  the  name  of  all  tiie  grocers, 
for  they  are  the  future  mothers  of 
the  next  generation,  the  queens  of  a 
nation  as  yet  unborn. 

Spring  is  perhaps  more  apparent 
in  the  vegetable  than  in  the  animal 
kingdom;  and  whether  within  or 
without  the  house,  proclaims  her 
presence  by  the  silent  annunda- 


ttons  of  the  leaf  and  the  flower. 
Shut  out  from  nature  as  we  are  on 
every  side,  we  :have  yet  a  resource 
in  tiie  parks,  those  wonderful '  lungs 
of  London/  which  we  hardly  seem 
to  appreciate  according  to  their 
deserts,  just  as  a  perfectly  healthy 
man  fiuls  to  estimate  at  its  true 
value  the  sound  condition  of  the 
lungs  that  supply  his  finune  with 
fcesh  vigour  at  every  inhalation. 

Nor  are  even  the  peeodo  gardens 
of  the  squares  without  their  import- 
ance. !EYom  millions  of  leafy  mouths 
the  trees  pour  forth  the  lifo-giving 
oxygen  for  the  use  of  man  and 
beast ;  through  the  same  absorbent 
mouths  they  drink  in  the  e&te 
atmospheres  which  are  so  hurtful  to 
animated  beings,  but  to  them  are 
the  very  necessities  of  existence. 
The  green  grass  still  flourishes  in 
their  iron-enclosed  pleasnre-groonds, 
though  trodden  bare  in  many  a 
patch  by  the  tread  of  merry  in&nt 
feet  And,  though  all  may  not  pass 
through  those  jealously-guarded 
gates,  all  may  view  their  beauties 
from  without;  and  the  fresh  green 
of  the  trees,  the  varied  hues  df  the 
flowers  and  herbage,  and  the  gusty 
fragrance  of  the  flowers  are  bless- 
ings  oonmion  to  all  who  chooae  to 
sedcthem. 

But  the  Parks  are  in  a  sort  of  a 
way  the  countiy  brought  into  Lon- 
don; so  vast  in  ext^t  tfaAt  even 
the  murky  vapours  of  surrounding 
dwellings  cannot  hinder  the  traes 
from  flourishing  nor  the  flowers  fitxn 
blooming  in  those  vnde  prairies,  as 
they  were  happily  called  by  a  conti- 
nental visitor,  wherein  flocks  of  sheep 
wander,  as  in  the  wild  wastes  of  the 
rolling  Downs. 

Header,  that  possejssest  the  gift 
of  wealth,  and  the  still  greater  pri- 
vilege of  feminine  friendship,  oraer 
your  horses  betimes  in  the  morning, 
and  away  to  the  Parks  while  tito 
frost  still  glitters  Inightly  on  the 
grass  blades,  and  every  branch  is 
covered  with  the  inimitable,  though 
perishable  jewellery  of  nature. 
Kever  mind  the  groom's  remark 
that  the  frozen  ground  will  'urt  the 
'orses'  'oofs.  Grooms  do  not  like 
early  hours  better  than  many  of  their 
superiors;  and  we  all  know  how  the 
health  of  a  horse  depends  on  the 
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temper  of  its  gioom  or  coach- 
man.  Moieover,  the  'orses  ought  to 
think  their  'oo&  well  bestowed  in 
giving  hoBdth  and  spirits  to  their 
fEur  riders. 

There  are  some  few  who  are  wise 
enough  to  prize  their  morning  ride, 
and  regret  a  wet  day  for  nothing 
80  mudi  as  that  it  deprives  them 
of  their  wonted  exercise.  Try  it 
just  for  a  day  or  two,  and  see  what 
%  luxury  it  really  is.  There  is  no 
one  in  tiie  way ;  you  can  walk,  trot, 
or  race,  as  suiteth  you  best  Tour 
blood  warms  and  your  spirits  rise 
with  the  rapid  rush  through  the 
air ;  and  you  have  acquired  a  blithe 
Titatity  which  does  not  desert  you  for 
the  rest  of  the  day,  and  makes  you 
heartily  piy  4hQse  who  have  only 
stepped  lazily  from  a  warm  chamber 
to  a  warmer  break&st-room. 

See  how  joyous  are  our  friends  at 
their  morning  ride — how  the  bright 
eyes  sparkle  with  a  btither  gleam — 
how  the  rich  colour  mantles  in  the 
cheeks,  and  the  parted  lips  glow 
^th  that  winsome  archness  which 
seems  the  peculiar  properly  of  an 
English  girlhood! 

Even  Paterfamilias,  gruff  and 
surly  as  he  looks,  is  as  happy  as  any 
of  the  young  people,  only  he  has 
lus  own  way  of  showing  it — ^the 
good  old  British  scowling  face,  and 
tiie  good  old  British  heart  beneath. 
And  they  idl  know  it  Those  girls 
can  turn  him  round  their  tiny 
jBngers  at  their  own  sweet  will.  He 
may  growl  and  grumble,  as  it  is  the 
privilege  of  erery  free-bom  Briton, 
out  he  cannot  deoeiye  them  for  an 
instant  The  old  foble  of  Hercules 
and  Omphale  is  enacted  each  day 
of  our  liyes;  and  chains  of  roses, 
ever  prove  more  binding  than  gyves 
of  steel. 

You  cannot  be  too  early  abroad, 
even  though  you  prevent  the  sun, 
and  watch  his  earliest  beams  gild 
the  tree-tops  with  their  pure  radi- 
ance. You  seem  to  have  passed 
into  a  new  world,  and  hardly  recog- 
nize the  well-known  London  of  the 
preyions  day.  The  rushing  rattle 
of  carriages,  the  cmshini^  sound  of 
innumerable  feet,  the  distant  roar 
of  a  crowded  dty,  are  all  hushed,  and 
vou  hear  little  but  the  songs  of  the 
birds  ofiforing  their  greetings  to  the 


sun.  The  atmosphere  is  bright  and 
clear,  and  the  distant  bmldings 
stand  out  sharp  and  defined  like  a 
street  scene  in  Venice. 

Then,  as  the  sun  slowly  ascends 
his  heavenward  path,  the  cool  trans- 
parent shadows  die  away,  and  are 
replaced  by  deep  dark  shades  in 
bold  contrast  with  the  brilliant  h'ghts 
flung  by  the  ever-increasing  beuns. 
Under  their  potent  influence  tihe 
hoary  ehcrustment  of  the  branches 
&des  away,  and  is  replaced  by  mil- 
lions of  flashing  gems  that  look  like 
diamonds  strung  on  every  bough, 
and  ever  woven  into  wonckous  tis- 
sues as  the  dewdrops  cluster  on  the 
gossamer  threads,  or  mark  the  out- 
lines of  the  more  complex  garden- 
spider's  web. 

Enjoy  the  scene  while  you  can, 
for  it  is  all  too  short,  and  it  is, 
moreover,  such  a  spectacle  as  never 
meets  the  eye  in  any  other  place  or 
any  other  tim&  We  all  know  how 
gorgeous  was  the  array  of  the 
Nepaulese  ambassadors— how  dia- 
monds and  rubies  and  emeralds 
encrusted  their  dress,  their  hmbs, 
and  even  their  fiices :  we  have  seen 
the  glittering  array  of  the  world's 
jeweUeiy  in  the  Exhibition,  now 
passed  into  history ;  but  neither  on 
those  Oriental  legates,  nor  in  all  the 
combined  ilaUages  of  all  the  jewel- 
lers of  Europe  and  Asia,  can  be 
shown  so  glonous  a  spectacle  as  is 
exhibited  daily,  and  free  of  cost,  to 
those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
go  and  look  at  it.  Sow  a  meadow 
broadcast  with  diamonds,  edge  each 
grass  blade  with  brilliants,  festoon 
me  branches  with  diamond  pendants, 
and  even  then  you  shall  mil  short 
of  the  gorgeous  display  which  each 
morning  is  spread  before  the  eye. 
The  dewdrop  surpasses  the  diamond 
in  flashing  lustre.  I  suppose  that 
I  might  be  thought  guilty  of  a  pun 
if  I  said  that  it  was  superior  in 
water — and  I  have  often  walked  back- 
wards and  forwards  like  a  sentinel 
before  a  single  dewdrop  simply  to 
enjoy  the  marvellous  hues  of  hring 
colours  that  gleamed  from  its  crys- 
talline depths. 

Whether  wealthy  or  poor,  whether 
the  proud  possessor  of  prancing 
steeds,  or  forced  to  trust  to  the 
natural  means  of  locomotion,  visit 
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&e  Parte  at  early  mmning,  for  theie 
jB  no  sach  tame  again  in  uie  daj  for 
obnryation,  for  fxaHaoBBB,  and  for 
eiHoyment 

Belongjng  partly  to  tiie  metro- 
politan and  partly  to  the  mnd  dbtr 
lacter,  the  Packs  are  TalnaUe  as 
exhibiting  instanees  of  wildneas  and 
eoUiTation;  and  the  trees  of  the 
fimeat  and  the  wikL  flowers  of  the 
Md  contrast  beantifally  vrHI^  the 
mer  bat  not  more  beautifiil  trees, 
ahrabs,  and  plants  farou^^  from  a 
toeign  soiL  There  is,  for  example, 
tbs  pretty  mesereon,  with  its  blos- 
■oms  of  bright  scarlet,  pale  pink,  or 
delicate  white;  the  Pyms  j^Muica, 
with  its  brilliant  little  bonehes  of 
flowers,  contrasting  with  the  sober 
laurel  and  the  durk-leaved  holly. 
The  pretty  ribes  hangs  ont  its  dus- 
texB  of  carmine  flowerets  amid  the 
soft  green  leafiige;  and  ewea  the 
queen  of  flowers  &ids  a  represen- 
tative in  i^  pinky  petals  of  the 
Gbina  rose. 

The  trees  are  bodi^ng  &st  into 
their  Taried  foliage,  and  nearly  all 
haye  pat  on  their  first  suit  of  living 
gieenesy,  which  lasts  far  so  short  a 
timie,  ami  so  soon  deepeaui  into  the 
more  solid  bat  less  pleasing  tints 
of  fall  development  Bat  i£e  oak 
is  a  laggard,  and  fax  many  a  day  yet 
will  reftise  to  put  forth  its  leayes; 
moch  to  the  disgost  of  the  Tigilaat 
schoolboy,  who  is  always  en  tibe 
wateh,  towards  King  Charles's  day, 
to  arm  himself  with  some  'oak,' 
thong^  it  be  bat  half  a  leaf,  and  in 
tiiB  strangth  of  that  talisman  to 
have  the  doable  satisfinction  of 
pnnohii^  the  head  or  palling  the 


hair  of  an  ^oaldess  boy,  wilfciMit 
bemg  sabjeot  to  rsta]irtioB,or  posh- 
ing  a  bondi  of  nettles  into  Ma  nand, 
and  avoiding  the  same  penalty  Imn- 
sel£ 

Wdl  do  I  remember  ti»  afaifks  to 
whidi  we  were  pat  at  a  sduol 
where  oak  trees  were  aearoe,  aaid 
the  nertiieim  climate  rendered  them 
late  in  leafing.  How  we  nsed  to 
nudi  ont  at  the  moment  tiiat  the 
feminioe  Oerberos  opened  tiie  door! 
How  we  clambered  xxp  the  few  oak 
trees  of  the  neighboorkood,  and 
fon^  for  the  scanty  crop  of  Ifittfea ! 
And  how,  after  an  nnsacceasfal 
foray,  I  once  contrived  to  evnde  Ae 
impending  penalties  \fj  catting  a 
liBw  leaves  of  elm  into  the  senablaioe 
<Mf  the  real  article,  aD4  wearing  tfasm 
prondly  in  my  hat. 

The  bine  periwinkie  tnilB  its 
fertile  ranners  over  the  banks,  doited 
here  and  there  with  its  pretty  anoie 
flowers;  the  purple  yiMB  bJoom 
fingcantly  in  the  shade;  while  tiie 
bold  daffodil  lifts  her  head,  and 
flaonts  her  yellow  rsbbons  in  llie 
fiMseof  mankiad;  and  here  and  tfaare 
the  modest  dielytea  swings  her 
gracefal  arch  of  ftixy  bells,  g^team- 
ing  with  crystalline  tranaluoenoy, 
a^^dnst  their  foil  of  rich  green  leaf- 
age. 

60,  let  ns  not  repine  even  thoog^ 
Spring  finds  ns  in  London,  mi 
not  in  the  conntry.  It  is  tim  wisest 
plan  to  make  the  beat  of  everything, 
and  preserve  a  perpetual  Spring  m 
the  heart  And  we  may  coQgnifta- 
late  oorselves  tiiat  there  is  hie,  and 
natare,  and  beanty,  even  in  a 
Londoner's  Spring. 
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Pabx  II.    (Aio)  Labi.) 

'  LoTt  is  9M  strong  u  dcaiJi,  and  jealous j  is  as  cruel  as  the  grave.* 


SELDOM,  we  imaginej  lias,  the 
birth  of  a  son  and  heir,  been  at- 
tended with  each  meUmoholy  dr- 
dunstanoea,  as  those  which  ushered 
^the  hair  of  the  house  of  Elkington 
into  this  hasy,  heir-loving  world. 

The  poor  baby's  mother  was  dead ; 
liis  Mliu  would  hare  giyen  half  his 
lortone  to  have  been  son  and  heir- 
less; and  his  sister  (or  as  much  of  a 
aiafaar  as  that  one  word  st^,  leaves 
of  the  dilated  relatiye)  regarded  him 
as  the  nnwelooma  nsorpar,  who  had 
robbed  hear  cf  her  sceptre  and  her 
€iown. 

Daring  the  hoan  in  whidi  Mrs. 
Elkingtcm  had  hoyered  between  life 
and  death,  the  in&nt  had  been  almost 
fecgotten ;  laid  l^  the  norse  in  his 
tiny  Giadle,  while  she  answered  the 
(BununoBSof  the  wailing  voice,  which 
w«s  80  soon  to  be  mknt  in  the 
grave. 

There,  with  pizik  and  puckersd 
ftoe,  bearing  a  gzotesqoe  xesem* 
blanoe  to  that  of  an  old  man,  lay  the 
bear  of  £Uington,  and  there,  with 
impotent  menace,  he  doubled  his 
littile  led  fist,  and  seemed  to  iavite 
the  onfaiown  world,  to  which  he 
had  been  so  lately  introduced,  to  a 
personal  encoonter,  and  trial  of 
strength,  with  his  baby  powers  of 
delBDoe  and  resistance. 

No  gnnft~no  beUa— no  roasted 
azen — no  &tted  call  The  only  bell 
which  told  the  news  of  his  birth,  was 
the  beU  which  announced  to  the 
Bleeping  villagers,  that  Mr.  Elkington 
was  a  widower  for  the  second  tune ; 
and  that  the  turbolent  reign,  which 
had  brooc^t  so  little  joy  either  to 
himself  or  to  his  dependants,  had 
merged  into  the  annals  of  the  past 

Bat— there  was  a  change,  and  a 
gxeat  change— the  lovely  and  be- 
loved Ella  Elkington,  the  proad 
yooDg  heireaB,  who  loved  the  Priory 
as  she  lov«d  her  own  fresh,  vigorous 
.  h£^  was  heiress  of  the  Priory  no 


more.  The  owner  of  the  pink  and 
puckered  face,  the  possessor  of  the 
unpotent  red  fist — that  small  and 
puny,  that  unloved  and  imlovely 
babe,  represented  the  house  which 
had  boasted  no  male  representative 
for  so  max^  years.  If  that  small 
atom  of  humanity,  had  fiedled  to  re- 
iain  in  its  grasp  the  flickering  lamp 
of  life— if  it  had  ceased  to  evince 
that  impotent  ants^nism  against 
the  world  at  large—if  it  had  nestled 
to  the  side  of  its  dead  mother,  and, 
smitten  by  the  cold,  had  died,  we 
could  almost  find  it  in  our  hearts  to 
say  that  it  had  been  well  Gloom, 
and  doubt,  and  suspense,  if  nothing 
worse,  might  have  cleared  away  from 
the  brooding  sky  of  Sate,  and  for  the 
heiress,  for  her  fiftther,  and  for  the 
child,  according  to  human  foresight 
at  least,  it  might  once  more  have 
been  welL 

But  Providence  had  ordered  other- 
wise, and  the  tiny  baby  lived. 

The  doctor,  and  the  wet  nurse, 
and  the  late  Mrs.  Elkington's  maid, 
formed  the  young  potentate's  suite. 
His  father  seldom  saw  hm ;  big  sis- 
ter (in  whom,  as  might  be  supposed, 
thes^hadtiie  predominance  over 
the  reLeitive)  did  not  profess,  or  foel, 
any  very  warm  interest  in  his  behalf. 
Bhd  heard  from  time  to  time,  that 
the  important  epochs  of  tooth-cut- 
ting, weaning,  walking,  and  talking 
were  in  course  of  progression ;  but 
in  the  daily  routine  of  her  life,  it  was 
accident,  aod  not  design,  that  ever 
threw  her  and  her  brother  into  nu>- 
mentaiy  contact. 

When  he  was  about  two  years  old, 
however,  the  baby  potentate  himself, 
opened  negotiations  for  a  peace-foot- 
ing between  the  belligerent  parties. 

'Let  me  go  to  sis^,'  was  nis  con- 
stant cry,  when  Ella,  in  all  the  glow 
of  beauty  and  ridi  colouring,  fasci- 
nated the  child's  vision,  and  oy  that 
means  touched  bis  heart 
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It  was  the  Gi-deTBnt  maid,  wholiad 
taught  him  to  call  £Ua  'sister^'  or 
'  siasy/  aooording  to  the  baby  lead- 
ing of  the  word.  She  had  done  it 
spitefhlly,  to  bring  the  nnwelcome 
relationship  into  undue  prominence; 
but  she  had  missed  her  aim,  and 
had  fiiiled  to  gauge  the  weakness 
of  a  noble  nature. 

Those  lisping  childisk  accents, 
those  loving  oaby  caresses,  were  very 
sweet  to  the  warmheturted  girL 
Scarcely  acknowledging  it  to  her- 
self, she  took  to  the  cMd  from  the 
moment  the  word  x»ssed  his  lips; 
and  from  that  time,  it  was  not  un- 
common to  see  the '  baby,'  as  he  was 
always  called  in  the  house,  toddling 
in  the  wake  of  the  tall  and  stately 
figure  of  the  sister,  whose  inherit- 
ance he  had  usurped. 

There  was  at  tnat  period  a  genial 
influence  at  work  on  tiie  sister^  life. 
Experience  had  taught  her  i^e  fact, 
dear  to  a  woman's  heart,  that  in  one 
quarter  at  least,  she  had  been  loved, 
not  for  her  reputed  wealth,  but  for 
hersejf,  Ernest  Blayne  had  returned 
from  abroad,  constant  to  her  charms, 
not  to  her  gold,  and  had  placed  his 
fftte  once  more  in  her  hands. 

He  found  her  capricious  as  of  old 
— sometimes  liking,  sometimes  de- 
testing, always  appuently  fickle  and 
coy ;  but  in  the  mine  of  that  gene- 
rous heart,  he  had  penetrated  at 
length  to  the  true  ore :  he  knew  the 
treasure  that  it  was,  and  he  knew 
that  it  was  his  own.  Ella,  in  a  se- 
rious moment,  had  told  him  that  she 
loved  him,  and  he  knew  that  it  was. 
with  all  her  heart  and  soul.  As  they 
wandered  in  tiie  glory  of  their  new- 
found happiness  side  by  side,  either 
in  shady  groves  or  sunny  chases, 
their  talk  sometimes  fell  upon  '  old 
times/^upon  the  dear  old  times, 
before  &te  had  cast  its  shadow  over 
the  patibi  of  either— of  the  time  when 
Ella  had  told  Ernest,  in  the  flush  of 
her  maiden  pride,  that  she '  could  not 
think  of  marrying  until  she  came  if 
age* 

That  period  had  arrived'two  years 
ago,  and  she  was  Miss  EUdngton 
still ;  but  during  the  interval  her 
lover  had  been  absent  earning  his 
laurels  on  the  battle-fields  of  the 
East,  and  she  had  grown  thinner  and 
paler,  and  had  evinced  a  sfaeango 


restlessness  foreign  to  her  nature, 
and  an  undue  anxiety  in  the  penual 
of  the 'Times.' 

Strangers  thought  that  it  was  the 
ftct  of  the  lost  inheritance,  which 
affected  her  so  deeply ;  but  we  have 
every  reason  to  behe  ve  that  a  deeper 
and  a  purer  grief  gnawed  at  ner 
overburdened  heart,  and  that  the 
canker  which  preyed  upon  her  '  da- 
mask cheek,'  was  not  that  of  the 
disappointed  greed  of  wealth. 

'  When  is  thos  to  come  to  an  end?" 
was  the  question  somewhat  abruptly 
proposed  to  Ella,  on  the  occasion  <7 
a  delicious  September  stroll  through 
the  grounds  of  the  Priory. 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?'  said  EUa, 
archly— 'our  walk?  Now,  if  you 
like,'  she  added^  and,  suiting  the 
action  to  the  words,  she  chose  a 
mossy  seat  in  the  shade  of  the  trees 
of  her  own  peculiar  parterre,  where 
the  fountain  splashed  and  the  birds 
sang,  as  they  splashed  and  sang 
once  long  ago,  when  EUa,  in  her  ter- 
rible grief,  had  bade  her  lover  so 
fiercely  to  be  gon& 

'  Tins  engagement  of  ours,  I  mean. 
When  am  I  to  speak  to  your  &ther, 
Ella?  In  plain  terms,  when  are  you 
going  to  many  me?— for  I  think,' 
he  added,  caressingly,  'I  think  I 
have  earned  you  now.' 

'  When  am  I  going  to  many  you? 
— ^that  is  rather  reversing  the  order 
of  things,  Emy.  I  am  not  an  heiresB 
iiow,  so  am  not  to  be  expected  to  do 
my  share  of  the  courting  businesB, 
to  put  your  sensitive  pride  at  its 
ease ;  and  now  really  .1  think  you 
may  talk  of  marrying  me.' 

'  Well,  that  is  what  I  am  talking 
of,  is  it  not  ? — only  you  will  always 
take  a  fellow  up  so,  Kelly ;  and  you 
are  so  awfully  clever,  that  when  you 
do  that,  you  always  make  him  look 
like  a  fool.' 

'Don't  give  me  all  the  credit  of 
that,  either— let  jpoor  Nature  have 
her  just  ;due,'  said  Ella,  giuEing,  at 
the  same  time,  with  pride  at  the 
handsome  &ce  beaming  with  affBC- 
tion  for  her,  and  which  she  had  seen 
so  often  in  her  dreams,  when  the 
cold  doud  of  war,  hung  in  death- 
like silence  over  the  land,  and  whose 
threatening  aspect  was  the  harder  to 
bear,  for  those,  who  dared  not  evince 
the  deq)eiate  anxietj,  which  made 
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their  hearts  a  Uving  sepulchre  in- 
deed. 

'  Let  me  speak  to  him  to-daj.  I 
have  come  mto  my  fortune  now, 
Kell,  and  can  actually  offer  to  settle 
some  ten  thousand  pounds,  upon  the 
bom  heiress  to  half  a  milhon.  I 
say,  Nelly,  can  you  ever  forgive  my 
poor  sister  ? — or  the  little  chap  ?'  he 
added,  shyly.  It  was  the  first  time 
in  ail  their  talk,  that  they  had  ap- 
proached the  subject  of  the  lost  in- 
heritance. 

* '  The  baby,'  said  Ella,  rather  diily, 
'  of  course  I  forgive  him.  He  is  very 
fond  of  me :  everybody  knows  that' 

'And  nobody  wonders  at  it,  I 
imagine.  But,  seriously,  you  don't 
wish  him  to  have  the  measles,  or 
the  whooping  o^igh,  or  any  of  the 
Olfi  that  little  kids  are  heir  to,  do 

Jrou  ?*  And  then,  perceiving  that  she 
ooked  pale  and  shocked,  he  added, 
Tm  only  joking,  of  course.  Don't 
look  so  horrified,  Nell.' 

Perhaps  his  words  had  struck 
some  evu  chord  that  had  long  been 
silent  in  Ella's  lieart ;  for  she  had 
then  no  suspicion  of  any  serious' 
meaning  in  them  on  his  pful 

Before  the  '  baby '  had  called  her 
'  sissy ' — before  he  had  stretched  his 
little  mottled  arms  to  be  taken  into 
hers-^before,  before  that  tacit  under- 
standing of  the  establishment  of  a 
peace-footing  between  her  and  her 
brother,  had  grown,  from  a  shadow 
into  a  thmg,  perhaps  the  thought 
hcui  occasionally  flitted  across  Ella's 
mind  that  such  ills  as  Ernest  had 
mentioned  did  exist  That  the '  son 
and  heir'  was  an  ailing;,  delicate 
child,  was  b,  &ct  openly  discussed  in 
the  village,  where  his  advent  had 
been  anything  but  welcome,  and 
where  his  dead  mother  had  been 
bated,  as  much  as  his  sister  was  che- 
rished and  beloved. 

'  She's  a  sweet  young  lady,  she  be,' 
said  a  labourer's  wife  one  day  as 
£Ila  passed  the  cottage,  with  the 
baby  by  her  side  in  the  pony-car- 
xjage;  'to  think  on  her  taking  to 
that  child,  who  has  been  and  robbed 
berloikel  there's  not  many  on  us 
who  could  do  that,' 

On  that  auspidooB  day  Ella  had 

been  driving  to  the  station,  to  meet 

Smest  Bla^,  after  two  years'  se- 

paJntion.    The  whole  world  was  a 
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radiant  world  to  her,  for  she  had 
received  ainple  proof  of  her  soldier's 
constant  anection;  and  the  child, 
who  had  proved  him  disinterested, 
was  a  usurper  and  a  s<ep-brother  no 
longer  in  fa«r  ^es. 

In  fiict  Ella  had  been  very  happy 
— so  happy,  that  she  wished  for  no 
change ;  and  Captain  Blayne's  natu- 
ral ^nsh  to  defer  their  marriage  no 
longer,  was  to  be  indulged,  for  his 
sake  rather  than  for  hers. 

As  they  strolled  towards  the  house 
she  said,  '  As  you  are  so  tiresome, 
Emy,  I  will  give  you  an  answer  to- 
day. I  am  going  in  for  an  hour 
now,  but  I  wiU  be  at  the  fountain  in 
an  hour  from  this  time.  In  the 
meanwhile  you  can  goto  the  stables, 
and  see  if  the  groom  has  properiy 
bandaged  the  horse's  leg  that  was 
sprained  yesterday.  My  poor  father 
cannot  see  into  tlungs  as  he  used  to 
do.' 

As  she  entered  the  house  at  the 
drawing-room  window,  she  met  the 
child  and  his  nurse;  the  former 
catching  sight  of  the  retreating 
figure  of  his  xmcle,  cried  to  go  to 
him;  and  Ella  cfdled  to  'Uncle 
Emy '  to  look  after  the  chUd  while 
she  wrote  her  letters,  and  settled 
accounts  for  her  fsither. 

So,  clasping  his  Ing  uncle's  first 
finger  with  his  small  hand,  the  child 
toddled  off  to  see  '  sissy's  gold  fish/ 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  feed 
with  crumbs  of  bread.  As  the  pair 
moved  off,  the  thought  flashed  across 
Ella's  mind,  as  thoughts  the  least 
welcome  will  sometimes  do— 'Why 
did  Ernest  ask  if  I  had  forgiven  the 
child?  Is  it  possible  that  he  regrets 
the  inheritance?'  And  then,  although 
she  hated  herself  for  the  thought, 
she  remembered  all  that  Mrs.  Elk- 
ington  had  told  her  of  her  brother's 
b^xg  fond  of  money,  and  that  he 
had  always  expressed  himself,  as 
bent  upon  marrying  an  heiress. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  when  our 
feelings  have  been  wound  up  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  which  they  are  ca- 
pable, they  are  the  most  liable  to 
the  action  of  the  depression  of  an 
un&vourable  mental  atmosphere. 
We  reject  the  idea  of  medium ;  and 
the  buo  of  yesterday,  if  he  cannot 
be  a  hero  to-day,  must  be  a  villain 
or  a  blaokgnard  of  the  deepest  dye. 
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'I  hate  been  <£sappomied  in  So- 
asid-flo/  is  a  aentenoe  more  often  in 
the  lips  of  people  wko  poflsesB  an  ar- 
dent, enthufliastio  tempenunent,  ifaan 
in  those  of  the  steady-going,  prao- 
tical  men  or  women,  who  only  jadge 
hj  what  they  see,  and  build  up  no 
wkmary  temples  of  perfection,  oe 
a  haas  of  whose  strength  they  ha^e 
not  had  ftdl  and  poaitire  proof. 

Now  the  Ernest  Blayne  whom 
Ella  loved,  and,  as  a  natoral  conse- 
fOSDOe  in  one  of  her  temperament, 
wiiom  she  worahipped,  was  not  tibe 
nal,  living,  tangible  Ernest  Blayne, 
that  he  appeared  to  ihe  rest  of  the 
^rorid  to  be.  That  gallant  yoong 
aAoer  had,  it  is  true,  many  piepos- 
mmdufs  qualities,  bat  he  was  not  by 
any  means  of  an  heroic  natoro ;  and 
ta  «aalt  him  into  a  hero,  was  to  do 
fain  a  hitter  ii^ustioe— to  judge  him 
by  Hie  height  of  a  standard,  to  whieh 
he  could  never  attain. 

When  Mia.  Elkington  said  that  he 
was  fond  of  money,  and  that  he  had 
erpeessed  his  determination  of  nuns 
lymg  an  hetsess,  she  said  a  little 
move  and  a  little  lees  than  the  truth. 
That  he  was  fond  of  the  comforts 
afcid  luxuries  which  weaiih  procures 
was  true ;  but  it  was  not  true  that 
he  was  fond  of  acquiring  or  savmg 
money;  or  that  he  had  said  more 
upon  iihe  subject  of  mazrying  an 
heiieas,  iiian  every  penniless  young 
nan  says  jokin^y  to  a  friend  or 
boeother  officer  when  more  liian 
usnally '  hard  up,'  or  extmvagantiy 
inclined.  But,  at  the  same  time,  we 
do  not  attemi^  to  deny,  that  he  re- 

aeed  exeeedingly  in  the  prospect  of 
la's  regputed  wealth,  and  that  the 
ftfte  which  robbed  her  of  it,  had 
been  to  him  a  rary  bitter  blow 
indeed. 

If  this  revelation,  which  as  £u&fdl 
•hnmiolero  we  are  bound  to  make, 
should  detract  from  tiba  interest 
which  our  reader  feels  in  the  man, 
let  him  throw  the  ocnstancy  and 
honest  frith  to  the  object  beloved,  in 
spke  of  unpropitious  cireumstances, 
into  the  cqsposite  scale.  He  never 
wavered  in  his  love  for  an  instant. 
That  it  was  not  in  his  natorej  togive 
up  her  wealth  without  a  pang,  was 
in  itself  the  test  of  the  warmth  and 
the  depth  of  his  devotion;  fi»r  his 
honour  would  not  have  been  inr 


volved,  had  he  deserted  her,  after 
the  fierce  rejection  to  which  his  ill- 
timed  intrusion,  had  once  subjected 
him. 

But  in  Ella's  eyes,  he  had  been  an 
unmitigated  hero ;  and  the  unwilling 
doubt  having  once  been  entertained 
against  this  view  of  ^e  questkai, 
made  her  wretched  and  unhappy. 
'  Does  he,  then,  so  much  zQgret  the 
child's  birth,  ihat  he  eske  me  if  I 
have  £)rgiven  him  ?  God  help  me !' 
she  said  to  herself,  while  her  lipi 
quivered  with  emotkm, '  I  could  for- 
give him  anything,  everything,  bat 
his  making  me  doubt  Ernest.' 

Ella's  ohacaoter  was  an  intricate, 
and  therefore  a  deoepttve  one.  Un- 
der a  sparkling,  frothy  surfroe,  there 
ran  the  deep  still  iraters  of  strong 
and  passionate  emotion,  which,  them- 
selves unseen,  stirred  her  being  to 
the  centre.  They  formed  liie  dan- 
gerous dement  in  her  nature,  be- 
cause they  were  suspected  by  none 
but  those  who  had  ^own  her  from 
childhood,  before  the  vdl  of  reti- 
cence had  been  fludg  over  them,and 
ooncesied  them  from  all  human 
eyes. 

Her  feelii^  were  of  so  antago- 
nistic a  diaraoter,  tiiat  she  was  never 
very  long  at  peace  with  heieelf. 
She  was  self-tormenting,  from  the 
strengtii  of  her  love ;  and  the  hour 
which  she  had  told  Ernest,  was  to 
be  devoted  to  lettar-wziting  and  so* 
count-loeeping,  was  spent  in  her 
zoom  upon  her  knees  —  not  in 
prayer,  but  because  the  posture  is 
natural  to  those  a  prey  to  contend- 
ing foelings;  as  though  without  uir 
teranoe,  ti^y  would  oast  themselves 
on  His  mercy  who,  in  such  vnld  mo- 
ments of  storm  and  blaokness,  can 
alone  say, '  Peace,  be  stUL' 

At  tiie  end  ot  the  time  iqipointed 
for  the  meeting,  wliich  would  plaoe 
her  hand  and  her  liberty  in  the  keep- 
ing of  another  for  ever,  Ella  rose 
from  her  knees,  ba&ed  her  free, 
smoothed  her  nut-biown  hair,  and 
wandered  out  in  liie  direction  of 
the  fountain,  where  tihe  compact, 
hitherto  tadtly  aoknovi'ledsed,  was 
to  be  signed  and  sealed. 

Much  to  her  astomshraent,  al- 
though five  minutes  past  tiie  time, 
she  was  thero  first 

She  seated  heiaelf  <m  the  marble 
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nm  of  ^be  basm,  sod,  bending  oyer 
tiie  water,  splashed  it  oyer  her  hands, 
and  was  bniding  down  to  oool  her 
burning  head  in  the  same  manner, 
when  her  eye  was  caught  by  aome- 
thing  white  floating  on  the  opposite 
«de  to  where  she  sal 

She  looked  again,  and  saw  witb 
horror  the  pink  snr&oe  of  a  mottled 
arm,  floating  on  the  water,  and  then 
a  child's  ftee,  and  long  golden  hair 
levealed  itself  to  her  vision,  with  the 
terrible  tardiness  with  which  the 
flight  takes  in  an  unexpected  and 
overwhelnuBg  horror. 

The  littie  drenched  dress,  the  float- 
ing hair,  the  mottled  arm,  were  be- 
yond her  nnaided  reach.  She  shriek- 
ed wildly  for  help,  while  her  staring 
^eballs  and  ghastly  fiuse,  proclaimed 
ike  terror  at  her  heart.  Her  pre- 
sence of  mind  did  not  altogether 
ibrsake  her.  She  flew  to  a  shed 
where  she  kept  her  gardening  tools, 
and  there,  groping  feebly  amongst 
flowerpots  and  garden  nuttting,  she 
iotwad  the  old  gardener,  who  had 
aerved  her  &ther  for  thirty  years, 
and  who  was  the  only  person  prlTi- 
leged  to  enter  and  tend  Bfiss  Elldng- 
ton's  private  garden.  She  took  him 
l^  the  arm,  which  trembled  with  age 
or  palsy  like  an  aspen  lea(  tid 
gasped  oat— 

'The  child,  Johnson !— the duld! 
— lie  is  drowning  in  the  fountain! 
Give  me  a  rake--oh,  for  Qod's  mer- 
cy's sake,  be  quick !— qiii<& !' 

She  aeisEed  the  rake,  and  returned 
cnoe  more  to  the  foontain,  only  to 
xenue  the  little  dead  body,  and  to 
dasp  it,  coM  and  lifeless,  in  her 
warm,  tender  arms.  The  poor  sickly 
child — the  mol^ierless  babe — ^the  un- 
kyved  mm — the  step-brother — ^the 
son  and  heir— -his  litUe  lamp  of  life 
was  gone  out  for  evermore,  and 
Ella  EUdngton  stood  horrorstraek 
imd  despair-emitten,  with  the  little 
pale  corpse  in  her  arms. 

And  with  a  fearfdl  distinctness, 
with  some  unrecognized  meaning, 
came  the  words  to  her  lips :  '  And 
where  is  Ernest?'  They  had  suiged 
and  eddied  in  her  heart,  until  they 
rose  like  a  blight,  and  blanched  her 
white  lips  in  their  utterance;  but 
tbe  finul  old  gaxdener  heard  Ibem, 
and,  touching  her  arm  with  his 
.IvembliBg  band,  he  aaid:^ 


'  Don't  ask,  miiBS— don't  Bfsk.  For 
God's  sake,  let  the  captain  go  1' 

And  then  Ella  fiunted  away. 
When  she  came  to  herself  the  cap- 
tain was  gone — ^when  she  came  to 
herself  it  was  to  find  her  home  deci- 
mated: her  &ther  struck  with  a 
long-threat^ed  stroke  of  paralysis 
— her  Ittother  dead — her  lover  worse 
than  dead — ^to  be  in  that  strioken 
heart  as  though  he  had  never  been. 

She  was  heiress  of  ^kington  cnce 
more,  and  she  was  also  the  most 
wretched  and  despairing  woman  that 
could  bear  her  grief  and  live.  She 
dared  acdc  no  question ;  for  she  ima- 
gined that  tiie  whole  neighbourhood 
was  ringing  with  the  news  of  her 
lover's  guilt  She  bore  the  i^oni2dng 
suspense  in  sUence  for  a  while,  and 
then,  with  the  bravery  of  despair, 
die  turned  to  the  doctor,  who  was 
trying  to  impose  silence  upon  those 
who  surrounded  the  bed  where  die 
lay,  and  said — 

'  What  has  been  discovered  about 
the  child  ?    How  did  it  happen  ?' 

'  The  gardener  has  explained,'  was 
the  reply.  '  He  takes  all  the  blame 
upon  hiqiself,  and  says  that  he  was 
left  in  charge  of  the  child  by  Captain 
Blayne,  and  that,  misBing  him,  he 
imagined  he  had  ran  back  to  the 
house,  and  thought  no  more  of  him 
until  he  saw  you.' 

To  an  attentive  listener,  and  there 
1008  one  most  bitterly  and  most  vi- 
tally interested,  it  would  have  ap- 
peued  as  though  that  grave,  earnest 
man,  whose  lips  wove  white,  and 
whose  tones  solemn,  were  supplying 
a  cue  to  some  criminal  on  a  question 
of  life  or  death.  His  hand  was  on 
his  patient's  pulse,  as  he  gave  Ite 
information  requested  —  his  eyes 
were  bent  sternly  on  the  poor 
^^toface. 

'Oh,  don't  wonit  her  now  about 
the  cMld,  poor  dear,'  said  offidous 
Mrs.  Bouncer,  who  was  swelling 
with  the  importance  of  being  the 
woman  to  be  looked  to,  on  such  a 
momentous  oooadon.  'Tell  her  about 
her  poor  papa,  and  divert  her  mind 
a  bit' 

If  a  glance  could  have  slain,  Mrs. 
Boaaoer's  end  had  been  achieved  by 
the  doctor's  withering  fcown. 

'  I  must  insist  upcm  your  leaving 
the  room/  he  said;  and  liien,  wildir 
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out  farther  ado,  he  escorted  Mrs. 
Bouncer  with  much  politeness  to 
the  door,  while  he  murmured  under 
his  breath,  to  the  well-meaning  but 
silly  woman, '  How  can  you  be  such 
a  fool?' 

Before  the  proper  answer  to  so 
personal  and  startling  a  question 
had  suggested  itself  to  Mrs.  Bouncer's 
mind  Ella  had  started  to  her  feet, 
trembling  from  head  to  foot,  livid, 
cnused-looking. 

'  Papa  !*  she  said — '  who  said  that 
about  papa?  Let  me  go  to  him.  Is 
he  murdered  too?' 

If  Dr.  James  had  in  any  way  com- 
promised matters  with  his  own  con- 
science—if he  was  priyy  to  or  oon- 
niying  at  any  gnilt,  he  was  amply 
punished  at  that  moment  With 
three  gaping  maids  round  the  bed, 
and  one  incensed  one  within  ear- 
shot. Miss  EUdngton  had  asked  *  if 
papa  was  murdered  too  ?' 

He  took  his  place  once  more  at 
her  side.  In  one  short  moment,  he 
had  cast  a  backward  glance  at  his 
long  experience  with  regard  to  the 
strongest  passion  in  the  human 
breast,  and  he  decided  upon  sacri- 
ficing tiie  greater  to  the  less — ^to 
assure  her  of  her  lover's  safety,  and 
then  to  brave  the  rest. 

'Mr.  Elkington  is  ill,'  he  said, 
quietly,  'and  Captain  Blayne  has 
gone  to  town 'by  the  express  train, 
K)r  further  advice.  Directly  he  heard 
Johnson's  confession  he  set  off;  and 
I  shall  write  to  him  not  to  return  at 
present :  it  will  be  best  for  all.' 

Was  the  little  gurgling  sound  in 
Ella's  throat  a  moan  of  grief,  or  a 
sigh  of  some  burden  removed?  The 
doctor  knew  best:  he  had  studied 
human  nature  from  the  book  of 
living  human  hearts,  at  bay  wil^  the 
bloodhounds  of  death — he  kaew 
which  it  was.  He  seemed  again  to 
have  been  supplying  some  missing 
link,  in  the  chain  of  some  terrible 
evidence. 

'Let  me  go  to  my  fiftther,'  said 
Ella,  after  a  little  pause;  'my  place 
is  with  him  now.' 

The  doctor  did  not  oppose  her 
wish.  Perhaps  he  too  was  glad  to 
break  up  an  interview,  which  was  so 
painful  to  all.  He  gave  Waa  Elk- 
mgton  his  arm,  and  took  her  at  once 
to  her  &ther's  room. 


That  room^  for  many  months  she 
never  left,  but  for  the  brief  intervals 
required  for  rest  or  repose. 

The  remains  of  the  poor  baby  had 
been  laid  in  the  stately  Elkington 
vault ;  the  necessary  inquest  had  been 
held,  and  the  verdict  of  accidental 
death  returned,  based  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  the  gardener,  who  witii 
heartbreaking  sobs  bewailed  his 
carelessness,  and  declared  that  'he 
never  had  e'er  a  thought,  but  that 
the  little  un  had  run  home.' 

With  a  reprimand  he  was  dis- 
xmssed;  but  the  servants  declared 
that  he  never  held  up  Ins  head  again. 
He  had  been  a  very  shrewd  old  man, 
whose  principal  characteristics  had 
been  a  love  tor  his  master  and  mia- 
tress,  paa^g  the  love  of  women, 
and  unmitigated  selfishness  with  re- 
gard to  everything  else  in  the  world. 
'  The  &inily '  first ;  himself  next;  his 
God,  and  the  rest  of  creation,  no- 
where. But  that  fiEdthfnl,  redeeming 
love,  had  met  with  its  due  reward. 
Johnson  was  trusted,  esteemed,  and 
treated  with  warm  regard  by  those 
whom  he  served.  He  had  reaped 
the  harvest  of  which  he  had  sown 
the  seed.  If  it  had  been  with  a 
shortsighted  prudence,  still  here  he 
had  had  his  reward. 

People  said  he  was  brokenhearted 
at  the  loss  of  the  son  and  heir,  whoee 
importance  he  had  always  maintain- 
ed; although  tiie  young  mistress 
was  in  reality  the  most  chenshed 
idol  that  his  old  heart  knew.  '  Still 
an  heir  was  an  heir,'  he  would  say ; 
and,  doubtless  with  a  view  to  aggra- 
vating his  wife,  who  was  older  Uian 
himself,  and  whom  he  had  married 
for  her '  bit  of  money,'  anything  was 
better  than  property  passing  into  the 
hands  of  women  folk. 

And  if  Johnson  was  broken- 
hearted, what  terms  are  left  us  to 
describe  what  Ella  endured  during 
the  long  watches  in  her  fifttfa^s  dy- 
ing room  ?  The  awful  meaning  im- 
plied in  the  words,  '  Don't  ask,  miss 
—don't  ask.  Let  the  captain  go ' — 
still  lay  on  her  heart,  and  held  it  to 
the  earth  like  a  vice. 

'Oh  Emestl  Ernest!'  she  had 
muttered  once  in  the  depth  of  her 
anguish,  while  her  fitther  slept  the 
heavy  sleep,  the  shadow  of  the  sleen 
of  death,  'Oh  Ernest!  Ernest!'  and 
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before  fbe  words  had  passed  the 
fortress,  generally  impregnable,  of 
her  stony  lips,  she  felt  that  she  was 
betrayed ;  she  was  conscious  of  the 

Sresence  of  a  stranger,  and  lifting 
er  eyes  in  alarm,  she  met  those  of 
the  white-haired,  saintly  old  man — 
the  rector  of  the  parish  of  Elkington, 
who  had  held  her  in  his  arms  at  tiie 
font,  and  who  had  seen  her  bndding 
into  girlhood,  and  blossoming  into 
womaiihood,  with  the  interest  of  a 
£»ther,  and  a  priest.  Latterly,  she 
had  repnlsed  all  his  attempts  to  win 
her  confidence,  in  a  way  which  had 
made  his  benevolent  heart  bleed ;  and 
DOW  that  she  had  xmconscionsly  be- 
trayed the  sorrow  that  lurked  at  her 
heart,  she  stood  before  him,  whiter 
than  statoary  marble,  paralyzed, 
trembling,  glaiing  at  him  with  her 
wild,  fierce  eyes. 

'  Forgive  me.  Miss  Elkington,'  he 
said,  with  the  tender  digni^  which 
was  natural  to  him,  'if  I  have  un- 
willingly overheard  your  words. 
Forgive  me,  and  let  me  bring  you 
contort.  I  have  a  message  fh)m 
my  Master,  to  the  brokenhearted 
and  the  sorrowful :  Ella,  I  have  held 
yon  in  these  arms  when  you  were  a 
helpless  babe — you  looked  up  in  my 
&ce  and  smiled;  when  you  were 
older,  and  you  thought  yourself  in- 
jured or  ill-used,  it  was  to  the  old 
man  that  you  turned  for  comfort  and 
redress.  Have  I  lost  the  power  which 
is  all  in  all  to  one  in  my  profession 
— the  power  to  comfort,  to  console? 
Trust  me  once  more,  dear  child,  and 
I  will  not  betray  the  trust.' 

The  homely  words  went  home  to 
the  bruised,  weary  heart ;  'Trust  me 
once  more,  dear  child.'  Poor  Ella  I 
whom  had  she  to  trust?  to  whom 
could  she  turn  but  to  him,  whom 
God  had  sent  to  guide  her  steps  asd 
keep  her  feet  in  the  weary,  weary 
road  she  had  to  tread  until  she  died  ? 
With  a  broken  sob  that  leapt  from 
her  heart  to  meet  his  friendly  words, 
she  flung  herself  on  the  old  man's 
breast,  and  when  she  had  wept  there, 
flg  she  had  not  wept  before,  since  she 
heard  the  &tal  sentence  which  told 
her  of  her  lover's  guilt,  she  said, '  I 
will  trust  you,  sir,  to  the  uttermost. 
I  will  trust  you  with  the  burden  of 
my  Ufe,  for  I  can  bear  it  no  longer 
alone  and  live.'    Then  kissing  her 


sleeping  &ther  on  the  forehead,  she 
said  solenmly  to  the  old  man,  whose 
eyes  were  full  of  t^rs, '  Come  with 
me,  and  I  will  tell  you  all ;'  and  she 
took  his  hand  and  led  himto  a  room 
where  there  was  no  chance  of  inter- 
ruption, and  kneeling  at  his  feet, 
with  her  long  brown  hair  all  loose 
over  her  shame-stricken  £Btce,  she 
told  him  the  story  of  the  crime. 

And  then  with  a  change  of  mood 
natural  to  her,  she  sprang  suddenly 
to  her  feet,  and  tossing  her  long 
hair  from  her  face,  she  stood  before 
him  with  an  air  of  defiance,  and  said, 
'  And  now  I  know  what  your  com- 
fort will  be ;  you  will  bid  me  betray 
him ;  you  will  talk  of  justice,  of  con- 
science, of  guilt  to  be  punished,  and 
mercy  to  be  forsworn.  You  will  say, 
inform  against  this  man,  this  mur- 
derer;' but  she  added  with  concen- 
trated energy,  and  with  a  fixed, 
determined  look  of  resolution,  '/ 
wHl  not,  Man  has  no  right  to  avenge 
guilt,  it  is  more  than  avenged  heref 
and  placing  her  hand  .upon  her 
heart,  she  awaited  her  sentence — 
the  personification  of  mute  despair. 

The  old  man  rose  firom  his  seat, 
and  said,  slowly  and  distinctly, 
'  Child,  I  judge  no  man ;  the  secrets 
of  confession  are  safe  with  me.  The 
consdenoe  of  that  most  miserable 
man  will  be  a  punishment  greater 
than  he  can  bear;  but,'  he  added, 
solemnly, '  you  cannot  ei\joy  Ihe  fruits 
of  crime.  When  you  come  into 
your  inheritance,  you  will  dedicate 
your  wealth  to  God,  or  the  blood  of 
that  little  child  will  surely  cry  to 
him  from  the  vei7  ground.' 

'That  is  my  intention,  sir,'  she 
said ;  '  my  life  and  my  wealth,  my- 
self and  my  inheritance,  to  wash 
out  the  remembrance  of  the  bitter 
crime.' 

'  Not  yours,'  was  the  stem  reply ; 
'you  forget  whose  life,  and  whose 
inheritance  were  the  price  of  a  sin- 
ner's blood.  Not  yours,  my  child — 
not  yours.' 

And  the  wretehed  girl,  broken 
with  suffering,  racked  upon  the 
wheel  of  never-ceasing  remorse,  of 
poisoned  love,  and  of  weaiy  conceal- 
ment, fell  once  more  weeping  at  his 
feet,  crying,  'Speak  kindly  to  me, 
speak  kindly  to  me,  or  I  shall  die.' 

It  was  a  prayer  not  likely  to  be 
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made  id  tint  quarter  in  Tarn.  Hm 
aged  priest  roiaed  her  from  the 
gnmnd,  and  epoke  calm,  bleeaed 
words  qS  cflDsoIatioii,  which  fell  upon 
her  heart  like  dew ;  '  and  whoi  we 
have  done  all  this,'  he  ended  hj  aaj- 
ing,  '  yon  must  see^  this  wrri^ied 
man,  anA  endeavour  to  save  him.' 

So  ended  that  eTentfol  day,  and 
EUa  WBB  MKnpaiativelr  at  peaee. 
He  had  not  oommauded  herin  Ood'a 
name  to  bett»y  him.  The  jnatice  of 
Heaven  did  not  demaod  hk  life  at 
her  hands.  'ThaukGod!' /dtemor- 
EQtired, '  thank  Qod !' 

All  noticed  the  chcmge  in  Hies 
Zlkington's  daneanonr,  firom  the 
grave  doctor  who  always  watched 
h(v,  to  the  hospital  nurse,  who  took 
Mla's  poet  daring  the  few  hours 
whiidi  she  snatched  from  h^  l<mg 
watch,  to  devote  to  ale^  at  re&eeh' 
ment. 

'  She  is  SB  gentle  as  a  kunb  now,' 
said  the  latter  to  Br.  James,  who 
had  caeoally  cantioned  her  against 
thwarting  Miw  Elkington  in  one  of 
her  irritable  moods ;  '  I  don't  know 
whaf  s  come  to  hei,  she  is  never  in  a 
tactnun  now.' 

'  I  know  tint  slu.  has  changed,' 
aaid  ^e  physiciaQ,  'but  I  don't 
know  how  long  it  may  last' 

It  lasted  longer  than  he  had  be- 
lieved possible,  and  it  seined  likely 
that  it  would  last  for  Ufa  Ella  was 
gentle,  patient,  calm,  often  in  tears, 
but  tears  that  were  no  longer  con- 
cealed ;  often  on  her  knees,  often  at  the 
rectory,  often  in  the  Tillage,  where 
her  Tisits  were  looked  upon  as  those 
of  a  ministering  angel ;  and  often  at 
Uie  church,  playing  in  the  twilight 
soft  organ  music,  while  she  poadwsd 
on  the  ^reat  truths  of  redemption 
and  forgiveness  of  siiwi. 

One  evening  when  she  had  lin- 
Mred  longer  than  usual  in  the  holy 
building,  she  V]ia^*i*iflii*S;So  find 
Johnson,  the  ■ai'^'*''"-' 
church  potch^.^ 
Naturally  spat^ij^ 
shrunk  a!mo^>V5»; 
I  hand  trembled^ 
stiok 'Which  , 
tattoo-  upon 
porch,  and  he  said  to  her  pitifully, 
and  as  she  thought,  catching  at  her 
drees  as  she  passed, '  Oh,  I  he  bad, 
miss;  I  be  bad;  I  be  going  very 


'  Why,  what  is  the  matter,  John- 
son?' said  Ella,  kindly,  wfadle  » 
shudder  passed  throogh  her  fMme, 
when  she  remembered  tiiat  the  old 
man  had  saved  Emesi  ^  the  aims 
of  perjuring  himself;  '  shall  I  send 
yon  anytfaing  taxa  mt  bonse?* 

'Tea,if  yon  please,  misa;  but  no- 
thing will  put  the  life  into  me  Sf 
I'mused'      "    —  '  ■  '       ■ 
I  feels,  ) 

gland  „ 

Have  yon  seen  the  dootor?'  said 
mia,  uixiously;  for  Dr.  Jiaae^B 
manner  hod  been  so  peenliar  (rf  late, 
that  she  entertained  smne  nndeftned 
dread  of  him,  and  would  willingly 
have  prevMited  a  collisiou  between 
him  and  old  Johnson. 

'  No ;  but  I  was  a  going  to  ask 
yon,  misa,  to  let  him  step  in  to- 
night, after  he's  seen  the  masiter; 
for  I  knows  I  be  going  fiist' 

If  eyes  can  speak,  Ella's  said  to 
the  old  man,  'Do  yon  meantobetr^ 
him?'  but  he  gave  no  answering 
sign ;  perhaps  in  that  dim  twilight, 
those  eloqnent  eyes  had  no  meaning 
for  him,  and  Ella  dared  not  put  the 
thought  in  words. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  sune  night,  jnsi 
as  Ella  was  repairing  to  her  fetber's 
room,  to  keep  her  self-impoaed 
riightly  watch,  her  maid  met  ber 
with  the  infbnnation  that  Dr.  James 
had  been  to  see  the  old  man,  John- 
son, and  that  he  wished,  if  poesibls, 
to  see  Mies  Elkingt(Hi  at  ouca. 

'  Certainly,'  was  ttie  reply ;  '  ask 
him  up;  I  will  see  him  here  before  I 
go  to  papa." 

But  to  her  Bstonishment,  Dr. 
Junes,  in  reply,  sent  a  scrap  of 
paper,  on  which  was  written, '  It  is 
a  matter  of  importance ;  pray  ocmie 
to  the  hbrary.' 

Ella's  cheek  blanched ;  she  knew 
where  he  had  been;  she  remem- 
heied,  with  a  tiirob  of  pain,  He 
secret  which  the  old  man  poeseeeed. 
She  hul  already  written  an  earnest 
note  to  the  rector  to  be  with  him  at 
onoe,  and  now,  perhape,  it  was  too 
late ;  perhaps  in  deliriam  the  secmt 
hod  escaped  his  lips.  She  f^t  liko 
a  luminal  as  she  answered  the  doo- 
tor's  summons. 
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'  Ton  'Wish  to  see  vie,  Dr.  Jamas,' 
she  said,  with  as  mneh  ^^imnftaa  as 
she  could  command. 

'  Yes,  madam/ he  replied ;  'John^ 
son,  the  gardener,  i&  dying,  and  he 
mshes  to  see  you,  and — ^^  he  added, 
with  hesitation,  'he  has  also  asked 
for  Captain  JBlajyne ;  can  you  giye  me 
his  address?' 

'  He  is  with  his  regiment  at ,' 

said  EUa,  with  a  superhuman  effort ; 
'  he  must  be  telegraphed  for ;  I  will 
go  at  once.' 

'  There  is  no  immediate  danger,' 
said  the  doctor,  rather  coldly ;  'let 
me  advise  yon  to  wrap  up.' 

But  Ella  had  fled  before  the  words 
were  out  of  his  mouth.  With  a 
shawl  wrapped  hastily  about  her, 
another  minute  found  her  at  the  door 
of  the  rectory,  asking  eagerly  for 
the  rector. 

'He  is  gone  to  the  lodge,  miss,  to 
see  old  Johnson,'  said  the  astonished 
housekeeper;  'he  was  sent  for  an 
hour  ago.  To  the  lodge,  then,  with 
burning  brow  and  aching  heart  Ella 
followed  him;  and,  as  cdie  stood  a 
moment  on  tiie  threshold  of  the 
door  she  gave  up  one  lifo  still  dear 
to  her,  notwithstanding  its  guilt,  as 
lost  to  her  for  evermore. 

'  Oh,  my  God,  Thou  hast  forsaken 
me!'  she  murmured,  and  passed  in. 


The  sight  thatpresenteditself  was 
indeed  a  piteous  one.  The  old  man 
was  wandering,  and  plucking  feebly  at 
the  bed-clothes ;  but  as  Ella  entered, 
he  started  and  glared  at  her  wildly. 

'And  Where's  the  captain?'  he 
said;  'I  sent  for  the  captain,  too; 
where  i8  he  ?  I  must  have  both  of 
'em  here.' 

'  What  do  you  want  to  say  to  me  ?' 
said  Ella,  in  hollow  accents;  '  what 
do  you  want  to  say  about  the  cap- 
tain? speak.' 

'Patience, my  dear,  patience,'  said 
the  rector,  pleadingly ;  '  he  is  in  no 
state  to  speak  to  you  now.  Have 
patienoe,  and  trust  in  God.' 

'  I  do  trust,  I  have  trusted,'  said 
Ella,  stonily ;  'but  He  has  forsaken 
me  now.' 

'  Not  so,  my  child ;  He  never  for- 
sakes. Gro  home  now ;  you  are  of  no 
use  here  to-night;  to-morrow.  Dr. 
James  says  that  he  will  be  himself 
again ;  there  is  no  unmediate  danger ; 
I  have  taken  upon  myself  to  tele- 


graph finr  Captain  Blayne.  Gohome 
now — go  home  and  pray.' 

And  Ella  went  home  and  flopent 
that  weazy  night,  as  she  had  baan 
told  to  do,  in  prayer.  In  the  moniing 
she  felt  strangely  calm ;  she  had  m 
much  to  bear  that  day,  and  yet  acxne 
secret  voice  within,  against  the  sug- 
gestions of  reason,  spoke  to  her  ni 
peace. 

She  Temained  at  hsr  fitther's  aide 
until  the  good  rector  came  for  her; 
and  then  leaning  heavily  on  his 
arm,  in  her  strong  youth  actually 
supp(»ted  by  that  feeble  stay,  she 
set  out  for  the  lodge,  where  she  folt 
that  her  doom  was  to  be  sealed. 
Her  companion,  who  knew  when  to 
speak  and  when  to  be  silent,  said  no 
word  to  her  until  actually  addressed. 

'  Do  you  think  he  will  come?*  atB 
said. 

'  jETe  is  MfNtf,' was  the  answer;  and 
he  added,  in  a  low  voice, '  he  i^pean 
strangely  agitated.' 

No  other  words  passed  between 
them,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  two 
who  had  loved  each  other  so  well 
stood  &ce  to  &ce,  in  solemn  expect- 
ancy, at  the  bedside  of  death. 

lasre,  with  awful  distinctness, 
and  with  unfaltering  voice,  the 
minister  of  God  called  upon  the 
dying  man  '  to  declare  the  truth  in 
the  presence  of  that  assembled  group, 
whose  presence  he  had  so  eagerly 
demanded,  as  he  hoped  for  mercy  &t 
the  hand  of  God.' 

'Take  it  down  in  writing,  sir,' 
gasped  the  old  man,  whose  breath 
was  terribly  laboured,  and  whose 
voice  was  thick,  and  only  audible  in 
that  awfiil  silence. 

And  then  a  strong  and  struigely 
sounding  voice  broke  the  stillness 
of  the  room  of  death;  and  it  said, 
'For  God's  sake  take  her  away; 
have  you  brought  her  here  to  Idll 
her?  let  me  pess;'  and  Ernest 
Blayne  flung  on  a  detaining  hand 
that  WBfl  laid  upon  his  arm,  took 
Miss  Elkington's  hand  in  his,  and 
made  as  though  he  would  have  led 
her  away. 

'  No.  Ernest,'  she  said,  flrmly ;  and 
raisiDg  her  eyes  to  his,  '  I  do  jiot 
shrink  from  this  last  trial ;  I  have 
borne  more  than  this.'  And  then 
she  put  her  hand  within  his,  and 
said,  'I  will  stand  by  you  stilL' 
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He  looked  amazed,  bewildered  at 
the  innocence  and  dignity  of  her  de- 
meanour ;  and  taming  to  the  clergy- 
man, said, '  We  are  ready,  sir;  it  is 
time  that  this  crael  enigma  should 
be  solyed ;  let  that  dying  yillain  do 
his  worst' 

'Silence!'  said  the  rector,  sternly; 
and  then  turning  to  the  dying  man, 
he  said, '  Speak  now,  and  as  you  loye 
your  departing  soul,  speak  nothing 
but  the  solemn  truth.' 

'  I  will,  sir,  I  will :  I  sent  for  thorn 
that  I  might  speak  the  truth,  to  tell 
them,  that,  as  I  am  a  dying  sinner, 
I  did  it.  I  killed  the  Uttle  'un.  I 
leh  him  in  the  water.  Oh,Gk)d,haYe 
mercy  on  my  sinful  soul !  I  did  it 
And  I  told  her  it  was  the  captain, 
and  I  told  the  captain  it  was  her.  I 
knowed  human  natur*;  I  knowed 
them  two  would  keep  it  deurk.  The 
captain  took  the  little  chap  back  in 
Ms  arms,  and  put  him  in  at  the 
window ;  soon  as  winkin',  when  the 
captain  went  f  stable,  he  was  back 
again,  back  to  the  fountain  to  feed  the 
fiah :  he  toppled  over  and  fell  in,  and 
I  let  'un  be.  I  let  the  little  'un  be, 
and  he  was  drowned  dead.  Then  it 
came  oyer  me  that  I  was  a  mur- 
derer. I  went  into  Miss  Ella's  gar- 
den-house, and  the  tempter  came  to 
me,  and  said,  Keep  it  dark :  and  then 
Miss  Ella  came  crazrd  and  mad  like, 
and  the  tempter  suid.  Say  'twaa  the 
captam  (here  Ella  felt  her  compa- 
nion start,  and  his  strong  frame 
quiyer  with  emotion),  and  she 
swooned  off;  and  the  captain  came, 
and  the  tempter  said.  Say  'twas  her. 
And  the  doctor  saw  me  and  the 
captain  a-talking,  and  he  suspected 
sommut,  and  he  sent  the  captain 
off  to  fetch  a  London  chap  t  old 
master,  who  was  took  bad :  and  the 
captain  left  me  a  letter  for  Miss 
Ella,  and  I  took  and  read  it ;  and  it 
said.  Shall  I  come  back  oyer  again? 
and  I  burnt  it,  and  said  to  myself, 
*'  No,  neyer  no  more ;  the  heiress  of 
EUdngton  should  look  higher  than 
the  likes  of  you."  For  it  was  for  her 
to  be  heiress  again  that  I  let  the  little 
'un  be,  that  I  took  and  lost  my  own 
wrel^hed  soul.  lalHsloyedherbest; 
but  it  was  neyer  like  the  old  times 
again,  neyer  no  more.  And  this  is  my 
declaration  and  the  solemn  truth,  sir, 
as  I  hope  for  mercy  on  my  wretched 


soul.  I  did  not  put  the  little  chap 
in,  but  I  let  'un  be,  I  let  'un  be.' 

'  Clear  the  room,'  said  the  doctor, 
as  the  old  man's  head  fell  back  upon 
the  pillow ;  '  dear  the  room,  this  is 
no  place  for  you,  madam ;  you  must 
go.'^  But  Ella  did  not  hear ;  she  bad 
sunk  slowly  on  her  knees,  and  witti 
clasped  hands  and  glazed  eyes,  had 
list^ed  to  the  awful  reyelation  like 
a  woman  in  a  waking  trance. 

'Ton  must  come  with  me,  my 
loye,'  said  Ernest,  stooping  and  kiss- 
ing her  reyerently  on  the  fore- 
heul ;  '  you  must  come  with  me.' 

And  rising  from  her  knees,  and 
putting  her  arm  within  his,  she  in- 
stinctiyely  obeyed  him:  those  two 
had,  indeed,  passed  through  a  fiery 
furnace  of  trial,  to  be  restored  to  one 
another  at  last 

The  old  man,  with  wily  craft,  had 
taken  in  his  situation  at  a  glance. 
The  temptation  had  been  too  strong 
to  resist,  when  he  saw  the  little  life 
which  alone  stood  between  his  che- 
rished mistress  and  '  the  property,' 
drop  of  itself,  as  it  were,  into  eter- 
nity. He  let  him  be,  as  he  expressed 
it;  and  then  the  cansdousness  of 
deisidly  guilt  sharpened  his  naturally 
shrewd  wit,  and  suggested  a  plan 
by  which  he  could  effectually  keep 
it  dark.  He  told  'her  it  was  the 
captain,'  and  he  'told  the  captain  it 
was  her;'  and  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  flight  upon  his  part,  and 
silence  upon  hers,  confirmed  his  ac- 
cusation m  the  minds  of  each. 

Dr.  James  had  suspected  some  oon- 
niyance  between  Captain  Blayneand 
the  gardener,  haying  mistaken  the 
letter  which  he  had  confided  to  him 
for  Miss  EUdngton,  for  money ;  but 
without  further  grounds  to  go  upon, 
and  in  the  state  of  affliction  in  which 
the  &mily  was  plunged,  he  resolvod 
only  to  watch  and  wait;  and  the 
eyidence  giyen  by  Johnson  at  the 
inquest  was  considered  conclusiye 
by  the  somewhat  incompetent  jury, 
summoned  hastily  to  attend  at  the 
Priory. 

The  hours  of  fiery  trial,  which  the 
crime  of  one  wretched  man  had 
brought  to  two  faithful  hearts,  had 
purified  and  eleyated  both.    Ella's 

groud  and   rebellious    heart    had 
umiliated  itself  in  the  supi)06ed 
guilt  of  one  in  whom  her  yery  eziat- 
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ence  ^ras  merged  and  blended ;  and 
to  Ernest,  the  reynlsion  of  feeling  of 
knowing  his  intended  biide,  not  only 
innocent  of  crime,  but  pure  and 
spotless  as  a  saint,  formed  the  basis 
of  loTe  stronger  than  death,  and 
made  him  an  eager  participator  in 
the  wish  expressed  by  Ella,  to  de- 


Toie  a  large  portion  of  her  boundless 
wealth  to  charity  and  good  works, 
so  that  in  the  whole  country  side 
there  is  no  name  held  in  more  reve- 
lenoe,  or  spoken  of  with  more  affec- 
tion, than  that  of  the  once  proud, 
reserved,  and  little  understood 
Heiress  of  EUdngton. 


A  PHASE  OP  WOMAN  S  WOBK, 


THEUE  is  one  work  which  women 
do  for  all  but  exceptional  men, 
which  is  apt  to  be  undervalued  in 
after  life.  Of  the  mother's  work, 
and  the  wife's  work,  either  from 
natural  affection  or  conventional 
acquiescence,  we  speak  seriously 
and  gratefidly,  but  the  link  which 
joined  the  two,  and  without  which 
the  mother's  work  would  have  been 
in  a  certain  degree  sterile,  and  the 
wife's  could  hardly  have  been 
wrought,  we  pass  over  with  a  notice 
which  is  half  contemptuous,  though 
seldom  unkind. 

Now,  without  exacting  too  serious 
a  cast  of  countenance,  rather  in« 
viting  a  smile,  and  not  forbidding 
even  a  dash  of  banter,  we  would 
bid  you  just  think  what  you  owe 
to  your  first  love.  A  good  many 
Tery  pleasurable  hours,  you  will 
say,  and  perhaps  as  many  which  at 
the  time  seemed  very  wretched; 
the  inspiration  of  a  few  rhymes 
which  you  would  now  think  very 
silly,  if  you  had  not  long  since  for- 
gotten all  about  them;  the  ex^n- 
diture  of  a  vast  amount  of  precious 
time  upon  a  personal  appearance 
which  you  have  now  got  to  think 
somewhat  less  important,  and->well, 
very  little  else.  Tes,  dear  sir,  if 
you  be  human,  very  much  else. 
Of  course  we  are  assuming  that 
you  did  not  marry  your  first  love; 
If  you  did  that,  you  are  an  excep- 
tional, and,  not  improbably,  a  dis- 
appointed man,  with  whom  we 
have  nothing  more  to  do.  To 
another  we  say: — To  her  you  owe 
a  yery  essential  part  of  your  educa- 
tion and  development.  Who  was 
it  that  tided  you  over  the  horrible 
period    of    hobbydehoyhood,    and 


landed  yoa  homme/aitf  Who  ex- 
panded and  trained  all  yoxur  school- 
boy notions  of  gentiemanly  bearing 
and  honourable  feeling?  Who 
developed  those  delicate  perceptions 
of  fitness,  those  little  niceties  of 
appreciation,  which,  as  a  gentle- 
man, you  would  not  for  the  world 
be  witiiout?  Assuredly  your  mother 
laid  the  foundation  of  them,  and 
let  us  hope  that  your  wife  reaps  the 
fruits  of  them ;  but  your  first  love 
was  the  sun  that  expanded  and  gave 
them  an  impulse. 

Those  rhymes  you  used  to  write 
were  very  absurd,  unless  for  tiie 
purpose  which  they  fulfilled ;  they 
had  no  pretensions  to  be  poetiy, 
except  88  between  you  and  her; 
but  had  you  ever  before,  have  you 
ever  since,  done  so  much  with  equal 
singleness  of  motive— have  you  ever 
felt  devotion  as  real  and  as  disin- 
terested before  or  since?  Perhaps 
you  have— but  has  it  been  quite 
as  fresh  and  unspotted?  It  may 
have  been  more  vigorous  and  mature, 
it  may  have  been  quite  as  worthy, 
but  has  it  been  on  the  whole  quite 
as  beautiful? 

This,  however,  has  all  passed 
away — not  so  its  mark  upon  the 
character.  Tou  must  be  the  better 
for  having  once  tasted  what  was 
truly  good ;— the  more  refined,  for 
having  once  been  pervaded  by  an 
infiuence  so  refining; — more  deh- 
cate  in  your  perceptions  of  what 
causes  pain  and  pleasure  to  others, 
for  having  once  had  your  own 
susceptibihties  so  healthily  exer- 
cised, all  imseiaed,  as  they  then 
were,  by  contact  with  the  world. 
Verily  those  hours  were  not  wasted. 
Look  back  now,  and  try  whether 
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yoa  oaimot  reeoUeot  hsving  been 
oonseioaB,  with  a  Bcnrt  of  wonder, 
of  tiiie  chMgethftt  was  being  wionght 
in  yon.  Can  yon  not  remember  your 
own  enrprifle  and  delight  at  the  new 
and  wondiously-expaDded  conoep- 
tion  yon  saddenly  gained  of  samuch 
that  was  fresh,  aod  beautiful,  and 
noble? 

Looking  philosophically  at  all 
this,  we  shall  almost  be  inclined  to 
theorize  upon  '  calf-love,'  as  being  a 
provision  of  nature  for  perfecting 
the  development  of  one,  and  pei^ 
haps  (but  that  we  leave  to  feminine 
experience)  both  of  the  seziee. 

We  know  that  macriages  wfaieh 
■piing  oat  ci  these  first  loves  a«e 
rarely  haiq>y;  we  know,  too,  thai 
in  those  cases  where  the  man  seems 
to  have  lived  through  his  youth 
withoat  a  love,  the  maizied  life  is 
often  as  sovry  a  venture.  Would 
it  then  be  far  wrong  to  say,  that 
in  the  former  case,  the  mischief 
has  arisen  from  the  perversion  of 
what  should  have  bemi  a  preparar 
tory  training,  and  in  the  latter  from 
that  training  never  having  been 
gone  through?  The  &et  is,  that 
tiie  youth  needs  to  undergo  a  variety 
of  moulding  and  polishing  processes ; 
sondry  sharp  angles  have  to  be 
rounded  off— here  a  conceit  and 
there  an  absurdity  has  to  be  pared 
away — ^this  or  that  latent  point  of 
character  has  to  be  brought  out  or 
stengthened.  And  all  this  must 
be  done  while  the  creature's  ways 
and  teoodencies  are  in  a  plastic  state, 
before  crabbed  knote  have  formed 
themselves  in  his  charaoter,  while 
he  is  still  diffident,  and  still  sensi- 
tive  about  femininine  criticism.  If 
he  have  been  left  to  himself  at  this 
critical  period,  in  vain  thereafter 
may  the  poor  wife  toil  to  straighten 
out,  and  smooth,  and  polish,  all 
that  is  gnarled,  and  rough,  and 
uneven  in  his  ways.  Even  worse 
off  is  the  luckless  girl  who  hastily 
marries  an  untutored  lad  in  his  first 
love.  A  woman  will  bear  to  be 
ruled,  even  with  a  rigid  sceptre, 
but  from  a  sway  that  is  at  once 
wayward  and  feeble,  petulant  and 
overweening,  imperious  and  child* 
iah,  she  infallibly  revolts.  She  will 
begin  by  playing  with  it,  go  en  to 
lidieaie  i^  tben  to  despise  it,  and 


finally  she  will  eitiier  bveak  away 
fieom  it,  or  by  aco^ip  d'etat  sobveit  i^ 
and  install  tor  own  dominioa  in  ito 
place.  And  of  the  two  cienotwmeniB 
we  know  not  which  will  vondar  bar 
the  uKxe  wretched. 

Thus,  although  possibly  we  shall 
be  incurring  the  ecmtempC  and 
ire  of  some  very  worthy  young  men 
and  women  by  saying  so,  we  are 
not  indisposed  to  look  upon  first 
love  as  a  sort  of  preparatory  school 
for  the  matrimonial  college.  But 
we  would  not  stop  there,  nor  limit 
to  this  its  scope  and  influence. 
Ba&er  we  almost  rsvennee  it,  as 
that  which  gives  tono  and  warmii 
to  the  outset  of  life;  lighting  up 
the  heart  with  charity,  and  so  fitting 
it  to  go  f<Mrth  into  the  cold,  hard 
world  beft»e  it  It  is  weU  that  the 
lad's  nature  should  firat  feel  tfaa  in- 
fluenoe  of  the  principle  of  love; 
distrust  and  craft,  ooldkess  and  ill» 
will  press  about  it  soon  enough 
Let  it  first  have  a  glimpse  of  at 
least  the  dream  of  what  is  noble, 
and  beautiful,  and  pure,  before  it 
has  to  fiu»  the  reality  of  basenesB, 
and  degradation,  aiid  defocmity. 
Surely  it  will  then  the  less  easily 
become  infidel  as  to  the  existence  of 
good. 

It  would  be  a  curious  task  to 
trace  the  first  loves  of  great  men. 
Who  will  write  a  hook  a£>ut  them? 
Let  him  bring  to  the  wovk  a  pore 
heart  and  a  gentle  luiture,— one  apt 
to  discern  little  half«oono»U6d  love* 
linesses  of  soul.  A  woman  could 
not  do  it  She  would,  indeed,  be 
quick  to  appreciate  niceties  of  feel- 
ing and  emotion,  but  she  would  not 
grasp  the  subject : — first  love  is  not 
to  a  woman  what  it  is  to  a  man. 
How  of  the  first  loves  of  the  giants 
— of  the  men  of  iron  will  and  un- 
flinching nerve — of  the  cold  critical 
men  of  intellect— of  those  whow 
only  after  love  was  scicnoe,  or  state- 
craft, or  iKJetry,  or  war:— or  of  the 
gentie,  shy,  yet  noble  natures  whose 
inner  life  was  the  only  one  which 
they  truly  lived?  Then  the  poor 
erring  ones,  the  bad  plotting  oses, 
the  dark-dealing  ones,  did  they  once 
come  pure  to  worship  purity,  or 
did  they  soil  and  taint  even  thoaa 
bright  paths  with  ihm  iH  ? 

But  we  promised  that  yon  should 
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not  M^ra  to  pot  Oft  too  grarToa&oe 
if  yoa  would  listen;  let  ns  laugh, 
then,  only  let  it  not  be  cynically. 
Yoa  shall  not  ridicule  the  youth, 
for  he  is  in  earnest,  and  nothii^ 
that  is  honest  and  earnest  is  truly 
ridiculous.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  he  is  goMthe;  but  ^n,  a  while 
ago,  he  had  not  even  awo^  to  tiie 
self-consdousness  which  .is  as  yet 
his  stumbling^blodt,  but  winch  wiU 
before  long  gire  place  to  modest 
self-respect  To  you  he  may  appear 
insufferably  stupid,  beoause  ne  is 
wholly  absorbed  in  himself  and  her ; 
but  tiien  he  was  before  incapable 
of  being  absorbed  in  anything,  he 
had  hardly  known  a  feeling  so  deep 
that  half  an  hour  among  his  ecMn- 
rades  would  not  hare  sufficed  to 
effisu^  it.  Nor  are  the  time-  and 
energy  all  wasted.  He  is  insensibly 
gaining  tact  and  manner  which  no 
amount  of  study  or  exertion  could 
procure  him :  and,  if  she  be  what 
true  English  maidens  are  wont  to 
be,  he  will  not  dare  to  come  before 
her  a  fainSant ;  he  will  dream,  but 
he  will  work  too,  and  perhaps,  as 
they  say  it  is  with  the  somnambulists, 
he  will  work  harder  in  his  dreams 
than  when  the  awakening  comes; 
the  love  throws  a  halo  round  the  toil, 
and  turns  drudgery  into  a  triumph. 

In  other  ways  she  will  be  his 
good  angel.  With  her  he  will  not 
fear  the  bugbear  of  ridicule  for  an 
honest  sense  of  religion.  She  will 
help  hun  not  to  be  ashamed  to  be 
reverent,  and  that  requires  no  little 
courage  in  a  youth.  There  are 
very  few  lads  who,  with  the  eyes 
of  their  companions  upn  them, 
will  dare  simply  and  numbly  to 
kneel  down  and  take  a  real  part  in 
an  act  of  religious  worship.  Yet 
by  her  side  it  is  done  frankly  and 
natuially  enough;  and  somehow 
the  higher  blez^s  with  the  human 
love — ^an  ineflable  link  seems  to  join 
this  on  earth  to  that  in  heayeU'-the 
poetry  of  the  one  worship  strangely 
mingles  with  that  of  the  other,  and 
testifies  that  both  are  pure,  and — 
dare  we  say  it  ? — ^in  essence  one. 

It  is  not  every  girl  that  is  fitted 
to  be  and  to  do  all  this.  Thwe 
are  hundreds  of  welMooking  young 
w<Haen  who  have  never  been  first 
loves.  Well,  let  them  oonsc^  them- 


selves, tiiey  will  perhaps  the  60(»ef 
be  wives,  for  the  qualifications  of 
the  wife  and  the  Ic^e-love  are  li^ 
no  means  id^itical.  There  are  girls 
who  have  served  to  train  the  aspira- 
tions, and  to  form  tiie  characters,  of 
half  a  dozen  young  men  in  sno* 
C6Bsi(»i,  who  will  yet  probably  die 
old  maids.  But,  if  it  be  so,  they 
will  not  have  be^  useless  memben 
of  the  soeial  system.  Some  girls 
seem  never  to  have  a  lover  but  of 
this  class ;  they  will  begin  at  tbir* 
teen  and  go  on  to  thirty-five,  always 
vrith  some  youth  under  their  train- 
ing. We  tiiink  no  worse  of  them 
for  it;  there  is  very  little  gmle 
about  tiiem.  They  are  distinct  finna 
the  race  of  more  flirts  ix  coquettes; 
th^  are  a  much  more  estieaaMe, 
though  less  brilliant  set  Qf  lasses. 
Your  trained  belles  will  havenothmg 
to  say  to  overgrown  boys,  nor  do 
the  lads  much  affect  them;  they 
seldom  choose  a  girl  of  deeply- 
marked  character,  almost  never  one 
of  the  strong-minded  typa  They 
rather  cling  to  one  of  a  gentle  and 
somewhat  lymphatic  temperament, 
sufficiently  romantic,  but  romantic, 
BO  to  speak,  in  a  vague  and  un- 
TOaotical  way;  not  absolutely  bold, 
boldness  jars  with  the  refinement 
of  first  love ;  not  too  coy,  that  does 
not  suit  its  timidity.  Her  own 
spring  dreams  must  not  have  been 
laid  aside ;  she  must  have  a  touch 
of  enthusiasm  in  her  nature,  and  a 
still  unshaken  belief  in  the  power 
and  poetry  of  true  love.  She  may 
have  seen  the  last  of  her  teens,  and 
yet  not  have  lost  all  this;  it  is 
strange  how  long  certain  minds 
retain  this  tone  of  feeling.  It  comes 
to  them  in  their  spring-tide,  and 
they  preserve  its  dried  semblanoe 
when  its  season  is  long  past;  th^ 
seem  in  a  manner  to  conventionalise 
it,  and  so  it  lives  on  in  them,  not 
because  it  has  much  depth.  Per- 
haps,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  because 
their  impressions  are  so  vague  aad 
shadowy,  that  they  are  so  slowly 
dispelled,  and  so  long  in  changing 
their  cast:  there  is  nothing  tangible 
iae  sober  experience  and  hard  fecis 
to  sweep  away  or  to  transfoisi. 
Again  we  repeat  that  we  thii^  no 
ill  of  this  iype  of  women;  if  they 
were  not  in  the  main  guilelesB^  tfasy 
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oonld  not  fulfil  the  part  they  do: 
we  even  go  beyond  this  —  yes, 
seriously,  we  honour  them:  if 
their  sphere  has  not  all  the  dignity 
of  the  matron's,  it  is  one  of  yety 
disinterested  usefulness;  if  they  are 
not  in  wHl,  and  consciously,  self- 
sacrifioed  to  the  work,  they  are  so 
in  deed.  Very  little  reward  does  it 
bring  liiem  b^ond  the  hapxnness 
which  is  inseparable  firom  the  ex- 
perience of  some  Tery  guileless 
emotions,  and  the  barren,  though 
real  satisfaction  of  having  been  the 
object  of  some  very  pure,  and,  for 
the  time,  very  deep  affection:  the 
lads,  for  whom  they  have  done  so 
much,  will  rarely  appreciate,  or 
even  recognize  it  They  will  look 
back  upon  this  as  a  last  smd  pleasant 
episode  of  boyhood:  perhaps,  at 
tmies,  they  will  be  consciouB  of  a 


littJe  uneasy  fiseling  of  wishing— 
they  hardly  know  why— that  Maiy, 
or  Jane,  or  Katie,  were  married, 
but  that  is  all.  Nor  do  we  surmise 
that  the  girl  philosophizes  about  it 
much  more  deeply:  if,  after  aU, 
she  marries,  she  will  only  sonw- 
times  think  over  the  old  days  plea- 
sant!^, and  smile  sagely  to  remem- 
ber what  silly  childreia  they  two 
were;  and  if  chronic  spinsterhood 
come  upon  her,  we  cannot  expect 
more  tban  that  she  shotdd  not  grow 
querulous  and  ill-natured  when  she 
looks  back  fix>m  winter-tide  npcn 
those  days  of  spring,  whose  summer 
and  autumn  were  not 

Tet  our  impression  remains  the 
same — that  hers  has  not  been  Ihe 
most  nnworthy  phase  of  woman's 
work. 

J.H. 


ABOUT  FLOWERS  AND  TTTETK  FASHIONS— 

dltr  iotfr  $dD. 

<  Radiant  sister  of  the  day, 
Awake !  arise,  and  oome  away — 
To  the  wild  woods  and  the  plains ; 
To  the  pools  where  winter  rains 
Image  all  their  roof  of  leaves ; 
Where  the  pine  its  garland  weaves 
Of  sapless  green  and  ivy  dnn. 
Round  stems  that  never  kiss  the  sun. 
Where  the  lawns  and  pastimes  be 
And  the  sand-hills  of  die  sea  ; 
Where  the  melting  hoar-frost  wets 
The  daisy-star  that  never  sets  \ 
And  wind-flowers  and  violets. 
Which  yet  join  not  soent  to  hue. 
Crown  the  pale  year  weak  and  new.' 


WHY  do  spring  breezes  bring 
with  them  such  fragrant 
freights  of  flowers  ?  Why  do  we  all 
beg^  with  the  first  days  of  spriog 
to  cherish  them  ?  I  wonder  if  it  is 
that  we  all  in  our  hearts  are  half 
children.  The  delight  has  scarce  yet 
died  ont,  wherewi&  we  hailed  the 
larch-bnds ;  the  joyons  shont  stUl 
lives  that  told  of  the  cuckoo's  song. 
Where  is  it  that  one  reads  of  the 
spring  that  comes  always  new  ?  No 
matter  how  gray  the  old  earth,  the 
blnsh  of  the  flowers  blooms  over  it ; 
the  dried-np  branches  blossom  into 


garlands  and  wreaths  of  May;  the 
clematis  hangs  on  the  hedge,  and 
the '  musk '  of  the  roses  is  blown ;  the 
copses  light  np  with  primroses,  and 
in  cowshps  we  tell  tne  spots;  the 
bluebells  seem  as  the  sky  npbreaking 
through  the  turf;  and  once  again 
the  old  world  is  arrayed  in  her  new 
spring  robes. 

Easter  well  comes  in  spring— typo 
of  one  spring  made  lasting,  when  aU 
the  springs  are  oyer. 

What  days  of  joy  spring  recaUs ! 
it  is  a  new  pleasure  that  comes  each 
year  new  to  all.   fiyen  into  the  town 
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a  breath  of  the  spring  will  blow, 
seeming  to  town  sojourners  as  a  gale 
from  a  land  tea  off,  that  comes  all 
iiower-laden  across  the  sea  so  fiu: — 
tiiat  early  morning  fragrance  of 

*  Headowv  In  the  street.' 

There  is  something  yery  pleasant 
in  the  scent  of  nnseen  flowers.  How 
often  in  ooimtry  drives  do  we  long 
to  stop  the  caniage  and  explore  for 
onrselres  the  hedges  from  whence 
oome  tiiose  wafts  of  scent !  Children 
who  'know  of  fields'  in  which  the 
banks  are  yiolets,  really  become  quite 
restless  with  the  craving  to  peep 
through  hedges:  to  me  it  was  the 
one  drawback  in  many  a  pleasant 
drive;  we  could  not  even  stop  to 
gather  each  cluster  we  saw.  Such 
are  among  the  gneSa  which  se^n  to 
be  pleasant  troubles. 

My  first  work  to-day,  however, 
must  be  of  a  business  natnra 

Fires  are  nearly  over :  our  rooms 
wear  their  summer  dress :  we  turn 
to  the  grate  for  old  habit  sake,  and 
cold  steel 'and  gUt  scraps  meet  our 
eyes.  We  think  of  old  fragrant 
'  beau-pots,' and  of  branches  of  sweet 
gay  lilac— we  long  for  the  fringe  of 
kbumums — for  the  bright  pearly 
buds  of  the  may.. 

And  old  fieishions  are  coming  in 
again,  improved  and  refreshed  by 
long  rest  I  shall  ask  no  forgiveness 
for  writing  such  'upholstery' — the 
upholstery  of  the  spring  woods, 
when  they  dress  the  land  in  tapestry. 

We  suppose  a  wide  marble  slab  in 
its  proper  place  as  a  chinmeypiece. 
The  vases  and  pretty  omamento  are 
arranged  thereupon  as  usual,  or  the 
broad  velvet-hung  slab  is  &ced  with 
its  needlework  scroll,  centred,  per- 
haps, with  the  arms  or  with  the  em- 
broidered crest  or  coronet  of  the 
owner.  In  place  of  a  useless  fender 
we  have  a  fight,  graceful  basket — 
wicker-work  gilt  answers  best— and 
these  can  be  obtained  very  well  at 
Luff's,  in  Elizabeth  Street,  Eaton 
Square.  The  basket  should  be  rather 
fenderiih,  and  yet  5e  a  basket  too. 
A  zinc  or  tin  tray  is  usefcd,  made  to 
fit  the  said  basket  The  ends  of  the 
basket  may  rise  shghtly— the  centre 
should  be  quite  low;  tiioughitmay 
rise  a  littie  in  a  light,  flower-decked 
cxmament    The  space  filled  by  the 


stove  is  fitted  with  a  square  of  look- 
ing-glass, to  which  the  marble  chim- 
neypiece  forms  a  far  heiier.  setting 
than  gilding.  An  old  black  carved 
oak  chinmeypiece  would  be  still  of 
all  things  most  perfect,  with  an  ap- 
propriate fender  of  carved  bla^ 
wood  to  match  it 

This '  fender-basket '  has  now  to  be 
fiUed  with  flowers  and  moss.  The 
group  is  itself  reflected  in  the  mirror 
that  forms  the  back,  giving  us  iJl 
the  charm  of  a  cool  and  wataqr 
image. 

The  mass  is  to  be  deftly  arranged, 
to  form  a  soft  swelling  bank,  rising 
very  gradually  (which  is  for  the  con- 
venience of  covering  larger  flower- 
pote).*  Either  a  mere  heap  of  moss 
or  a  mass  of  sand  or  cocoa  fibre 
should  be  used  to  surround  the  pots, 
and  to  support  the  surface  of  mosi^ 
The  exquisite  English  hypnum  will 
here  keep  green  many  weeks,  with 
ite  little  tree-like  branches;  or  the 
common  toothed  moss  or  lycopod 
will  grow  happily  all  about  it  I 
never  had  this  more  thriving  than 
growing  with  dead  moss  beneath  it ' 

An  arum  is  of  all  flowers  one  of 
the  best  for  this  place.  Stehding  in 
the  centre,  it  is  most  truly  beautSuL 
A  little  palm-tree  might  thrive  there. 
The  Ch£Bmerops  humilis,  or  a  large 
Lycastcwotdd  keep  up  a  watery  de- 
lusion with  ite  wide-arching,  sedge- 
like leaves.  The  idn  limngs,  or 
'saucers/  provide  for  the  needful 
well  watermg. 

The  exquisite  acacias,  with  their 
gay  and  often  sweet  blossoms,  are  re- 
markably well  placed  here ;  A.  Ibrum- 
mondi,  and  A.  armate,  with  their 
pretty  graceful  yellow  flowers ;  and 
the  beautiful  A.  longifolia,  with  ite 
balls  of  perfumy  pink. 

Boses  do  well  here,  for  the  few 
days  th^  keep  in  blossom;  and  ge- 
raniums also  look  brilliant,  and  last 
very  fiiirly  for  them.  They  idiould 
always  be,  if  posEdble,  put  to  stand 
out  of  doors  in  the  night  during  the 
hot  summer  months. 

Large  ferns,  too,  are  exquisite.  I 
have  had  th^  sometimes  trained 
up  in  a  kind  of  pyramid,  on  all  sides 
of  which  the  most  beautiful  fronds 
were  waving.  Two  such  ferns,  an 
arum,  an  acada,  and  some  roseSa 

*  See  the  lUnstntion  on  p.  449. 
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vonld  mtke  fhe  most  dftfinling 
flower-groap  to  fill  up  our  empty 
hewtfa.  And  so  they  fill  it  guly  till 
ire  ourselves  desert  it— wandering 
Hbj  sway  in  aearoh  of  move  disimt 
pleanuras. 

Wandering  flower4iiintua^  is  only 
too  delightfal,  be  it  in  English  lanes 
or  in  the  far  eastern  forests,  or, 
again,  in  Mexico,  and  amcBigst  tile 
West  Indian  bii^tnesses. 

In  Algeria,  again,  things  tarn  np 
ciiazBiing  to  Englieii  eyes;  carpet- 
ings  of  scillas — which  yet  may  scaxoe 
equal  onr  blnebelis—gigantic  seillas, 
too,  that  measure  some  se^an  feet 
The  old  wells,  too,  aie  beantsfnl, 
aiaBaoD  of  maiden  hair,  great  clamps 
and  plumes  of  fcam,  feathering  all  the 
aides  in  the  softest,  riohest,  emerald- 
like  gieen.  The  growtii  of  many 
'kng  years  has  heaped  np  decayed 
d^  leaf  stalks,  from  which  the 
yoong  fronds  efprirg  again ;  and  for 
packing  roots  and  seeds  prepared 
mr  a  kmg  voyage,  it  is  said  that  thos 
sort  of  fern  stalk  is  wvHiderftiUy 
good  and  naefdl.  It  is  so  dry  and 
Sght,  and  like  the  finest  horsehair. 

Groat  plmnes  of  this  fern  in 
badEets  are  amongst  the  most  really 
beantifol  of  'all  plant  deo(»ations ; 
and  many  and  many  a  teav^ler  has 
wo^  ferns  witii  stories  attaehed, 
maybe  of  the  Ajgerine  wells,  may- 
be of  the  Boman  foontains,  perhaps 
0f  Italian  lakes,  perhaps  of  the 
BevQoshire  clifis. 

These  ferns  are  not  hard  to  grow. 
iPerhaps  of  all  planes  best,  th^ 
tiniYe  m  a  moist  ▼inery,<well  shaded 
beneath  the  lea^res-^baskets  of  them 
hanging  in  any  place  airy  and 
Tapoioy.  For  them  there  is  nothing 
prettier  than  rough,  finame-like, 
brown  hanging  baskets.  Th^ycteep 
oilt  between tiaebars, and  the  dark 
woody  l»own  colour  suits  tton 
welL  Dusting  with  dust  <f  water  in 
tiie  diady  time  of  the  day,  pkmffing 
iheir  baiadEetB  weekly  in  a  pail  <rf 
water,  keeping  them  out  of  sunlig^ 
and  out  of  dry,  heated  rooms-— these 
are  tiie  few  simple  rules  for  giowing 
iiMse  beauties  diarmingly. 

l%e  baskets  I  mean  are  made  of 
imitation  woods,  looking  like  Jigfat 
blown  frames:  they  form  the  most 
ehanningflowerwraft.  I  bought  mine 
at  Hooper's,  a  shop  in  Govort  Gar- 


den; andoneeandBielyfiiidapiret- 
tier  or  m(He  inezpensiTe  group  than 
is  contained  in  this  little  square 
basket,  when  SDOwdrope  and  Van 
Thol  tulips  give  place  to  feraa  and 
lobelias. 

To  arrange  these  baskets  perfectly, 
a  layer  of  ehaarooal  m  small  pie(%« 
should  be  first  used,  the  hole  at  the 
bottom  bemg  careftiUy  stopped  with 
a  cork.  On  an  inch  of  charaoal  a 
layer  of  moss  may  be  laid,  sphagDum 
po^aps  answering  best  This  moss 
diould  be  brown  and  dead.  A  layer 
of  soil  comes  neoct  But  I  think  that 
nest  amateur  workers  will  find  that 
an  equal  mixture  of  oocoaretose  and 
silver-sand  will  form  liie  best  and 
most  handy  compost  The  refuse  is 
supplied  in  bags,  feom  the  ooooa- 
flbco  manufeotory  at  Ktugstun-on- 
Tbames.  Two  <»  three  ahiUings' 
wortiki  will  be  a  supfdy  for  a  twelve- 
month. When  this  rofose  is  used, 
no  soil  at  ail  is  required ;  and  for 
plants  in  rooms  it  is  peculiariy  suit- 
ed, as  it  never  is  apt  to  have  isFectB 
in  it  A  jdant  of  maiden-hair  fern, 
or  Adiantnm  ouneatum,  or  A.  fotmo- 
sum,  will  tloive  thus  most  beauti- 
fully. The  little  blue  lobelia  will 
creep  out  through  the  open  aides, 
or  tiiunbergias  on  manrandyaa  will 
make  a  bright  mass  of  blossom. 

Theexquisitewild  wood*aKrel  does 
well  also  in  «udi  baakets;  and  one 
of  the  prettiest  creeping  plants  is  the 
Httie  pinky-mauve  convolvulus  ar- 
vensis,  whieh  grows  in  every  hedge- 
row, with  its  little  stav-oontied  bloe- 
soms. 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  gather 
such  traces  of  all  our  wanderings. 
The  cause  of  most  people'a  .Mluxe  is 
either  that  seeds  are  not  dried^and 
tiien,  enokMed  in  eloae  eases,  they 
genninale  car  decay  even'intheir  own 
moistnie,  which,  of  ooorse,  finds  no 
outlet— or  dae  in  c/aBtveyiog  iriantB 
it  is  fer  too  much  the  feshion  to 
pack  tiiem  upcmoe  fer  all,  and  never 
to  refresh  them  afterwards  on  the 
journey.  A  great  trunk  full  of  rare 
ferns  capne  to  sudi  grief  just  lately : 
and  yet  a  flat  tin  box,  whioh,  when 
not  in  use,  might  be  made  merely  to 
fit,  lid  and  box  in  eaoh  other,  or  a 
few  soft  bi^of  oiled  si&,  hung  up 
till  all  unpleasafltrtDess  of  'chemistB' 
aiiopa '  iiad  leA  them,  irouM  ooniain 
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and  eoclooe  the  plants,  and  bring 
them  home  quite  triumphaiitJy.  I 
have  had  roots  brought  thus  for 
days  in  good  preservatioin^aiMJ,  when 
not  in  use,  the  begs  will  told  iu  any- 
where. Then  for  feeds  on  a  long 
'^yage,  the  best  plan  is  said  to  be 
fitorijig  them  in  bags  hmig  up  in 
cabins.  There  is  gaibtant  dry  mr  for 
them  thus,  and  tli^y  grow  to  perfeo- 
tion.  Only  great  seeds,  Uke  acv>ni89 
will  not  bear  too  uiuoh  dryiug,  and 
I  well  remember  hearing  of  tiie 
efforts  made  at  first  to  bring  o\e£ 
the  seeds  of  the  great  Araucarian 
pine,  which  only  at  last  arrived  safe 
packed  in  a  box  of  sand. 

The  very  spongy  plants  are  really 
those  tliat  will  best  bear  packing; 
they  carry  about  with  them  such  an 
immense  suj^ly  of  moisture.  Ferns 
I  should  Uke  to  try  made  up  in  a 
small  ball  of  wet  clay ;  the  ouieide 
would  harden,  and,  I  think,  preserve 
the  hair  roots. 

Another  hint  to  be  given,  for  the 
time  when  tmnsf^anting  is  going  on 
— as  somehow  or  other  it  does  al- 
ways go  on  iu  summer — ^is,  if  a  plant 
is  diiMl  up,  we  must  not  begin  by 
soaking  i^s  poor  unfortunate  ro«>t8. 
The  moisture,  almost  imperceptible 
to  US,  in  tlie  soil,  is  itself  most 
likely  at  first  enou^  for  the  thirsty 
roots.  The  soil  being  rather  warm 
is  the  greatest  help  to  such  a  plant, 
and  the  atmosphctte  round  the  leaves 
ahonki  be  moist  and  vapoury. 
Sponging  would  do  much  goiid,  and  ' 
I  ha0t  heard  of  people  giving  the 
plant  smelling  salta— taking  out  the 
Btopper  for  the  plants  to  inhale  the 
vapour.  Some  plants  do  really  too 
seem  to  be  improved  by  it,  but  it  is 
hacd  to  say  wl^ther  the  cure  is  due 
to  saks  or  to  mare  moist  air.  Warmth 
is  a  gfeat  thing,  because  it  seems  to 
stimulaie  and  rouse  the  roots  to 
action,  when  tiiey  appear,  as  it  were, 
asleep ;  and  perhaps  for  this  reason 
it  is  that  a  mild,  soft  hotbed  often 
seems  to  work  snoh  wonders  iu 
bringing  a  plant  to  life. 

MJany  m.iHt  pleasant  diaries  might 
thus  be  k^  with  our  plants  — 
perhaps  I  should  rather  say  sketch- 
books, for  they  doso  reproduce  scenes. 
Who  does  mii  know  how  instautiy  a 
waftof  a  scent  brings  its  train?  We 
stand  onoe  more  on  some  lawn,  and 


the  low  ereeping  thyme  is  ftagxant 
in  the  warmth  of  the  evening  sun- 
old  faces  rise  up,  and  voices,  and 
almost  words.  We  see  the  little 
flower,  with  its  low,  creeping  stalli^ 
nestling  down  so  closely  to  cling  to 
the  steep  hill  side,  and  with  that 
most  Kubtile  perfume  that  belongs  to 
the  mountain  flowers,  keen  and  ^uro- 
matic,  and  yet  as  clear  and  dehcate 
as  the  sound  of  a  well-toned  voice. 
What  worlds  of  association  there  are 
in  fiimiliar  soeots  and  soundsl 

Who  does  not  seem  to  hear  the 
sound  of  the  choking  latch?-- the 
wind  that  moans  in  the  corridor  ? — 
the  step  of  the  stairs  that  creak? — 
the  tick  of  the  clock,  that  seems 
stopping,  as  if  it  were  loth  to  strike  ? 

One  does  not  so  often  know  birds' 
songs,  unless  it  be  the  wood  pigeon's, 
with  its  low  monotonous  note,  or  the 
caw  of  the  building  rook,  or  the  hoot 
of  the  wakeful  owl.  But  who  on 
the  shore  has  not  listened  to  the 
scream  of  the  hoarse  sea-gull?  and 
dnamed,  in  the  noise  and  the  rush, 
as  the  tides  run  up  the  beach  and 
foam  down  again  on  the  shingles. 
The  call  of  the  sea  before  a  storm, 
tl  le  clear  noise  of  distant  waters — they 
all  seem  so  familiar  that  the  very 
name  of  a  weir  brings  back  often 
its  far-off  sound ;  as  the  tinkle  of 
bt)lla  brings  back  the  old  and  now 
passed  night-waggons,  which  still 
were  lingmog  on  but  a  few  years 
back  in  England,  sounding  so 
stxangely  pleainnt  in  the  dim,  cold, 
winter  starlight  Strange,  and 
quaint,  and  dream -like  was  the 
muttic  of  those  slow  teams,  with 
their  jangling  di&tant  bells.  To  us 
it  still  seems  almost  as  real  as  when 
we  half  dreamt  it  then.  And  so 
as  we  muse,  ever  and  anon,  uprise 
Teiinysim's  wistful  lines,  wil^  their 
loeakir-hke  cadence — 

•Siwk.braik,  break 

On  Uie  C(dd  tpa^  lodn,  oh  Soil 
Aiid  1  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 
The  thoui^ta  thai  arise  In  me ! 

Everylx)dy  must  have  so  many 
dim  past-shadowings,  thmgs  that 
bare  gathered  poe^  out  of  their 
very  vagueness. 

Something  thatonce  has  happened, 
and  that  one  always  looks  for  again. 
Ah  I  will  some  long  rolling  cycle  ever 
bring  all  the  old  delights  back  again? 
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Somediing  that  some  day  may  bap- 
pen  to  the  boy.and  almost  as  an  old 
gray  man  he  seems  to  look  for  it  still. 

Theie  is  that  natoral  stoiy  of  the 
ever-ezpected  ship.  The  gun  that 
shonld  hail  her  adyent,  each  gon 
fired  brought  to  mind.  Surely  we 
do  contrive,  a  great  many  of  ns,  to 
bare  such  guns! 

'  Dear  sights  and  founds  then  are  to  me 
The  flnger-posts  of  memorj. 
That  stir  mj  hearts  blood  fu  beloiw 
Its  sbori-llved  waves  of  Joy  and  iroe.     . 

*  Earth's  stablest  thhigs  are  shadows ;    i 
And,  In  the  life  to  oome. 
Haply  some  chanoe-save4  trifle 
Kay  tell  of  this  old  home : 
Its  now  sometimes  we  seem  to  find. 
In  a  dark  crevioe  of  the  mind. 
Some  relie  which  long  pondered  o'er. 
Hints  faintly  at  a  life  before.' 

4  The  American  writers  are  fall  of 
the  foot&Us  of  daily  life— those  little 
traits  that  linger  where  time  still 
paces  slowly. 

One  fiemdes  that  one  has  known 
the  Tery  scenes  described ;  and  so  we 
seem  to  hear  'the  crealong  of  the 
woodHsleds;  bringing  their  loads  of 
oak  and  'v^eJnat  from  the  country,  as 
the  slow  swinging  oxen  trailed  tiiem 
over  the  compliuning  snow^in  the 
cold  brown  momjng  light  Lying 
in  bed  and  listening  to  their  dreary 
music,  had  (so  it  is  said)  a  pleasure 
in  it  akin  to  that  which  Lncretius 
describes  in  witnessing  a  ship  toiling 
through  the  waves  while  we  sit  at 
ease  on  the  shore.' 

The  creak  of  the  garden  well,  tiie 
turning  the  disused  handle,  the 
splash  of  the  cold  water,  the  swing  of 
the  well-filled  bucket— what  moss- 
grown  gardens  they. call  back!  what 
boards,  with  much  insecurity!  what 
grey,  tall  sun-dials,  standing,  re- 
proving the  world  with  dignity — 
'  Quand  je  ne  vois  pas  clair  je  me 
tais' — and  how  little  it  sees  it  done 
elsewhere  I  Surely  such  a  sun-dial 
should  be  Dr.  Oolenso's  monument 
Associations,  for  the  most  part, 
must  grow  np  in  quiet  lives:  and 
th^y  must,  perhaps,  begm  mostly  in 
very  early  days.  One  wonders  if 
those  half-dzeams,  those  glimpses  of 
past  eadstence,  redly  may  sometimes 
come  out  of  childish  fidry  castles. 
Surely  there  is  nothing  that  makes 
such-poetry  as  nse--gatnering  round 
it  so  mnch  of  all  the  thoughts  that 


are  poetry.  As  Australian  anthoTB 
rise  up,  we  shaU  come  to  more 
southern  imagery.  The  Southern 
Gross  will  oome  in  to  fill  the  place  of 
the  Bear ;  the  trees,  with  their  fold- 
ing leaves,  will  gather  round  them 
stories.  The  flowers  that  start  np 
wonderftdly  after  one  night  of  rain ; 
the  flame-coloured  orchid  masses; 
.the  wonderM  strange  new  hfe; 
with  age,  these  will  gather  round 
them  the  poetry  of  thought  They 
will  link  themselves  all  to  us  by  the 
words  that  th^  will  inspira 

And  as  we  get  too  highly  civilized, 
new  hinds  will  be  rising,  out  there, 
keeping  np  ever  for  us  the  old 
fismoiliar  ways ;  for  nowhere  do  old- 
world  ways,  customs,  words,  and 
phrases  linger,  as  in  America  and  in 
the  English  colonies.  From  the  dry, 
sandy  plains  of  Australia,  where  the 
grass  grows  only  in  tufts,  and  where, 
when  we  picture  smooth  turf  downs, 
is  but  an  untidy  rough  plain  -  where 
heaths  grow  wild  on  the  hills,  and 
brooms  and  genistae  flourish,  plea- 
sant to  those  English  who  are  proud 
of  Flantagenet  days ;  from  the  shade- 
less  woods,  where  leaves  grow  all 
aslant,  and  refrise  that  shelter  the 
traveller  wants  so  mnch,  and  where, 
even  thus,  their  wei^^t  brings  them 
crashing  down  in  the  rains,  we  may 
1)888  to  the  &r  east  islands,  and  see 
their  webs  of  flowers.  The  splendH 
and  dazzling  orchids,  the  really 
glorious  climbers;  the  groves  and 
the  woods  of  spice  trees,  with  dark 
leaves  and  scarlet  frnit;  the  Hima- 
layan range,  too,  with  its  welcome 
alpine  growth,  its  beautifrd  oaks  and 
walnuts  mingled  with  pines  and 
chestnuts  and  all  our  own  shady 
trees.  Its  little  Potontilla— another 
'tender  Bedouin' — its  dense  clouds 
of  flowers  that  purple  the  hill  sides ; 
the  glowing,  radiant  blossoms  that 
hang  heavily  on  the  plains. 

It*is  a  wonderful  ieeling,  the  soli- 
tude of  those  regions.  A  friend  of 
mine  was  traveling  at  one  time 
amongst  these  hills,  with  only  na- 
tive servants,  making  explorations. 
The  exceeding  solitude  and  tiie 
vastness  of  them  appeared  to  be 
crushing.  If  things  had  been  but 
smaUer,  it  would  have  been  less 
overwhelming;  but  to  see  those 
mighty  flowers  swinging,  lamp«]ike. 


bigh  up  in  treeft— liigb  up,  and 
doet  unattainable,  as  they  toweied 
in  avfol  forests— to  trend  upoti  the 
Bol  that  hiuKUeds  ol  jeam  piled 
Dp,  and  to  see  the  nnfrightened 
tuds,  to  whom  men  were  not  ;et 
known  as  enemies— it  all  must  have 
had  An  influence  of  the  most  weirdly 
eort  The  tiny  and  fragile  hunpa 
Sowing  nightly  down  the  Gai^ieB;^ 
the  little  hly  lafts  there  aeem  to 
haTO,  at   least,  abondant    poetry 


lonad  tbem— embleoDt  aa  Uiej  are 
of  life — bnt  mimang  the  gnidng 
WiU  — noh  little  fragile  Tanda 
i^ch  mortals  eaet  thiu  tt>  aea. 

This  in  the  easton  bcmispbere; 
but  DOW  we  will  loc^  at  the  weatara. 
Along  the  braad  golf  of  Mexico 
sttetdwa  a  zone  of  lowlands.    Kia- 


tropio  bean^  glow  with  thaii  tbon- 
■and  flowers.*    Bmnchea  of  itately 


fraeet-trees  an  fMtooned  with  oliu- 
teriDg  Tinea  of  the  poiple  grape, 
oiHiTtdTnli,  and  flowers  <^  the  moat 
fadlliant  dyea.  The  nndeiKTOwth 
is  of  aloes,  matted  with  wild  roses, 
which  mi^ea  imperviona  thii^te 
twibiing  with  honeysacklee. 

In  this  garden  m  buds  and  bloe- 
soms  a  thousand  birds  are  fintteiing, 
pairota   and   gay  batterSies  wiUi 

VOL.  m.— MO.  Y. 


wingB  that  memble  flowerg,  so 
goMeons  are  their  hues.  Song- 
Hnu,  eoarlet  oardinals,  and  modk- 
ing  biida'  litjoid  notes  seem  to  M 
tiie  forest  with  ringing  and  joyous 
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About  Fhwen  and  AetV  Fiuhwru 


*  bzeak  up,  and  of  how,  when  the 
anow  melts  off,  the  spring  flowers 
start  into  blossom,  waiting  all 
blanched  and  white  till  their  icj 
covering  fietUs  off,  then  most  quickly 
decked  in  all  their  own  summary 
hnes. 

On  the  wide  southern  Llanos  a 
different  scene  takes  place.  The 
stars  that  hare  shone  so  brightly  at 
last  begin  to  grow  dim,  and  the 
brilliant  blue  of  the  sky  assumesa 
more  heavy  tint  The  beautiful 
Southern  Gross  becomes  quite,  at 
last,  cloud-bidden,  and  the  rains' 
and  the  lightnings  burst  over  the 
parched-up  plains.  Hard  and  dry 
as  they  are,  the  waters  form  sheets 
upon  them,  and  scarcely  has  the 
rain  ceased  when  the  sleeping  earth 
awakens. 

'The  dull,  tawny  Bur£EU»  of  the 
parched  savannah  changes,  as  if  by 
magic,  into  a  carpet  of  liveliest 
green,  enamelled  with  thousands  of 
flowers  of  every  colour  and  tint' 
In  the  light  of  the  early  day  the 
acacias  expand  their  fair  leaflets, 
and  the  nronds  of  the  Mauritias 
sprout  forth  into  fresh  green  leaf. 
But  *  on  the  border  of  swamps'  the 
hard-baked  clay  upheaves  itself,  and 
from  the  tomb  where  he  lay  im- 
bedded a  gigantic  snake  uprises,  or 
possibly  a  huge  crocodile.  Gigan- 
tic ants  appear,  mosquitoes,  and  all 
the  sand-flies;  rattlesnakes  creep 
into  life,  and  form  a  dark  side  to 
the  picture  that  'The  Tropical 
World '  unfolds  to  ua 

The  Llanos,  however,  are  never 
seen  more  beautiful  than  at  the  end 
of  ihe  rainy  season,  before  the  sun 
has  absorbed  the  moisture  of  the 
soil.  Then  every  plant  is  robed 
with  the  freshest  green :  an  agree- 
able breeze,  cooled  by  the  evaporat- 
ing waters,  undulat^  over  the  sea 
of  grasses,  and  at  night  a  host  of 
stars  shines  mildly  upon  the  fra- 
grant savannah,  or.  the  silvery 
moonbeam  trembles  on  its  surfietce. 
There,  on  the  margin  of  the  primi- 
tive forest,  girt  with  colossal  cac- 
tuses and  with  the  thick-leaved 
agaves,  groups  of  the  graoefril  Mau- 
ritia  rise  majestically  over  the 
plain:  there,  in  the  blue  distance, 
hangs  the  chain  of  snow-capped 
mountains. 


Perhaps,  indeed,  the  watery  world 
is  even  more  wonderful  than  the 
forest-land.  The  bays  and  lakes 
that  lie  calmly,  with  flowers  all 
glowing  over  them,  when  a  rise  of 
the  waters  submerges  whole  plains 
at  once. 

When  we  hear,  poetically,  of  the 
oasis  in  the  desert,  we  scarcely,  per- 
Jhaps,  call  to  mind  the  concomitants 
of  its  beauty. 

From  the  plains  of  the  Atlas 
water-shed  there  are  files  of  Arab 
horsemen  sent  rapidly  into  the 
mountains  as  soon  as  the  hills  are 
seen  to  assume  their  veil  of  mist: 
forming  a  chain  with  their  rifles, 
thev  announce  the  approach  of  the 
waters.  The  iidiabitants  of  tiie 
oasis  fly  to  take  up  their  tools.  The 
rush  of  the  waters  is  heard,  and  the 
village  is  changed  to  a  lake,  from 
which  the  green  tops  of  the  palm- 
trees  emerge  like  emerald  islands. 

Wondezfrd  is  the  luxuriance  left 
by  these  watery  visits.  Sunk  mostly 
into  slight  valleys,  these  oases  hold 
their  moisture.  The  orange  and 
the  apple-trees  flourish,  and  vines 
grow  fiom  palm  to  palm;  barley 
and  com  and  clover  grow  in  luxu- 
riant harvests;  and  the  villagers  on 
the  borders  refuse  to  let  their 
houses  encroach  a  single  inch  on 
land  that  is  thus  precious. 

To  those  who  have  been  interest- 
ed in  the  recent  flint  discoveries, 
mixed  up  as  they  seem  to  be  with 
traces  of  unknown  people — people 
who  on  Swiss  lakes,  and  permpe  in 
our  English  lowlands,  .  liv^  a 
strange  sort  of  floating  life  upon 
rafts  that  their  houses  stood  on,  and 
on  which  their  gardens  grew — to 
these  it  will  be  most  interesting  to 
read  of  the  Guaranas,  who,  in  the 
Orinoco,  lived  recently  in  some  such 
way  as  this.  Their  platforms  were 
laid  across  from  one  to  another 
pahn-tree ;  floors  of  moist  clay  were 
spread  on  them,  and  here  their  fires 
glowed,  sparkling  out  by  night 
amidst  the  dark  i)alm-tree  green, 
flashing  upon  the  waters  which 
flowed  so  often  below. 

Li  Mexico,  as  in  Europe,  these 
constructions  were  all  artificiaL 
Stakes  sometimes,  or  piles,  sup- 
ported the  watery  home ;  more  often 
trunks  of  trees  seemed  lashed  into 
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great  rafts,  bound  otbt  and  over 
'with  vickier-work,  and  oovered  with 
soil,  and  planted.  Moored  here  and 
there  on  the  lakes  a  Tillage  of  rafts 
might  lie  floating.  No  improbable 
thing  to  those  who  have  seen  the 
Canadian  wood-rafts,  or  to  those 
who  know  the  misery  of  dryness 
and  tropic  drought  In  such  a 
floating  garden  the  trees  and  plants 
oonld  .find  water;  and  yery  soon, 
indeed,  would  such  a  place  become 
shady  as  ;the  trees  spmng  up  into 
height,  and  the  young  plants  started 
to  life. 

Most  beautiful  are  the  gardens 
that  sometimes  hang  over  the 
streams;  strong,,  interlacing  roots 
forming  the  firmest  frontage ;  quan- 
tities of  rich  soil  washed  down  and 
left  by  the  rains;  perfect  groves  of 
flowers  formed  by  the  inladng  roots. 
The  mangroves  and  the  fig-trees 
have  often  increased  lands  thus; 
and  where  they  now  stand  oddly, 
growing  up  out  of  salt  sea  waves, 
perhax)s  one  day  a  few  years  hence 
flome  fertile  garden  will  blossom. 
They  are  at  once  the  defenders  and 
the  pioneers  of  new  lands. 

Dr.  Hartw^,  in  his  last  book, 
writes  much  of  the  river  scenery. 
The  Amazon  swelling  gradually 
along  its  colossal  length :  the  stream 
said  even  now  and  then  to  rise  to 
fifty  feet.  The  largest  forest-trees 
tremble  when  the  weight  of  the 
waters  press  on  them,  and  trunks 
that  are  floated  down  by  them  bear 
witness  to  their  force. 

Meanwhile  the  waters  stimulate 
vegetation.  Numberless  blossoms 
hxeak  from  the  luxuriant  foliage; 
and  while  the  turbid  waters  are 
playing .  round  the  trunks  of  the 
trees  thus  surrounded,  the  gayest 
flowers   are  still  enamelling  tiieir 

Seen  crowns,  converting  the  inun- 
ted  forest  into  an  enchanted  gar- 
den, reflecting  themselves  in  tho 
waters,  rocking  with  its  own  mo- 
tion. 

'The  magical  beauty  of  tropical 
Tegetation  reveals  itself  in  all  its 
glory  to  the  traveller  who  steers  his 
boat  through  the  solitude  of  these 
aquatic  mazes.  Here  the  forest 
forms  a  canopy  over  his  head ;  there 
it  opens,  allowing  the  sunshine  to 
disclose  the  secrets  of  the  wilder- 


ness; while  on  either  side  Hie  eye 
penetrates  through  beautiftd  vistas 
mto  the  depths  of  the  woods. 

Sometimes,  on  a  higher  spot  of 
ground,  a  clump  of  trees  forms  an 
island  worthy  of  Eden.  A  chaos  of 
bush-ropes  and  creepers  flings  its 
garlands  of  gay  flowers  over  ttie 
forest,  and  fllls  the  air  witii  the 
sweetest  odour.  Numerous  birds, 
partly  rivalling  in  beauty  of  colour 
the  passifloras  and  bignonias  of 
these  hanging  gardens,  animate  the 
banks  of  the  lagune,  while  gaudy 
macaws  are  perched  upon  the 
loftiest  trees,  and  perhaps  upon  the 
waters,  resembling  a  dark  log, 'an  ^ 
alligator  is  floating,  and  waiting  his' 
prey  of  fish. 

In  the  woods  and  plains  a  botanist 
may  work  happily.  Alas  for  him 
in  the  forest,  wnose  glories  are  in- 
accessible! The  flowers  of  the  lianas 
hang  in  far-distant  radiance;  tihe 
flexible,  yielding  creepers  are  hope- 
less to  climb  or  break  down.  Their 
interlacing  folds  form  no  ascending 
ladder;  nor  can  they,  be  torn 
asunder :  they  are  tough,  and 
strong,  and  cling  firmly.  Botanists 
look  with  envy  on  the  birds  that 
soar  happily  high,  looking  down 
upon  these  great  forests,  whose 
beauty  must  be  so  matchlesa  The 
gorgeous  flowers;  the  leaf-tints  of 
every  hue;  the  feathery  fronds  of 
the  palm-trees;  the  links  of  the 
beautiful  creepers ;  the  flowers  that 
start  from  the  roots;  the  silvery 
play  of  the  leaves  as  soft  breezes 
blow  upon  them ;  the  intense  mag- 
nolia fragrance;  the  air  that  is  ^1 
spice-laden ;  the  foot  that  treads  at 
each  step  on  fruits  shedding  cost- 
liest perfume.  Every  fresh  shower 
seems  to  bring  new  life,  and  to  deck 
the  woods  witii  new  beauty ;  and  in 
the  unceasing  change  is  an  unend- 
ing charm.  All  palm-grown  coun- 
tries must  almost  be  b^utif ul ;  the 
green  and  feathery  fronds  lend  such 
a  plumy  lightness,  and  with  their 
tall,  gracefcd  growth  they  give  the 
whole  scene  its  character. 

From  the  palm-trees  it  is  that 
the  Madeira  woods  borrow  that 
plume-like  beauty  from  which  the 
island  was  named;  those  soft  and 
delicate  traceries  shadowed '  upon 
the  blue  skies  with  such  dreamy^ 
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testing  flrfmetf  iKuMmg  Mq  tli9 
iofkaiT. 

PerhAps  yek  of  all  aoeiiM  tli# 
kiv«lieBt  in  when  iheae  tell  iMos 
hmg  over  oleMr  sdooOi  baj^B^  idm 
flowera  glance  back  agun  their 
bRfl^tnenes  from  ealm  laloea,  le* 
ealling  that  bay  of  beauty  of  whioh 
fibelkgr  aazig  onee:— 


■WtaiaUthft 


like  greon  w»tc«  on  Che  see^ 
Am  edll  aa  In  the  ettent  ~ 


ilkntdaep 


A.  fimMiMDt  oC  [ 

Which  In  the  duk  earth  I17, 
Mora  boondiaaB  than  the  darUi  afni^ 

And  pnrar  than  the  di^— 
In  which  the  lovely  foraate  grew 

A.8  In  the  npper  alr» 
More  pexfBct  both  hi  ahapa  and  ho* 

Ihan  anj  ^naading  there.' 


UNIVEBSTTY  BOAT.  BACES. 


FvrfO.  be  generally  allowed  that, 
fbr  thorough  satis&ctoriness  in 
all  its  bearings^  the  ei^ht-oazed 
boat  zaoe  between  the  UniTersities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ranks 
second  to  no  other  sporting  e-vent 
But  although,  for  conrenienoe,  the 
term  sporting  event  is  here  em* 
ployed,  any  one  unacquainted  with 
the  crews  must  not  suppose  tiiat 
they  are,  in  the  usual  acceptation 
of  uie  phrase,  '  sporting  men.*  Far 
from  li  'Sportsmen'  they  are  to 
the  backbone^  but  a  wideduference, 
we  know,  exists  between  the  two 
classes  of  individuals.  Th^  con* 
tend  for  no  prize  in  plate  or  money, 
but  solely  to  win  msh  honour  for 
their  Alma  Mater.  Least  of  all 
men  do  they  bet  upon  the  result. 
What  the  'Derb^'  is  to  the  horse- 
racing  world,  this  match  is  to  tiie 
boat-racing  world:  and  as,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  former,  it  is  now  as  con- 
Tentional  to  style  it '  the  blue  ribbon 
of  the  turf,'  as  it  is  to  perch  that 
hapless  New  Zealander  on  London 
Bridge  whenever  future  ages  are 
hinted  at;  so  it  maybe  said  that 
the  latter  is  a  trial  to  decide  for  the 
current  year  whether  the  light  or 
the  dark  shall  be  '  ^A^  blue  ribbon 
of  the  river.' 

While,  then,  the  twentieth  race 
IB  still  fresh  in  remembrance,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  briefly  naErate 
the  history  of  the  match  from  its 
establishment  to  the  present  time; 
and  to  touch  upon  the  method  in 
which  the  crews  are  fbrmed  and 
trained  at  head-nquarters.  Like 
every  other  highly-finished  produc- 
tion, a  really  first-rate  racing  crew 
is  the  zesult  of  great  labour— of  &r 


more  than  its  smooth  and  giacefol 
movements,  which  make  xowii^ 
appear  so  easy,  possibly  lead  the 
uninitiated  to  believe :  so  we  will  be 
sufficientiy  sanguine  to  suppose  that 
many  who  admire  effects  may  caie 
to  know  somethmg  about  causes. 

And  first  for  a  definition  of  iiie 
Universiiy  Boat  Bace. 

'  Bell's  Life  in  London,'  the  fcrath 
tain-head  of  printed  infevmatian  on 
such  matteors  (and  by  help  €i  wfaichy 
chiefly,  the  statistics  of  this  paper 
have  been  prepared),  declares  the 
University  match  to  be  'the  most 
solemn  and  important  event  that  is 
fadown  in  the  rowing  world.  Pro- 
perly so  called,  it  is  that  race  wMdi 
takes  place  over  the  London  coniBe. 
It  is  distinguished  from  aO  otfaezs^ 
such  as  tiiose  rowed  at  the  Henley 
and  Thames  Begattas  (attboog^ 
between  picked  crews  also  entitled 
to  wear  tne  coveted  badge),  more 
particularly  by  the  lengtn  of  tike 
course  and  the  individual  attentkm 
which  is  paid  to  the  formatkHi  of 
the  crews,  the  whole  energies  of  ttie 
Universities  being  directed  to  that 
alone;  whereas,  at  other  caaual 
meetings,  such  as  those  just  men- 
tioned, many  of  the  rowers  are  also 
engaged  in  other  matches/  and, 
moreover,  alter  all,  thoy  may  not 
have  the  race  to  themselves.  Sudh 
inddentsd  encounters  are  indeed 
great,  but  yet  not  the  greatest 
They  are  Isthmian,  not  Olympian. 
And,  by  the  wa^,  our  Olympian 
contests  on  the  Thames  show  one 
decided  improvement  upon  those 
held  of  old  on  the  plain  01  Eln — ^the 
ladies  are  not  forbidden  to  be  speo- 
tatozB.    We  not  only  allow  them 


UrnkmsUff  Boat  Baeet, 


to  send  chuiots,  bat  aie  ^road  if 
they  will  gnoe  fhose  chaxiotB,  or 
oome  anyhow,  so  that  they  fitTOor 
vs  with  their  prawDce— tvm,  gtio- 
cunque   tnodo,    rem — nuUaot   with 

The  Uhivebsitt  Matches  (proper)  sisce  thsib  Coxmeivceiiekt. 


pleMnt  looks,  deUg^UM  in  tho 
most  vneompiomiaiDg  partiawwhip, 
and '  bniTe  in  ribbona.' 

in  aooordanee  with  the  definilioiiy 
tiie  following  table 


Year. 

Plaoe. 

Winner.            Time. 

W00I7 

Z829 
Z836 

Z839 
Z840 
Z84Z 
Z842 

Z845 
Z846* 

1849 

l849t 

1852 

1854 
1856 

J857 
j8$8 

J859 

z86o 

z86i 
Z862 
Z863 

Henley  (2  m.  2  fiir.) 

Westminster  to  Putney  (5  m.  5  fl) 

Ditto               

Ditto              ..    ..'  ..    .. 

Ditto               

Ditto              

Putney  to  Mortlake  (4  m.  2  f.) 

Mortlake  to  Putney      

Putney  to  Mortlake      

Ditto               

Ditto              

Ditto              

Mortlake  to  Putney      

Putney  to  Mortlake      

Ditto              

Ditto               

Ditto               

Ditto               

Ditto              

Mortlake  to  Putney      

• 

Oxford   .. 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Csmbridge 
Cambridge 
Oxford    .. 

Cambridge 
Oambridge 
Oxfoid  .. 
Oxftra   .. 
Oxford   .. 
Cambridge 
Oxford  .. 
Oambridge 
Oxford  .. 
Cambridge 
Oxford  •• 
Oxford   .. 
Oxford  .. 

Z4m.  30  8. 
36  m.  .   .. 
31m.  .    .. 

29  m.  30  a. 

32  m.  30  8. 

30  m.  45  s. 
33  m.  30a. 
2zm.  58.. 
22  m.  .   •• 
Foul. 
3zm.  36  s. 

25  m.  29  8. 
25111.508. 

22  m.  50  s. 
2zm.  238. 

24  m.  30  8. 

26  m«  .    . . 

23  m.  278. 

24  m.  40  8. 
23  m.  5  8.  . 

Manylengtha, 
z  minute, 
z  min.  4<  sect, 
{rds  of  a  length, 
z  min.  4  sees. 
Z3  sees. 
30  sees. 
2  lengths. 
ManylsogtiM. 

77  mM. 
zz  strokes 
Half  a  length. 

35  8808. 
22  8eOB. 

Cambridge  sank, 
z  length. 
48  sees. 

30  8008. 
42  8008. 

*  This  was  the  fint  race  in  outrigged  eights.       f  ^  December,  inatead  of  Easter,  1850. 


Next,  briefly  to  note  any  oharao- 
lenstioB  oi  the  above  raeee. 

Bowing  had  been  a  fiiToarite 
amnaement  at  Oxford  for  aome  time 
befliMe  it  waa  adopted  at  Oambridge. 
The  firat  'eight'  waa  launched  on 
the  Cam  in  z836,  for  St.  John'a 
College :  it  oame  from  Eton.  Soon 
afterwards  the  eight-oared  races 
were  eatabUahed,  and  the  merits  of 
the  rowing  at  each  UniTendty  were 
first  teated  on  zoth  Jmie,  1829,  at 
Heoley-Km-Thamea,  OTer;a  conrae 
extending  from  a  cottage  above 
HamUedon  Look  to  the  Town 
Bridge.  Unfortnnately,  the  nainee 
of  the  winnera  have  nofc  been  pre- 
aenred,  bnt  Mr.  Holdsworth,  the 
Cambridge  bow,  baa  anpplied  the 
following  list  of  hia  erew  :^- 

st.    lb. 

I.  Holdiworth,  Trinity  ..    ..  zo    7 

3.  Bayford,  Trin.  Hall  ..    ..  zo    8 

3.  Warren,  Trinity zo  zo 

4.  Merirale,  St  John's  ..    ..  zi    o 

5.  Roupell,  Trin.  Hall    „    ..  zz    4 

6.  Thompson,  Jesus..    ..    ..  zz  zo 

7.  Selwyn,  St.  John's     ..    ..  zz  Z3 
Snow,  St.  John's  (stroke)  zz    4 

Heath,  Trinity  (ossl) 


One  of  the  eooditioiis  of  this  race 
was,  as  nsual,— no  fonUng  allowed. 
The  boats  touched  at  the  first  start, 
and  consequently  had  to  retom.  A 
second  time  they  sb'ghtly  touched ; 
Oxford  kept  rowing  on,  while  Cam- 
bridge appeared  for  the  moment  to 
deliberate  whether  they  should  re- 
turn, and  then  resumed  pulling. 
But  they  were  OTer^matchied  and 
beaten  by  several  lengths.  A  yast 
concourse  of  spectators  was  assem- 
bled, and  absurd  rumours  were  zifo 
that  the  race  was  for  500  or  zooo 
guineaa. 

The  reason  why  so  kmg  an  intn^ 
Tal  as  seven  years  elapsed  between 
the  first  and  aecond  racea  is  now 
involyed  in  much  obscurity.  It 
was  stated  at  Hie  lime  that  in  Z834 
the  Cantabs  wished  for  a  match, 
but  tibe  OxoDkns  rrfdsed  to  enter 
into  competition,  not  deeming  them 
sufficient  adepta  in  the  art  to  render 
the  contest  an  important  one.  At 
thia  early  period  ooih  aidea  were 
evidently  inferior  to  the  ifauabed 
performera  of  later  timea;  for  in 
speaking  of  the  aecond  raoe  (1836) 
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over  the  then  nsnal  London  oonzse, 
a  critic  declared  'there  was  not 
much  to  be  said  in  praise  of  the 
sowing  of  either  party ;  their  short 
qnick  style  being  unfitted  for  the 
Thames.  Two  men  in  the  Oxford 
boat  were  particularly  bad  rowers. 
The  Gantabs  invariably  begin  to 
row  where  the  London  men  leave 
ofif^  and  appear  to  have  no  notion  of 
bending  forward.  They  were  much 
improYed,  however,  by  previous 
practice  on  the  Thames  under  the 
tuition  of  one  of  the  best  watennen ; 
an  advantage  not  enjoyed  by  their 
opponents,  who  had,  moreover,  a 
bad  boat' 

Oxford  .men  were  in  earnest  in 
1839.  They  engaged  a  London 
professional  to  train  them,  and  cut 
a  channel  through  the  ice,  so  as  to 
lose  no  practice  when  tiie  river 
happened  to  be  fix)zen.  The  Can- 
tabs,  however,  had  confidence  in 
the  knowledge  of  rowing  possessed 
by  one  of  their  own  booy,  and  in- 
trusted the  formation  and  guidance 
of  their  crew  to  Mr.  I^gan,  of  Caius 
College,  the  gentleman  who  has 
since  so  frequently  performed  a 
similar  service.  And  a  conspicu- 
ously fine  crew  it  turned  out  to  be, 
consisting^of*- 

Cambridge. 

1.  Shadweli,  St.  John's.  ' 

2.  Smyth,  Trinity. 

3.  Abercrombie,  Cains. 

4.  Pari^  Corpus. 

5.  Penrose,  Trinitj. 

6.  Yatman,  Cains. 

7.  Brett,  Cains. 

Edmund  Stanley,  Jesus  (str.) 
T.S.  £gan,  Caius  (cox.) 

The  stroke  was  considered  terrific, 
from  its  rapidity  and  length  of 
reach  forward :  at  all  events  it  was 
given  by  one  who,  years  after,  was 
styled  in  the  standani  work  on  row- 
ing— '  the  heau  ideal  of  an  oarsman.' 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  was  by  ten 
the  hoUowest  of  all  matches. 

Next  year  (1840)  each  University 
followed  the  same  tactics,  and  the 
closest  but  one  of  the  races  was  the 
result.  Oxford  led  till  beyond  the 
Bed  House,  but  steering  too  close 
to  Battersea  Fields,  out  of  fhe  tide, 
were  overhauled  by  Cambridge,  the 
two  boats  going  almost  oar  and 


Magdalene. 


oar  through  Battersea  Bridge. 
These  crews,  so  nearly  equal, 
were — 

Oxford. 

I:  K:'°' }  >•"*»-• 

3.  Maberlr,  Chribt  Church. 

4.  Rogers,  Balliol. 

5.  Walls,  \ 
0.  Boyds,  I 

7.  Meynell,  [  Brasenose. 

Cocks,  (stroke)   | 
Gamett,  (cox.)  j 

Average,  i  ist.  each. 

Cambridge. 
z.  ShadweU,  St.  John's. 

a.  Massey,      I   Trinitr 

3.  Taylor,       f  '■"'^^^' 

4.  Ridley,  Jesus. 

5.  Uppleby, 

6.  Penrose, 

7.  Jones, 
Vialls,  Trinity  (stroke.) 
T.  S.  Egan,  Caius  (cox.) 

Average,  i  i|st.  each. 

In  describing  a  raco'  now-a-days, 
certain  newspaper  reporters  are  apt 
to  indulge  m  some  such  compre- 
hensiye  statement  «s,  '  The  bosom 
of  Father    Thames    was    literally 
studded  with  craft  of  every  descrip- 
tion;' yet  uuimaginatiYe  eyes  can 
only  detect  a  few  wretched  'scratch 
fours,'  perhaps  a  Westminster  eight, 
and  some  skiffs  hanging  about  the 
shore.    But  let  sight-seers  of  these 
later  times  note  the  brave  show  of 
cutters  on  the  river  at  the  races  of 
1840  and  1 841 — days,  too,  in  which 
the  steamer  nuisance  had  already 
become  a  source  of  complaint    The 
following  eights  were  then  afloat: — 
of  London  clul»,  the  Leander,  Cam- 
bridge   Subscription    Booms,    (a) 
Quards' — Botten  seems  now  their 
only    Bow — St.    George's,   King's 
College, and  Dolphin;  fromOzfora, 
Queen's  and  St.  John's  Ck>ll^;es; 
from  Cambridge,  Fir^  and  Second 
Trinity  and   Caius;    besides  Loid 
Castlereagh's  eight,  the  Marquis  of 
Abercom  s   six,  the  sixes  also  of 
Arthur's  Club  and  Woolwich  Ai^ 
tillery,  and  the  fours  of  the  Com- 
modore of  the  Thames  Yacht  Club, 
Mr.  Layton,  Mr.  Thynne,  &c.    The 
oontendiug  crews  had  not  yet  finally 
adopted  ttieir  po^esent  distinguish- 
ing colours,  for  in  1840  the  Oxford 
boat  wafi  painted  light  blue  inside 
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-with  oar-blades  of  the  same  colour, 
outside  it  was  rosin  with  black  top- 
sides  and  a  gold  moulding:  tne 
crew  wore  blue  striped  guernseys 
and  black  straw  bate  with  purple 
ribbons.  The  Gantabs'  ship  was 
painted  lilac  inside,  and  like  the 
Oxford  one  outeide:  they  wore  their 
present  uniform.  In  1841  the 
Oxonians  had  neyer  rowed  all  toge- 
ther until  they  came  up  to  London ! 

Now  it  was  that,  after  Oxford's 
four  successiye  defeate,  Mr.  Shad- 
well,  assisted  by  Mr.  Menzies,  in- 
troduced the  true  principles  of  row- 
ing at  that  University,  and  laid 
the  foundations  of  her  subsequent 
aquatic  &me.  They  kept  continually 
in  practice  throughout  the  year  some 
crew  or  other,  so  that  a  proportion 
of  unirersity  oarsmen  were  always 
rowing  together,  a  plan  which 
smoothed  away  many  difficulties. 

[In  1843  there  was  no  race,  but 
in  the  summer,  at  Henley,  occuzred 
the  famous  '  Seren  Oars '  aflEiftir ;  to 
which,  as  it  is  frequently  misrepre- 
sented, an  allusion  may  not  be  in- 
opportune. 

The  stroke  of  perhaps  the  finest 
crew  ever  turned  out  from 

Oxford — 

St.  lb. 

1.  Lowndes,  Christ  Church  . .   11     2 

2.  K.  Menzies,  University    ..   ii     3 

3.  Royds,  BrasenoM 12  o 

4.  Brewster,  St.  John's  ..    ..13  o 

5.  Boame,  Oriel 13  12 

6.  CoxB,  Trinity 11  12 

7.  G.  Hughes,  Oriel 11  ii 

F.  Menzies,  Uniyersity  (str.)  10  13 

A.  Sbadwell,  Balliof(coz.)   10    8— 

fell  ill  between  the  third  and  final 
heats  for  the  GiaDd  Challenge  Gup. 
The  holders,  the  Geonbridge  Sub- 
scription Booms,  London  —  not, 
strictly  speaking,  file  O.U.B.G. — 
were  urged  to  allow  a  substitute. 
Their  reasons  for  not  acceding  to 
such  a  step  were,  that  in  the  pre- 
Tious  year  a  discussion  had  taken 
place  about  drafting  men  &om  one 
hoot  to  another,  and  that  the  pubhc, 
who  had  betted  heayily,  were  en- 
titled to  impartial  treatment  These 
prcTailed,  and  Oxford  rowed  to  the 
starting-post  minus  their  low  oar. 
The '  Booms '  tiien  appealed  to  Lord 
Gampys,  president  of  the  Begatta 
Committee,  asking   whether  they 


were  bound  to  row  against  scTen 
oazs  only?  They  received  the 
answer,  '  If  you  do  not  row,  Oxford 
will  certainly  be  entitled  to  the 
Gup.'  lU-pleased  with  the  invidious 
position  in  which  they  found  them- 
selves, they  rowed  amidst  the  in- 
tensest  excitement  of  competitors 
and  spectators,  and  ware  beaten  by 
nearly  a  boaf  s  length.] 

TIm  race  of  1846,  the  first  in 
which  the  recently-introduced  out- 
rigger boats  were  used,  was  tiie 
fsfitest,  and  was  decided  only  in  the 
last  quarter  of  a  mile.    The  crews 


OxFoan. 

it     [TtK 

1.  Polehampton,  Pembroke  ..  10    9 

2.  Burton,  Christ  Church    ..11     o 

3.  Heynte,  Merton 11     8 

4.  Penfold.  a  St.  John's    ../"     ^ 

5.  Conant,      /«>*••"»"■    --\j2    4 

6.  Royds,  Biasenoee 11     9 

7.  Stapylton,  Merton  ..  ..  10  12 
Milnun,  Christ  Ch.  (stroke)  iz  o 
Soemes,  St.  John's  (oox.) . .     913 


Cambbidgb. 

X.  Murdoch,  St.  John's  ••    . 

2.  Holroyd,     | 

3.  Clissold,     [  Trinity..    , 

4.  Clovtf,       ) 

5.  Wilder,  Magdalene      ..    . 

6.  Harkness,  St.  John's  • .    . .   11 

7.  Wolstenholme,  \  m  ...x.    fii 
Hill,  (stroke)    |  Tnnity  j^^ 

Lloyd,  St.  Jo]m*s  (oox.)  . .     9 


10  2 

IZ      I 

11  10 

12  12 

7 

z 
z 

8 


In  the  spring  of  1849,  the  CVmi- 
bridge  crew  consisted  wholly  of 
Trinity  men,  Tiinity  boats  then 
holding  the  first  three  places  on  the 
Gam.  In  the  winter  race,  Oxford 
were  decidedly  the  better  crew.  £yen 
with  the  ground  lost  at  starting 
and  at  the  foul,  they  rowed  Gam- 
bridge  to  with  a  quarter  of  a  length. 

In  z8s2,  Oxfoid  sent  forth  the 
&mous  'Ghitty's  crew/  'coached' 
by  Mr.  Egan,  of  Cambridge: — 


\\  G^": }  B~«-.  ••{; 


Oxford. 

st   ibw 
10    4 

,10   Z2 

3.  Kind,  Christ  Church  ..    ..  10  zz 

4.  Buller,  Balliol      Z2  o 

5.  Denne,  University      ..    ..  Z2  zo 

6.  Hotighton,  Brasenose . .    ..  zz  4 

7.  Heade  King,  Pembroke  ..  zz  7 
J.  W.  Chitty,  Balliol  (str.)  zz  5 

Cotton,  Chrirt  Church  (cox.) 
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Altbongh  Gfunbridge  was  the 
first  to  zeoognize  the  principle  thai 
a  Unirersity  should  trast  to  its  own 
members  for  tuition  in  the  art  of 
rowing,  yet,  to  the  z^^ret  of  her 
well-wisbers,  for  the  last  four  or 
fiye  matches  she  had  put  herself 
under  the  care  of  Bobert  Goombes, 
then  Champion  of  the  ThuiMs.  Fre- 
^[uentlyjas  this  principle  has  been 
msisted  on  by  iue  soundest  judges, 
and  the  &ct  pioyed  that  the  most 
accomplished  watermen  cannot 
equal  gentleman  in  'coaching'  a 
oreWf  it  is  curious  to  note  how  often 
both  have  been  disregarded  by  tiie 
Uniyersities.  Eren  so  recently  as 
i857i  Oxford  engaged  as  Mentor, 
Mfld^ew  Taylor,  the  well-known 
Tyne  boat-bmlder  and  oarsman. 

On  the  eye  of  this  race,  '  Charon/ 
an  able  correqKmdent  of  'Bell's 
Idh,'  published  a  letter  that  ex- 
cited much  remark,  and  of  which 
the  following  is  tiie  pith.  The 
&ultB  in  parentheses,  and  the  men 
guilty  of  them,  were  ^ot  ^specified 
imtil  the  race  was  ovet.  '  barring 
a  foul,  Oxford  must  win,  for  they 
haye  the  science,  though  perhaps 
Cambridge  may  haye  the  sbnengta. 
They  haye  but  one  foult  (the  inner 
arm  not  thrown  out  quite  straight), 
possessed  by  two  men  in  a  yery 
slight  degree.  In  the  Cambridge 
boat,  two  men  possess  this  fisiult, 
and  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
Oxonians;  one  of  th^e  two  has 
three  other  foults  (he  jerks,  has 
round  shoulders,  and  does  not  row 
his  stroke  clean  home) ;  a  third  has 
two  faults  different  from  all  the 
others  (he  is  too  slow,  and  bends 
his  body  too  much  towards  his  oar) ; 
and  a  fourth  has  one  foult  different 
to  all  the  rert.  (he  indubitably 
clips  bis  stroke).'  But  howeyer 
much  such  acute  criticiBm  and  de- 
ductions from  it  may  serye  the 
general  interests  of  good  rowing, 
they  were  too  discouraging  to  any 
X)aiticular  crew  to  make  it  desirable 
they  sAiould  be  repeated  at  a  similar 
jimcture. 

The  race  of  1856  is  considered  the 
greatest  of  all.  It  was  a  succession 
of  the  most  magnifitent  omrts  by 
both  crews  i^rom  end  to  end. 


OZFOBO. 

et.    Ih. 

1.  P.  Garden,  Unireivity     ..10    6 

2.  W.  F.  Stocken,  \  p,^^,    fio    o 

3.  R.  J.  Salmon,    /  ***^    \io    8 

4.  A.  B.  Rocke,  Chiist  Charch  13    8 

5.  R.  Towoiend,  Pembroke  ..12     3 

6.  A.  P.  Lomdale,  Balliol    ..   11    5 

7.  G.  Bennett,  New  ColL  ..  zo  11 
J.T.Thoriey,WadJliam,(etr.)9  13 
F.  W.  Utn,  Trinity,  (oox.)    9    2 

Cambridge. 

1.  J.  P.  Sftlter,  Trinity  Hall..     9  ir 

2.  F.  C.  Aldereon,  \  t^'  «♦-  /i®  13 

3.  R.  L.  Lloyd,      /Trinity  |^^  ^^ 

4.  E.  Fairrie,  Trin.  Hull      ..   Z2  3 

5.  H.  Williama,   I  (13  5 

6.  J.  H^Comucky  \  St  J^n's  <  I3  8 

7.  H.SBOW,         I  V'  ^ 

ro  J 

9    o 


ILR.M.J«nei,(itr.)\T,  .     f 


Aeompetnt  Ozfozd  judge  stated 
that  'he  tiumghi  this  match  tiie 
most  sttfci^Bustory  tiling  on  record; 
nothing  inglocioos  io  anybody  oonr 
earned,  and  to  all  OQOoenied#in  tiie 
pdnd^es  infinitely  glonons.  He 
considBred  it  the  finst  time  thai  all 
had  heen  done  on  a  right  foonda- 
tion  by  both  parties,  tiie  zeason 
plainly  being  that  they  had  whole- 
some influences  floatmg  round  them, 
emanating  from  their  true  friends.' 

From  that  date  the  match  has 
been  annual,  and  long  noay  it  con- 
tinue so! 

The  comment  of  Tetoran  observers 
on  the  winning  Cambridge  ciew  of 
1 858— that  it  exhibited  a  return  to 
the  good  old  Cambridge  styles-was 
sufficiently  significant  with  regard 
to  that  of  1857,  when  Oxford  pulled 
in  an  excdlent  boat  by  Mattiiew 
Taylor,  whose  craft  for  two  or  three 
years  after  created  a  furore  at  the 
Uniyersities  which  seems  to  havedied 
away.  Ther  were  shorter  than  those 
in  use,  ana  had  a  very  stiff  back- 
bone, with  their  greatest  width  near 
three's  thwart:  the  theory  being 
that  a  boat,  though  only  a  partly- 
immersed  object,  would  o&r  the 
least  resistance  to  water  the  more 
nearly  its  shape  approached  that 
of  a  fish,  a  wholly-immerBed  object. 

Barely  has  Cambridge  sent  out  a 
better  crew  than  her  1859  one;  yet, 
although  backed  at  the  foolish  odds 
(Ibr  a  boat  race)  of  three  to  <me, 
an  eBMj  oyerthio«r>  and  a  neariy 
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tragical  end  were  in  etoie  for  it 
A  westerly  gale  blew  agamst  the 
tide,  and  the  waves  ran  high.  So 
mnch  water  broke  into  the  Cantabs* 
boat  while  taming  preTdoosly  to  the 
start  that  their  hats  were  afloat :  as 
nsnal,  the^  had  the  worse  station, 
and  so  their  small  craft— big  enough, 
bowever,  to  cany  the  sUghtlj  hemeat 
winning  crew  of  Hie  prececGng  year 
orer  calmer  water— when  praned, 
shipped  sea  after  sea,  nntil  off  tiie 
'White  Hart,'  Barnes,  she  toft  them 
to  swim  for  their  lives. 

Hardly  seoond  in  merit  and 
gallantry  to  the  match  of  1856,  was 
that  of  i860:  indeed,  being  'the 
bcavest  of  the  brave '  00,  every  occa- 
sion when  the  straggle  has  been  a 
dose  one,  mast  be  the  chief  set-off 
to  the  Oantabs  against  tiie  very 
lioUow  beatings  th^  have  invariably 
received  from  the  Oxonians,  the 
last  three  of  which  are  too  recent  to 
need  the  briefest  allnsion. 

Originated  at  Cambridge,  and 
matured  at  Oxford,  the  principles 
npon  which  match  crewB  are  formed 
have  ncyw  for  some  time  beenmonlded 
into  a  fixed  system— «like  in  essen- 
tial points  at  both  Universities— of 
wbkm  the  fc^owing  is  an  ontUne. 

The  sharp  competition,  aod  the 
wonderful  pains  neoeesazy  to  be 
taken  to  obtain  any  end,  so  distinc- 
tive of  the  times,  have  extended 
even  to  boat  racing.  Three  or  four 
yei^  ago,  the  commencement  of  the 
Lent  term  was  the  first  signal  for 
getting  together  a  'Yarsily  crew; 
but  now,  trial  eights  are  made  np, 
psraetise,  and  row  a  match  in  the 
October  term,  so  that  directly  men 
reassemble  after  Christmas,  the  crew 
can  be  nearly,  if  not  quite  decided 
on.  Of  course,  the  first  require- 
ment is  to  get  a  good  strokesman, 
the  life  and  soul  of  tiie  crew.  He 
should  unite  many  qualities  in  him- 
self;  his  chief  duty  being  to  ccm- 
stantly  row  an  even  stroke,  always 
preserving  throughout  it  the  pro- 
portions of  work  precisely  as  his 
men  have  been  accustomed  to  fol- 
low; he  should  be  abto  to  quicken 
whenever  called  upon,  and  be  cool 
enough  to  play  the  genend.  Prac- 
tice tends  most  to  the  mastery  of 
his  complex  task,  as  shown  hj  the 
&cts  that  the  stroke  cms  of  at  least 


half  of  the  forty  Univeraity  crews 
have  been  Etonians  or  Westmin- 
sters—used to  pulling  fcom  boy- 
hood ;  that  the  progress  of  men  1^ 
in  the  boat  till  they  got  to  the  fore 
of  those  crews  may  be  repeatedly 
noticed;  and  that  many  good  oars- 
men have  never  distin^ui^ed  them- 
selves at  No.  8  until  they  have 
taken  their  d^;zee.  Steady  old 
hands,  if  possible,  back  him  up  at 
Nos.  7  aaad  6.  The  heaviest  men 
are  best  placed  at  Nos.  5  and  4,  and 
the  lightest  in  the  bows.  The 
weight  and  strength  of  the  stroke 
side  should  zesjMCtively  equalize 
that  of  the  bow  side,  in  order  that 
the  rudder  may  not  be  unneces- 
sarily used  to  assist  any  deficiency 
of  power;  and  the  weight  of  the 
forward  four  ought  to  balance  that 
of  the  ibur  aft»  to  prevent  the  boat 
being  by  the  bow  or  stem.  Multum 
in  parvo — plenty  of  brains  in  a 
smiJl  body— is  the  perfection  of  a 
coxswain.  But  in  the  great  straggle 
on  the  Thames,  this  fdnetionaiy  haa 
a  fax  more  difficult  task  before  him 
than  the  familiar  one  of  keeping  his 
ship  straight  on  the  narrow  river 
at  home.  He  has  to  steer  a  diffi- 
cult course,  sure  to  be  beset  on  the 
day  with  situations  denunding  the 
prc»nptest  decision ;  he  must  vigi- 
lantiy  maintain  the  rowing  and 
well-being  of  his  crew,  and  look 
after  the  numerous  details  con- 
nected with  the  boat,  if  they  do  not 
fall  under  the  captain's  charge. 
And,  therefore,  since  so  much  de- 
pends upon  him,  a  firm  hand,  a 
clear  haid,  and  a  good  heart  more 
than  compensate  for  an  extra  stone 
or  two  in  the  stem-sheets. 

The  individual  members  having 
been  selected,  the  crew  yet  remains 
to  be  n:iade.  No  men,  however 
good  in  ti^msdves,  can  get  into  a 
boat  and  at  once  display  the  me- 
chanical precision  and  speed  of  a 
finished  eight.  The  rowing  of  each 
man  must  gradually  be  asBiTDilated 
to  his  ccnnpanion's,  and  of  all  to 
that  of  the  stroke.  This  is  solely 
achieved  by  long  steady  journeys 
of  ten  or  a  dozen  miles— with  an 
inddentsl  trip  to  Ely  or  Walling- 
ford-^rowed  every  day  in  a  roomy 
boat  at  a  well«defined  swinging 
stroke  of  twenty-eight  or  tiiirty  in 
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the  minnte.  In  this  exorcise,  which 
has  been  styled '  the  magic  cmcible, 
wherein  all  crude  angularities  of 
nneyen  elements  of  work  are  fnsed 
into  one  smooth  metal  of  even  tex- 
tore  throughout/  neither  showiness 
nor  any  very  hard  work  are  at- 
tempted. Day  after  day  they  paddle 
on  thus;  always  avoiding  careless- 
ness,'and  striving  simnltaneonsly 
to  master  the  three  conditions  which 
insure  the  lifting  forward  of  the  boat 
over  the  water: — the  catch  of  the 
water  at  the  instant  of  the  most  for- 
ward reach,  the  swing  of  the  backs 
and  the  sharp  clip  down  of  shoulders 
and  elbows,  and  the  clean  precise 
finish  of  the  stroke. 

Meanwhile,  the  men  have  gone 
into  training ;  not  under  laws  that, 
ordain  a  sickening  round  of  half-' 
raw  chops  and  steaks  as  inflexibly 
as  if  part  of  a  Medo-Persic  code; 
but  rather  keeping  good  hours^  tak- 
ing the  necessary  sharp  two-mile 
burst  every  morning,  and  tem- 
perately using  only  the  most 
nourishing  and  wholesome  food 
and  drink.  The  Mentor  and  cox- 
swain do  their  best  during  this 
often  ticklii^  time  to  maintain  a 
tone  of  cheerfulness,  and  to  get 
their  men  to  pull  together  socially 
as  well  as  on  the  river,  free  from 
all  sensations  of  staleness  and  over^ 
training. 

At  l&st,  about  a  full  three  weeks 
before  the  eventful  day,  ttie  long 
steady  paddling  will  have  made 
the  crew  fall  together.  They  whose 
health  or  physical  power  are  unable 
to  endure  the  unwonted  strain  have 
shown  it  ere  this,  and  their  places 
have  been  filled  up  by  good  men 
who  keep  in  training  ready  for 
emergencies.  Then,  to  the  delight 
of  lookers-on,  hard  work,  at  a  racing 
stroke  of  thiriynaeven  to  forty  in 
the  minute,  daily  takes  place  in  the 
new  boat,  over  an  equivalent  to  the 
actual  course;  and  having  once 
fidlen  together,  the  crews  will, 
under  equal  circumstances,  daily 
continue  to  manifest  greater  pre- 
cision and  speed. 

Arrived  in  town,  for  a  week  they 
make  Putney  the  most  popular  of 
suburbs;  and  generally  seem  to 
occupy  in  the  public  &ncy  the 
usual  order  in  which  the  Univer- 


sitieB  are  named — a  leaning  (if  it 
really  exists)  amply  justified  by  the 
fine  crews  and  hollow  victories  of 
Oxford  in  modem  times.  Certainly, 
the  Oxford  men  do  manage  their 
affairs  very  well,  and  then,  too, 
whatever  luck  attends  a  match 
proverbially  falls  to  their  lot. 
Mindful  that,  especially  over  so 
long  a  course,  a  good  big  man 
must  be  better  than  a  good  little 
man,  since  1856,  when  the  match 
became  annual,  they  have  five  times 
sent  the  heavier  crew,— disr^ard- 
ing  coxswain's  weight.*  We  never 
hear  of  their  coming  to  grief  with 
their  boat :  whoever  builds  it,  they 
see  that  it  carries  them  well ;  they 
stick  to  it,  and  generally  use  it  for 
a  couple  of  years.  Add  to  this  that, 
as  a  rule,  they  are  rather  higher  on 
the  feather,  and  the  result  is,  they 
seem  prepared  to  meet  heavy  weather 
and  the  lumpy  water  of  the  Thames 
bett»  than  l^e  Cuitabs,  who  have 
not  un&equently  displayed  inde- 
cision till  a  late  moment  about  their 
craft,  and  a  tendency  to  under  boat 
themselves,  as  if  the  course  lay  over 
a  stream  as  unruffled  as  tiieir  own 
sedgy  Cam. 

And  then  old  University  men — 
several  never  seen  or  hecurd  of  at 
other  times — may  regularly  be  found 
at  the  water-side  village,  eager  to 
scan  the  merits  of  the  new-comers, 
and  to  be  pleasantly  reminded  ot 
past  college  days.  Yet,  if  only  four 
or  five  years  have  interveijed,  no 
blue-uniformed  figure  sauntering 
up  the  street,  or  leaning  out  of 
dub-room  window,  will  present  to 
them  a  familiar  face,  so  rapidly  do 
generations  of  students  succeed  one 
another.  Thus,  he^f  dully,  they 
wend  their  way  to  the  river,  and 
look  at  the  trim  and  beautiful  boata 
These  they  scrutinize  in  a  cunning 
way,  standing  at  the  stem,  screwing 
up  an  eye  and  looking  towards  the 
bows;  then,  deftly  avoiding  the 
omnipresent  outriggers,  walking  to 
the  bows,  screwing  un  the  other 
eye,  and  looking  towaros  the  stem ; 
spanning  the   beam,  tapping  the 

*  Of  the  17  matches  in  which  the 
weights  have  been  recorded,  11  have  been 
won  by  the  heavier  crew,  6  by  the  lighter. 
Cambridge  has  sent  the  heavier  crew  10 
times,  Oxford  7  times. 
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ekin  heia  and  tbera  nSTer  so  lichtlj 
with  theii  fiuger-tipe,  Btoopinguowii 
and  looking  at  the  bottom ;  giving 
now  and  then  a  half-gatisfied  gnm^ 
B  slight  smile  of  approTal,  at,  as  it 
were,  allowing  their  attentioa  to 
be  irritably  airested  by  some  new- 
fangled Bcneme;  and,  ia  fine,  bo- 
have  in  a  per^tly  knowing  and 
orthodox  manner:  so  that  Pater- 
familiaB,  most  likely  a  pleasant  old 
clergyman,  who  ia  ever  to  be  met 
theicAboiits  bent  on  the  same  errand, 
and  has  been  nnsucoessfully  trying 


to  '  pomp '  the  watermen,  wotdd  &in 
convene  with  such  palpable  an* 
thorities,  and  thus  breaks  ground 
in  a  Mr.  Spectator  sort  of  way : — 

'  A  mognificGut  Bpecimen  of  work- 
manship,  indeed  I  Pray,  sir,  have 
yon  seen  the  crew  ?  A  fine  set  of 
young  fcUowB,  I  hear.  I  hope  they 
may  win,  sir ;  it  will  doubtieas  he 
a  good  race,  but  I  hope  they  may 
win,'  &c 

Compared  with  the  old  solid-aided 
cntters,  the  'ships,'  in  Bacon's 
qoaint  phrase,  now  are  '  not  so  great 


of  bnlk,  indeed,  bat  of  a  more 
nimble  motion;'  so  how  well  the 
oaiamen  of  the  past  must  have 
done  their  work!  The  mean  time 
of  tiie  five  races  between  Westmin- 
ster and  Putney,  in  old-fashioned 
boats,  gives  a  rate  of  io'56  miles 
per  hour;  while  that  of  twelve 
races  over  the  present  shorter 
coarse,  in  ontriggers,  only  yields  a 
rate  of  10-S5  miles. 

That  Oiford  is  nonrishing  a  fine 
laoe  of  rowing  men  is,  of  coarse. 


evident;  but  why  her  University 
crews  should  now  regularly  be  able 
to  Tonqnish  those  of  Cambridge  by 
the  best  port  of  a  minute  does  not 
appear  upon  the  snr&ce  of  things. 
It  is  true  that  the  defeat  of  one 
University  by  the  other  fbr  three 
years  in  siKx^sBion  has  occurred 
thrice  before;  but  the  sound  prin- 
ciples upon  which  to  teach  rowing 
and  form  match  crews  were  for- 
merly not  so  well  understood  or  so 
cotefolly  adhered  to  as  at  present. 
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when  there  oonseqnentlT  exists  S 
tendency  to  produce  eqaoUty  among 
OTQWB.  Cwnbridge  nnmbere  mora 
rowing  men;  and  all  mnst  admit 
that  her  college  boats  hsTe  recently 
done  greater  things  at  Henley  than 
her  siater'fi  haTe.  On  the  last  occa- 
sions irtien  their  representatiTee 
met — in  ■Ss9,  First  Trinity,  the 
Becond  boat  on  the  Cam,  easily  beat 
fialljol,  the  head  of  the  lais;  and  in 
iB6ij  the  same  clnb  (not  Trini^ 
Oollege,  M  frequently  misBtated, 
bnt  one  of  her  three  clubs,  which, 
by  its  deeds,  does  not  belie  its 
modest  motto— /ama  super  athera 
notui)  as  easily  twice  btat  Trinity, 
Oifijrd ;  each  boat  being  head  of  its 
riTei.    But  not  beii^  voiBhippera 


of  snocesH  only,  we  are  Ikr  frctn 
echoing  the  ilUberal  criee  too  6e- 
qnentiy  raised  hj  those  irtio  belong 
to  the  losing  side.  We  cbeetfnlly 
beliere  the  Cambridge  anthorities 
have  gone  ibe  right  way  to  work 
to  niE^e  the  most  of  tteir  oppor- 
tnnitiea,  and  do  their  dniy  to  Alma 
Hater*  and  that  between  now  and 
next  kaster  Hie?  will  Ioltb  no 
means  nntried  to  prodnco  an  eight 
fbr  the  first  of  the  new  series  of 
tbese  noble  races  which  shall  le- 
veree  the  modem  order— the  dait 
bines  rowing  ahead  with  the  con- 
fidence and  ea^  grace  that  always 
mark  a  winning  crew,  and  the 
light  bines  laboriously  toiling  &r 
astern  in  nn&Tomnble  oontrast. 


APEIL  BH0WEB8. 
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ELLY  and  I  sat  teBsing 
UndoT  the  tnlip-ttee, 
in  a '  tiff'  with  Nellr, 
Nell  in  ft '  US'  wiUi  me. 


'  Fie,  -wbat  a  pout,  Mies  Nelly  !'— 
'  Fie,  what  a  frown,  young  air !' 

'Why  doct  she  qnarrel  with  me,  thongb  ?— 
whj  do  I  quarrel  with  her  ? 


4C2  AprU  Showers. 

IV. 

The  Tiolet  peeped  from  her  home-nesfc 

With  coy  little  dark-blue  eye. 
And  the  cheriy-blooms  courted  the  shower 

That  lurked  in  the  April  sky. 

V. 

The  bee  hummed,  lazily  skimming 

O'er  the  purple  crocus'  bed ; 
The  brown  lark  sprang  from  the  fonow 

To  the  free  space  overhead. 

VI. 

Under  the  thatch  the  sparrows 

Strutted,  and  plumed  their  breasts. 
Twittering  out  to  their  helpmates  i 

Hints  on  the  building  of  nests. 

VII. 

'  Nelly  !'-She  beat  with  a '  pit-pat ' 

One  little  foot  on  the  ground. 
I  won't  take  the  slightest  notice — 

Perhaps  it  may  mean '  coming  round.' 

vm. 

'  Nelly !' — ^She  twisted  a  ribbon, 

I  with  my  fingers  drummed — 
Louder '  my  lord '  lark  carolled, 

Louder  the  brown  bee  hummed. 

IX 

Down  came  the  hail  with  a  patter. 

Fast  on  the  smootli  green  lawn,       , 
Out  shone  the  sun  with  a  welcome. 

Soon  as  the  shower  had  gone. 

X. 

*  Oh,  what  a  smile,  my  Nelly  I' — 

'  Yes,  from  the  heart,  too,  sir.' 
Why  did  she  look  at  me  so  ? 

What  did  I  say  to  her  f 

n.  ' 
Well ! — ^with  a  glance  and  a  whisper 

Something  she  know  was  true- 
Something— Ah,  never  mind,  though. 
What  can  it  be  to  ffou  t 

A.  H.  B. 
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WHY  OTJE  BOAT  DID  NOT  MAKE  ITS  BUMP  : 
f[  ^itminiittntt  at  €&nAxOSQt» 


POSTS  haye  simg  and  authors 
written  of  the  delights  of  the 
May  Tenn.  Donbtless  this  period 
of  the  year  to  the  fdn-loTing  trnder- 
^ndnate  is  most  charming,  telling, 
as  it  does,  of  boating,  cricket,  sherry- 
<sobbler,  ices,  and  all  those  pleasures 
vhich  twenty  so  intensely  gdjojs, 
and  thirty  turns  away  fnan  with 
loathing.  This  is  the  season  of  fierce 
contests  at  cricket  between  St.  Mun- 
go's  Club  and  Si  Margazef  s,  St. 
Judas'  and  Si  Dunstan's,  ending  in 
great  and  prolonged  festiyities,  dur- 
ing which  the  h^ths  of  the  whole 
Uniyersity,  and  our  noble  selyes  in 
particular,  are  drunk  in  endless 
tankards  of  cidersmp,  and  copious 
libations  are  poured  out  to  Bacchus, 
in  the  shape  of  copas  and  iced 
punch.  The  May  Term  has,  too,  its 
calm  delights,  as  well  as  its  more 
noisy  and  actiye  pursuits.  It  is  now 
that  the  quiet  stroll  through  the 
backs  of  the  colleges,  or  the  listless 
lounge  on  the  greensward  of  Eing[s 
well-kept  grass  plot,  washed  as  it  is 
by  the  turgid  waters  of  the  Gam,  is 
fio  delightfdL  What  eojoyment  of  a 
similar  description  is  eyer  partaken 
of  in  afba^-life  so  pleasant,  as  the 
eyening  siesta  in  that  peacefol  spot 
(weed  in  mouth,  our  mmds  free  fiom 
all  thought  for  the  morrow),  by  the 
dde  of  that  bosom  friend,  that  chosen 
of  one's  heart,  that  fidus  Achates, 
who  has  been  selected  as  the  reposi- 
tory of  our  most  secret  thougnts? 
It  is  in  the  May  Term  that  fond  and 
anxious '  goyemors '  and.sisters  yisit 
the  young  aspirant  to  academical 
honours,  to  see  that  their  dar- 
lings, (each  of  whom  is  eiroected 
by  his  purticular  fieunily  to  be  the 
senior  wrangler  at  the  yery  least) 
— these  prodigies  of  learning— are 
not  either  working  themselyes  to 
death,  or,  by  not  working,  consum- 
ing their  means.  The  laisy  under- 
graduates, too,  whose  souls  no  aca- 
demical fire  has  seized,  but  who, 
unambitious  of  literary  fiuoe,  seek 
in  the^quietude  of  a  mere  pass  those 
joys  which  alone  the '  ^1  can  giye, 
may  also^at  this  festiye  time  re- 


ceiye  yisits  ftom  their  respectiye 
comptrollers  of  the  priyy  purse,  of 
whom  (as  they  ought)  they  stand  in 
such  awe.  I  think  as  I  pen  these 
words,  of  sundry  tandem  whips, 
hunting-crops,  top-boots,  sporting, 
and  other  pictures  of  rather  a  sen- 
sual character — ^besides  pipes,  long 
and  short,  bozing-gloyes,  and  otiier 
articles,  speaking  more  of  the  mus- 
cular deyelopment  of  the  body  than 
of  the  improyement  and  strengtii  of 
the  mind — which  haye  been  stowed 
away  in  the  recesses  of  my  rooms 
when  any  of  my  particular  chums 
expected  yisits  from  stem-minded 
papas,  amusement-hating  mammas, 
and  tract-distributing  rich  aunts  and 
uncles.  Hadlfeltatalldishonestiy 
disposed,  I  might  haye  reaped  a  rid^ 
hanrest  in  such  wares,  by  slily  re- 
marking to  Bi^gs  or  Staggs,  Brown, 
Jones,  or  Bobinson,  when  breakfost- 
ing  with  them  and  their  world- 
hating,  graye-minded  relatiyes,  that 
they  had  left  such  and  such  articles 
in  my  apartments.  A  sickly  attempt 
at  a  smue,  and, '  Oh,  my  dear  fellow, 
you  must  be  mistaken — ^theyare  not 
mine,'  or, '  Oh,  I  bought  them  as  a 
present  for  you,  my  dear  Scribbler, 
knowing  how  fond  you  were  of  such 
things,'  would  haye  been,  I  imagine, 
a  quite  sufficient  conyeyanoe  to  me 
of  the  said  goods  and  chattels  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law. 

It  was  during  the  May  Term— this 
term  so  fiunous  for  pleasures  of 
eyery  description— that  all  was  in- 
tense excitement  in  Si  Dunstan's 
College,  of  which  scholastic  esta- 
blishment I  was  then  a  most  un- 
worthy member.  The  cause  of  all 
this  agitation  of  mind  in  our  usually 
somewhat  tranquil  college  was,  that 
the  Si  Dunstan's  boat  (which  had 
neyer,  within  the  memory  of  the 
oldest  inhabitant  of  those  classic 
shades,  held  any  but  a  yery  low  po- 
sition on  the  riyer),  impelled  by  the 
united  efibrts  of  those  eight  stal- 
wart men,  tiiose  sixteen  muscular 
arms,  and  guided  oyer  the  muddy 
waters  of  the  Gam  by  that  one  littie 
bit  of  humanity,  young  Budderlines, 
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bad  ftotnftUy  achieved  the  prood  po- 
fiitioii  of  the  aooood  place  in  uuX 
long  line  of  boats,  which  dtuing  the 
May  Tenn,  on  each  alteniate  evening, 
race  over  the  watery  coorae.  Bnt 
this  was  not  alL  We  aU  ftlt  eer- 
tain,  with  such  a  crew  and  aooh  a 
oozswain ,  that '  The  Bed  Hot  Tonga 
of  6t  Bnnstan '— for  00  we  had  chxia- 
taned  onr  boat— would  not  remain 
aeoQiid,  even  for  one  evening,  when 
the  exponent  in  front  of  it  waa  only 
'The  Goose  and  Qridircm'  of  St 
Mango's,  although  that  boat  had 
bald  for  several  terms  the  head  ^sce 
in  (be  aqnatio  sporta  on  the  Cun. 
Bets  wen  pretty  fteely  laid  between 
mntaal  frMnda  in  the  two  colleges 
as  to  whether  the  dark  flame-co- 
kwed  flag,  ornamented  with  a 
futhfdl  leprasentation  of  tibat  point 
in  oar  patron  sainf  a  hiatoy  wnerfr* 
in  ka  IS  reported  to  have  taken 
snob  very  nngentlemanly  libertieB 
with  tiie  proboscis  of  an  enaniy, 
ahoold  wave  gracefiilly  in  the 
evening  breeie  at  the  stem  of 
OQi  boat,  annoondng  to  the  world 
that  8i  Mnngo'a  hid  saoomnbed, 
or,  as  it  had  done  now  tot  so 
many  teems,  '  The  Goose  and  Qrid- 
iron '  on  a  green  field,  shoold  still 
float  over  the  oozwainof  6t  Mango's 
bead.  Some  rather  bitter  chaff  bad 
been  exchanged  between  theee  two 
rival  crews  tiie  night  previoaa 
(iHien  St  Donstan  bad  so  ongal- 
kntly  bomped  St  Margaret,  and 
obtained  the  second  place  on  the 
river),  as  they  exchanged  their  boat- 
ing habilimentB  for  meir  garments 
of  eveiy-day  life  in  Searle'a  boat- 
booae.  The  severity  of  this  dudf 
was  keenly  felt  by  tiie  St  Mango's 
crew,  from  the  feet  that  reports  had 
been  diligently  oiroalated  to  their 
great  discredit  as  boating  men,  vis., 
uat  whereas  they  ooold  only  row 
over^the  course  from  First  Post  up 
to  the  railway  bridge  in  seven  mi- 
nutes twenty  seconds  and  a  hidf,the 
St  Donstan's  could  do  the  distance 
in  seven  minutes  nineteen  seconds 
and  threequartera^theieby  demon- 
strating to  the  greatest  certainty,  as 
Ten-tOHone,  our  betting  andeign^ 
doate,  observed,  'that  St  Donstan 
most  bump  St  Mungo  the  very  next 
night  of  the  raoea' 
fit  Danstan's  Oollfig^  tben,  was  in 


the  greatest  possible  state  of  boating 
excitement  The  healths  of  the  oew 
vrere  drunk  witii  three  times  thiee, 
and  one  cheer  more  (I  blush  to  le- 
cord  it),  before  that  of  the  Queen 
and  tin  Boysl  Eamiiy,  aft  aU  ti» 
wine  and  supper  parties  held  at 
that  penod*  £ven  our  pompcNB 
dean,  who  was  supposed  rafthtt  t» 
set  his  feoe  against  boating,  as  m 
amassment  at  wfaidi  loose  chaiao- 
ters  were  wont  to  congregate,  o^ 
feied  to  take  an  oar  if  tiie  crew 
would  row  down  to  Ely  (I  do  not 
know  bow  many  miles)  once  a  tenn, 
and  tfaare  drink  tea.  The  deu 
was  sixteen  stone,  if  he  was  an 
ounoe,and  had  no  more  maadeftan 
a  chikL  Even  thia  worthy,  caizied 
away  by  the  genaial  enthusianm,  ac* 
taaliy  proposed  to  aooon^any  oar 
jolly  tutor,  v^  lo^ed  upon  boating 
as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
time-honoazed  institaAioBS  of  the 
Univenify,  aknff  the  bank  to  see 
St  Dunatan  make  its  bump,  and 
become  bead  of  tbe  river.  Batiks! 
the  truth  of  the  threadbare  proverb 
about  tiie  cup  and  the  lip  was  dis^ 
covered  in  the  case  of  St  Doostaa 
vermB  St  Muago.  I  was  sitting  i& 
my  room  on  the  evening  previoas  to 
the  one  on  which  this  eventful  ood- 
test  was  to  come  off,  smoking  the 
most  meditative,  and,  to  me,  the  most 
eiQoyable  pipe  of  the  day,  the  one 
before  retiring  to  bed,  whena  hnz^ 
ried  stq;>  rattling  up  the  steep  stair- 
case leading  to  my  rooms,  two  or 
three  steps  at  a  time,  bespoke  the 
advent  <a  some  one  whose  Innga 
were  at  any  rate  in  good  order,  sal 
whose  limbs  were  tokonUy  activei 
My  practised  ear  discovered  tiie  foot- 
fell  of  some  friend;  butbeforelhad 
time  to  speculate  upon  who  it  might 
be,  Slssh^,  tiie  captain  of  our  boat, 
burst  into  the  room.  Hie  was  in  s 
great  state  of  excitemai^  and,  before 
I  had  time  to  say  a  word,  be  seised 
upon  a  goodly  tankard  of  St  Dpn- 
Stan's  avbdit  ale  mhkh  was  standiDg 
on  the  table  (I  always  take  a  night- 
i3Bp  of  that  invigonting  fluid,  to 
make  me  sleep  soundly,  and  keep 
away  unpleasant  dieamfl),  and,  baiy- 
ing  his  noe  in  its  feeming  contentj^ 
never  took  the  vessel  away  fxooi  bis 
lips  until  be  bad  drained  it  to  tfae 
bottom. 


Wi^  <mr  Bool  did  mt  «uub«  Ut  ^wKfi. 


'  I  tbcmgfai  70a  were  in  tnimng,' 
I  eaid,  rather  Bulkilj,  for  do  more  of 
tbe  delectebla  beraiige  oonld  I  ob- 
tain that  night—'  I  thought  70U  were 
in  tnining,  aod  not  altowed  to  in- 
dolga  BO  freely  in  the  dm  <f  malt 
and  otlier  intoxicating  liqnon.  Bnt 
I  enppoae  yon  aie  limited  to  BO  many 
dtaoghta  per  diau,and  when  yon  do 
get  ataukard  to  your  lipa,  yon  make 
np  for  prerions  aelf-^tual,  and  a 
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'  Hy  dear  EaUow,'  Bud  Slaeba-,  'I 
am  really  extremely  awry  to  haTe 
dnmk  all.  your  beer ;  tmt  yon  must 
excuse  me ;  for  had  it  not  been  for 
that  refreBhing  drink,  I  ahoold  neTer 
have  had  straogth  to  tell  you  tbe 
dreadfiil  news.  I  think,  vboi  I  am 
out  of  training,  I  ahall  drink  St 
l^hmatan's  audit  night  and  day,  to 
make  up  for  lost  time  during  ttie 
last  six  weeks'  abstinence.' 

'  Well,  tell  me  tbe  next  time  you 
an  ocHniug  to  pay  me  a  noctom^ 
visit,'  I  said,  'and  I  will  order  a 


dmdde  aUowanee;  to  I  do  )>at  ad- 
min tbe  total  afaatinenoe  prinmple 
re  than  you.    Bat  I  lUppcH 


c; 


1  frMniwg  from  indulging  in 


did  not  otrnw  hen  to  drini  my  that  narootio  weed  during  the 

;  and  thm  tall  me  bow  you  in-  of  tbe  noes;  smoking  bemg  otnai- 

ianded  to  make  a  heart  of  yonnelf  dered  to  nnder  the  hidalger  in  it 

npoti  the  aelf-same  bevanige  when  Bomewhat  pufl^  nd  abort  of  braath 

yoa  had  dene  tnining.    So  what  is  daring  any  violent  exertion. 
yoar  news  ?    Let  na  hear  it    Bnt        Slauier  looked  intmaely  di^uBted 

-yoo  will  find  the  baocr  at  my  &c«ti» ;  bnt  brought  hioMelf 

,'  ijid  I  grinned  agftin,  be-  to  anchor  in  a  chair  oppodte  to  the 


ceapipe— ] 
7gi»a.*  A 
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Why  our  Boai  did  nd  make  iU  Bump. 


one  on  which  I  was  seated,  and  at 
once  disclosed  the  dreadful  intelli- 
gence with  which  he  was  bnidened. 

'  What  do  you  think  that  little 
donkey,  Budderlines,  has  been  and 
gone  and  done  ?  Just  at  this  time, 
too — ^the  young  stupid! — I  should  ' 
like  to  giye  him  a  good  thrashing. 
In  coming  up  from  the  boats  this 
evening  (for  we  rowed  over  the 
course,  let  me  tell  you,  in  splendid 
style  to-night,  doing  the  distance  in 
one  second  and  a  half  less  than  St. 
Mungo's),  the  young  imp  must  needs 
get  jumping  over  Jesus'  Ditch,  or 
some  sucn  stupid  performance,  which 
such  a  young  hop-o'-my-thumb  must 
have  ^own  he  could  not  succeed  in 
doing.  The  consequence  is,  that  he 
fell  down,  and  has  broken  his  leg — 
not  badly,  the  doctors  say,  but  still 
ooite  enough  to  keep  him  in  bed  for 
tne  next  fortnight,  and  to  his  room 
for  six  weeks.' 

'  My  word !'  I  said,  taking  my  pipe 
&om  my  lips,  and  staring  in  blank 
astonishment  and  bewilderment  at 
Slasher,  being  quite  overcome  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  misfortune. '  What 
on  earth  will  you  do  now  ?  Is  there 
any  man  in  the  college  who  could 
steer  the  Si  Dunstan  boat  in  the 
race  to-morrow  night?  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  man  in  the  college 
who  knows  how  to  steer  but  Budder- 
lines ;  and,  even  if  there  was,  I  doubt 
if  any  one  would  do  it  so  well,  as 
they  tell  me  he  is  the  best  coxswain 
in  tiie  Universiiy.' 

'Well,  so  he  is,'  replied  Slasher, 
'  without  it  is  Steerage,  of  Si  Mnn- 
go's— I  really  do  not  know  which  of 
the  two  is  the  best.  And  that  makes 
the  matter  more  provoking ;  be- 
cause, with  such  a  coxswain  as  Steer- 
age in  the  boat  before  us,  our  making 
our  bump  must  in  agreat  measure  de- 
pend on  our  boat  being  well  managed.' 

We  both  sat  silent  for  some  Httle 
time,  for  I  felt  myself  totally  unable 
to  offer  any  advice  on  so  momentous 
a  subjeci  At  last  Slasher  broke  the 
silence  by  saying — 

'  They  tell  me.  Scribbler,  that  you 
can  steer  a  bii  You  have  steered  a 
boat  down  the  river  once  or  twice, 
have  you  not  ?  At  any  rate,  you  do 
not  weigh  much,  I  should  think — 
some  nine  stone  eight  or  so,  I  should 
say.' 


'  My  weight  to  a  pound,'  I  replied ; 
*  but  that  is  no  reason ' — I  wait  on 
to  say.  But  Slasher  cut  me  short 
by  exclaiming — 

'  Well,  there  is  notiiing  for  it  bat 
you  must  steer  us  in  the  race  to- 
monow  night,  for  want  of  a  better 
coxswain.  I  have  thought  over  every 
man  in  the  college,  and  you  are  the 
only  little  man  who  knows  his  right 
hand  from  his  left  in  a  boat,  and 
which  rope  he  is  to  pull,  according 
to  the  side  to  which  he  wishes  the 
boat  to  go.' 

I  was  quite  aghast  at  this  proposi- 
tion. The  very  impudence  of  calhng 
me  (five  feet  seven  inches  and  a 
quarter  in  my  stockings)  a  little 
man,  and  telling  me  I  must  steer 
because  there  was  no  better  man! 
Certainly  the  impertinence  of  some 
men,  under  peculiarly  trying  cip- 
cumstances,  aSmost  assumes  the  ap- 
pearance of  virtue.  Here  was  Slasher, 
at  his  wits'  end  for  a  coxswain, 
proposing,  wiHi  all  the  cool  assur- 
ance in  tiie  world,  that  I  should 
undertake  that  office,  of  the  duties 
of  which  I  positively  knew  nothing, 
and  which  was  no  sinecure  at  any 
time,  as  though  he  was  conferring 
the  greatest  fovour  x)ossible. 

'I  will  see  you  at — well,  Jericho 
first !'  I  exclaimed,  most  indignantly, 
looking  at  Slasher  as  though  I  could 
have  annihilated  him.  '  I  know  no- 
thing of  steering,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  lay  myself  open,  I  can  tell  you,  to 
be  abused  by  the  crew  and  the  whole 
college,  if  by  any  mistake  I  should 
prevent  you  making  your  bump. 
Why,  you  would  be  the  first  to  kick 
up  a  row  if  such  a  thing  was  to 


ut  you  see,  my  dear  Scribbler,' 
said  Slasher,  trying  to  look  very  in- 
sinuating, 'it  is  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world.  You  have  only  to  keep 
your  eyes  on  the  willow  bush  at 
Grassy  Comer,  imd  make  straight  for 
it,  and  to  sing  out  to  bow  and  three 
to  take  her  round;  then  at  the 
"Plough"  keep  well  over  to  that 
side,  till  you  are  half  way  round,  and 
then  you  will  shoot  the  comer  like 
anything ;  and,  you  know,  if  we  aie 
just  into  Si  Mungo's  boat,  you  must 
take  off  your  hat  and  wave  ii^  so  that 
we  may  dash  into  her.' 
All  this  nautical  jargon  sounded 


Why  our  Boat  did  nU  make  its  Bump. 
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like  Sanscrit  to  me.  A  confiiBed 
noise  of '  Gnussy  Willows/  '  Plough/ 
taking  off  my  bat,  rang  in  my  ears; 
so  I  smoked  on  in  silence,  ttiinking 
that  by  saying  nothing  I  should 
baye  the  best  cbanoe  of  escaping 
fiom  Slasher's  "persecution.  But  I 
reckoned  without  my  host;  for  there 
the  fellow  sat,  talking  away  of  the 
honour  of  the  college,  the  duty  eyery 
member  owed  to  that  time-honoured 
institution,  the  Boat  Club,  and  how 
we  ought  all  to  sacrifice  ourselyes 
for  its  success ;  haying  no  eq>rit  de 
corps,  and  a  lot  more  stuff,  which  did 
not  in  the  least  persuade  me  that  I 
ought  to  make  myself  ridiculous  by 
undertaking  what  I  knew  nothing 
about.  At  last,  quite  worn  out  with 
Slashei:^s  importunity,  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  him,  as  I  was  yery  sleepy, 
I  gaye  a  most  reluctant. consent. 
But,  woe  is  me!  no  sooner  had  I 
done  this  rash  deed  than  I  had  to 
listen  to  a  most  elaborate  disquisi- 
tion on  the  peculiar  failings  of  eyeiy 
member  (saye  the  captam)  of  St. 
Dunstan's  boat's  crew.  Long  did 
Slasher  hold  forth  upon  '  how  seyen 
did  not  get  forward  enough,  and  six 
went  too  fax  back  / '  how  fiye  shirked, 
and  four  dipped  too  deep,  and  made 
the  boat  roll;'  'how  three  did  not 
keep  time,  and  two  feathered  too 
high  and  jerked.  And  bow'— I  fell 
asleep  before  bow's  faults  were  all 
detailed,  so  heinous  were  his  offences. 
All  these  high  crimes  and  misd^ 
meanors  I  was  to  reproye,  admo- 
nish, and  exhort  against,  in  my  ca- 
pacity of  coxswain.  Wearied  com- 
pletely with  all  this,  I  at  last  jumped 
up,  and  telling  SlaeJier,  if  he  did  not 
at  once  let  me  go  to  bed  I  should  be 
fit  for  nothing,  much  less  for  so  im- 
XX)rtant  an  office  as  he  had  selected 
me  to  fill,  I  at  length  got  rid  of  him, 
to  my  intense  satisfisuition. 

I  went  to  bed,  but  had  horrible 
nightmares,  in  which  were  mixed  up 
innumerable  Grassy  Comers,  round 
which  it  was  imi)Ossible  to  steer,  and 
St.  Mungo's  boats,  which  would  not 
permit  me  to  bump  theuL  I  had 
only  just  fieJlen,  as  it  appeared  to 
me,  after  tossing  restlessly  about  the 
greatest  part  of  the  night,  into  a 
comfortable  doze,  when  some  rude 
hand  swept  the  bed-clothes  off  the 
bed,  and  awoke  me  in  a  yiolent  and 


most  unpleasant  manner.  To  lay 
hold  of  my  boots  and  fling  them  at 
the  intruder's  head  was  my  first  im- 
pulse; but  fortunately,  with  that 
cauti(XL  for  which  I  am  remarkable, 
I  looked  to  see  who  it  was  who  had 
perpetrated  this  outrage,  by  rayish- 
mg  the  fleets  and  blankets  firom  off 
my  august  person,  before  I  took  any 
step  to  ayenge  it.  There  was  the 
stalwart  form  and  grinning  face  of 
my  tormentor.  Slasher,  at  the  foot  of 
my  bed. 

'  Confound  youl'  I  said,  in  no  yery 
quiet  tone.  '  What  do  you  mean  by 
keeping  a  fellow  out  of  his  bed  half 
the  night,  and  then  disturbing  him 
before  daybreak  in  the  morning  ?' 

'  Well/  exclaimed  Slasher,  '  I 
rather  like  that — before  daybreak  1 
why  it  is  seyen  o'clock.  What  a  lazy 
beggar  you  must  be!  why  I  haye 
had  a  swim  in  the  bath,  and  been 
twice  round  Parker's  Piece  already.' 

'  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  you 
had  stayed  there,  or  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bath,  before  you  came  dis- 
turbing me  like  this.'     f 

'  Come,  you  get  up  this  moment. 
Master  Scribbler/  said  the  pez^ 
tinacious  Slasher,  catching  hold  of 
my  leg,  as  though,  8an«  ceremonie, 
to  pull  me  out  of  bed.  '  You  get 
up ;  I  want  you  to  come  down  the 
riyer  with  me  in  a  funny,  so  that 
I  may  show  you  how  to  steer  oyer 
the  course,  and  tell  you  all  about 
First  Post,  Grassy,  and  Plough 
Comers.' 

I  groaned  aloud.  What  sin  had 
I  committed,  that  my  good  genius 
should  so  desert  me  as  to  permit 
of  my  consenting  to  become,  eyen 
for  one  day,  the  slaye  of  such  a 
fellow;  as  Slasher?  Howeyer,  I 
jumped  out  of  bed,  and  telling 
Slasher  to  be  off,  so  that  I  might 
dress  myself,  prepared  to  make  my 
toilet  As  I  did  so,  yarious  thoughts 
passed  through  my  mind  with 
regard  to  the  mess  I  had  got  my- 
self into  by  acceding  to  Slashers 
most  unreasonable  demand,  that 
I  should  steer  'The  Bed  Hot 
Tongs'  of  St.  ;I>unstan's  in  that 
night* s  races.  But  the  thoughts 
of  the  bright  eyes  of  Miss  Bloggs 
(Blog^*,  of  St.  Simon's  Hall,  sister, 
with  whom  I  fancied  myself  to  be 
yiolently  in  loye)  being  on  the  bank 
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Wk^  out  Bo&t  didnct  mak$  iff  Blimp. 


to  Tiew  my  perfbrnuoioes  with  the 
rudder  somewhat  reassured  me. 
At  length  I  joined,  at  breakfiist,  the 
captain  '  of  our  gallant  ship/  as  I 
might  henceforth  sing,  haying  been 
so  unoeremoniously  pressed  into 
the  service.  But,  oh  1  the  quantity 
of  half-raw  beef  that  oannibal-like 
kidividual  devoured  was  perfectly 
appalling:  those  horrible-looMng 
morsels  disappearing  down  his 
capacious  throat  like  pats  of  butter 
down  a  mafitLfirs,  made  me  feel  quite 
sick.  The  only  thing  Slasher  was 
moderate  in  was  the  drinkables. 
One  half  pint  of  old  ale  (so  add, 
that  when  I  turted  it,  it  made  my 
eyes  recoil  into  my  head,  and  I  do 
believe  has  caused  me  to  squint 
ever  since) — this  was  all  the 
Spartan'-like  code  of  laws,  drawn 
i^p  for  the  benefit  of  those  in  train- 
ing for  a  boat-race,  permitted  their 
viotimfl.  Thank  goodness!  I  men- 
tally exclaimed^  my  slender  pro- 
portions, light  weight,  and  feeble 
strengtih,  prevent  the  possibility  of 
my  being  pressed  into  ike  service 
as  a  rowing  member  of  the  boat*  s 
crew,  for  such  cannibal*like  orgies 
as  these  would  be  the  death  of  me. 
At  length,  breakfast  over,  we  started 
for  Seerle's  boathouse,  where  I  was 
to  intrust  my  valued  life  in  a  frail 
and  cranky  baric,  to  the  care  and 
skill  of  Slasher.  It  boots  not  to 
tell  of  what  befel  me  during  that 
morning's  cruise.  I  can  only  say 
I  returned  from  it  more  puzzled 
and  confused,  with  regard  to  Grassy 
and  all  other  points  and  comers, 
than  ever.  Now,  thought  I,  as  we 
neared  the  venerable  gateway  of 
St.  Dunstan's,  I  shall  at  any  rate 
be  left  in  peace  until  the  hour 
arrives  for  the  victim  to  be  offered 
in  sacrifice  to  the  god  of  F^me; 
surely  I  shall  not  be  any  further 
molested  until  the  evening  bell 
tolls  the  hour  for  the  aquatic  sports 
to  begin.  But  little  could  I,  in  my 
simplicify,  fttham  the  restless  energy 
of  the  enthusiastio  boating-man, 
when  once  let  loose  on  his  nobby. 
No  sooner  had  we  entered  the  por- 
tals of  the  andent  college,  tnan 
linking  his  arm  in  mine.  Slasher 
insisted  upon  my  at  once  visiting 
little  Budderlines'  apartments,  and 
hearing  from  that  wounded,  but 
distinguished  young  navigator,  a 


long  lecture  on  how  I  was  to  'trim 
the  boat,  hold  the  rope  and  float' 
when  opposite  the  post,  waiting  for 
the  gpDui,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ever^ 
lasting  comers,  at  whose  very  name 
of  Grassy  and  Plough,  I  turned 
away  already  with  loathing.  More- 
over, elaborate  details  were  entned 
into  of  what  manceuvre  was  to 
occupy  every  particular  period  of 
that  ezdting  moment  between  the 
firing  of  the  second  and  third  gon. 
'  How  two  was  to  pull  half  a  stroke 
at  thirty  seconds  past,  how  bow 
was  to  pull  the  other  half  at  forty 
seconds,  and  how  at  fifty,  the  whole 
crew  were  to  be  ready  with  their 
oars  half  bade,  so  that  they  might 
dash  off  the  moment  the  gun  was 
fired,  and  be  into  the  Goose  and 
Gridiron  of  St  Mungo's  before  they 
knew  where  they  were.'  With  thfa 
graphic  description  of  *  the  bump,' 
which  ought  to  take  place,  and  me 
manner  ol  making  it,  Budderlines 
concluded  his  charge,  and  I  was  at 
length  permitted  to  depart  I  spent 
the  rest  of  that  day  in  a  state  of  mise- 
rable nervousness,  b(»dering  on  in- 
sanity, at  the  yery  thoughts  of  all 
the  duties  I  had  taken  upon  myself 
to  perform  that  evening.  The 
l(mgest  day  of  misery  must  at  test 
ocHne  to  an  end,  and  7  o'dock  r  Ji. 
found  me  steroing  into  the  '  Bed 
Hot  Tongs  of  St  DuuBtan,'  then 
manned  by  her  fine  muscular  crew, 
lying  off  the  landing-place  at  Searie's 
boathouse. 

'  Where  is  tlie  flag  ?* 

'  Why,  bless  the  man,  he  is  gdng 
witlK>ut  the  flagl'  exclaimed  Captain 
Slasher  of  the  St  Punstan's  Boat 
Club,  as  I  was  preparing  to  sit 
down  on  the  very  limited,  cramped, 
and  uncomfortable-looking  seat  pro- 
vided for  the  man  at  the  helm  of 
his  gallant  bark.  A  sniaJl  boy  had 
to  be  despatched  to  the  dressisg- 
room  to  bring  down  those  ftmous 
colours,  which  had  braved,  not  the 
battle  and  the  breeze,  but  the  river 
and  the  breeze,  for  I  do  not  know 
how  many  generations  of  St  Dun- 
Stan's  boatinfl^lovin^  students.  I 
groaned  aloud,  as,  with  a  feeling  of 
superstitious  awe,  I  accepted  the 
omen  of  the  forgotten  flag  as  a 
mark  of  my  ftiture  disoomfitora 
1  was  just  thinking  whettor  it 
would  be  practical,  even  at  the 
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laat  nuHDfint,  for  me  to  rash  away 
and  hide  myself  in   some  far-off 
corner  of  the  University  tintil  the 
raeea  should  he  oyer,  when  the 
dieery  voioe  of  Slasher  crying  ont  to 
'  shove  her  off,  stroke-side,  bade  water 
a  little,  bow  side/  aroused  me  to  the 
reality  that  I  was  fully  committed 
to  go  on  now  with  the  unequal  con- 
test, sink  or  swim.    I  do  not  know 
any  more  ei^oyable  sight   to  the 
lover  of  aquatic  amusements,  than 
Ihe  Cam  and  its  banks  present  on 
those  nights  during  the  May  Term 
when  the  boat-raoes  are  coming  off. 
It  is  true  that  the  Cambridge  man, 
unlike  his  cousin  at  Oxford  (I  sup- 
pose Oxford  and  Cambridge  men 
are  cousins,  beiiig  sons  of  the  sister 
xmiversities)^i  is  true  that,  unlike 
him,  he  does  not  sit  in  all  state  in 
the  cabin   of  some  defionot  lord 
mayor's  barge,  all  tarnished  gold 
and  dirty  white  paint,  and  l^eie 
drink  hia  wine,  eat  his  dessert,  smoke 
his  weed,  and  gaze  on  the  exciting 
scene   of  the  finishing   boat-race, 
which  takes  place  before  him.    But 
he  can  stand  outside^  or  in  the  cabin 
of  Searle's,  Logan's,  or  Cross's  barge, 
listen  to  the  band,  smoke  and  cbAt 
with  his  irienda,  as  the  stout  horses 
thereunto  attached  bear  him  swiftly 
along  towards  the  scene  of  tbefbrth- 
comhig  straggle.    Or  he  can,  arm- 
in-arm   with   soaBoe   chosen    com- 
Twnion,  stroU  leisurely  along  the 
Clanks  of  tKe  river,  criticising  the 
merits  of  the  different  boats  as  they 
pass  him,  or  fling  broadcast  fan 
chaffing  wittidsms,  as  he  recognizes 
in  some  toiling  biave,  working  at 
his  oar  like  a  galley-slave,  either 
Jenkins  of  St  Bavid's,  Tomkins  of 
Si  Simon's  Hail,  HopldnB  of  St 
Judas',  or  some  other  of  his  own 
fiuoiliar  chums.    Then  there  is  the 
exdtement    at    Chesterton    fiBny, 
aniely  that    is    something  wor& 
lookkig  at  I    What  a  row  there  is  i 
'Boat  ahead,  sir' — ^^  Now  then,  sir, 
if  you  please ' — *  Don't  be  all  night, 
sir ' — '  Can  you  not  get  out  of  the 
road,  sir?'  i&l  uttered  in  the  loudest 
and  most  angry  tones;   but  only 
looked  upon  1^  thoee  to  whom  the 
obeervataons  ore  addressed  as  the 
civilities  el  the  river,    l^en  there 
is  the  mgged  old  Charon,  looking 
Ukaapieee  of  saw  beef  stndc  on  a 


blue  x)oet,  so  weather-beaten  is  his 
&oe  (or,  I  should  say,  was  his  &oe, 
I  know  not  that  he  exists  now^,  so 
sturdy  his  blue-dad  flgura  How 
he  punted  away  for  bare  life,  re> 
ceivingwith  the  utmost  good  temper 
all  the  loud  and  somewhat  startling 
anathemas  huried  at  his  devoted 
head  by  the  exdted  coxswailis, 
whose  boats  his  barge-hke  punt 
kept  waiting  at  this  pdnt  What, 
a  simple  yet  noble  trust  that  old- 
worthy  had  in  the  unblemished 
honour  and  honesty  of  a  member 
of  the  University,  when  called  upon, 
for  lack  of  change,  to  give  credit; 
but  how  retentive  a  memory  he 
poeseraed,  enabling  him  to  again 
recognize  his  academic  debtor,  even 
after  the  lapse  of  twdve  months  or 
m<ne!  Then  there  is  the  intense 
exdtement  at  the  startfaoig-posts. 
The  noise,  confosion,  running,  push- 
ing, shouting,  cheering,  the  'Now 
you  are  gaining,'  'Now  you  are 
into  them/  '  Well  pulled,  St  Bun- 
stan,'  '  Well  steered,  St  Mungo,'  of 
the  race  itself,  mingled  wi&  the 
strains  of  the  band,  x>laying  'See 
the  Conquering  Hero  comes,'  ud 
the  ydls  and  shouts  of  the  winning- 
post  But  why  do  I  go  on?  'Eheu 
ragaces  labnntur  anni,'  as  old  Horace 
says.  I  grow  old  and  garrulous. 
Very  httle  did  it  matter  so  fsr  as  I 
was  concerned,  on  the  eventfnl 
evening  of  which  I  write,  wheti^ 
the  scene  on  the  banks  or  on  the 
river  was  gay  and  animated^  or  the 
reverse. 

As  we  rowed  down  to  the  course, 
I  mechanically  pulled  first  at  one 
string,  then  at  another,  in  my  en- 
deavours to  keep  the  boat  straight 
in  the  middle  of  the  river,  never 
venturing  to  raise  Iny  eyes  from  the 
small  willow  wand  at  the  extreme 
point  of  the  boat,  placed  there,  I 
condude,  to  guide  the  coxswain'^ 
eye.  I  heard  no  sound  save  the 
voice  of  Slasher,  as  every  now  and 
then  he  cried, '  Steady,'  '  Bon't  roll,' 
'Bon't  jerk,'  'Seven,  keep  time,' 
'Time  all.'  Once  or  twice  we 
stopped,  and  then  Slasher  would 
say,  'Now  for  a  few  yards'  spurt' 
'  Bo  you.  Scribbler,  keep  crying  out, 
"Pick  her  up.""  I  ob^  the 
order  given,  but  as  to  any  meaning 
I  attnded  to  the  words  at  that 
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'  time,  they  might  hare  been  the 
war-cry.  of  the  Bumfi  Indians.  At 
last  ve  arrived  at  our  startu]g-ix)6t, 
and  that  without  meeting  with  any 
accident,  which  eyent  I  solely  attri- 
bute to  good  luck,  and  not  to  good 
management,  so  erratic  was  my 
course.  With  Slasher's  assistance, 
at  this  junqture,  I  managed  to  get 
our  boat^s  head  round,  after  haying 
jammed  her  nose  so  £fist  into  the 
oppodto  bank,  that  it  required  all 
the  efforts  of  bow,  who  landed  for 
the  purpose,  to  release  her,  and 
doubtless  I  put  the  good  lady's 
proboscis  yery  much  out  of  joint 
by  my  stupidity.  At  last,  after 
shouting  incoherently  one  order 
after  another,  all  contradictory  of 
each  other,  and  tugging  away  at 
the  rudder-strings  untu  I  nearly 
broke  them,  in  my  frantic  endea- 
yours  to  produce  tiie  results  I  de- 
sired—  thanks  to  the  cahn  and 
collected  conduct  of  my  crew,  to 
whom,  from  long  habit,  the  neces- 
sary manipulation  of  the  oars  came 
as  a  matter  of  course,  our  boat 
eyentually  found  itaelf  lying  snugly, 
close  to  the  side,  directly  imder  our 
starting-post,  and  then  we  waited 
in  anxious  expectation  for  the  firing 
of  tiie  first  gun.  If  I  liye  to  b^  a 
hundred  I  do  not  think  I  shall 
eyer  forget  the  misery  of  those  few 
memento.  Being  a  young  man  of 
a  naturally  neryous  temperament, 
I  was  rendered  doubly  so  on  this 
occasion  by  the  unguarded  observa- 
tions of  the  yarious  friends  of  the 
Si  Dunstan's  boat,  collected  around 
us  on  the  bank.  '  Now  then.  Scrib- 
bler, you  mind  what  you  are  about*; 
if  you  spoil  the  bump  do  not  eyer 
show  your  fiace  in  college  again.' 
'I  say,  young  fellow,  I  haye  got 
fiye  pounds  on  the  race' — ^here  I 
zecognized  Ten-to-one's  yoice — 'so 
don't  you  go  for  to  make  me  lose 
it;'  and  so  on  in  endless  yariety. 
How  I  enyied  the  cahn,  quiet,  and 
assured  manner  in  which  Steerage 
(a  yoimg  lad  fresh  from  Eton) 
handled  his  boat,  as  'The  Goose 
and  Gridiron '  of  St  Mungo's,  the 
oars  gracefully  dipping  into  the 
water  jus  if  worked  by  only  one 
hand,  like  the  wings  of  a  swallow, 
came  sweeping  up  to  its  appomted 
post  at  the  h«ul.  of  the  riyer,  and. 


without  eitiier  noise  or  confosion, 
was  turned  round  almost  at  the 
yery  moment  when  the  first  gmi 
was  fired,  annoonoing  the  time  to 
be  yery  near  for  the  approaching 
stiruggle.  The  perspiration  poured 
down  my  &oe  in  the  agony  of  my 
nervous  excitement  What  my 
thoughts  were  during  the  first  port 
of  that  trying  interval  I  cannot 
record.  I  belieye  I  meditated  felo 
de  se,  perhaps  not  de  sea,  but  de 
riyer,  as  the  Frenchman  said. 
'Shoye  her  out  into  the  middle,' 
shouted  the  yoice  of  Slasher,  as, 
settling  himself  on  his  seat,^..he  fixmg 
his  outer  Jers^  to  a  friend  on  the 
bank,  and  said  tome, '  Nowmind  what 
you  are  at.  Scribbler.'  Boom  went 
the  second  gon,  just  as  we  managed 
to  get  our  boat  mto  the  stream,  not 
by  any  directions  of  my  giving,  but 
by  the  orders  dictated  l^  l£e  in- 
domitable Slasher,  who,  grinning 
good-humouredly,  said,  ''We  will 
pick  her  up  at  starting,  and  soon 
be  into  St  Mungo's,  and  put  you 
out  of  your  misery,  for  you  look 
as  if  you  had  seen  a  ghost'  Oh, 
that  wretohed  moment  between  the 
second  and  the  third  guns  j  How 
stilled  now  was  every  yoice'  on  the 
lately  noisy  bank ;  nothing  could  I 
hear  but  the  dull,  monotonous  yoice 
of  Slasher's  friend,  as,  standing 
watoh  in  hand,  he  told  off  the  record 
of  the  fleeting  seconds,  as  the  time 
fled  swiftly  by,  and  tie  tones  of 
Slasher's  voice,  now  hoarse  with 
excit^nent,  as  he  gave  the  necessary 
directions  to  his  crew,  requisite  to 
keep  the  boat  in  the  middle  of  the 
river.  '  Twenty  seconds  gone,'  said 
the  voice  on  the  bonk.  'Half  a 
Btrdke,  bow,'  was  Slasher's  instan- 
taneous response.  'Forty  seconds 
gone'  (upBjn  uttered  the  :  voice. 
'  Just  paddle  half  a  stroke,  six,'  was 
the  prompt  reply.  'Fifty  seconds 
gone.'  '  Oars  half  back,  close  to  the 
water,  half  a  stroke,  and  then  into 
them.'  Bang  went  the  gun,  and 
we  were  off.  Away  we  went,  dash- 
ing through  the  water  at  a  pro- 
digious rate  after  the  St  Mungo's 
boat,  who,  aware  of  our  iactics,  as 
I  supiMse,  did  not  allow  the  weeds 
to  grow  under  their  oars'  blades. 
Vainly  did  the  plucky  Slasher  pull 
and  strive  at  his  oar,  yainly  diet  his 
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crew  ably  second  his  efforts,  and 
labour  away ;   the  zig-zag  •  course 
which  my  ntter  ignorance  of  the 
art  of  steering  caused  us  to  take, 
rendered  all  their  endeavours  abor- 
tive. At  First  Post  CJomer,  so  widely 
did  I  steer,  that  our  oars  almost 
touched    the    opposite    bank;    at 
Grassy,  forgetful  of  the  instructions 
I  had  rebeived  anent   the  willow 
bush,  I  was  compelled  to  pull  on 
my  rudder  so  hara  to  get  her  round, 
that  I  almost  stopped  the  course  of 
the  boat.    But  I  was  left  to  myself, 
with  no  Mendly  voice  to  guide  or  di- 
rect me ;  my- own  devices  I  could  fol- 
low undisturbed,  save  whenreminded 
that  I  had  stem  censors  judging 
of  my  conduct,  by  the  fomtic  shoute 
from  the  bank,  of  '  You  muff,  where 
are  you  steering  to  ?'  and  '  Pull  bow 
and  three,  pull,  pull !'    I  am  quite 
sure  bow  and  three  puUed  as  they 
never  pulled  in  thenr  lives  before, 
or  we  should  never  have  got  round 
at  all,  and  been  extricated  from  the 
mess  I  had  contrived  to  get  the 
boat  into.    At  the  Plough,  I  fear 
the  same  results  of  my  ignorance 
must  have  been  most  apparent,  for 
the  shouts  and  denunciations  from 
the  bank  waxed  louder  and  more 
furious  than  ever.    But  the  Scylla 
and  Gharybdis  of  the  Cam  were  at 
length  passed,  and  we  entered  what 
at  Newmarket  would  be  termed  the 
straight  running  of  our  watery  course, 
viz.  from  the  Plough  to  the  winning- 
post    Now  I  thought,  if  I  can  only 
keep  her  straight  up  the  middle, 
all  may  get  well.    Alas!  decipimur 
specie  recti,    I  heard  the  cries  on  the 
bank  becoming  perfectly  furious,  as 
they  yelled  ou^   'You're  gaining, 
gaining !  take  her  up,  take  ^her  up !' 
True   enough,   we   were    gaining. 
The  crew  of  St  Mungo's  boat,  ex- 
hausted by  the  frantic  efforts  they 
had  made  to  keep  away  from  our 
terrible  spurt  at  tne  beginning,  and 
wanting  the   untiring  energy  and 
training  of  our  men,  now  visibly 
relaxed  their  efforts,  though  they 
still   kept  up  the   struggle   most 
bravely.    We  slowly  gained  upon 
ihem  stroke   after  stroke.     What 
was  I  to  do?    Our  boat,  in  my  ex- 
citement, kept   shooting  about   in 
all  directions  like  a  crooked  arrow, 
£jst  to  one  side  and  then  to  the 


other.     'Confound  you,  Scribbler, 
keep  her  straight  1'  were  the  howls 
of  indignation,  for  they  amounted 
to  nothing  else,  which  now  greeted 
me  from  the  bank.    '  Take  her  in, 
take  her  in  I'   were  the  cheers  of 
encouragement  given  to  my  crew. 
We  were  now  dose  to  the  '  Goose 
and  Gridiron'  of  St  Mungo's,  so 
close,  as  almost,  as  I  thought,  to 
enable  me  to  touch  her  rudder  with 
the  nose  of  our  boat    But  the  wily 
coxswain   of    that   former    distin- 
guished bark,  seeing  what  a  muff 
he  had  to  do  with  as  an  adversary, 
was  not  going  to  permit  the  honours 
which  his  college  had  so  long  worn 
to  be  snatched  away  from  her  so 
rudely  by  such  a  tyro  as  myself; 
so   he  kept   skilfully  turning   his 
rudder  away  from  the  nose  of  our 
boat,  as  I  made  frantic  efforts  to 
bump   it,  whilst   the   wash    from 
the  oars  of  his  crew  sent  us  back 
each  time  I  renewed  my  attempts. 
At  last  the  men  on  the  bank,  losing 
all  patience  at  my  stupidity,  diouted 
to  me  to  overlap  her,  which,  of  course, 
would  have  insured  our  bump :  the 
nose  of  our  boat  was  half  way  up 
the  stem  of  the  '  Goose  and  Grio- 
iron,'   when,  in  an  evil   moment, 
thinking  the  time  was  come  to  make 
a  glorious  finale,  and  to  obey  to  the 
letter  my  instructions,  I  took  off  my 
hat  to  wave  my  men  on.  to  victory. 
I  heard  the  shouts  from  the  bank, 
'Now  take  her  up,  St  Dunsbuil' 
'Now  take  her  up  I'  'Two  strokes 
more!'    But,  alas  I  on  removing  my 
chapeau  from  my  head,  I  nearly 
overbalanced  myself  from  my  frail 
perch;'  and  in  tiding  to  preserve  my 
equilibrium,  I  caught  hold  of  the 
wrong  string  of  the  rudder,  giving 
it  such  a  frantic  pull  as  to  send  my 
boat's  nose  fast  into  the  opposite 
shore,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the 
shock  caused  me  to  lose  my  seat 
and  tumble  into  the  river.    A  con- 
fused noise  of  'Served  you  right  for 
a  muff!'  was  all  I  heard,  as  the 
muddy  waters  closed  over  my  head. 
Then  all  was  darlmess.    The  light 
dawned  again  upon  me,  as  I  was 
being  jerked  through  the  air  by 
two  sturdy  bargees,  at  the  end  of 
a  boat-pole,  whose  hook  was  firmly 
&stened  in  the — '  dear  me,'  well ! — 
lower  extremity  of  my  breeches. 
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ND  when  am  I?*  I  Mid 
to  m;Balf,  as  I  openod 
my  eyea  tmrn   a   pro- 
foond  deep,  and  ftnmd 
tbe  darknefls    vanished 
before  the  crisp  light  of 
the  early  morning.    At 
first  there  was  a  man 
of   conftued  imagm  in 
my  mind.     Surety  not 
at  my  own  sapper-tabls 
—nor  yet  in  the  pocket 
toeaing  abont  the  Chan- 
nel —  nor    yet    rolling 
through  the  streetB  of 
Paris— nor  yet  in    the 
Bue  Madeleine,  cslmly 
discuBBing  ecclesiaBtical  qneetionB  with  my  poetical  and  eccentric  friend,  O. 
All  these  were  scenes  which  had  followed  npon  each  other  in  snch  zapid 
snccession  that  they  might  well  blend  t(^ether  in  almost  inextricable  con- 
fOsiOQ-    I  glanced  through  the  casement,  and,  lo !  the  houses  were  flying, 
the  trees  were  dancing,  the  waterconisee  were  Taniahing;  and  then  I  re- 
ooll«cted  myeelf:  I  was  in  the  night  train,  and  performing  the  wearisome 
journey  towards  the  South  of  France.    I  was  now  the  only  tenant  of  the 
cmnfortobte  carriage;  and  I  remembered  that  last  night  I  had  'gone  to 
bed,'  60  &r  as  circumslancea  permitted  that  cnstomary  process  to  be  per- 
formed, with  as  little  deviation  as  possible  from  routine  regularity. 

I  was  bound  to  Basle,  and  passing  through  a  variety  of  tmmels,  although 
'  Bradeh&w'  assures  me  that  there  are  no  tunnels  on  the  m'S  Mnlhonse  line. 
Very  weary  was  I  when  I  arrived  at  Basle,  looked  languidly  at  the  ca- 
thedral, and  did  not  vonchHofe  a  recollection  to  the  great  ecclesiastical 
council.  How  the  scene  freshened  when  again  T  left  Basle !  That  languid, 
level,  monotonous  French  country  was  exchanged  for  the  Swiss  o^age 
scene  at  the  Colooseum,  only  with  every  dimension  and  featoie  mnltitn^- 
nously  magnified.  That  thinly-peopled  train  was  exchanged  fbr  the  long 
line  li  crowded  cam  where  are  easily  recognized  the  F.ngiinh  speech  and  the 
TOL.  in.— Ha  Y.  at 
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Engliah  laugh.  At  Alien  I  saw  en 
masae  a  great  quantity  of  English  so- 
ciety abroad.  English  society  abroad 
was  then  engaged  in  the  operation 
of  feeding,  which  was  performed 
with  all  tne  national  determination 
of  character.  Thero  were  heaps  of 
orercoatSftrairieUing  wrappers,  afpcn- 
Htocks,  knapsacks, '  Bradshaws '  and 
'  Murrays '  scattei^d  about,  to  be  ro- 
snmed  when  the  bell  should^soond. 
The  bell  is  soon  ringing,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  company  are  tnmnl- 
tuously  making  their  way  to  the 
carriages  that  are  starting  for  Berne. 
For  myself,  I  continue  my  journey 
to  Lucerne,  and  rest  that  night  by 
the  shores  of  the  tnost  beautiful  of 
inland  seas,  and  beneath  the  shadow 
of  Mount  Pilatus. 

I  am  especially  attached  to  tho 
beauty  of  lake  scenery.  With  me 
it  is  almost  a  nassion.  I  know  the 
I']nglish  lakes,  uie  Scottish  lakes,  the 
Swiss  lakes,  and  the  Italian  lakes. 
I  should  like  to  visit  the  Caspian 
and  Ontario.  Especially  should  I 
like  to  see  the  great  inland  sea  of 
Africa,  Lake  Tanganyika,  which 
Lieutenant  Burton  considejrs  would 
surpass  all  classic  and  Oriental  lakes 
but  for  the  want  of  gardens  and 
orchards,  mosque  and  kiosk,  palace 
and  villa.  But,  for  magazine  pur- 
poses at  least,  I  must  confine  myself 
to  the  civilized  haunts  which  Lon- 
don Society  loves  to  frequent  in  its 
season  of  teavel  and  relaxation. 

Everybody  may  avoid  tho  mistake 
of  Dr.  Martin  Farquhar  Tuppcr  in 
giving  an  account  of  Everybody's 
Tour.  Let  us  be  supposed  to  have 
gained  the  Alpine  heights,  and  to  be 
(lescending  the  soft  southern  slopes. 
Tho  Lake  of  Lucerne,  with  its  sub- 
lime bay  of  Uri,  has  long  been  left. 
And  we  are  now  on  the  margin  of  an 
Italian  lake. 

The  scene  is  the  gaixlen  of  an 
Italian  palace,  overhanging  waters 
of  intenaest'  blue — a  seat  belonging 

to  the  Prince .     A  group  of 

English  ladies  are  examining  the  aro- 
matic flowers  in  the  shapely  vases 
on  the  balconies,  or  admiring  the 
wonderful  magnolia,  or  watching 
the  tall  foimtain  glancing  in  the 
sunlight,  beneath  which  the  gold 
and  silver  fish  are  playing.  I&me 
cavaliers  axe  in  attendance,  and  ano- 


ther is  approaching  through  yonder 
natural  araide  of  the  treUffiedrina; 
and  I  am  not  sore  that  the  inoensd 
of  the  cigar  is  not  blending  vith 
that  of  the  myrtle  and  the  orange- 
tree.    A  Uttle  apart  is  a  tall,  sli^ 
gentlemanly  ItiUian   taljdng  to  a 
pensive  Kngli^  girl,  who  appears  \q 
feel  the  full  power  of  the   sweet 
southern  tongue.    A  Polish  ooimt 
and  a  CSerman  baron  are  deep  in  a 
guttural    conversation.      A   young 
.  English  student,  frank  and  free,  in 
the  third  of  his  glorious  long  'vaca- 
tions, is  descanting,  with  ^e  natonl 
enthusiasm  of  a  first  visit  to  Italy, 
on  the  divine  sunset,  which  makes 
him  allude  to  the  colours  of  Claadd 
andthepoetiyofTaaso.  A  charming 
widow,  whose  beautiftil  &ce  is  in 
strange  contrast  with  her  sable  dress, 
is  listening  to  an  illustrious  artist 
Poor  dear  Leila  Gray  is  not  &r  frtxn 
her.    A  grave  reviewer  and  a  seoiar 
man,  it  is  not  neoef^sary  that  I  should 
talk  with  the   enthusiasm   of  my 
Cambridge  friend;  and  engaged  as 
deeply  as  a  man  can  be,  it  is  only 
with  a   mild   interest    that  I  can 
watch  the  prc^iress  of  incipient  flirt- 
ations. 

AVe  have  seen  the  garden ;  and,  in 
contrast  with  the  ^rden,  we  have 
seen  a  wilderness  behind,  where  a 
circuitous  path  conducted  us  by  suc- 
cessive terraces  to  the  bottom  of  a 
precipitous  gorge.  Then  we  hsTC 
been  into  the  house  and  done  some 
pictures  and  curiosities ;  and  baring 
remunerated  the  attendants,  we  pre- 
pare to  return  to  get  some  tea.  We 
are  all  staying  at  a  palatial  hotel 
on  the  borders  of  a  beautiful  and 
fi&mous  lake.  Some  of  the  party  are 
staying  there  a  long  time ;  a  few  of 
them  en  pension.  Others  are  only 
the  visituits  of  a  day.  But  many 
are  the  visitants  who,  struck  by  the 
exceeding  beauty  of  the  spot,  pro- 
long the  days  into  weeks,  and  the 
weeks  into  months.  Of  this  number 
am  I  and  various  others  of  my 
friends;  and  nothing  amnses  us 
more  than  the  constant  succession 
of  arriving  and  departing  guests. 
Society  south  of  the  Alps  varies 
very  greatly  from  the  society  which 
one  meets  in  Switzerland  and  on 
the  Rhine.  You  do  not  meet  with 
that  crowd  of  people  who  manage 
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-id  Mo  the  tour  thero  and  back  for  a 
ten-pound  note/  as  the  cheap  guide- 
books assure  us  it  can  be  done.  The 
"Visitors  are  much  fewer  and  of  a 
better  class.  In  fact,  the  tourists  are 
of  a  better  position  in  society,  and 
with  better  means ;  social  intercourse 
is  much  more  imrestrained;  trayel- 
lers  meet  together  as  in  a  club-room 
or  a  drawing-room ;  and  a  man,  if 
he  chooses,  may  soon  be  closely  ac- 
quainted with  those  whom  he  meets. 
This  is  yery  fax  from  being  the  case 
in  a  crowded  Swiss  hotel,  where 
eyery  Englishman  seems  to  regard 
a  compatriot  as  a  snob  until  he  has 
proyed  himself  to  be  a  gentleman. 
Eyery  Englishman,  says  Noyalis,  is 
an  island ;  but  nowhere  is  this  in- 
sularity of  character  more  conspi- 
cuous than  amoiig  themselyes. 

When  I  returned  to  the  hotel  and 
found  my  way  into  the  yast  dining- 
room,!  sat  down  at  one  of  the  many 
tables  waiting  for  my  tea.  Here  I 
was  joined  by  a  little  fiiend,  to 
whom  I  shall  giye  the  time-honoured 
name  of  Tom  Noddy.  Mr.  Noddy 
was  a  nice  little  fellow  according  to 
his  hghts— an  amusing  retailer  of 
yery  small  talk ;  and  beyond  inane 
attempts  to  glorify  the  family  of  the 
Noddies  eyer  since  they  had  first 
settled  in  the  land  of  Nod — a  weak- 
ness which  we  all  understood  and 
made  allowance  for — companionable 
enough,  and  eyen  useful.  Noddy 
was  a  man  who  did  not  disdain  to 
be  conyersational  with  waiters  and 
couriers ;  and  I  presume  it  was  from 
this  that  he  was  always  well  posted 
up  in  the  latest  items  of  intelligence 
that  were  floating  about  the  hotel. 
So  Noddy  mixed  himself  a  glass  of 
sherry-cobbler,  and  drawing  his 
chair  in  towards  mine,  made  me  the 
depository  of  yarious  confidences 
that  were  going  the  round  of  our 
circle. 

The  Marquis  of  H.  and  his  young 
bride  had  arriyed  only  that  yery 
afternoon.  They  had  come  from 
Florence,  and  were  going  on  to 
Golico.  He  was  not  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  marquis,  but  his 
lordship's  &mily  and  his  own  were 
Tery  intimate  in  Auyshire  (where 
ISx,  Noddy,  senior,  was  a  respectable 
ooal-merchant).  The  young  mar- 
cMoness  had  a  yery  pret^  face, 


quite  fit  for  a  Book  of  Beauty. 
There  was  a  man,  continued  my 
young  friend,  who  had  just  come  in  ' 
from  Zermatt,  haying  walked  nearly 
all  the  way,  and  previously  haying 
narrowly  escaped  &lling  off  the 
summit  of  Monte  Eosa.  Sitting  at 
yonder  tea-table,  and  looking  yery 
pretty,  were  two  jolly  girls.  New 
Yorkers — I  am  not  responsible  for 
my  friend's  yemacular — who  had 
b^n  as  for  as  the  Thir^  Cataract, 
and  had  afterwards  galloped  oyer  a 
great  part  of  Judca,  as  lur  as  the 
Lebanon.  Still  he  thought  he  pre- 
ferred Leila  Grey  to  both.  He  was 
certain  that  the  baron  was  paying 
very  close  attention  to  the  pretty 
widow,  Mrs.  Lisle.  Why  snould 
her  young  friend.  Miss  Grey,  haye 
that  strange  expression — a  little 
wild,  a  httle  troubled? 

I  know  the  reason  well  enough, 
my  dear  Mr.  Noddy,  I  said  to  myself; 
but  as  I  do  not  wish  the  young 
creature  to  be  made  an  object  of 
general  and  embarrassing  attention 
nom  eyery  one,  I  shall  abstain  from 
making  you  the  unfailing  advertise- 
ment of  her  secret.  For  Leila  Grey 
is  trayelling  abroad  on  a  secret  mis- 
sion, which  I  shall  not  now  foil  con- 
fidentially to  intrust  to  my  reader, 
although  I  should  hesitate  to  do  so 
to  Mr.  Noddy.  It  is  rather  a  pretty 
little  story,  and,  mutatis  mutandis, 
perfectly  true. 

Leila  Grey  and  Charles  Lorraine 
were  once  happy  children,  littlo 
loyers,  who  played  together  on  the 
same  lawn,  and  were  almost  domes- 
ticated in  the  same  home.  The  pa- 
rents of  each  were  intimate  friends; 
and,  indeed,  it  almost  seemed  that 
from  time  immemorial  amity  and 
alliance  preyailed  between  the  Greys 
and  the  Lorraines.  A  good  opening 
TOesenting  itself  in  the  Levant  trade, 
Charles  Lorraine,  when  a  big  boy, 
found  himself  settled  in  a  Smyrna 
house  of  business,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  a  prosperous  junior 
partner.  He  was  really  the  working 
and  responsible  member  of  the  firm, 
and  his  business  avocations  were 
such  that  a  journey  to  England,  to 
see  his  old  home  and  his  former 
playfellow,  seemed  to  be  something 
indefinitely  removed  into  the  future. 
The  young  man,  after  the  manner  of 
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al  tiwB  of 

^.««1  hie,  md  the 
parL'^Sar  Toomr  ladj 

to  pfVnilC  OT€f  faBU  <!■  J' 

A  bold  CODCVptXMI  (K 1  luiod  to  Hi 

nihidf  wliicli  be  uuiieil  ont  vitb 
briliiuit  mceenL  It  «w  not 
coH  to  enter  into  • 
vitb  bin  old  frien 
XftOT  letten  were  excfasttf^ed.  Hm 
own  were  cleTer  letten.  tariD^  Urtky 
mod  accmate  aeeoontii  of  all  stnmge 
EMtern  iicene«,  frmklr  talking:  afaoot 
famuv'lf  and  his  frieadu,  and  diacloa- 
io^  manj  ^dimpaea  of  fan  own  nature 
and  tboofrfatB,  and  aending  at  timeB 
a  piece  of  deacnptire  puelrj,  at 
timcH,  perhapa,  a  lather  penonal 
Bonnet.  She,  in  letiiiUf  wrote  him 
the  pleaMnt  letten  of  a  ladrhkeand 
accomplished  English  fdri ;  diacowod 
all  tlie  English  newn  and  all  the 
little  home  newa,  ao  intereating  to 
the  absentee,  and  Reeming  so  fiiro- 
looa  to  bia  friends;  spoke  to  him 
aboot  berbooka  and  her  gaiden,and 
her  class  at  the  Sunday-school ;  and, 
like  a  good  girl  anxioos  to  do  a  little 
good,  would  at  times  write  a  letter 
aboat  high  and  holy  things 

One  day  a  letter  came  from  her 
Eastern  conespondent  which  made 
Leila  look  very  grare.  Charles 
Lorraine  merely  wanted  to  many 
her  as  soon  as  might  be.  Leila  was, 
of  conrse,  a  little  indignant  She 
showed  the  letter  to  her  papa,  and 
also  to  the  mamma  of  the  yonng 
gentleman.  These  worthy  people, 
however,  failed  to  realize  the  rail 
cnormit>'  of  the  offence.  Mrs.  Lor- 
raine wished  nothing  better  than 
that  her  son  should  marry  so  sweet 
a  girl  OS  Leila  Grey ;  and  old  Mr. 
Grey  declared  that  the  son  of  his 
old  school  and  college  friend,  the 
kind-hearted  neighbour,  too,  of  the 
years  of  middle  life,  had  a  better 
claim  than  any  one  to  his  daughter 
Ldla. 

Now  Leila  Grey  was  a  tall,  strik- 
ing girl,  with  a  foco  that  had  some 
substantial  claims  to  the  too-easily 
ftccorded  epithet  of  beautiful—a  fiw5e 
that  disclosed  some  of  the  liberal 
share  of  the  poetry  and  romance  that 
undoubtedly  existed  in  her  character. 
She  just  remembered  young  Lorraine 
as  a  curly-headed  boy,  in  whose  com- 
pany she  used  to  build  her  green 


A  wvBHBi  kiies  to  kwoy  and 

witii  afl  spk^id  and  Bofaie  attri- 
botes;  anditwastiw  especHl good 
ftjtluue  of  Mr.  Charies  liaiaiiie  tiisl 
Lala'a  "■^■— *"■■  begaa  to  sor- 
muiid  ber  "*^"<— "  lorer  with  tH 
these.  FinaliT  it  was  armged  ti»t 
ike  tdiffl'Vi  go  ont  to  many  him.  I 
omit  tiie  nai^  nitennediale  steps  by 
whidi  thia  nltimate  denwon  was  ar- 
rired  at  Hie  matter  was  very 
pkassntlyanaiiged.  LoRaine  would 
manage  to  oome  as  frr  as  Yenioe  to 
her,  and  there  tiie  marriage 
to  take  i^aoe.  It  ao  hai^xned 
that  some  friend  of  the  mother  of  the 
bride  dect,  a  euusumptiTe  patient, 
hearing  of  tiie  great  benefit  which 
the  ^presB  of  Anatria  had  expe- 
rienced fiom  her  winter  readenoe, 
had  taken  a  nalaoe  at  Venioe  kfr  a 
term,  which  slie  was  prolonging  till 
adTanoed  sommer  sboold  faring  the 
mosquitoes..  She  was  to  take  the 
young  lady  under  her  cai«,  and  at 
her  palace  the  ceremony  was  to  be 
performed.  Another  friend,  the  widow 
of  the  squire  of  the  parish  where  the 
Greys  lived,  offered  to  be  the  chape- 
rone  of  the  young  lady  on  this  inte- 
resting occasion.  Rich,  yonng,  and 
handsome,  Mrs.  Lisle  knew  that  she 
required  a  chaperone  herself,  and 
thought  that  for  the  present  Leila 
would  nicely  serve  the  purpose. 
Thus  it  was  that  Leila  Grey  was 
trayelling  to  endow  an  nnronem- 
bcred  friend  with  herself  and  the 
comfortable  little  fortune  which  she 
would  one  day  inherit  Miss  Gtes 
was  quite  the  Lady  of  the  Lake 
during  our  stay  at  this  enchanting 

glace.  I,  who  happened  to  know 
er  secret,  guarded  it  jealously. 
Those  were  lazy,  pleasant  times. 
As  a  rule,  little  was  to  be  done  till 
the  evening.  The  more  adven- 
turous of  the  party  would  get  up 
an  hour  before  sunrise  and  climb  a 
fiimous  mountain  which  commanded 
a  panoramic  view.      Some  would 
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stay  the  wbolo  day  upon  the  hille 
where  the  pore  fiieeh  bieezee  tem- 
pered the  t^t  and  gave  them  illua- 


waa  also  vefj  endnnble.  But  to 
lonnge  aboat,  to  read  a  novel,  to 
play  on  the  piano,  to  sketch,  Xraa 
the  main  amusement  of  the  ladies, 
and  also  of  the  gentlemen,  who 
added  thereto  smoking,  billiard  play- 


ing, and,  notwithstanding  the  nn- 
justifiable  expense,  Bass's  pale  ale, 
incited  thereto  by  the  example  of  the 
Zermatt  man  who  said  that  that 
alone  had  enabled  him  to  achieve 
Monte  Bosa.  By  the  time  we  had 
finished  dinner  the  son  hod  abated 
something  of  the  fearfol  heat,  and 
the  more  etgojable  pott  of  the  day 
commenced.  Uany  were  the  parties 
on  the  water,  many  the  pleasant 


_    a  in  that  wild  kind 

t  which  Solvator  B  bri- 

^.._  ,  sometimes  in  pleasant 

lanes  that  rtoninded  me  strongly  of 


gandi 


incsT  m 
I Iniked, b 


the  gKea  lanes  of  Kent ;  Bometimes 
reetuig  by  a  wayside  cross  or  in  a 
chnichyud   where   the   walla  are 

Sinted  with  the  last  scenes  of  the 
Tionr's  history,  and  constantly 
enough  along  paths  rendered  leaif 
arcades  by  the  trellised  Tines.  I 
was  much  surprised  by  the  manifest 


inferiority  of  Italian  to  "Rngliiih  frnits, 
A  poor  child  is  able  to  buy  his  cap- 
ful of  green  figs,  peaches,  and  nec- 
tarines. But  the  fruits  are  poor 
enough  when  compared  with  uioso 
of  an  English  greenhouse.  The 
wretched  gardening  is  the  reason  of 
this.  Where  nature  has  dealt  so 
abundantly  the  thoughtless  people 
have  left  oil  to  nature,  and  have  tot}' 
rarely  empli^ed  habits  of  industry 
or  the  foalenng  hand  of  art     A 
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good  gax dener  or  carefdUy-kept 
garden  is  an  utmost  rarity.  I 
have  already  said  something  of  our 
musical  eyenings.  When  the  muMc 
was  OTer,  and  tiie  ladies  were  with- 
drawn, we  felt  the  want  of  a  milder 
and  more  humanizing  influence. 
Till  very  late  I,  with  one  or  two  of 
my  friends,  would  pace  the  road  by 
the  margin  of  the  lake ;  and  let  it 
be  said  to  the  shame  of  yarious  slug- 
gish vestries  of  several  parishes  in 
England,  that  many  of  these  roads 
were  most  admirably  constracted,  and 
kept  in  first-rate  condition.  At  home 
was  always  a  heap  of  the  '  Times/ 
and '  Galignani/  and  the  Milan  news- 
papers, which  gave  us  the  earliest 
American  news ;  or  some  new  books; 
or  that  most  enjoyable  kind  of  con- 
versation which  begins  at  the  hour 
when  conversation  generally  leaves 
off:  and  the  kindly  shadows  of  night 
inviting  to  frankness,  in  those 
charmed  nights  did  two  or  three  of 
us  exchange  confidences  and  ex- 
periences. In  such  an  hour  did  the 
Cambridge  man,  young  Ponsonby 
L'Estrange,  intrust  to  me,  his  sym- 
pathizing auditor,  the  story  of  his 
'wild  attachment  to  Leila  Grey. 
"Fixamining  into  the  statistics  of  the 
young  man's  moral  condition,  I  dis- 
covered that  from  the  time  he  had 
doffed  the  jacket  he  had  entertained 
about  three-and-twenty  wild  and 
passionate  attachments.  He  ex- 
hibited a  small  collection  of  flowers, 
lockets,  and  gloves,  and  classically 
remarked,  having  been  in  the  sixth 
form  at  Eton,  '  Et  militavi  non  sine 
gloria.'  He  wished  to  propose  in 
form  to  Miss  Grey,  and  eloquently 
expanded  on  the  vast  impidse  for 
good  she  would  prove  to  him  in 
reading  for  his  degree  and  for  the 
bar.  I  gently  explained  to  him  that 
in  the  present  case  I  thought  his 
bonnes  fortunes  would  desert  hun,  arid 
6zpreG»ed  a  belief,  which  he  indig- 
nantly repudiated,  that  his  blighted 
feelings  would  one  day  recover  the 
disappointment.  In  compliance 
with  my  entreaties  he  consented  not 
to  send  Leila  a  passionate  epistle,  but 
to  talk  over  the  matter  confiden- 
tially with  her  guardian,  beautiful 
Mrs.  Lisle.  Bear,  good  Mrs.  Lisle  I 
with  what  placid  joy  did  she  listen 
to  that  gashing  story  ;of  the  affeo- 


tions!  When,  with  the  utmost  sym- 
pathy and  delight,  she  had  discnssed 
the  matter,  she  melodramatically 
informed  young  L'Estrange  that 
Leila  was  Unalterably  Another's. 
L'Estrange,  acting  upon  a  precedent, 
which  he  had  seen  in  some  novel  or 
other,  ordered  post-horses  and  set 
off  for  the  North.  At  Bellinzona  he 
halted  for  a  day;  and  Bellinzona 
being  rather  a  dull  place,  he  ho- 
noured me  by  inditing  one  of  the 
most  tragic  letters  which  I  had  ever 
received,  whicl^I  was  by  all  means 
to  show  to  Mrs.  lisle,  and  was  by 
no  means  forbidden  to  show  to  Leila. 
When  he  had  reached  Baden-Baden, 
I  received  another  much  more  cheer^ 
fal  letter,  in  which  it  was  manifest 
that  the  gay  festivities  of  the  forest- 
embosomed  village  and  the  neigh- 
bouring court  of  Carlsruhe,  were 
beginning  to  heal  the  wound.  After 
ilas,  as  old  Bunyanjsays,  he  went 
his  way  and  I  saw  nim  no  more. 
Little  Tom  Noddy,  however,  whom 
Ipicked  up,  later  in  the  season,  at 
Wiesbaden,  was  able  to  inform  me 
of  an  additional  chapter  in  the  for- 
tunes of  Mr.  L'Estiiange  that  event- 
ful long  vacation.  He  partook 
somewhat  jfreely  of  the  enjoyments 
of  Baden-Baden,  and  being  unable 
to  withstand  the  attractions  of  the 
Kursaal,  he  rashly  ventured  the 
whole  of  the  rather  considerable 
sum  that  had  been  intrusted  to  him 
for  his  expenses,  and  lost  every 
florin.  The  first  impulse  of  the 
repentant  youth  was  to  beg  his  way 
to  the  shores  of  the  German  Ocean, 
and  then  to  work  over  his  passage 
to  his  native  strand.  He  tnought 
better  of  this,  however,  and  spent 
some  time  in  honourable  captivity 
at  tiie  principal  hotel;  where*  he 
beguiled  his  time  by  eating  very  ex- 
ceUent  dinners  and  writing  peni- 
tential letters  to  his  ^ends,  by  whom 
he  was  ultimately  released,  and,  I 
trust,  thoroughly  lectured. 

The  mention  of  this  incident  !»• 
minds  me  of  another  impleasant 
story  which  I  heard  on^  morning  as 
I  was  leisurely  discussing  some 
breakfost  The  German  baron,  ata 
very  late  sederunt  last  night,  bad 
won  an  unconscionably  large  sum  of 
money  of  a  young  and  inexperienced 
I^cenchman.     It  is  wond^fal  hov 
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such  things  '  crop  up/  but  it  vna 
whispered  that  this  sort  of  thing 
had  nappened  once  or  twice  before 
at  the  hotel ;  and  Mr.  Noddy  had  an 
awkward  story  to  tell  me  of  a  dis- 
reputable afiair  in  which  the  baron 
had  been  largely  mixed  up  at  some 
celebrated  watering-place.  I  was 
the  more  sorry  to  hear  this,  as  I  had 
imagined  that  the  beaul^,  or  the 
gold,  or  both  of  Mrs.  Lisle  had  at- 
tracted the  very  special  attention  of 
the  baron;  and  I  was  sorry  to  see 
that  the  lady  was  better  pleased  with 
them  than  might  haye  been  expected 
from  a  woman  of  her  discernment. 
I  believed  that  our  Mend  the  artist, 
a  thorough  gentleman  by  education 
and  position,  was  becoming  rather 
partial  to  Mrs.  lisle's  society.  I  was 
not  altogether  sorry,  therefore,  when 
Mrs.  Idsle  declared  that  day  that 
the  time  was  come  when  she  and 
her  charge  would  move  southward. 
This  declaration  from  the  most 
charming  member  of  our  party  had 
the  effect  of  partially  dissolving  the 
little  club  into  which  we  had  ga- 
thered at  the  hotel.  We  were  only 
a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms 
whom  any  chance  might  blow  to  the 
four  quarters  of  the  world.  It  is 
,  astonishing,  however,  how  often  the 
separate  fragments  of  such  a  party 
in  a  measure  reunite.  Tourists,  as 
a  rule,  travel  pretty  much  to  the 
same  towns  and  the  same  show- 
places,  frequently  drop  into  com- 
panies for  a  week  or  two,  then  sepa- 
rate; and  finally,  to  their  mutual 
astonishment  and  delight,  turn  up 
again  in  some  most  unlikely  sort  of 
place. 

Shall  I  ever  forget  that  most  beau- 
tafnl,  most  blessed  time,  when,  with 
trembling  awe  and  with  happy  tears 
gathering  in  my  eyes,  I  first  stood 
within  the  cathedral  of  l^Iilan?  I 
felt  that  this  alone  would  amply, 
most  amply,  repay  any  trouble  and 
cost  of  long  travel ;  and  I  could  well 
understand  the  involuntary  wish 
breathed  from  the  lips  of  various 
English  travellers,  that  in  such  a 
Bhime  they  might  find  their  final 
rest.  It  was  a  goodly  sight  to  see 
the  crowd  of  poor  people,  freely 
pressing  through  ihe  ever-open  doors 
of  the  cathedral,  and  passing  at  once 
from  the  glow  of  the  day  and  the 


tumult  of  business  through  the 
columnar  forest  to  some  spot  whero, 
in  the  cool  and  in  the  dinmess,  they 
offered  what  seemed  to  me  sincerest 
prayer.  I,  fresh  from  a  northern 
clime,  and  from  a  simpler  ritual^ 
saw  much  that  did  not  harmonize 
with  my  severer  form  of  faith :  but 
I  trust  I  am  a  good  Catholic ;  and, 
as  if  I  were  a  thorough  Eomanist,  I 
too  found  a  quiet  nook,  and  offered 
the  aspiration  that  the  beauty  and 
glory  of  this  marble  temple  might 
attract  many  a  true-heaxted  wor- 
shipper, and  be  blessed  to  Christian 
he^is  that  wero  loving  rather  than 
polemical.  And  then  that  wealth 
of  painted  glass — could  all  the  ca- 
thedrals of  England  famish  forth 
the  like  ?  One  vast  window  gathered 
together,  in  its  multitudinous  com- 
partments, the  principal  narxativos 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  another 
window  the  principal  events  of  the 
Kew;  and  I  thought  how,  in  less 
happy  times,  a  large  amount  of 
scriptural  instruction  would  thus 
be  vividly  presented  to  the  minds  of 
this  imaginative  people.  I  climbed 
to  the  leads,  whence  various  groups 
were  gathered,  and  then  to  the  top- 
most perilous  ascent  up  a  staircase, 
whose  outer  work  seemed  only  a 
frail  protection,  and  appeared  to 
quiver  in  the  undulations  of  the  air. 
Then  the  vast  fertile  Lombard  plain 
lay  boundless  leagues  around  me, 
and  in  the  background  arose  the 
snowy  Alpine  ranges,  with  their 
white  heights  lost  in  the  white 
clouds.  Yonder,  said  my  guide, 
was  the  field  of  Magenta,  at  what 
seemed  only  a  moderate  distance, 
and  plainly  visible  to  the  eye.  All 
day  long  on  the  glaring  roof,  be- 
yond that  forest  of  pinnacles  and 
statues,  had  he  watched,  so  far  as 
could  be,  the  issue  of  the  mighty 
battle.  The  thick  smoke  hid  from 
all  eyes  the  fortune  of  the  field ;  but 
in  the  reverberating  thunder  of  the 
cannonade  they  recognized  the  he- 
ralding of  the  regeneration  of  Italy. 
Oh,  what  a  chance  Louis  Napoleon 
then  lost !  Had  he  only  elected  the 
nobler  part,  to  be  true  to  that  Italian 
cause  of  which  he  professed  to  be  the 
beneflEUitor,  he  would  have  counselled 
well  and  truly  for  the  fortunes  of 
his  dynasty.    The  Italians  are  pas* 
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sionately  zealous  in  fheir  attach- 
ment ;  and  had  Napoleon  really  ren- 
dered Italy  a  free  and  consolidated 
kingdom^  in  any  coming  time  of 
reyolution-— and  the  shadow  of  such 
darkly  oTerhangs  the  imperial  house 
— he  might  have  counted  upon  a 
united  Italian  people  as  his  most 
sure  and  fiuthful  ally.  I  endea- 
Youred,  so  far  as  I  could  while  at 
Milan,  to  ascertain  both  the  state  of 
political  feeling  there,  and  also  the 
opinions  which  London  Society  on 
ite  travels  formed  on  these  subjects. 
Those  opinions,  howeyer,  for  the 
most  part,  were  merely  a  re-echo  of 
such  as  are  expressed  by  Signer 
Gallenga,  a  member  of  the  Turin 
parliament,  and  the  Turin  corre- 
spondent of  the  '  Times.'  It  would 
be  difficult  to  say  which  language 
this  accomplished  gentleman  speaks 
and  writes  wilh  most  purity  and 
ability.  On  most  questions,  how- 
ever, he  takes  a  particular  side,  and 
the  accuracy  and  impartiality  of  his 
letters  were  strongly  impugned. 

Although  it  was  the  height  of  sum- 
mer Milan  was  still  very  full.  There 
was  still  a  long  roll  of  carriages  on 
the  fiashionable  drive ;  and  although 
La  Scala  was  closed,  the  Cux^mo 
nightly  attracted  a  full  house.  The 
Milanese  noble  —  JGEonous  for  libe- 
rality, taste,  and  high  bearing,  beyond 
all  the  nobility  of  Italy— if  he  had 
not  migrated  to  the  Baths  or  the 
sea-shore,  preferred  his  vast,  cool, 
shaded  city  palace  in  the  narrow 
streets  of  Milan  to  his  country  seat 
at  Oomo  or  Lugano.  All  the  cool 
and  hvelong  night  parties  of  poli- 
ticians were  gathered  together  at 
f  laces  of  resort,  over  ices  or  coffee, 
was  at  MUan  during  a  memorable 
season.  It  was  a  short  time  before 
Garibaldi's  unhappy  expedition.  To 
Garibaldi  himself,  when  I  first  came 
into  the  country,  I  brought  a  letter 
of  introduction  from  an  old  and 
attached  friend  of  his,  which  I  be- 
lieve would  have  insured  some 
attention.  '  He  wishes,'  wrote  the 
Italian  gentleman  who  gave  me  the 
introduction,  '  to  shake  the  hand 
which  has  liberated  so  great  a  part 
of  Italy.'  The  words  were  not  words 
of  mine,  but  I  was  willing  enough 
to  endorse  them  as  my  own.  I  was 
to  have  found  Garibaldi  at  Belli- 


gerate  or  Lago  Maggiore,  but  he  had 
left  before  I  came  ^ere,  and  in  his 
subsequent  erratic  movements  I  was 
unable  to  meet  him.  Among  the 
Milanese  there  was  a  very  strong 
feeling  in  feivour  of  Garibaldi,  and 
great  suspicion  and  dislike  towards 
the  cabinet  of  Turin.  Turin,  in  its 
position  aCB  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom, is  plethoric  with  prosperity; 
the  value  of  house  property,  fDr  in- 
stance, being  about  quintupled  in 
amount,  or  even  more.  In  the  large 
improvements  of  the  Bevolution, 
Milan  has  gained  no  such  access  of 
material  prosperity.  A  transfer  of 
the  seat  of  Italian  government  to 
Eome  would  cause  a  very  serious 
diminution  of  the  prosperity  of 
Turin  and  the  Sardinian  States. 
The  Milanese  suspect,  therefore,  that 
Turin  is  insincere  in  its  expressed 
desires  for  Italian  xmity.  A  very 
jealous  feeling  was  prevailing;  and 
it  appeared  to  me  most  probable — ^an 
anticipation  which  hais  been  par- 
tially correct,  and  perhaps  more  so 
than  Signer  Gallenga  admits— that 
some  serious  conflict  might  arise 
between  the  Milanese  and  the  royal 
troops.  Despite  the  jealousies, 
however,  and  a  taxation  as  heavy  as 
existed  under  Austrian  rule,  I  do 
not  doubt  but  in  their  recovered 
freedom  the  Milanese  find  a  source 
of  deep  and  genuine  happiness.  The 
armea  occupation  of  the  dominant 
German  soldiery  afiorded,  especially 
in  the  country  districts,  innumerable 
causes  of  petty  vexations,  and  must 
have  been  in  the  highest  degree 
galling  to  the  feelings  of  a  proud 
and  seusitive  people.  Whatever 
the  prophets  of  evil  may  forebode, 
I  wish  and  augur  well  for  the  cause 
of  Italian  nationality;  and  though 
I  have  at  times  been  very  doubtftil 
of  the  prospects  of  the  new  king^ 
dom,  I  think  that  the  tendency  of 
later  experiences  is  very  much  in 
its  fftvour. 

At  Milan,  while  staying  at  the  San 
Marco  hotel,  I  had  ihe  pleasure  of 
renewing  my  acquaintance  with 
Mrs.  lisle  and  her  charming  ward. 
One  morning  we  had  done  rather  a 
good  day's  work  together.  We  had 
been  to  the  celebrated  Arch,  an  item 
in  which  MUan  entirely  eclipses 
Paris^  thence  to  the  amphitheatre. 
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and  we  afterwards  completed  our 
Burvey  of  the  picture  gallery.  My 
Mends  had  gone  to  their  hotel  to 
lunch ;  but  I  had  declined  their  kind 
invitation  to  accompany  them,  in 
order  to  examine  some  books  in  the 
library  adjacent  to  the  gallery. 
Many  persons  were  engaged  with 
books,  and  the  aspect  of  Sie  place 
rather  reminded  me  of  the  reading- 
room  of  the  British  Museum.  I  re- 
cognized an  Englishman  as  a  neigh- 
bour; and  with  the  freemasonry  of 
travel,  appealed  to  him  for  assist- 
ance in  some  trifling  difficulty.  This 
was  readily  accorded;  and  entering 
into  conversation  with  him,  found 
that  although  a  new  arrival  in  the 
city,  he  was  better  versed  in  all  details 
relating  to  the  localities  than  I  was 
myself.  My  next  visit  was  to  be  to 
Leonardo  da  Vinci's  splendid  but 
ruined  picture  of  the  Last  Supper, 
where  I  had  arranged  to  meet  my 
friends  at  half-past  three ;  and  find- 
ing that  I  had  only  five  minutes 
liefore  that  time,  I  begged  this  gen- 
tleman to  tell  me  the  most  duect 
way.  He  was  so  good  as  to  volun- 
teer to  accompany  me.  This  most 
wonderful  picture  is  not  in  the  ca- 
thedral or  in  any  stately  church, 
but  in  a  common  barracks ;  and  to 
visit  it  we  had  to  pass  through 
what,  if  I  remember  aright,  was 
a  riding-school.  Utter  carelessness 
has  well-nigh  ruined  the  wonderful 
painting:  the  majestic  face  of  the 
Saviour  is  still  perfect,  so  also  are 
those  of  a  few  of  the  aposties.  Li 
its  decay,  the  utmost  care  is  taken 
9f  its  preservation — when  too  late ; 
and  although  it  has  been  found  im- 
practicable to  eliminate  the  barracks 
part  of  the  business,  yet  the  part  of 
the  building  in  which  is  the  paint- 
ing is  sacred  to  the  painting  alone. 
The  two  ladies  were  standing  in 
front  of  the  painting,  making  the 
usual  mingled  inteijectional  remarks 
of  grief  and  astonishment  which  the 
spectacle  usually  excites.  As  I  ad- 
vanced to  greet  them,  my  new-made 
acquaintance  turned  aside  to  a 
small  stall  on  which  were  exhibited 
for  sale  a  number  of  photographs,  of 
various  sizes,  of  the  celebrated  pic- 
ture. We  also  turned  round  to  do 
the  same,  and  I  again  entered  into 
conversation  with  him.    My  atten- 


tion was  all  at  onoe  drawn  to  the 
varying  aspect  of  Leila's  face,  alter- 
nately pale  and  crimson.  Before 
long  I  noticed  that  this  agitation 
was  reciprocated  by  my  comx>anion. 
Mrs.  Lisle  hastily  whispered  to  me 
to  ask  him  if  his  name  was  not 
Lorraine.  '  Not  to  put  too  ^e  a 
point  on  it,'  it  was  Leila's  unknown 
beloved  that  had  made  his  appear- 
ance thus  unexpectedly. 

'  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Bel- 
mont had  arrived  at  Jerusalem.' 
Such  is  Mr.  Disraeli's  sententious 
conclusion  of'Tancred.'  Mr.  Lor- 
raine had  arrived  at  Milan.  There 
was  just  a  little  scepe,  but  not  much, 
and  fortunately  the  room  was  quite 
empty.  The  photograph  had  made 
the  mutual  revelation.  But  for  the 
photograph  what  a  pretty,  Lalla 
Bookh  story  might  have  been  made 
out  of  these  promising  materials. 
In  that  case  Leila  would  not  have 
recognized  her  affianced.  But  a 
story  might  run  somewhat  thus. 
She  shotdd  have  accidentally  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  mysterious 
stranger.  She  should 'have  been 
charmed  by  the  graces  of  his  man- 
ner and  the  brilliaiicy  of  his  talents. 
I  would  have  read  up  for  a  legend^ 
to  rival  that  of  the  veiled  Prophet 
of  Ehorassan,  with  which  he  should 
enliven  his  conversation.  There 
would  be  a  long  struggle  between 
love  and  duty.  Gradually  the  former 
would  be  tritmiphant.  She  would 
determine  to  reveal  all  to  her  in- 
tended husband  and  fling  herself 
upon  his  generosity.  Then,  at  the 
last  moment,  she  should  discover 
that  her  lover  and  her  affianced  are 
the  same.  The  photograph  spoilt 
it  all;  a  very  simple  explanation 
cleared  up  the  matter.  He  had 
been  able  to  leave  Smyrna  a  week 
earlier  than  he  had  anticipated ;  and 
learning  from  his  last  letter  that 
Mrs.  Lisle  and  Miss  Grey  were  pro- 
ceeding to  Milan,  he  had  come  so 
£Eur  to  meet  them,  making  pretty 
certain  of  discovering  j;heir  where- 
abouts by  inquiring  at  the  different 
hotels.  Mutual  introductions  were 
soon  over,  and  many  kind  words 
were  addressed  to  me  by  all,  desiring 
the  prolonging  of  our  intimacy. 
I  thought,  however,  I  should  be 
eliminating  one  element  of   awk- 
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-wardness  if  I  absented  myself^  and 
accordingly  extemporized  an  ex- 
cursion to  Lago  Garda;  I  took  a 
&rewell  glance  at  Leila's  scarlet 
cheeks,  and  wished  the  party  £eu:^ 
well. 

I  Eun  glad  to  say,  howeycr,  that 
this  was  not  the  last  I  saw  of  Leila 
Grey,  or  rather  Leila  Lorraine.  My 
excursion  to  Lago  Garda  was  soon 
oyer.  I  liked  it  while  it  lasted.  It 
was  rather  amusing  to  veer  between 
the  two  opposite  sides  of  the  lake — 
Desenzano,  the  advanced  post  of  the 
Italians,  and  Peschiera,  the  advanced 
post  of  the  Austrians.  On  this  side 
the  water  was  the  land  of  the  free, 
and  on  that,  the  land  of  the  op- 
pressed. Peschiera  was  bristling 
with  fortifications  and  crowded  with 
troops,  and  prepared  me  for  the 
subsequent  scene  at  Verona,  which 
was  simply  astonishing.  Across  the 
water,  then,  as  Mrs.  Lisle  roughly 
expressed  it,  the  Italian  and  Aus- 
trian forces  'were  glaring  at  each 
otiier  like  two  cats.'  The  lake  iteelf 
is  the  least  vifdtcd,  but  perhaps  the 
lake  whiclr  best  repays  visitmg  of 
tiiemall. 

The  examination  of  luggage — 
to  those  going  east  at  Peschiera,  and 
to  those  going  west  at  Desenzono — 
was  rigid  enough;  but  I  was  told* 
that  a  douceur  would  entirely  mol- 
lify matters.  I  had  no  occasion, 
however,  to  try  the  experiment,  as 
my  slight  carpet-bag  was  allowed  to 
pass  unchallenged.  They  were  rather 
stricter,  I  thoi^t,  on  the  Austrian 
side. 

Let  me,  however,  say  that,  with 
all  my  Italian  predilections,  I  have 
a  great  partiality  for  the  Austrian 
army.  The  private  soldier,  indeed, 
as  a  rule  excites  pity.  He  is  not 
well  grown.  Neither  is  he  well  fed 
or  well  paid.  But  the  Austrian 
oflScers  are  as  fine  and^gentlemanly 
a  set  of  men  as  it  is  possible  to  meet 
in  any  army.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  feel  indignant  at  the  system  which 
sends  Italian  soldiers  to  curb  the 
liberties  of  Hungary,  and  Hungarian 
soldiers  to  curb  the  liberties  of 
Yenetia.  But  one  can  very  well 
understand  how  the  Austrian  gen- 
tleman looks  upon  it  as  an  earnest 
and  patriotic  duty  to  maintain,  so 
&r  as  he  can,  the  integrity  of  the 


empire.  And  from  the  glimpse  I 
was  enabled  to  catch  of  Austrian 
society — ^and  at  Venice,  by  intei^ 
marriages,  there  is  a  strong  English 
element — ^it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
captivated  by  their  courteous  and 
kindhearted  ways.  And  for  my  own 
part  I  can  quite  understand  Mr. 
Boebuck's  sympathy  with  them,  and 
strongly  approve  of  it 

I  am  reosdled,  however,  to  Leila 
and  to  Venice.  At  Verona  it  was  a 
question  whether  a  man  should  work 
his  way  up  into  the  Tyrol  and  so  on 
to  Mimioh,  or  should  go  on  to 
Venice,  allJiough  it  was  a  week  or 
two  later  than  most  people  cared  to 
stay  there.  I  determined  to  go  on 
to  Venice,  and  to  the  last  day  of  my 
life  it  will  be  a  thought  of  happiness 
and  consolation  that  I  have  been 
there.  It  was  in  the  middle  of  July, 
and  with  a  friend  I  had  been  floating 
in  my  gondola  along  the  Grand 
Canal.  Through  the  transparent 
veil  of  night  me  lucid  stars  were 
reflected  on  the  Adriatic  waters ;  and 
as  various  groups  were  borne  pifit, 
music  and  laughter  were  heard  with 
that  peculiar  delicacy  of  intonation 
for  which  '  music  o'er  the  waters'  is 
noted.  The  most  frequent  destina- 
tion was  the  stairs  in  front  of  the 
two  noble  columns  of  St.  Mark  and 
of  St.  Theodore.  As  we  ascended 
them  my  attention  was  directed  to 
two  lights  that  starlike  were  burning 
high  up  in  the  cathedral.  A  curious 
story  is  connected  with  them,  which 
I  believe  is  not  to  be  found  in 
'  Murray.'  At  a  distant  date  an  in- 
nocent man  was  condemned  to  sufEer. 
Most  probably  he  was  conducted 
from  the  Ducal  Palace,  over  the 
Bridge  of  Sighs,  to  the  prison  on 
the  olher  side.  Most  probably  he 
suffered  on  that  connned  narrow 
spot  which  is  i^own  by  torchlight  to 
horrified  visitors,  where  hapless  pri- 
soners, bound  and  gagged,  were 
strangled.  The  innocence  of  the 
executed  man  was  afterwards  estur 
blished.  The  State,  with  an  impulse 
thoroughly  Italian,  was  willing  to 
make  any  reparation — ^in  this  in- 
stance dii^roving  Lord  Coke's  cele- 
brated assertion  that  a  corporation 
has  no  soul.  His  representatives 
requested  that  two  lights  might  for 
ever  be  kept  burning  on  the  oatho- 
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dral  tower  as  a  standing  memorial 
of  his  innocence. 

The  clash  of  music  was  resound- 
ing as  we  entered  the  Piazzetta. 
The  Anstrian  band — :fmk$ifB  the 
f  finest  military  band  in  the  world — 
was  performing,  as  it  does  three 
times  a  week,  a  grand  selection  of 
music.  The  remarkable  scene  pre- 
sented is  something  qnite  peculiar 
to  Venice,  and  hardly  to  be  paral- 
leled in  any  other  European  «ity. 
A  brilliant  company  was  in  constant 
promenade,  while  another  crowd  was 
seated  on  the  sides  of  the  Piazzetta 
on  chairs,  listening  to  the  musio  and 
watching  the  passing  groups. 

I  turned  into  Fiorian's  to  get  an 
ice ;  and  there,  with  her  husliand  and 
Mrs.  Idsle,  was  Leila.  In  her  sweet 
look,  of  contented  happiness!  saw 
that,  so  &rat  least'asthe  present  ex- 
tended, her  day-dream  was  realized. 
In  a  few  days  she  was  to  sail  to  her 
new  home  with  her  husband,  not 
without  many  pleasant  anticipations 
of  the  happy  future  in  which  she 
was  to  reTisit  England.  I  was 
charged  with  the  office  of  visiting 
her  parents,  and  giving  them  a  per- 
sonal relation  of  her  happiness  and 
content 

During  my  stay  at  Venice  we  met 
various  groups  of  English  and  Ame- 
ricans. Friendships  and  associations 
are  easily  made,  but  unhappily  their 
continuance  is  most  brief.  For  a 
day  or  two  we  meet  with  those 
whose  noble  images  haunt  us  ever 
afterwards;  but  we  greet  only  as 
8hix>s  at  sea,  that  briefly  salute  and 
then  separate  for  ever.  Thus  my 
own  immediate  party  would  meet 
others  at  different  places — in  some 
church  decorated  with  the  pictures 
of  Titian  and  the  sculptures  of 
Oanova,  in  the  half-oriental,  half- 
occidental  magnificence  of  the  ca- 
thedral, or  in  some  stately  palace  of 
historic  name,  and  we  woidd  occa- 
sionally agree  to  combine  our  forces. 
Thus  in  a  body  we  would  visit  the 
island -convent  of  the  Armenian 
church,  and  rest  in  the  room  which 
Lord  Byron,  still  of  evil  repute  in 
Venice,  made  his  own;  or  walk  in 
the  public  gardens  opposite  the 
Ck)unt  de  Chambord's  own  island, 
where,  at  certain  seasons,  he  is  wont 
to  bzeak&st;   or  go  to  that  long 


strip  of  land,  the  island  lido,  which 
of  late  years  has  been  converted 
&om  sands  into  a  garden  strewn 
with  those  innumerable  pretty  shells 
of  which  so  many  graceful  orna- 
ments are  composed.  On  the  lido 
a  man  may  take  horse  exercise,  as 
Lord  Byron  used  to  do.  Horse- 
stealing is  an  impossible  crime  here, 
as  in  all  Venice  I  believe  there  are 
only  two  horses,  so  completely  has 
the  gondola  superseded  all  means 
of  locomotion.  Off  the  Lido,  on 
St.  John  the  Evangelist's  Day,  oc- 
curred the  only  gondola  accident 
which  our  cicerone  recollected  to 
have  occurred  in  his  day.  Several 
gondolas  were  then  lost  in  a  sudden 
storm;  and  to  the  present  time 
people  superstitious]  y  abstain  &om 
using  the  gondola  at  that  time  of 
the  year. 

English  Society  Abroad!  —  the 
theme  is  so  vast  I  must  guard  my- 
self from  those  avenues  of  thought 
which  open  up  on  the  right  hand 
and  on  the  left.  I  should  like  to 
dwell  on  the  strange  aud  mingled 
effects  of  London  manners  and  cus- 
toms, and  those  of  cosmopolitan 
names  and  manners  that  appeared 
among  the  jnountains  and  waters  of 
Switzerland,  in  long  evenings  on 
the  Khine  or  the  Adige,  in  the  quaint ' 
old  cities  of  Germany  and  Flanders. 
London  Society  in  France  would  by 
itself  demand  a  scx)arate  paper.  I 
will  only  suffer  myself  to  speak  of 
one  more  place,  in  which  one  or  two 
individuals  that  have  made  their 
appearance  in  this  sketch  will  for  a 
minute  reappear. 

The  scene  is  Ems.  It  lies,  embo- 
somed by  hills,  on  the  banks  of  the 
silver  Lahn.  For  travellers  on  the 
Bhine  the  railway  station  to  it  is 
just  opposite  to  the  stately  castle  of 
Stolzenfels  on  the  other  bank  of  the 
Bhine.  A  party  of  us  went  over 
the  castle,  where,  in  happier  time, 
the  late  King  of  Prussia  entertained 
our  Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  and 
inspected  the  miserable,  dog-kennel 
kind  of  place  into  which  his  sacred 
Majesty  crept  in  order  to  afford  room 
to  his  royal  guests  and  their  party. 
I  am  told  that  Ems  is  the  most 
fft^onable  and  exclusive  of  all  tibe 
German  watering-places.  However 
.this  may  be,  I  would  give  it  the 
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Ceranoe,  ware  it  not  Uut  Baden- 
an  implies  the  Black  Foieet — if 
you  will  go  bf  enough  for  iL 

Here,  tiben,  Mrs.  Lisle  was  Btaying. 
In  the  abaenoe  of  Leila,  the  piet^, 
veil -jointured  lad;  felt  the  want  of 
chaperauage,  and  faappil;  meeting 
with  an  EngLish  ladj  who  had  been  a 
governess  at  Frankfort,  had  cnga^^ 
her  as  oomMoion.  This  lad;  was 
in  decayed  nealth ;  and  it  waa  very 
pleaiing  to  me  to  see  how  Hra.  Liala 


deroted  heiself  to  her  health  and 
oomGart,  as  if  the  whole  erf  the  dotj 
and  obligation  lay  on  her  ade— ui 
instaDoe  of  genorosit;  and  deltcats 
feeling  tare  enough  to  deeem  a 
ohronicie,  and  wtuch  infinite!;  in- 
creaaed  m;  osteeoi  for  the  good  lad;. 
I  mentail;  reeolved  that  I  woold 
WTit«  a  letter  to  m;  biend  the  utiBt, 
who  was  thea  making  himself  to; 
boa;  and  Ter;  happy  with  the  ca- 
thedral of  Oologme,  and  qiiieUy  hint 


that  it  wae  worth  his  while  to  ro- 
trace  his  atepe,  h  I  had  found  Mis. 
Liale  at  Ems. 

I  oonfe«s  I  was  immense!;  dio- 
gUBted  when  I  discovered  at  the 
table  d'hdte  the  Oerman  boron,  whtnn 
I  had  seen  reason  to  dislike  at  the 
lake,  sitting  nearly  oppodte  to  na, 
gracefully  claiming  me  as  an  oo' 
quaintance,  and  talking  to  my  fair 
ueighbonr  with  much  &niiliarit;.  A 
rapid  conversation  was  going  on, 
chiefly  by  people  who  had  Iwen  visit- 
ing the  neighlxiuring  localities.  Some 
had  been  thatday  to  Ehienbreitztein, 


and  others  still  &rther  cm,  to  the 
gardens  of  Priuoe  Maxinuliaii  at 
Niewied.  Some  had  been  np  tltt 
Moselle,  and  some  up  the  ffliine. 
The  baron  easily  distinguished  faim- 
self  b;  his  topographical  knowledge, 
and  bis  acquaintance  with  the  great 

rople  of  every  castle  and  rhlKfi^T' 
was  eoriy  to  see  that  Mrs.  lisle 
was  rather  dazzled  by  this.  She 
had  a  stoat  British  pr^dice  in  fa- 
vour of  the  aristocracy,  and  was  not 
aufflcientiy  aware  of  the  diflerenee 
between  the  princely  nobility  of 
England  and  the  muahroom  aiisto- 
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cnusyoftheContiiieni  After  dinner 
we  walked  together  on  the  esfplanade 
fronting  the  liyer  in  the  h^utifdl 
gardens  that  lay  in  the  rear  of  the 
EnraaaL  She  told  me  about  Leila. 
It  were  to  be  wished  that  all  love 
affiurs  of  the  romantic  type  would 
end  80  happily.  Lorraine  might  not 
be  80  great  and  grand  as  the  ima- 
ginary hero  she  had  depicted,  but  he 
was  a  thoroughly  good  fellow,  and 
buflineflB  had  brought  him  to  a  sober 
vein,  from  which  his  wife  might  de- 
live  a  tone  of  the  grave  and  practical, 
which  she  rather  wanted.  I  asked 
her  about  the  baron.  She  owned, 
not  without  a  blush,  that  she  had 
seen  a  great  deal  of  him  of  late.  In 
feet,  he  appeared  to  me  to  have  been 
following  ner  rather  persistently. 
She  had  met  him  in  quiet  Lausanne 
-and  crowded  Geneva;  he  had  ap- 
peared at  Baden-Baden  and  also  at 
Frankfort;  at  Heidelberg  also  she 
had  seen  him ;  and  she  let  it  out  that 
she  had  informed  him  that  she  was 
going  on  to  Ems. 

At  this  point  the  baron  himself 
joined  us.  He  renewed  his  talk 
about  high  x)eople.  Surely  no  man 
ever  talked  so  large  as  that  insatiable 
baron!  He  confidentially  informed 
me  that  he  was  a  very  intimate  friend 
of  Lord  Westbury,  our  Lord  High 
Chancellor.  But  this  was  nothing 
to  his  subsequent  remarks.  I  pre- 
sume that  none  of  us  is  averse  to 
letting  his  neighbour  know  that  he 
is  acquainted  with  Lord  So-andH90. 
But  the  baron  demised  those  who 
were  only  barons  like  himself.  An 
American  is  not  a  bad  hand  at  this 
kind  of  gasconade.  When  he  comes 
over  to  see  England  he  thinks  that 
for  the  money  ne  pays  he  ought  to 
see  the  best  people  in  it.  He  invents 
the  circumstances  he  would  like  to 
be  true,  and  then  persuades  both 
you  and  himself  that  they  are  true. 
He  will  calmly  assert  that  he  dined 
yesterday  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  has  just  received  a 
morning  call  from  tibe  Archl»shop 
of  York.  The  baron  soared  to  kings 
and  princes.  Li  tiie  old  days  he 
used  to  know  the  King  of  Italy  very 
well.    Victor  Emmanuel  was  not  a 


bad  fellow.  He  was  getting  very 
rich  now,  but  he  remembered  the 
tune  when  he  was  very  much  out  at 
elbows.  The  king  had  particularly 
admired  a  fevourite  fowling-pieoe  of 
his,  and  only  wished  he  could  afford 
to  buy  one  like  it  Had  he  ever 
known  the  Emperor  of  the  French? 
I  asked.  Known  him  f — rather,  was 
the  reply.  He  had  spent  a  year  or 
two  in  London  when  Louis  Napoleon 
was  there.  He  had  several  times  had 
the  pleasure  of  lending  him  a  ten- 

Eound  note.  Most  honourable  man, 
e  must  say.  Never  felled  punc- 
tually to  repay,  or,  if  he  could  not, 
would  tell  you  so,  and  appoint  ano- 
ther day,  to  which  he  would  be 
feithful.  Had  met  him  not  so  very 
long  ago  in  Paris.  Had  not  thought 
it  quite  the  proper  thing  to  call,  but 
the  emperor  had  seen  him  one  day 
in  the  street,  and  had  come  up  to 
him:  'Ah,  baron,  are  you  here? 
You  will  come  and  see  me,  will  you 
not,  and  we  will  have  one  of  our 
quiet  evenings?'  Mrs.  Lisle  was  so 
much  gratified  by  this  last  anecdote 
that  I  am  not  sure  the  baron  would 
not  have  a  good  chance  of  bedng  ac- 
cepted then  and  there. 

If  he  had  entertained  such  hopes, 
they  were  destined  that  very  evening 
to  be  blighted.  When  we  arrived 
at  our  hotel  tiiere  was  a  scene.  The 
landlord  of  the  hotel  insisted  that 
the  baron  should  leave :  the  baron 
owed  him  a  long  bill,  and  had,  more- 
over, been  at  \m  old  game — grossly 
cheating  a  yonng  nobleman  in  a 
gambling  transaction.  The  aid  of 
tiie  police  was  called  in.  They  de- 
clared that  the  baron  was  no  baron 
at  all;  that  he  had  been  on  their 
books,  and  on  the  books  of  the  police 
ofdifferent  countries,  for  years.  They 
informed  the  baron  that  he  must 
leave  Ems  within  four-and-twenty 
hours  or  be  arrested. 

Within  four-and-twenty  hours  the 
baron  left  Ems.  Within  four-and- 
twenty  hours  my  friend  the  artist 
arrived.  He  came  of  a  good  stock, 
and  is  of  r^ang  feme,  which,  as  a 
man  of  sense  and  genius,  he  deserves. 
I  wish  him  success,  if  he  is  really 
in  earnest,  as  I  think  he  i& 
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WAS  staying   with  my   fidend 

B at  Oxford  last  term.   The 

oonise  of  lions  was  duly  done,  i 
saw  the  last  discovered  MS.  at  the 
Bodleian,  praised  Exeter  Chapel, 
execrated  the  Musenm,  went  to  ser- 
yioe  at  Magdalen,  and  dined  at  New. 
The  towing-path  was  not  ignorant 
of  my  feet,  as  I  stood  to  watch  the 
'Varsity  eight  rush  past  with  the 
weight  and  steadiness  of  a  steam- 
engine.  On  Thursday  night  I  was 
to  see  something  yery  different. 
'Suppose  we  turn  into  the  Union 

this  evening,'  said  B ,  at  dinner ; 

'  there's  a  good  dehate  on,  and  a  pro- 
mising sp^er  is  going  to  open  it,' 
It  was  ohvious,  as  we  entered  the 
debating  room  at  eight  o'clock,  that 
our  expectationB  were  likely  to  be 
fulfilled.  Some  preliminary  business 
was  going  on ;  the  librarian  was  pro- 
posing that  certain  books  should  be 
added  to  the  library,  and  added, 
doubtless,  by  this  time  they  are.  It 
will  speak  well  for  the  industry  of 
Oxford  men  if  they  do  more  than 
ornament  the  shelves,  for  they  were 
chiefly  philosophical,  or,  at  least,  of  a 
nature  instructive  rather  than  amus- 
ing. While  we  were  waiting  for  the 
debate  to  commence,  my  Mend 
whispered  to  me  statistics  of  'the 
Sode^'  in  whose  'rooms'  we  were 
seated.  It  has  been  established 
more  than  thirty  years,  and  from 
small  beginnings,  hascome  to  number 
ei^t  hundred  paying  besides  hono- 
rary members,  and  to  possess  an  in- 
come of  2,5ooZ.  a  year.  It  has  large 
writing  and  reading  rooms.  It  takes 
in  all  &e  papers  and  magazines,  and 
it  was  not  difficult  to  learn  which 
papers  were  the  more  i)opular.  The 
rush  for  'Punch*  on  Wednesday 
evening  is,  I  am  told,  aJarming ;  the 
copies  of  the  other  daily  papers  to- 
gether do  not  amount  to  those  of  the 
'  Times ;'  and  the  gorgeous  cover  of 
'London  Society'  is,  I  believe,  sel- 
dom lying  idle  on  the  table  of  the 
magazine  room.  A  sijfbsciiption  to 
Mudie  gives  it  all  the  latest  novels. 
Its  library  contains  several  thousand 
volumes  selected  with  great  care. 
Its  growth  has  been  particularly 
zapid  during   the  last  few  years. 


Besides  buying  a  large  house,  it  has 
erected  a  handsome  hall  fDr  debates, 
and  a  new  library  and  writing-room 
are  &st  approaching  completion.  It 
is  managed  entirely  by  undergra- 
duate '  (^oers '  elected  by  the  whole 
society.     The  president  is  genend 
Buperintendent;    a    treasurer   and 
librarian    rule    the    finances  and 
library  respectively ;  a  standing  com- 
mittee, with  its  secretary,  are  charged 
with  the  arrangement  of  daily  de- 
tails; and  the  librarian  is  assisted 
by  a  committee  nominated  by  him- 
self.   I  had  just  heard  all  this,  when 
the  president,  rising  from  his  throne, 
invited  members  to  ask  any  questions 
of  any  'officer  of  the  society.'    A 
snwdl  man  with  a  weak  Yoice  wished- 
to  know,  amid  repeated  encourage- 
ments to '  speak  up,' '  speak  up,  sir,' 
why  the  society  did  not  take  in  more 
copies  of  the  magazines,     'It  was 
paanfnl,'  he  said, '  when  one  was  in- 
terested in  a  heroine  to  see  that 
another  man  had  appropriated  the 
book  which  contained  her  fate.'  The 
treasurer  rephed,  with  aU  courtesy, 
'  that  no  douot  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman  was   interested  in  a  good 
many  heroines,  but  really  the  society 
could  not  afifbrd  to  have  unlimited 
numbers  of  their  histories.'    During 
this  time,  '  the  house '  was  rapidly 
filling.     The   long  rows  of  green 
morocco  benches  were  occupied  one 
after  another.    The  gtdlery,  where 
it   was   not   filled   by  ladies,  wbs 
crowded    by    loungers    from .  the 
library  and  writing-rooms.     There 
were  the  cap  and  gowns  of  men  long 
past  undergraduate  days,  there  were 
also  the  caps  and  gowns  of  under- 
graduates,  caps  from    which  the 
board  had  long  since  departed,  and 
gowns  flung  over  the  arm  or  rolled 
up  and  held  in  one  hand,  articles  of 
dress  so  diminutive,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  conceive  how  they  could 
be  worn,  if  tiiey  ever  wera    Acade- 
mic costume   was,  however,  in  a 
minority,  and  every  variety  of  coat 
exhibited  the  taste  of  the  wearers  or 
their  tailors.    Great  was  the  delight 
of  'the  house'  to  scream  'Order, 
order,'  when  anyunluckj^  individual 
walked  in  without  moving  his  hat. 
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especmlly  as  he  myariably  smiled 
blandly  rotmd,  ignorant  of  the  inte- 
rest he  was  exciting.    After  a  few 
minutes  the  president  again  rose,  and 
read  Ihe  motion  foir  the  debate,  ^  That 
the  "  Daily  News  "  and  the  adyanced 
school  which  it  represents  deserve 
the  highest  reprobation/ .  There  was 
a  moment^s  silence  as  the  mover  rose 
from  his  desk  immediately  below  the 
president,  where  he  had  been  acting 
as  secretary,  and  walked  forward  to 
a  table  that  stood  in  the  position  of 
its  type  in  the  House  pf  Conmions. 
A  cheer  of  welcome  broke  otit  as  he 
presented   himself.      As   he   stood 
waiting  to  begin,  I  was  £a,vourably 
prepoaBOSsed.    His  tall  and  graceful 
figure  was  set  off  by  a  dress  which, 
if  quieter  than  seems  to  be  generally 
adopted  by  "Varsity  men,-   seemed 
to  my  old-&shioned  eyes  more  gen- 
tlemanlike.   His  face  was  thoughtful 
and  intellectual,  and  its  dark  and 
strongly-marked  features  reminded 
me  of  tibe  pictures  of  Strafford.    His 
speech  lasted  nearly  an   hour,  an 
imprecedented   length    for    Union 
speeches,  but  the  attention  of  the 
audience  was  always  kept  up  by  his 
fluent  and  vigorous  style.    His  clear 
voice  and  lively  manner,  as  he  ridi- 
culed the  ultra-philosophical  school 
of  the  present  day,  added  much  to 
the  effect  of  the  more  eloquent  and 
sarcastic  parts  of  his  speech.  Cheers 
and    counter    cheers    echoed    the 
various  points,  and  at  the  conclusion, 
a  long-continued  burst  of  admiration 
rewarded  a  pointed  and  impressive 
X)eroration.     Then   came  the  trea- 
surer.    I   was   informed   that  the 
financial  abilities  of  this  gentleman 
had  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  pre- 
sent prosperity  of  the  Union,  which 
exhibits  itself  in  the  material  form 
of  a  surplus  of  600L  a  year.    His 
speech  was  clear  and  sensible,  but 
his  advocacy  of  Badical  opinions  left 
untouched  the  principal  points  of 
attack.    Nor  did  he  appear  to  pos- 
sess the  readiness  to  avail  himself 
happUy  of  interruptions  which  had 
distinguished  the  mover,  and  which 
is  one  of  the  most  necessary  qualities 
in  addressing  a  noisy  audience.    But 
it  was  evident  that  the  Radical  party 
contained    the     preponderance    of 
ability.    Speaker  after  speaker  advo- 
cated their  cause;  an  Ireland  scholar 


impressed  on  the  house  the  blessings 
of  democracy^    fellows  of  ihe  re- 
nowned colleges  of  Balhol  and  Oriel 
stood  forth  as  the  champions  of  pro- 
gress.   With  one  opponent  of  thei^ 
I  was  much  struck,  whose  boyish 
&ce  and  form  made  a  stnMng  con- 
trast with  the  really  eloquent  flow 
of  his  polished  sentences  and  the 
force  and  point  of  his  arguments.    It 
was  evident  the  tide  of  party  feeling 
was  strong,  for  no  sign  of  weariness 
was  shown  even  by  an  audience  as 
impatient  as  that  of  undergraduates. 
'Men'  whom  I  fencied   were   not 
capable  of  greater  exertion  than  suck- 
ing the  top  of  caues  and  putting 
their   hands   in   their   voluminous 
pockets,  leant  forward  and  vigorously 
applauded  the  arguments  of  their 
party.    Though  the  division  could 
not  be  in  doubt,  there  was  great 
excitement  as  the  tellers  walked  up 
and  down  the  long  room  collecting 
the  votes.     There  was  silence  for 
one  moment  as  the  president  an- 
nounced the  result — a  large  majority 
for  the  motion,  and  then  tiie  delight 
was  quite  as  noisy  as  after  the  most 
important  ministerial  or  opposition 
triumph.    It  was  perhaps  less  deco- 
rous, if  one  could  judge  from  the 
caps  flung  up  into  the  air  and  light- 
ing on  anybody's    head    but    the 
owners'.    Altogether,  it  was  a  hearty 
English  debate,  manly  in  one  sense 
if  somewhat  boyish  in  another.  Only 
&ncy   French   students   discussing 
such  questions!   or  the  stolid  Ger- 
man forgetting  his  duels  and   his 
beer  to  come  to  a  fair  healthy  box- 
ing match  of  words!    I  don't  say 
all    the   Oxford  men   ore   orators, 
though  I  am  much  mistaken  if  there 
isn't  the  stuff  there  now  of  which 
orators,  worthy  of  Oxford  and  Eng- 
land, will  be  made.     But  all  h^ 
good  sense  and  good  temper,  gave 
and  received  blows  in  stand-up  fight, 
and  never,  I  am  sure,  bore  midice 
after  it.    I  was  told, '  Oh,  the  Union 
is  nothing  to  what  it  was  in  the  days 
of    Gladstone,    Palmer,    Cardwell, 
Lowe,  and  Tait '    Certainly  any  old 
fellow  like  me  who  happened  to  hear 
a  debate  in  those  palmy  days  must 
have  felt  good  hope  for  England; 
but  I  don't  feel  sure  that  there's  not 
more  men  hke  them   where  they 
came  from. 


OUT  OP  TOWK  IN  THE  SEASON. 


'  p  OINQ  ont  of  toum  now  I  Vfhj, 

\J[  what  will  b11  your  friends  wj 
to  thmt?  'Wliat  a  cmel  dinppoint- 
metit  for  them,  and    ft    n— for  m*  !' 

'I  don't  care  aboat  m;  friends, 
nor  about  you,  much.  I'm  like 
Tony  Lumpkin,  "I  cant  abide  to 
disappoint  myself." ' 

'  Tony  Lumpkin,  did  yon  s^  ?  I 
don't  know  the  gentleman.  Sounds 
rather  a  vulgar  name,  don't  yon 
think?' 

The  Hpeakers  were  a  fine,  bsfaion- 
kble  girl  and  a  swell  of  the  beavieet 
order  and  the  most  inane  appear- 
ance. The  time  was  six  o'clock  on 
a  lovely  June  afternoon.  The  place 
was  the  walk  by  the  Seroentine. 
This  last  time-hooonred  abomina- 
tion was  smelling  most  horribly,  as 
usual ;  the  trees  and  goes  in  Hyde 
Park  were  burned  to  a  bright 
brown;  the  air  was  ^lose  and  op- 


pressiTe.  Yet  to  bear  tbeae  two, 
one  would  have  supposed  that  Lm- 
don,  at  this  particular  seaaon  of  tbe 
year,  combined  every  possible  sd- 


But  why  does  she  take  yon 
away?'  asked  the  swell,  rererting 
to  the  first  point,  and  politely  waiv- 
ing  the  queaticai  of  Tony  Lumpkin's 
vulgarity. 

'She  says  I'm  looking  ill,  and 
that  going  out  every  night  is  too 
mnch  for  me.  But  there  she  is, 
looking  at  me.  I  suppose  sbe 
wants  to  go  home.  Yes,  manuua, 
Pm  coming  directly.  Good-hro, 
Hr.  HeftTieide.  If  yon  can  find  oot 
where  I  am  going,  you  may  come 
and  see  me.' 

With  these  words,  and  a  stiff  bo> 
from  the  stepmother  to  the  itfhei 
discomfited  dragoon,  the  caniige 
rolled  off  with  I^dia  Hadden. 
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Tes;  it  was  too  trael  Lydia's 
stepmother  had  decided  to  take  her 
down  to  Monmoathshire  in  the  very 
height  of  the  season^  hoping  thereby 
to  pat  a  stop  to  her  increasing  pale- 
ness and  thumess,  which,  if  allowed 
to  go  on  imchecked,  might  materi- 
ally affect  her  marketable  value,  and 
her  chance  of  a  good  parti.  As 
Mrs.  Madden  had  two  young  daugh- 
ters of  her  own,  who  were  already 
seriously  bent  on  growing  up  and 
coming  out  as  fiist  as  possible,  all 
other  stepmothers  will  fully  enter 
into  her  anxieties  on  this  head. 
She  was  by  no  means  unkind  to 
Lydia.  On  the  contrary,  she  sthctly 
did  her  duty  by  her,  which  is,  after 
all,  quite  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  strong  antipathy  that  existed 
between  them. 

So  Lydia  made  up  her  nund  to  be 
Grosser  than  usual,  and  ensconcing 
herself  in  a  comer  of  the  railway 
carriage  on  the  morning  they  left 
town,  with  her  little  dog  Tip  in  her 
lap,  she  inwardly  TOwed  to  speak  to 
no  one  but  that  small  pet  all  the 
way  down  to  Boss. 

But  the  day  was  Tery  fine,  and 
the  fields  and  hedgerows  looked  Tery 
fresh  as  the  train  steamed  by  them. 
Lydia  was  not  proof  against  these 
infiuences.  Before  the  sun  had 
dried  up  the  glittering  dewdrops 
her  ill-humour  had  quite  evapo- 
rated, and  she  was  delighting  her 
little  sisters,  Alice  and  Gissie,  by 
giving  them  an  improved  edition  of 
'  Cinderella,'  with  detailed  accounte 
of  all  the  ball-dresses,  to  which  they 
listened  with  deep  attention,  their 
little  mouths  watering  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  time  when  they,  too, 
should  wear  such  dresses,  and  go 
out  to  balls,  like  sister  Lydia. 

They  were  going  to  a  place  called 
Cliffe  Priory,  on  the  bmks  of  the 
"NVye.  (I  may  as  well  say  before- 
hand that  I  am  not  going  to  dilate 
on  the  beauties  of  the  Wye.  Those 
who  have  been  there  can  judge  of  it 
for  themselves.  To  those  who  liave 
not  been  so  fortunate,  any  descrip- 
tion of  mine  would  be  utterly  in- 
adequate to  convey  an  idea  of  ite 
charms.  So  I  shall  only  mention  it 
as  it  affecte  Lydia,  to  whom,  after 
apologizing  for  this  digression,  I 
will  return.) 

VOL.  in.— NO.  V, 


They  had  none  of  them  ever  seen 
the  ^loce.  Mrs.  Madden  had  lighted 
on  it  in  an  advertisement,  and, 
charmed  by  the  glowing  description 
of  its  beauties,  and  lured  also  by  the 
low  rent,  had  forthwith  engaged  it 
for  three  months. 

It  was  rather  discouraging  to 
Lydia,  on  arriving  late  in  the  Even- 
ing, tired  and  hungry,  to  find, 
perched  on  a  wooded  bonk  over' 
looking  the  river,  a  gaunt,  white, 
damp-looking  house^  surrounded  by 
a  large  dreary  garden,  with  four 
lean,  black  pigs  disporting  them- 
selves on  the  lawn.  Everything 
looked  wretohed,  and  Lydia's  spirite 
sank  again  below  zero.  However, 
supper  and  bed .  worked  wonders, 
and  the  next  day,  Sunday,  she  was 
almost  prepared  to  admire  the 
natural  lieauties  of  the  place. 

They  walked  to  the  little  old 
church  across  pleasant  fields,  where 
the  grasshoppers  involved  them- 
selves inextricably  in  Lydia's  mus- 
lin flounces,  and  chirped  loudly  all 
church-time. 

.  The  service  was  performed  by  the 
vicar  and  two  curates,  of  whom  one 
was  dark,  handsome,  and  vulgar, 
the  other  £air,  plain,  and  gentle- 
manly. Lydia  was  perfectly  aware, 
and  at  the  same  time  wholly  imcon- 
scious,  of  the  glances  cast  in  her 
direction,  and  rathe^  enjoyed  it  than 
otherwise.  It  was  better  than 
nothing. 

A  few  days  brought  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  call  on  them.  There 
was,  of  course,  the  pensioned  widow 
of  an  Indian  officer,  loud-voiced  and 
strong-minded ;  also  her  two  plain, 
spiteful  daughters,  setting  their  re- 
spective caps  at  the  curates.  There 
was  the  quiet  vicar  and  his  quiet 
wife,  and  four  men  from  Oxford, 
lodging  in  a  little  cottage  on  the 
river,  with  a  tutor  at  their  head,  all 
busily  engaged  in  studying— whist  1 
Lydia  avoided  all  callers,  being 
quite  convinced  that  nobody  there 
was  worth  her  notice.  She  had 
found  for  herself  a  pleasant  shady 
nook  down  by  the  river,  and  there 
she  used  to  sit  nearly  all  day  read- 
ing, working,  and   lamenting   her 

haid  &te.    Her  little  sisters  used 

to  give  her  graphic  descriptions  of 

their  visitors,  being  of  that  preoo- 
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cions  order  of  children  which  sees 
tfad  remembers  eyerything.  It 
wonld  be,  '  Oh !  Lydia,  the  reading- 
psrty  called  to-day,  and  they  walked 
into  the  room  in  ages,  the  oldest 
and  shortest  first,  and  the  youngest 
and  tallest  last.  Bagot  made  such  a 
niess  of  their  names  in  announcing 
them,  and  mamma  called  them 
wrong  all  the  time,  till  Alice 
laughed  out  loud/  Or, '  Lydia,  the 
two  curates  called  to-day.  The 
dark  one  is  Mr.  White,  and  the  fair 
one  Mr.  Black.  They  sat  here  two 
hours,  and  drank  cider.  My  opinion 
28,'  said  CiBsie, '  that  they  were  wait- 
ing for  you.  They  said  Mrs.  Tri- 
phorim,  the  widow,  would  so  like 
you  to  make  Mends  with  her 
daughters.' 

'  I  don't  think  they  care  much  for 
the  two  Miss  Triphorims,'  added 
Alice,  sagaciously :  '  they  laughed  at 
each  other  when  they  telked  about 
&em.' 

At  last  came  an  invitation  from 
Ml:  Mann,  the  yicar,  to  a  school- 
treat,  and  Lydia  imwillingly  con* 
sented  to  go.  She  found  it  plea- 
ssnter  thaji  she  expected,  and 
actually  had  to  own,  to  herself  that 
Mr.  Black,  the  fiEiir  curate,  was  yery 
agreeable.  That  he  was  very  atten- 
tive admitted  of  no  question  at  all. 
He  asked  Lydia  how  she  liked  her 
riverside  seat,  and  why  she  sat  so 
often  gazing  into  the  water  as  if 
meditating  suicide. 

'Why,  how  do  you  know  any- 
thing about  it?'  asked  Lydia,  with 
a  blush. 

'  I  often  come  down  to  the  oppo- 
ote  bank  to  fish,  and  I  can  see  you 
in  your  littie  nook  quite  well.  Can 
you  throw  a  fly?  Should  you  be 
angry  if  I  came  on  your  side  of  the 
river,  and  offered  to  teach  you?' 

'The  river  is  open  to  all,'  said 
Lydia,  carelessly.  '  It  is  no  concern 
of  mine  which  side  you  take.'  This 
speech  was  accompanied  by  an  en- 
chanting glance  from  under  the 
brim  of  the  jaunty  little  hat,  which 
completely  did  for  Mr.  Black. 

All  this  byplay  began  to  make 
liie  Misses  Tnphorim  very  uneasy. 
They  were  two  red-&ced,  red-headed 
young  ladies,  with  long  flat  waists. 
They  wore  white  frocks,  as  they 
called  them,  and  each  had  a  large 


yellow  rose  and  a  bunch  of  red 
geranium  stuck  in  her  band  and  on 
tiie  most  prominent  part  of  her  per- 
son. Their  hats  were  top-heavy 
with  red  feathers  (why  wtR  red- 
haired,  florid  people  sJways  wear 
their  clothes  to  match  ?),  aiid  their 
feet  and  hands  would  have  been 
large  for  a  coalheaver. 

These  charming  creatures  pro- 
ceeded to  make  great  demonstra- 
tions to  Lydia,  protesting  she  must 
come  and  practise  archezy  with 
them,  and  making  many  plans  in 
furtherance  of  violent  mtimacy. 
Lydia  was  too  indifferent  to  make 
any  objections,  so  various  eng^Lge- 
ments  were  made,  and  pio-nics, 
water-parties,  and  moonlight  rides 
to  Tintem  Abbey  followed  each 
other  in  quick  succession,  till  Lydia 
began  to  think  that,*  after  all,  she 
rather  liked  the  country. 

But  m  spite  of  all  tlus  gaieiy,  the 
seat  by  the  river  was  often  visited, 
and  as  Mr.  Black  happened  to  pass 
by  that  way  almost  every  day  with 
h&  rod,  and  as  Lydia  just  then 
began  to  find  old  Izaak  Walton  a 
delightful  study,  she  soon  became 
quite  an  expert  in  the '  gentie  craft,' 
and  could  throw  a  fly  almost  as 
well  as  her  instructor.  What  other  i 
things  he  taught  her  I  ^ow  not 
Certain  it  is  that  about  this  time  she 
improved  very  much.  She  became 
less  selfish  in  her  home,  spent  less 
time  over  her  toilette,  was  more 
respectful  to  her  mother,  more  kind 
and  attentive  to  her  littie  sisters. 
She  couldn't  refrain  from  a  little 
innocent  teasing  of  the  Triphorims 
now  and  then,  but  that  was  quite 
legitimate. 

One  very  hot  Sunday  afternoon 
Lydia  had  been  at  church.  On 
coming  out  she  had  a  littie  talk  in 
the  churchyard  with  Mr.  Mann  and 
Mr.  Black,  the  latter  telling  her  that 
he  was  going  home  to  tea  with  his 
vicar. 

Up  bustled  Mrs.  Triphorim  and 
her  daughters,  upon  which  the  two 
clergymen  made  off  as  &st  as 
possible. 

'We'll  walk  home  with  you. 
Miss  Madden,'  shouted  the  widow. 
'  You're  fer  too  .pretty  a  young  lady 
to  walk  about  unprotected.' 

'Thank  you/  replied  Lydia,  with 
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great  politeness;  'but  our  wap  lie 
difiieient,  and  it  is  a  very  hot  day. 
I  could  not  think  of  tronbiinK  you.' 
But  they  insiBted,  and  Lydia  gave 
up  the  point,  the  more  willingly  that 
she  knew  perfectly  well  why  they 
accompanied  her,  and  determined  in 
her  own  mind  to  pay  them  out  So 
they  proceeded  on  their  way  with 
every  appeanmoo  of  extreme  affec- 
tion, as  13  usual  between  ladies  who 
liate  each  other. 


As  soon  BB  they  came  in  eight  of 
Mr.  Black's  little  white  cottage, 
Lydia  suddenly  turned  alarmingly 
faint,  and  declared  she  could  go  no 
further;  bo,  ninlniig  down  on  the 
stump  of  a  tree  jnst  ontaide  the 
cottage    gate,  she  told    her   com- 

Snions  that  she  really  most  rest 
fore  she  went  on. 

'  But  pray  don't  wait  with  me, 
Mrs.  Tripborim.  You  see  1  occupy 
the  only  spot  of  shade  near,  and 


your  daughters'  complexions  may 
suffer  if  yoa  stand  there.  I've 
noticed  that  they  get  ratlier  flushed 
with  the  sun.' 

'  Uy  dear,  if  s  ont  of  the  question 
that  yon  shonid  sit  here  unpro- 
tected. My  daughters  are  above 
caring  for  their  complexions.' 

'That's  a  good  tning,'  answered 
Lydia,  sweetly.  So  there  she  sat  on 
her  shady  seat,  quite  cool  and  com- 
fortable (and,  mire  nous,  no  more 
bint  than  you  or  I,  dear  reader), 
while  tbe  amiable  trio  stood  glover- 


ing  opposite  her  in  the  snn  and 
dust,  grimnees  and  resolution  ex- 
pressed in  every  line  of  their  conn- 
tenancee,  which  were  every  moment 
waxing  hotter,  redder,  and  more 
greasy. 

Lydia  kept  them  there  twenty 
minutefl,  and  then  thinking  they 
had  been  suf&ciently  punished,  she 
rose  with  a  beaming  smile.  '  Thank 
yon  so  much,  dear  Mra.  Triphorim. 
I  am  quite  well  now.  If  Mr.  Black 
had  been  at  home,  I  might  have 
sent  in  there  Edt  a  glass  of  water. 
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mightn't  I?  bat  be  has  gone  home 
to  tea  with  the  Ticar.  Good-bye  I 
Yoa'll  not  care  to  come  fhrtherwith 
me,  I  dare  say.' 

With  this  triumphant  httle  speech 
she  walked  off,OYerhearing  from  one 
of  the  discomfited  daughters: '  There, 
mamma,  we  needn't  have  waited 
broiling  here,  for  she  couldn't  have 
expected  him  after  all.' 

That  evening  Mr.  Black  sought 
out  Lydia  in  her  riverside  seat,  and 
a  long  talk  ensued.  When  Lydia 
went  indoors  she  shut  herself  into 
her  room,  and  did  not  come  down 
all  the  evening. 

Next  morning,  while  strolling  in 
the  lane  with  her  little  sisters,  they 
beheld  a  most  unusual  apparition  in 
the  distance.  It  looked  like  a  regu- 
lar London  swell,  and  on  coming 
nearer,  Lydia  exclaimed,  with  the 
greatest  surprise,  'Mr.  Heaviside! 
what  cloud  have  you  dropped 
from?' 

'  Not  Mr,  Heaviside,'  replied  that 
exquisite,  seizing  her  hand  avec 
effusion.  'I  am  Captain  now.  I 
got  my  troop  yesterday,  and  came 
off  at  once  by  the  night  train.' 

'  But  what  on  earth  did  you  come 
for?' 

'I  came  because  you  told  me,' 
was  the  reply,  and  the  poor  fellow 
seemed  rather  taken  aback  at  this 
unexpectedly  cool  reception. 

'I  told  you!  ^Tien  did  I  tell 
you?' 

'You  said  if  I  could  find  out 
where  you  were,  I  might  come  and 
see  you.  So  here  I  ^m,  dearest 
Lydia,  and  if  you  will  only  listen  to 
me ' 

'  Pray  don't  let  us  have  any  non- 
sense. Captain  Heaviside.  I  am 
sorry  if  you   have  misunderstood 


me,  but  I  never  expected  or  wished 
to  see  you  here,  and  you  had  much 
better  go  back.' 

'  Well,  now,  I  protest  if  s  a  shame. 
Miss  Maddea,  when  you  must  have 
seen  what  my  feelings  have  been  for 
months.  You're  t^  seventh  girl 
who  has  refused  me  this  season !' 

'  I  am  not  at  all  Burprised  to  hear 
it  But  that  statement  is  rather 
incompatible  with  your  declaration 
that  you  have  had  "feelings"  to- 
wards me  for  months.  Never  mind, 
ni  forgive  you.  And  if  it's  any 
comfort  to  you  to  know  it,  I  will 
tell  you  that  I  am  engaged  to  some 
one  else,  and  mean  to  be  married 
very  soon,  and  to  hve  in  the  coun- 
try. So  now  come  in  to  lunch  like 
a  sensible  man,  and  go  back  to  town 
by  the  next  train.' 

This  good  advice  the  poor 
'Plunger'  had  to  follow,  hon  grt 
tnal  gre,  and  Lydia  cleverly  con- 
trived to  despatch  this  old  love 
before  she  announced  to  her  motha: 
the  advent  of  a  new. 

There  was  some  opposition,  of 
course ;  but  at  last  eveiything  was 
arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 

girlies;    and,   one   &e    morning, 
ydia  actual^  married  Mr.  Black, 
the  curate! 

As  his  wife  a  little  course  of 
wholesome  self-denial  did  her  a 
world  of  good ;  and  by  the  time  her 
husband  was  appointed  to  a  good 
living,  she  was  quite  fit  to  en- 
counter that  hardest  of  all  tempta- 
tions—iminterrupted  prosperity. 

The  last  time  she  was  in  London 
in  June,  she  voted  the  Serpentine  a 
public  nuisance,  and  expressed  a 
sincere  hope  that  she  '  might  spend 
every  season  out  of  town.' 
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,   THE  GBEAT  CBOQUET  TOUENAMBNT  AT  THE 

GEANGE. 

Extract  from  Letter, — Boea  Matilda  G,  to  her  BrotJier^ 

'DeabHabby,  &c. 

'  You  ask  about  the  Thrsi  Graces,  as  yon  style  them.  In  reply,  I  give 
yon  an  account  of  a  tournament  at  The  Grange,  as  reported  by  Fanny,  and 
done  into  immortal  verse  by  thy  loving  sister, 

'  E.  M.  G. 

*  P.S.— I  know  yon  yourself  have  literary  ambition :  follow  my  example 
and  always  choose  grand  subjects,  such  aa  Indian  affairs,  French  pohtics, 
the  Crimea,  or  this  great  tournament  Ton  can  talk  commonplace  about 
thousands  of  men  and  millions  of  money,  and  it  appears  very  imposing, 
is  easily  read  up,  and  hard  fo  contradict  Depend  upon  it,  that  pompous 
platitudes  on  a  mountain  are  to  the  many  more  indicative  of  wisdom  than 
the  scientific  analysis  of  a  mole-hill,  and  a  deal  easier  to  write.  Appear 
wise  by  vague  generalities  and  big  words.  Assert  boldly  that  England  is 
rotten  to  the  core — France  in  imminent  peril  of  bankruptcy— Spain  in  a 
transition  state — India  on  the  eve  of  mighty  transactions,  &c.,  <&c., — beau- 
tifully safe  and  easy ;  but  never  give  reasons  for  your  opinions.  On  the 
other  hand,  should  you  attempt  to  write  about  a  joint-stock  company,  or 
a  gun  lock,  or  such  small  matters  without  knowledge,  you  get  prosecuted, 
or  laughed  at 

'  In  grand  subjects,  if  you  do  fail,  it  is  a  grand  fieulure— like,  that  for  a 
million,  when  the  bankrupt  meets  his  creditors  in  state,  and  returns  free ; 
while  the  debtor  for  a  hundred  goes  sneaking  to  court,  and  summarily  to 
prison.  Ti^e  the  stage,  for  example ;  the  noble  gentleman  never  gives 
half  a  crown,  but  throws  a  purse  of  sovereigns— it  costs  quite  as  littie.  So 
with  great  subjects  and  great  words. 

'  Of  course  I  do  not  speak  of  important  matters,  vneely  studied  and  care* 

fuRy  written  (another  tning  altogether) ;  but  merely  toiling  a  purse  or  a 

paper  on  the  public  stage,  let  it  be  a  purse  of  sovereigns  in  talk,  should  it 

be  bits  of  brass  in  reality — verb,  sap.    Again  and  again,  never  talk  of  a 

house  and  a  hill,  when  you  can  bring  in  a  mansion  and  a  mountain. 

'EM.' 

I. 

JUST  picture  a  day  in  the  bright  month  of  June, 
A  nice  house  and  a  velvet  smooth  lawn ; 
Great  oaks,  whose  wide  branches  so  temper  the  noon 
That  the  sun's  garish  light  is  toned  soft  as  the  moon. 
And  the  atmosphere^cool  as  at  dawn. 

n. 

While  a  matronly  lady,  stately  and  Mr, 
Sits  tranquilly  knitting  below ; 
Her  three  lovely  daughters,  so  gay,  debonair. 
In  pure '  fax  niente '  are  taking  the  air — 
Is  it  not  like  a  sketeh  by  Watteau? 
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in. 

The  eldest  (glance  lightly,  or  you  are  undone). 
Though  light  glances  are  far  from  her  due. 
So  graceful,  dove-eyed,  looking  meek  as  a  nun, 
Tet  hath  air  of  a  maiden  not  ^isily  won ; 
This  is  Gertrude — her  age,  twenty-two. 

IV. 

The  next — charming  Kate — very  slender  and  dark. 

How  pleasant  her  musical  laugh ! 

Kate's  a  bit  scientific,  with  just  the  least  spark 

Of  the  blue,  yet  quite  up  to  the  mark 

Of  flirting  nineteen  and  a-half. 

V. 

The  third — ^this  sweet  rosebud  of  scarcely  fifteen — 
Shows  that  odd  girlish  fancy  which  tends 
To  look  womanly.    Ah,  what  a  dignified  mien ! 
How  she  pufGs  her  small  shape  with  a  huge  crinoline ! 
This  is  Fanny — called  '  Bunch '  by  her  friends. 


CHAPTER  n. 

VI. 

Why  is  quaint  little  Fanny  so  looped  up  and  laced  ? 
Why  wears  she  a  cap  like  a  jockey  ? 
Why  is  Gertrude  trussed  up  in  that  marvellous  taste 
Kate's  vest  of  nankin,  why  so  loose  at  the  waist? 
Ah !  you  guess  it — the  great  match  at  croquet. 

vn. 

Yes.    CSaptain  Bayard  (what  a  fine  martial  name !) 
This  day  does  not  do  martial  duty. 
But  comes  to  The  Grange  for  more  perilous  game. 
And  brings  a  young  '  sub.,'  of  agreeable  fia^me. 
To  fight  in  the  phalanx  of  beauty. 

vm. 

Time  has  passed — will  they  come  ?    Doubts  each  bosom  invada 

Mamma  with  her  work  long  gone  in ; 

And  Kate  is  now  knitting  her  brows  just  a  shade; 

Yea,  even  nun  Gertrude,  immoveable  maid, 

Deems  delay  very  nearly  a  sin. 

IX. 

'  What  can  keep  them  so  long?'  (it  was  Fanny  who  spoke) : 

*  This  dawdling  is  really  too  bad — 

A  quarter  to  three,  and  we've  not  made  a  stroke ! 
'Tis  truly  provoking,  and  quite  past  a  joke ! 
And  Gertrude  now  looking  so  sad !' 

X. 

At  last,  here  they  come !  and  quick  through  the  gate 
Strode  the  guardsmen,  thus  meeting  the  fair : 

*  Good  morning !  good  morning !    So  kind  you  should  wait ! 
We're  awfolly  sorry— my  friend,  Mr.  Bait ; 

The  honour— present.  Miss  De  Vere.' 
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CHAPTER  lEL 

All  pleasant  and  friendly,  last  comes  cousin  Ned— < 
That.dreadfal  Young  Pickle  from  Harrow, 
Who  settled  the  game,  and  with  confidence  said 
He  would  handicap  neatly,  and  pair,  bat  not  wed ; 
And  thus  were  they  paired  by  Cocksparrow : — 

xn, 

'You,  Gerty,  take  Bayard,  as  both  pretty  good;  ' 
Some  may  beat  you,  though  not  very  many. 
As  Kate  rhymes  with  Rait'  (said  Imperative  Mood), 
'  Kate  must  keep  inexperience  out  of  the  wobd. 
For  myself,  I'll  content  me  with  Fanny.' 

xm. 

Thus  the  field  was  arranged,  and  soon  came  the  strife. 

Kate  gallantly  fired  the  first  shot. 

And  the  struggle  began — it  was  war  to  th&  knife  I 

Oh !  who  who  could  depict  this  grand  scene  to  ttie  life  ? 

Not  Napier,  nor  Thiers,  nor  Scott. 

XIV. 

How  Gertrude  and  Bayard  fought  on  to  the  lead. 
And  jealously  guarded  their  rear ! 
How  Kate  hung  on  their  flank,  with  ofb-daring  deed 
How  her  ally  once  failed  her,  in  time  of  dire  need, 
Which  drew  from  the  beauty— a  tear! 

XV. 

How  brave  little  Fanny,  with  courage  and  skill, 
Cioque'd  wickedly  on  to  the  goal, 
Fought  hard  for  each  bridge,  made  way  up  the  hill. 
While  Cocksparrow  seconded  Bunch  with  a  will. 
And  ran  a  fierce  muck  at  the  whole. 

XVI. 

To  Grertrude  and  Bayard  all  honour  is  due 
For  attack,  for  retreat,  and  forced  inarches ; ' 
Their  end  was  to  conquer— they  kept  this  in  view, 
Showed  what  tact  may  accomplish,  and  courage  can  do. 
As  they  nobly  fought  on  through  the  arches. 

xva. 

But  tactics  may  fail,  when  fortune  says  nay ; 
Angry  foes  were  on  flank  and  in  rear ; 
These  foes  must  be  dealt  with  to  win  this  great  day, 
So,  with  lion-like  port,  the  proud  pair  stood  at  bay 
To  watch  who  would  dare  persevere. 

xvm. 

Kate  charged  on  their  flank,  but  just  failed  by  a  flaw 
To  croquet  them— no  ill  resulting ; 
Then  up  came  young  Hotspur,  with  fiendish  hurrah. 
But  lies  croque'd  himself,  by  a  reckless/atta;  pas, 
At  the  feet  of  the  foe  he's  insulting. 
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XIX. 


Ah !  now  is  the  ball jpieesed  under  the  boot 
Of  Bayard,  the  goarasman  and  hero. 
Whose  uplifted  mace  comes  crash  on  his  foot. 
While  Neddy,  the  wretch,  did  derisively  hoofc. 
As  his  hope  rose  to  blood-heat,  from  zero. 


A  groan  from"Bayard — ^from  poor  Gertrude  a  wail. 
But  not  a  £Eunt  dream  of  despairing ; 
Wise  conduct  and  bold  eren  yet  must  preyail. 
Though  a  glance  at  the  foe  makes  Gertrude  look  pale. 
As  to  croquet  that  foe  is  preparing. 


XXI. 


All  still  for  a  moment-— just  a  hush  in  the  wind, 
Fanny  croquets  Bayard  with  a  rattle ; 
As  the  ball  sped  afar.  Pickle  whjppered  and  grinned 
His  amiable  hope  that  the  .soldier  was  pinned. 
And  that  now  they  might  make  a  stout  battle. 

xxn.  ^ 

And  a  battle  it  was— *  En  avant!*  was  the  cry, 

As  each  failed,  or  adyantage  obtained ; 

Now  Kate's  and  now  Fanny's  hopes  mount  to  the  sky ; 

But  vainly  the  deeds  of  great  Troy  they  outvie, 

Peerless  Gertrude  her  leading  regained. 

XXIli. 

And  warily,  boldly,  she  kept  in  the  van. 

Not  unaided,  yet  honour  unstained ; 

Though  the  fine  tact  of  woman,  the  courage  of  man. 

Were  brought  in  all  bearings  to  balHe  their  plan, 

8till  this  pair  their  high  vantage  retained. 

xxrv. 

Ay,  kjBpt  and  defended  their  hard-fought  command 
With'Ney's  dash,  and  the  tactics  of  Hoche; 
Till  at  last,  in  the  midst  of  this  chivalrous  band. 
At  the  goal  bravely  won,  in  proud  beauty  they  stand. 
The  guardsman  sans  peur,  and  the  maid  sans  reproche, 

BOBA  MATHiDiu 
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PBETIOUS  to  the  dreadful  disco- 
very, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Twiddles 
were  the  happiest  couple  alive.  They 
were  neither  of  them  young,  nor  did 
I  ever  hear  any  one  accuse  them  of 
being  beautiful.  But  Mr.  Thomas 
Twiddles  —  his  wife  and  intimate 
Mends  call  him  Tommy — was  well- 
to-do,  rather  stout,  exceedingly 
amiable,  thoroughly  good-humouied, 
a  kind  firiend,  a  good  husbend,  and, 
I  was  going  to  say,  an  affectionate 


father;  but  that  would  not  be  pre- 
cisely correct,  for  Tommy,  much  to 
his  regret,  and  still  more  to  the  re- 
gret of  Mrs.  Tommy,  was  not  a 
&ther  at  all.  Had  he  been  a  &ther, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  he  would  have 
carried  off  the  first  prize  for  paternal 
affection  in  a  competition  of  all  the 
fathers  of  the  universe.  Mrs.  Twid- 
dles, the  partner  of  his  joys,  was 
what  you  would  call  a  comfortable 
woman.    She  was  rather  stout,  like 
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Tommy ;  lite  Tommy,  too,  Hha  was 
amiable  bjkI  kindhearted ;  and  seeing 
her  preaiding  at  the  dinner  or  tes- 
table, her  round  eyes  beaming  with 
good-hnmonr,  and  her  plnmp  cheeks 
dimpling  with  habitnal  amilefl,  it 
was  impossible  to  resist  the  mental 
excUmatioti,  '  What  a  lucky  fellow 
Tommy  is  to  have  such  a  wife  1' 

Brown,  whose  wife  is  a  beauty, 
used  to  say, '  I  would  give  all  Mrs. 
B.'s  looks  for  half  of  Vie.  Tommy's 
good-hnmonr.'    As  for  myself,  I  do 
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beh'eve,  that  if  Mrs,  Tommy  had  had 
more  command  over  her  be,  I  oonld 
have  worshipped  her. 

I  do  not  know  if  Hr.  and  Mr?. 
Thomas  Twiddles  (previous  to  the 
dreadful  discovery)  ever  entered 
tbemeelves  for  the  Dnnmow  flitch ; 
but  hod  they  done  so,  I  make  no 
doubt  whatever  they  woald  have 
won  it  Mrs.  Tommy  never  had  an 
angry  word  to  soy  to  her  husband. 
It  was  always  'my  love'  and  'ray 
(•ear,'  and  Tommy's  return  was  in- 


variably 'my  love'  and  'my  pet,' 
I  know  there  are  hypocritical  people 
who  keep  up  this  sort  of  thing  bo- 
fore  company  and  then  shie  tea-cups 
ot  each  other  immediately  they  are 
alone.  But  I  am  sure  that  each  scenes 
never  disgraced  the  domeRtic  hearth 
of  the  Twiddles.  I  am  certain  that 
Tommy  never  did  such  a  thing ;  but 
if  he  had  gone  home  at  two  in  the 
morning  with  a  hinocnlar  affecti<m  of 
the  TJima,  an  ecoentno  action  of  the 


diaphragm,  and  an  inegular  move- 
ment of  the  legs.  Mis.  Tommy  would 
have  said  no  mora  than,  '  La  I 
Tommy,  dear,  how  came  yon  so? 

But  Tommy  never  gave  his  wife 
any  occnfiion  for  reproach.  He  was 
not  a  cluh  man,  and  when  he  went 
ont  to  ^pendtbe  evening  at  a  theatre, 
a  concert,  or  an  exhibition,  he  inva- 
riably took  Mrs.  Tommy  with  him. 
The  even  conrse  of  Hi.  and  Mrs. 
Twiddles'  wedded  lore  was  Teallr 
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phenomenous^considGrmg  their  great 
aisappointment  with  regard  to  fa- 
mily. It  not  nnfirequexitly  happens 
in  such  cases,  after  a  certain  time, 
that  the  wife  takes  to  tracts  and  the 
hushand  to  drink.  The  mildest 
form  is,  perhaps,  lap-dogs  on  the 
female  side  and  a  new  system  of 
astronomy  on  the  male.  I  knew  a 
husband  once,  who,  nnder  the  influ- 
ence of  domestic  disappointment, 
wrote  an  elaborate  treatise  to  proye 
that  Galileo  was  a  fool,  while  his 
wife  changed  the  current  of  her 
thoughts  by  practising  on  the  flute. 
In  another  very  serious  case,  the 
wife  turned  Mormon,  converted  her 
husband  to  the  same  doctrines,  and 
went  out  to  the  Salt  Lake  to  share 
his  affection  with  five  young  ladies 
of  Utah.  In  case  any  one  should 
thin^  I  am  joking,  I  may  as  well 
state  that  this  is  a  £Eict. 

But  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Twid- 
dles were  not  persons  of  this  class. 
The  lamp  of  their  affection  burned 
too  steadily  to  admit  of  any  sudden 
flare  up  of  the  kind  I  have  indicated. 
The  Ifunp  of  their  affection  was,  I 
may  say,  a  moderator,  which  Tommy, 
or  Mrs,  Tommy,  every  now  and  then 
screwed  up  and  down  as  occasion 
required.  It  was  always  well  sup- 
plied with  oi>,  and  it  was  trimmed 
regularly,  and  consequently  it  never 
flickered  or  went  out,  or  broke  the 
glass,  or  made  a  smother.  Three 
canary  birds,  a  brindled  cat,  and  a 
poU-parrot,  constituted  the  whole 
extent  of  the  dissipation  in  which 
Mrs.  Tommy  ever  permitted  herself 
to  indulge.  As  for  Tommy,  he  found 
a  most  efficient  safety-valve  in  pur- 
chasing Bembrandts  and  Correggios 
at  twelve  and  sixpence  each  (more 
or  less),  and  cleaning,  and  varnishing, 
and  framing  them  with  his  own 
bands.  If  they  had  any  other  weak- 
ness, it  was  one  they  shared  in  com- 
mon—that very  delightful  weakness, 
never  yet  folly  appreciated,  of  being 
kind  to  other  i)eople's  children. 
What  a  wiBe  and  merciful  dispensa- 
tion in  the  economy  of  nature  is  a 
maiden  aunt,  or  a  bachelor  uncle,  or 
a  couple  like  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tommy, 
with  large  hearts  and  no  offspring 
of  their  own !  These  blessed  people 
are  one  of  the  great  compensatmg 
balance-wheels  in  the  social  machine. 


Society  could  never  get  on  without 
them.  They  are  the  good  fedries  in 
the  great  pantomime  of  life.  Who 
is  it,  when  Thompson's  quiver  is  get- 
ting choke  fall  of  arrows,  that  takes 
one  out  and  feathers,  and  polishes, 
and  points  it,  and  makes  it  i^ady  for 
the  battle  of  life  ?  Why  the  maiden 
aunt,  or  the  bachelor  uncle,  or  the 
comfortable  couple,  like  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tommy,  who  have  no  little  arrows  of 
their  own.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tommy  were 
always  polishing,  and  feathering,  and 
pointing  the  arrows  of  other  people. 
And  so  many  did  they  take  in  hand, 
and  so  tenderly  did  they  smooth 
them  into  shape,  that  strangers  often 
gave  them  credit  for  being  the  real 
proprietors  of  the  arrows,  and  con- 
gratulated the  arrows  on  having  such 
a  nice  soft  quiver  to  repose  in.  The 
way  in  which  Tommy  would  tip 
some  long,  lanky,  shaft  of  a  nephew 
with  a  pair  of  new  boots,  feather  him 
out  with  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  and 
have  him  polished  off  at  a  classical 
academy  at  his  own  cost,  was  a  sight 
for— I  may  say — a  father  to  weep 
tears  of  gratitude  over.  And  Mrs. 
Tommy,  how  she  dehghted  to  bark 
a  female  sapling  and  trim  it,  and 
point  it,  and  bend  it  in  the  way  it 
should  grow ! 

Alas !  that  any  dark  shadow  should 
ever  have  fallen  upon  that  hearth — 
a  hearth  for  ever  glowing  with  the 
ardent  fires  of  love  and  radiant  with 
the  warmth  of  kindness.  But  a 
dark  shadow  did  fall  upon  it  (after 
many  days  of  brightness)  as  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  relate. 

One  day  Tommy  informed  his" 
wife  that  he  was  going  out  on  busi- 
ngs. That  was  nothing,  of  course ; 
if  that  had  been  all.  But  it  was  not 
all.  Hitherto,  when  Tommy  went 
out,  whether  on  business  or  plea- 
sure, it  had  been  his  habit  to  teU  his 
wife  what  was  the  precise  nature  of 
the  business,  or  pleasure,  on  which 
he  was  bent.  If  he  were  going  into 
the  City  to  draw  his  dividends,  he 
would  say  so,  like  a  man ;  and  if  he 
were  going  to  a  champagne  break- 
fast in  honour  of  a  new  chicken- 
hatching  machine,  he  would  be 
equally  confidential  in  letting  his 
wife  know  all  about  it.  But  on  this 
dark  and  portentous  occasion,  Tommy 
merely  said  that  he  was  '  going  out 
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on  business/  without  yonchsafing 
any  farther  information.  And  he 
went  ont  accordingly. 

'  It's  very  odd/  said  Mrs.  Twiddles 
to  herself;  'I  never  knew  Tommy 
go  away  like  that  before,  without 
telling  me  where  he  was  going  and 
what  he  was  going  to  do.  And  he 
very  nearly  went  away  without  kiss- 
ing me,  too.     Surely  he  camiot ' 

But  no ;  Mrs.  Twiddles  would  per- 
mit no  unworthy  thoughts  to  enter 
the  pure  temple  of  her  mind. 
'Perhaps  it  was  only  inadvertence 
on  Tommy's  part;  he  had  been 
learning  French  lately,  and  trying 
his  brain  too  much.' 

So  Mrs.  Twiddles  thought  no  more 
about  the  matter  until  Tommy  came 
home  to  dinner  at  six  o'clock.  How 
waa  it?  he  was  not  so  talkative  as 
usual ;  he  appeared  rapt  in  thought, 
and  did  not  eat  with  his  accustomed 
appetite.  Mrs.  Twiddles  ventured 
to  ask  him  if  he  was  not  quite  well, 
or  if  anything  had  annoyed  him. 

Oh,  no,  no;  he  was  quite  well, 
nothing  had  annoyed  him,  nothing 
whatever;  and  Tommy  immediately 
assumed  his  usual  gaiety.  ^Irs. 
Twiddles,  however,  looking  at  him 
with  the  discerning  eyes  of  love, 
oould  see  that  Tonmiy  was  not  quite 
at  ease  in  his  mind. 

'  He's  studying  too  much  at  the 
French,  that's  what  it  is/  said  IVIrs. 
Twiddles  to  herself,  as  she  saw  her 
husband,  immediately  after  dinner, 
betake  himself  to  his  Ollendorff. 
'You  musn't  study  so  closely,  my 

Set/  she  said,  gently  taking  OUen- 
orffaway  from  him;  '  you'll  injure 
your  health,  my  pet' 

'Oh,  nonsense,  my  dear/  said 
Tommy,  sharply,  seizing  Ollendorff 
quite  roughly  and  putting  it  in  his 
pocket;  'it's  too  bad  of  you  to  bother 
me  in  this  way.' 

'Tommy!'  This  was  the  one 
word  which  Mrs.  Twiddles,  in  re- 
proachful tones,  uttered  in  reply. 
The  rest  of  her  speech  was  a  tecur — 
a  great  burning  drop  £rom  a  wounded 
heart  It  fell.upon  Tommy's  hand^ 
and  seemed  to  scald  hiuL 

'  You  never  said  that  word  to  me 
before,  Tonamy/ 

'  What  word,  my  pet  ?' 

'Bother/  said  Mrs.  Twiddles,  sob- 
bing. 


'Did  I  say  "bother,"  dear;  then 
I  won't  say  it  again ;  there — there — 
there.' 

The  repetition  of  the  word '  there ' 
signalized  a  process  of  reconciliation 
which  I  need  not  further  explain  to 
the  intelhgent  reader. 

Mrs.  Twiddles  was  reassured, 
but  only  for  a  time.  Tommy  had 
always  been  a  sound  sleeper,  but 
now  he  muttered  and  started  during 
his  slumbers,  and  often  gave  utter- 
ance to  strange  incoherent  words, 
which  the  partner  of  his  bosom  was 
wholly  unable  to  interpret.  Day 
after  day,  too,  he  went  out  on  busi- 
ness without  telling  his  wife  where 
he  was  going^or  what  object  he  had 
in  view.  Mra.  Twiddles  noticed  that 
the  time  of  his  going  out  was  inva- 
riably half-past  eleven,  and  the  time 
of  his  return  about  five ;  and  always 
when  he  came  home,  he  was  dus^, 
and  dirty,  and  &tigued.  What  could 
have  come  to  Twiddles  ?  His  con- 
duct was  exceedingly  strange;  in- 
deed, it  was  getting  wild  and  ec- 
centric. When  left  alone,  he  could 
be  heard  pacing  the  room  and  talk- 
ing to  himself  sometimes  in  even 
and  subdued  accents,  and  again  in 
tones  of  indignation  and  anger.  On 
several  occasions,  when  Mrs.  Twid- 
dles burst  in  upon  him  suddenly,  he 
ceased  his  talking,  dropped  into  a 
chair,  and  appeared  to  be  absorbed 
in  Ollendorff.  But  the  moment  her 
back  was  turned,  the  stamping  and 
talking  would  begin  again. 

Mrs.  Twiddles  became  very  un- 
happy. Tonmiy  was  no  longer  the 
kind,  affectionate,  comfortable  man 
he  had  been.  He  was  sadly,  terribly 
changed.  Was  it  his  heart?  no,  no. 
Mrs.  Twiddles  would  not  admit  the 
thought  His  heart  beat  for  her  as 
it  had  ever  done.  It  was  not  his 
heart,  it  was  his  head.  Too  much 
study  of  Ollendorff  had  touched  his 
brain. 

Estranged  affection  on  the  part  of 
her  husband  would  have  been  a 
crushing  blow  to  Mrs.  Twiddles; 
but  this  discovery  was  scarcely  less 
painful.  What  if  he  should  get 
worse,  become  violent,  and  required 
— Mrs.  Twiddles  paused  at  the  ter- 
rible word  which  was  about  to  rise 
to  her  lips.  And  no  wonder;  for 
that  temble  word  was —  'a  strait 
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waistcoat/  Wliat  would  the  wannest 
heart  be  worth  if  it  beat  under  such 
a  coTering  as  that  ?  As  Mis.  Twid- 
dles contemplated  the  dreadful  case, 
she  sat  in  ilie  seclusion  of  her  own 
apartment  and  wept  In  the  midst 
of  her  anguish,  she  heard  her  hus- 
band stamping  and  raving  in  the 
room  below.  Mrs.  Twiddle  spent 
much  time  in  deep  and  anxious  re- 
flection. How  should  she  act? 
should  she  mention  her  suspicions 
to  the  family — to  Tommy's  brother 
John,  and  his  uncle  Godfrey?  No ; 
she  would  ayoid  exposure  as  long  as 
possible.  Perhaps  it  was  only  in- 
cipienty  after  all — possibly  nothing 
more  than  the  temporary  result  of  a 
disordered  stomach.  Still  she  thought 
it  would  be  well  that  the  doctor 
should  see  her  husband.  Dr.  Toovey 
was  a  discreet  man,  and  she  could 
trust  him.  And  yet  she  did  not  like 
to  mention  her  suspicions  even  to 
Dr.  TooYey.  If  she  called  him  in 
it  must  be  for  the  express  purpose 
of  seeing  Twiddles.  That  nught 
make  Twiddles  worse.  How  should 
she  act  ?  Mrs.  Twiddles  would  have 
given  anythincr  for  some  one  to  take 
counsel  with,  but  she  feared  to  be- 
tray the  suspicion  which  haunted 
her  mind.  At  length  her  woman's 
love  and  woman's  delicacy  devised 
an  expedient.  She  herself  would 
feign  uhieBS  and  call  in  Dr.  Toovey, 
and  then  she  would  ask  him  if  he 
didn't  think  Twiddles  looked  ill. 
She  would  look  in  the  doctor's  &ce 
for  a  confirmation,  or  otherwise,  of 
the  terrible  dread  that  oppressed 
her.  Dr.  Toovey  came  and  saw  both 
Mrs.  and  Mr.  Twiddles,  and  when 
the  former  asked  him  how  he  thought 
the  latter  looked,  his  answer  was, 
'Never  saw  Mr.  Twiddles  look 
better,  ma'am.' 

'  Indeed,  doctor!'  said  Mrs.  Twid- 
dles. 

'Yes,  ma'am,'  said  Dr.  Toovey; 
'Mr.  Twiddles  is  blessed  with  a 
strong  constitution  and  a  happy  dis- 
position.' 

'  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so, 
doctor;  but  I  was  afraid— that  is,  I 
thought— that  he  was  not  looking  so 
well  as  usual,  and — ' 

'Oh,  ma'am^  I  assure  yon,  yon  are 
mistaken.' 

'But,  doctor,  don't  you  notice 


something  —  something  —  strange 
about  his  eyes?' 

'  I  think  not,  ma'am.' 

'  Not  a  fixed  gaze,  sometimes  ?' 

'  I  can't  say  that  I  have  observed 
if 

'  And  then  a  restlessness?' 

'  My  dear  Mrs.  Twiddles,  your  so- 
licitude leads  you  to  suspect—-* 

'Indeed,  doctor,  I  do  suspect— 
you  know  what  I  suspect ;  I  read  it 
in  your  face ;  tell  me,  doctor,  what 
has  Twiddles  got  ?' 

'Madam!'  said  Dr.  Toovey ;  *  it  is 
light  that  you  should  know  it.  Mr. 
Twiddles  has  got,  if  any  man  ever 
had—' 

'What?'  said  Mrs.  Twiddles, 
anxiously,  and  energetically  seizing 
the  doctor's  arm. 

'The  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano, 
ma'am,'  said  the  doctor. 

'Grood  gracious!'  said  Mrs.  Twid- 
dles ;  '  is  it  dangerous  ?' 

'Dangerous?*  said  Dr.  Toovey; 
'  ha,  ha!  I  see  you  don't  quite  undfflv 
stand  the  classics.  What  I  mean  is, 
that  your  husband  has  a  sound 
mind  in  a  healthy  body.'    « 

'Oh!*  said  Mrs.  Twiddles;  'then 
he  ia  sound?* 

'Sound  as  a  roach;  and  so  are 
you,  my  dear  madam ;  only  a  little 
nervous.  I'll  send  you  a  draught 
and  you'll  be  all  right  to-morrow. 
Good  morning,  Mrs.  Twiddles,  good 
morning.' 

Mrs.  Twiddles  was  relieved.  It 
was  not  Tommy's  mind  that  was 
afifected;  but  still,  though  she  was 
no  doctor,  she  felt  assured  that  there 
was  something  the  matter  with  him. 
Why  did  he  shut  himself  up  in  his 
room  ?  Why  did  he  talk  to  himself? 
And  why,  above  all,  did  he  with- 
hold his  confidence  from  herf 
Perhaps  his  business  afiEairs  had 
gone  wrong,  and  he  did  not  like  to 
annoy  her  by  the  disclosure. 

Her  suspicion  in  this  direction 
was  in  some  degree  confirmed  on  the 
following  day  by  the  arrival  of  a  per- 
son who  wished  to  see  Mr.  Twiddles 
privatdy.  The  person  was  of  Jewish 
aspect,  and  carried  in  his  hand  a 
large  carpet-bag.  When  this  per- 
son entered  BIr.  Twiddles'  room, 
which  he  did  at  Mr.  Twiddles'  special 
desire  and  request,  Mrs.  Twiddles, 
who  was  on  the  stair,  heard  the  key 
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turned  in  the  lock.  Mrs.  Twiddles, 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  did  a 
thing  which  her  soul  abhorred.  She 
went  and  put  her  eye  to  the  keyhole 
to  watch  her  husband.  She  could 
see  nothing.  She  put  her  ear  to  the 
keyhole.  She  coidd  hear  something ; 
she  heard  this.  '  You  trust  to  me, 
Mr.  Twiddles;  Til  manage  every- 
thiug  for  you.' 

*  Very  well,  Mr.  Levi ;  but  mind, 
not  a  word  to  aay  one  in  the  house 
about  this  affiur.  Don't  answer  any 
questions  if  you're  asked.  I  wouldn't 
have  my  wife  know  it  on  any  ac- 
count' 

Mrs.  Twiddles  nearly  fainted  as 
she  heard  these  words,  and  she  had 
hardly  time  to  get  away  from  the 
door  when  Mr.  Levi  came  out  It 
was  now  evident  to  her  that  Tommy 
was  in  some  serious  difficulty,  but 
what  was  it  ?  What  difficulty  could 
a  person  like  Mr.  Levi  help  him  out 
of?  Had  his  affairs  gone  wrong? 
Was  he  in  want  of  money?  Why 
had  he  not  consulted  her  ?  She  had 
been  saving  for  years,  and  had  nearly 
a  hundred  pounds  in  threepenny 
pieces  in  the  top  left-hand  drawer 
of  the  mahogany  chest.  And, 
perhaps,  Tommy  was  borrowing  at 
sixty  per  cent,  and  taking  half  out 
in  Eembrandts  and  Correggios.  With 
a  generous  heart  and  a  resolute 
hand,  Mrs.  Twiddles  proceeded  to 
her  bed-room,  opened  the  top  left- 
hand  drawer,  took  out  her  box  of 
threepenny  pieces  and  hurried  away 
to  her  husb^d's  sanctum  to  lay  the 
treasure  at  his  feet  Tommy  was 
not  in  the  room ;  he  had  gone  down 
staii-s  to  show  Mr.  Levi  out.  Mrs. 
Twiddles  no  sooner  remarked  this, 
than  her  eye  caught  sight  of  a  piece 
of  paper,  resembling  a  folded  letter, 
lying  on  the  floor ^ear  the  door.  It 
had  evidently  been  dropped  inad- 
vertently. She  picked  it  up  with 
tlie  intention  of  puttmg  it  on  the 
table.  As  she  took  it  in  her  hand, 
a  sudden  thought  seized  her.  She 
hesitated  for  a  moment  and  then 
opened  the  paper.  The  instant  she 
looked  at  it,  she  started  violently, 
and  the  threepenny  pieces  rattled 
responsively  in  the  cigar-box  in 
which  they  were  treasured.  Mrs. 
Twiddles  immediately  retreated  to 
her  room  with  the  paper  in  her 


hand,  and  there,  in  sUenoe  and  seclu- 
sion, she  read  these  words  :— 

*  Deabest  One, 

*■  Be  assured  that  I  lore  thee ;  lore 
thee  to  distraction.  The  proofs  that  I  have 
receiTed  of  thy  love  leave  me  no  room  to 
qaestion  the  sincerity  of  thy  avowals.  Thou 
hast  no  rival  in  my  afiections.  He  who 
pretends  to  be  so  is  unworthy  of  my  love. 
1  leave  him  in  thy  hands.  I  Icnow  thou 
canst  defend  my  honour  and  thine  own. 
Thou  sayest  thou  wilt  forsake  all  for  me. 
lloble,  generous,  devoted  man  I  Meet  me 
to-night  at  the  accustomed  trystiug-plaoe, 
that  in  impassioned  accents  I  may  speak 
the  burning  words  of  love  1  cannot  write, 
lest  they  should  set  the  paper  in  a  blaze. 

'  Ever  thine, 

'  Akoeuni..' 

As  Mrs.  Twiddles  read  the.last 
word  of  this  startling  missive,  she 
dropped  the  dgar-box,  and  the  three- 
penny pieces  were  dashed  in  a  silver 
shower  all  over  the  floor.  She 
heeded  them  not  What  were  three- 
penny pieces?  what  were  millions? 
What  was  the  whole  world  to  her, 
now  ?  now  that  she  knew  the  terrible 
truth,  now  that  her  peace  was  der 
stroyed  and  her  happiness  wrecked ; 
now  that  her  heart  was  crushed  and 
her  hopes  blighted  for  ever;  now 
that  she  knew  her  Tommy  was 
false?  'Oh,  Tommy,  Tommy, 
Tommy  1' 

In  the  anguish  of  her  heart  these 
were  the  only  words  that  Mrs.  Twid- 
dles could  utter.  And  as  she  uttered 
them,  she  sat  on  the  floor  among  the 
threepenny  pieces  and  wrung  her 
hands. 

It  was  the  heart  after  all.  Tommy 
had  ceased  to  love  her,  ceased  to  love 
her  after  all  these  years  of  happiness, 
and  now  loved  another.  For  fully 
half  an  hour  love  and  vengeance 
struggled  in  Mrs.  Twiddles'  breast 
for  the  mastery,  and  love  prevailed. 
This  Angelina!  who  was  Angelina? 
Perhaps  some  abandoned,  designing 
woman  who  sought  her  hus^nd's 
ruin.  She  would  see  Tommy,  argue 
with  him,  reason  with  him,  show 
him  the  precipice  upon  which  he 
stood,  and  gently  lead  him  back 
from  the  yawning  gulf  to  the  paths 
of  duty  and  happiness.  With  this 
loving  and  forgivmg  thought  in  her 
breast,  Mrs.  Twiddles  rose  from  the 
floor  and  picked  up  her  threepenny 
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pieces.  She  had  just  put  the  last 
one  into  the  cigar-box,  when  her 
husband  entered  the  room,  and  in  a 
gay,  off-hand  manner,  said,  'My 
dear,  I  am  going  out  this  evening, 
and  as  I  shall  not  be  home  till  late, 
you  need  not  wait  supper  for  me. 
Qood-bye,  my  pet,'  and  with  these 
words,  Mr.  Twiddles  went  up  to  his 
wife  and  kissed  her. 

Mrs.  Twiddles  was  so  staggered 
by  the  cool  audacity  of  this  proceed- 
ing that  she  weus  unable  to  utter  a 
word.  She  saw  it  all  at  a  glance. 
Tommy  waa  going  to  meet  Ange- 
lina at  the  accustomed  try  sting-place, 
and  with  this  base  design  in  his 
breast,  he  could  come  up  to  her,  his 
lawful  wife,  and  mock  her  with  a 
kiss !  Mrs.  Twiddles  could  not  have 
believed  in  such  baseness,  such 
perfidy,  such  unblushing  hypo- 
crisy! The  struggle  between  love 
and  yengeance  was  renewed,  and  this 
time  yengeance  obtained  an  easy 
victory.  She  hurriedly  put  on  her 
bonnet  and  shawl,  and  waited  in  her 
own  room  until  she  heard  her  hus- 
band go  out  at  the  front  door.  She 
followed  immediately  and  reached 
the  street  just  in  time  to  see  the 
fidthless  Twiddles  turn  the  comer. 
The  darkness  weus  now  mercifully 
&lling  to  aid  the  cause  of  outraged 
and  trusting  love.  Mrs.  Twiddles 
was  soon  at  her  husband's  heels  and 
she  could  hear  him  muttering, '  My 
Angelina!  Oh,  my  Angelina!' 

'  The  wretch !'  This  word,  which 
had  been  struggling  for  expression 
for  the  past  hour,  at  length  escaped 
the  quivering  lips  of  the  infuriated 
matron.  Her  nngers,  in  obedience 
to  the  natural  impulse  of  the  female 
breast  (under  such  circumstances) 
were  itching  to  clutch  Tommy's 
hair  and  make  their  mark  upon 
Tommy's  cheek.  But  no :  she  would 
defer  her  vengeance  until  she  could 
heap  it  upon  his  head  with  the  addi- 
tional force  of  detection.  She  would 
wait  until  she  caught  him  at  the  feet 
of  AngeUna. 

It  was  a  cold  night,  and  Mr.  Twid- 
dles proceeded  on  his  mission  of 
mystco^  appropriately  wrapped  in  a 
black  cloak.  Now  and  then  at  turn- 
ings, Mrs.  Twiddles  lost  sight  of  her 
husband;  but  in  following  hurriedly, 
she  soon  discovered  him  again  by 


his  black  cloak.  He  turned  fram 
Oxford  Street  into  the  r^ons  of 
St  Giles's,  passed  through  a  nar- 
row and  dark  lane  into  Long  Acre, 
and  thence  into  Bow  Street,  Mrs. 
Twiddles  following  close  at  his  heels. 
At  a  certain  window,' Mr.  TwidcUes 
paused,  apparently  to  reconnoitre. 
He  looked  in  at  the  window  and  up 
at  the  sign  over  the  door  and  then 
hurriedly  entered  the  shop.  Luckily 
he  left  the  door  open  behind  him, 
which  enabled  Mrs.  Twiddles  both 
to  see  and  hear*  what  wsjb  going  on 
within.  There  was  nothing  parti- 
cular to  see  in  the  place,  but  what 
Mrs.  Twiddles  heard  was  rather  start- 
ling. 

'Is  my  sword  ready?'  said  Mr. 
Twiddles. 

'  It  is,  sir,'  replied  another  voice. 

'  Is  it  a  good  one  to  fight  with  ?' 

'  Yes,  sir ;  you'll  find  it  very  light 
and  handy ;  your  antagonist  has  got 
one  exactly  the  same  length.' 

'Good,'  said  Mr,  Twiddles;  'I 
will  take  it  wiiJi  me.' 

And  tlie  next  instant,  Mrs.  Twid- 
dles saw  her  husband  emerge  from  the 
shop  with  the  hilt  of  a  sword  peep- 
ing out  froti  the  folds  of  his  doeik. 
A  terrible  thought  immediately  took 
possession  of  her~-a  thought  which 
proved  that  the  desire  for  vengeance 
nad  not  yet  stifled  all  her  love.  She 
remembered  that  in  the  &tal  letter 
which  had  disturbed  her  peace  for 
ever,  mention  was  made  of  a  rival 
whom  the  perfidious  Angelina  urged 
Twiddles  to  dispose  of. 

Twiddles  was  going  to  fight  a  duel 
for  the  sake  of  Ajugelina. 

All  thought  of  revenge  gave  way 
to  anxiety  for  her  husband's  safety, 
and  Mrs.  Twiddles  was  about  to 
rush  forward  and  throw  her  arms 
round  his  neck,  when  Tommy 
hurriedly  jumped  into  a  Hansom 
cab  and  was  driven  off.  Mrs.  Twid- 
dles frantically  rushed  after  the 
vehicle  and  called  her  husband's 
name,  but  in  vain;  she  could  not 
overtake  it,  and  the  sound  of  her 
voice  was  drowned  by  the  rattle  of 
wheels.  She  did  not,  however,  lose 
her  presence  of  mind.  She  imme- 
diately called  another  cab,  jumped 
in,  and  instructed  the  driver  to 
follow  the  Hansom  and  not  lose 
sight  of  it  until  it  stopped.     The 
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man  obeyed  her  instructions  with 
evident  relish.  Possibly  he  had 
been  a  fozhunter  in  his  better  days, 
and  the  tajBk  upon  which  he  was 
engaged,  recalled  the  pleasures  of 
the  field.  Eegarding  Mr.  Thomas 
Twiddles  as  the  fox  of  this  chase,  I 
may  say  that  he  broke  cover  in 
Bow  Street,  dashed  away  up  l^dell 
Street,  skirted  along  through  Ox- 
ford Street,  and  there,  being  closely 
pressed  by  that  eager  sportswoman, 
his  wife,  took  refuge  among  the  in- 
tricate windings  of  Soho. 

The  Hansom  stopped,  and  Mr. 
Twiddles  got  out  Mrs.  Twiddles 
pulled  the  check-string  of  her  four- 
wheeler,  and  got  out  also.  As  she 
was  paying  the  driver  she  saw 
Tommy  turn  quickly  to  the  right 
and  disappear.  She  hurried  a^r 
him.  He  had  gone  down  what 
appeared  to  be  a  mews.  Mrs.  Twid- 
dles followed,  in  great  excitement, 
over  the  rough  stones,  never  for  a 
moment  losing  sight  of  the  figure  in 
the  cloak.  The  mews  merged  into 
a  timber  yard,  and  Tonmiy  still 
stalked  on.  It  was  a  dark,  gloomy 
place,  lighted  by  a  single  lamp,  and 
the  houses  on  either  side  appeared 
to  be  unoccupied.  It  was  a  secluded 
spot,  well  adapted  for  a  deed  of  vio- 
lence or  darkness.  In  the  increas- 
ing frenzy  of  her  terror,  Mrs.  Twid- 
dles ran  forward  to  seize  ber  hus- 
b£uid;  but  before  she  could  get 
within  a  dozen  yards  of  him  he  had 
disappeared.  She  saw  that  he  had 
entered  a  door  in  the  house  which 
barred  up  the  end  of  the  passage 
and  made  it  a  cul-de-sac.  In  ano- 
ther instant  she  was  at  the  door, 
and  dashed  herself  against  it  with  all 
her  force,  but  it  was  secured  within. 
It  was  a  rough,  unpainted  door,  with 
many  cracks  and  knot-holes  in  it,  and 
discovering  one  of  the  latter,  Mrs. 
Twiddles  put  her  eye  to  it  and  saw 
Tommy  proceed  sdong  a  passage 
and  up  a  stair.  A  few  minutes 
afterwi^s,  she  heard  the  clash  of 
swords.  She  had  no  doubt  that  it 
was  Tonuny  and  his  rival  in  deadly 
conflict.  She  seized  the  door  again, 
madly,  and  shook  it  in  the  desperate 
hope  of  being  able  to  burst  it  open. 
It  resisted  all  her  efforts.  She 
called  aloud  at  the  top  of  her  voice, 
but   there   was  no  response.    At 


length,  as  she  was  about  to  rush 
away  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  police, 
the  door  opened,  and  a  boy  emerged 
into  the  yard.  Mrs.  Twiddles  ran 
to  the  spot,  and,  to  her  great  relief, 
formd  the  door  un&stened.  She 
rushed  along  the  passage,  and  up 
the  stair,  and  found  herself  on  a 
dark  landing.  The  clash  of  swords 
had  ceased,  and  for  some  minutes 
all  was  silence.  At  length  ehe 
heard  the  sound  of  Twiddles'  voice, 
and  she  breathed  again.  He  was 
not  slain.  But  oh,  horror,  what  is 
this  she  hears  ? 

'My  Angelina  /  oh,  my  Angelina! 
thus  upon  my  knees — * 

It  was  Twiddles'  voice,  and  it 
proceeded  from  the  right-haoid  room. 
Mrs.  Twiddles  fEurly  dashed  at  the 
door  and  threw  it  open ;  and  there, 
in  an  elegantly  fmrnished  room, 
she  beheld  a  sight  which  rooted 
her  to  the  spot.  It  was  Twiddles 
on  his  knees  at  the  feet  of  a  lady. 
And  what  added  to  the  startling 
nature  of  the  situation  was,  Mr. 
Twiddles'  fantastic  costume.  He 
was  arrayed  in  a  doublet  and  trunks, 
and  wore  yellow  boots  with  lace  tops 
and  a  slouched  hat  with  a  red  feather. 

Mrs.  Twiddles  was  rooted  to  the 
spot  only  for  a  moment  After  the 
first  shock  of  the  discovery,  she 
made  a  dash  at  Twiddles  and  seized 
him  by  his  point-laoe  collar. 

'Don't,  my  dear,  don't,'  said 
Twiddles,  pitifully. 

'  Your  dear,  indeed!'  said  Mrs. 
Twiddles.  *  I  wonder  you  have  the 
impudence  after  the  way  you  have 
deceived  me  with  that  hussy.' 

'  Who  do  you  call  hussy,  ma'am, 
I  should  like  to  know  ?'  said  the  lady 
in  sky-blue  satin,  at  whose  feet 
Twiddles  was  kneeling. 

'  I  call  you,  hussy,'  retorted  Mrs. 
Twiddles,  with  emphasis;  'haven't 
I  caught  him  on  his  knees  to  you — ' 

'Allow  me  to  explain, my  love,' 
Twiddles  interposed. 

'  Explain,  indeed !'  said  Mrs.  Twid- 
dles; 'a  pretty  thing  to  explain. 
You  thought  to  deceive  me,  but  I 
found  that  woman's  letter  to  you, 
and  there  it  is.' 

At  this  moment,  a  number  of  per- 
sons, male  and  female,  all  dressed  in 
&ntastic  costume,  entered  the  room, 
and  among  them  was  Brown. 
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'Hy  dear  Ura.  Twiddles,'  eud 
Brown,  going  np  to  the  enragod  lady. 

Mrs.  Twiddles  stared  with  amaze- 
ment. Wby,  what  does  all  this 
mean? 

'It  only  means,  Mrs.  Twiddles,' 
said  Brown, '  that  Tommy,  entirely 
at  my  instance — I'll  take  all  thfl 
blame — is  going  to  indulge  to  night 
in  a  little  private  theatncol  enter- 
toinment  at  the  Nonanch  Theatre, 
in  the  green-room  of  which  we  are 
now  assembled.' 

■And  that  lady?'  inquired  Mrs. 
Twiddles,  pointing  to  the  one  in  sky- 

'Was  reheaisjug  witli  me  when 


yon  came  in,'  said  Tommy;  'and 
that  letter  you  hare  got  there  is  one 
we  use  in  Uie  play.' 

Mrs.  Twiddles  was  induced  to  dry 
her  tears  and  accept  of  a  seat  in  a 
private  box  to  view  the  performance - 
bat  owing  to  the  etdtament  caused 
by  his  wife's  sudden  appearance  in 
the  green-room,  Mr.  'Twiddles  was 
not  so  perfect  as  he  might  have  been, 
and  the  result  was,  that  the  curtain 
fell  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  the 
first  act 

Serve  him  right.  He  had  no 
business  to  join  in  privata  theatri- 
cals without  letting  his  wife  know 
all  about  it. 
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SOCIETY  IN  CKOWDS, 
Ij^Kcii  at  H^uMttx. 


IT  TTonld  appear  to  be  the  £ftte  of 
the  writer  of  these  pages  to  spend 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  in 
crowds.  The  present  age  is  an  age 
of  crowds.  The  facilities  afforded  by 
railway,  communication  have  multi- 
plied sightseers,  and  concentrated 
midtitudes,  and  no  man  now-a-days 
can  eac&pe  the  pressure  of  his  fellows 
if  he  would  look  on  what  he  wants 
to  see.  Whereyer  ihsfe  is  a  point 
of  attraction,  to  that  point  will  rail- 
way-trains,  omnibuses,  waggonettes, 
broughams,  dog-carts,  gigs,  and 
everything  else  vehicular  —  steam- 
boats, yachts,  cutters,  and  everything 
else  vapour  or  wind  propellant,  land- 
carriage  and  water-carriage— convey 
the  raw  material  of  crowds.  Not  that 
crowds — from  the  crush  of  millinery 
and  loss  of  gems  at  St  James's,  to 
the  clang  of  voices  and  the  crack  of 
whips  at  SmithMd  Market— are  in 
themselves  pleasant  things ;  but  they 
are  ills  that  society  is  heir  to,  and 
must  be  gone  through,  like  teething, 
me%Bles,  hooping-cough,  mathema- 
tics, Greek,  after-dinner  speeches, 
formal  declarations,  and  Christmaa 
accounts. 

They— that  is  crowds,  and  not 
formal  declarations  or  Christmas  ac- 
counts— are  to  be  found  and  felt  in- 
doors and  out  of  doors,  and  they  are 
in  season  all  the  year  round.  Per- 
haps the  worst  variety  of  in-door 
crowd  is  the  ball  given  in  a  house 
which  would  comfortably  contain 
fifty  persons,  to  which  a  hundred 
and  fifty  ate  invited,  and  two  hun- 
dred attend.  Particular  friends  bring 
particular  friends  with  them,  and 
the  men  lose  each  other  in  a  maze  of 
silk  and  tarletan.  Everybody  sees 
acquaintances  in  distant  and  inac- 
cessible comers  of  the  room,  but 
is  totally  strange  to  the  visages  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood;  and 
whiskerless  lads  in  prodigious  shirt- 
studs,  fresh  from  college,  or  in  the 
first  blush  of  oometcy  or  ensign- 
hood,  murmur  disparagement  in 
doorways,  scowl  at  the  men  with 
partners,  are  visibly  awed  by  the 
approach  of  crinoline,  and  revenge 
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themselves  silently  and  solemnly 
upon  the  supper.  The  grandest  ouir 
door  crowd  at  which  I  ever  assisted 
was  that  of  which  so  fiill  a  descrip- 
tion was  given  in  the  last  number 
but  one  of  this  Magazine,  and  whidi 
was  the  only  thoroughly  successful 
out-door  crowd  I  ever  remember  to 
have  assembled  in  London. 

There  are  crowds  and  crowds; 
and,  after  all,  they  are  more  en- 
durable in  Paris  than  in  London, 
£rom  the  greater  width  of  the  streets, 
the  colour  of  the  houses,  the  precau- 
tions of  the  police,  and  the  lively 
good  humour  which  is  so  national  a 
characteristic,  that  it  grumbles  not 
at  the  perpetual  presence  of  the  sol- 
diers and  sergents-de-ville,  who,  like 
the  ghost  of  Banquo  at  Macbeth's 
feast,  shake  their  horse-hair  plumes 
and  cocked-hate  at  every  reunion 
and  assemblage.  This  Lent  last  past, 
finding  myself  in  Paris,  I  found  my- 
self, as  a  natural  consequence,  in  the 
midst  of  a  multitude— and  I  do  not 
mean  among  the  'flaneurs,'  whose^ 
sole  business  it  would  appear  to  be' 
to  sun  themselves  on  tne  asphalte 
between  the  Champs  Elys^es  and 
the  Boulevard  Montmartre,  but  here, 
there,  and  everywhere,  for  the  ce- 
lebration of  Easter.  Even  during 
the  'Sainte  Semaine'  there  is  the 
Foire  aux  Jambons  in  the  Place  de 
la  Bastille,  which  is  curious  from  the 
enormous  quantity  of  old  hardware 
exposed  for  sale,  and  from  the  ab-  * 
sence  of  that  savoury  comestible 
from  which  it  derives  ite  name. 
Bound  and  about  the  Column  of 
July,  upon  the  very  spot  where, 
dgh^  years  ago,  prisoners  pined  in 
loathsome  cells,  old  locks  and  old 
keys— appropriate  emblems  of  the 
history  of  the  locality— are  bought 
and  sold  with  the  most  violent  voci- 
feration and  extraordinary  gesticu- 
lation. If  'le  peuple'  intended  to 
pull  down  the  Column  of  July,  as 
before  they  battered  and  buried  the 
Bastille,  thev  could  not  make  greater 
noise.  '  Via,  messieurs  I  Via,  mes- 
dames  I'  '  Du:  centimes !  deux  sous 
la  pi^ce!     Aiel  aiel  aiel  aiel  aie! 
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MT-r-r-a!'  'A  la  fnldhe,  qui  vent 
Doire?*  sing  tiie  limonadiefs  and 
marchandfl  de  ooco,  as  they  dink 
iheir  cups  together  ivith  an  agree- 
able '  ting-ting '  sort  of  sound.  The 
canvas  sbdls  or  bazaars  are  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  women  who  stand 
behind  them,  in  head-dresses  which 
are  the  wildest  compromise  between 
windmills,  ships  in  fall  sail,  and 
avalanches  on  a  small  scale,  and 
who  incite  the  youths  about  them — 
for  all  things,  including  elderly  men 
and  women,  are  youthfol  at  a  £lte  in 
Paris— to  feats  of  skill,  address,  and 
archery,  for  gingerbread  and  maca- 
roons. The  appetite  of  the  Parisian 
populace  for  macaroons  is  wonder- 
mf-60  wonderful,  that  it  is  strange 
it  should  not  have  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  some  scientific  writer  in 
search  of  a  subject  and  a '  clientele.' 

But  the  various  industries  of  a 
f^te  are  not  the  fUte  itselfl  Com- 
merce is  but  the  means  to  an  end; 
and  one  sells  locks,  keys,  and  ma- 
caroons— voyezrwms — ^to  gain  silver 
with  which  to  seek  distraction. 
Away,  then,  from  the  dull  realities 
of  life  to  tibe  intoxicating  r^ons  of 
music  and  art.  Aux  tpectacUs  1  aux 
tpectadesl 

On  the  Place,  towards  the  Bue  St. 
Antoine,  devoted  to  the  arts,  there 
are  organs,  and  musettes,  and  oor- 
nemeuses,  and  every  variety  of  dis- 
traction in  the  way  of  sound.  There 
are  charlatans  dressed  as  Peruvians 
and  d^biodeurs  haranguing  a  gaping 
and  mocking  crowd,  thatlaughs  while 
it  believes,  dispensing  tooth-powder, 
razor-powder,  pastilles,  and  pencils. 
Women,  with  weatherbeaten  finces, 
in  neat  white  doeely-fltting  caps,  are 
.-singing,  with  more  artistic  apprecia- 
tion than  vocal  power,  as  uiey  sell 
ballads  a  la  mode  de  CcUnaeh,  But 
the  chief  point  of  attraction  are  the 
two  6ara7t£e8,  or  shows.  One  of  these 
is  occupied  by  men  dressed  as  tum- 
blers, and  the  public  is  reepect- 
fully  and  hoarsely  informed  that  an 
assaut  d'armes,  by  one  of  the  first 
professors  of  the  sdence  de  Tescrime, 
is  given  every  five  minutes,  in  con- 
junction with  feats  of  strength,  ad- 
dress, and  agility,  by  other  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  European  renown. 
The  other,  judging  from  its  exterior, 
is  a  theatrical  show,  and  the  enter- 


tainment to  be  seen  within  is  adver- 
tised as  'L'Apoth6oee  de  la  Prise  de 
Pekin!'  A  man,  dressed  something 
like  an  operatic  Swiss  peasant— that 


is,  very  unlike  a  real  Swiss  peasant 
indeed — parades  the  platiorm: — 
'Montez,  montez,  messieurs  et  mes- 
dames.  Deux  sous! — deux  sona 
settlement  On  ne  paie  pas  en  en- 
trant; on  ne  paie  qu'en  sortant  m 
vous  dtes  content  du  spechicle! 
L'Apothdoee  de  la  Prise  de  P^dn. 
Aie  r  aie !  aie !  aie !  aie !  Ent-r-r-r-ez 
— c'est  Tinstantl — c'est  le  moment! 
II  y  a  de  place  pour  tout  le  monde. 
Ent-r-r-ez— poussez,  bousculea— en- 
t-r-r-r-r-r-ez  tou-jonrs !' 

Accepting  the  hberal  invitation  of 
the  spirited  and  enterprising  director 
of  the  theatre,  as  I  thought  it,  I  en- 
tered, and  certainly  saw  a  most  ex- 
traordinary performance.  The  seats 
were  very  hard,  and  very  wooden 
even  for  wooden  seats,  and  the  au- 
dience was  chiefly  composed  of 
bonnes,  soldiers,  and  diildren,  very 
much  disposed  to  be  efympathetic, 
even  for  children,  soldiers,  and  bonnes. 
After  a  duet  between  the  bairel-Qr- 
gan  and  the  dnmi  the  curtain  rose, 
and  discovered  a  round  platform,  on 
which  stood  two  lads  attired  in  pink 
suits  of  cotton,  that  fitted  them  about 
as  tightly  as  modem  coats  and  trou- 
sers. The  lads  stood  in  attitude, 
and  were  supposed  to  represent  Csin 
and  Abel  offering  sacnfice.  The 
organ  ground  up  again,  amd  the 
platform  was  turned  round  very 
slowly  by  an  old  man  of  the  true 
'  Paillasse '  type  of  head,  who  seemed 
desirous  that  the  audience  should 
know  that  he,  and  he  only,  was  the 
sole  motive  power  t^at  caused  its 
rotation.  The  curtain  fell,  and  re- 
ascended  to  show  the  tableau  of 
'  Cain  killing  his  brother.'  The  next 
act  was  '  Cain's  flight,'  and  the  cur- 
tain fell  again.  An  entr'acie  ensued, 
whose  dullness  was  alleviated  only 
by  the  inde&tigable  organist  and  the 
untiring  drummer. 

Again  the  curtain  rose,  and  disco- 
vered a  tdbieau  vivani  of  '  The  Cru- 
dfixion.'  The  boy  who  had  person- 
ated Abel  had  assumed  a  long-haired 
wig  and  a  beard,  and  was  tied  up  to 
a  cross.  The  man  who  had  shouted 
'Entrez,  messieurs,'  had  put  on  a 
Boman  helmet,  and  stood  with  a 
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spear  leyelled  at  the  boy's  side ;  and 
toe  woman  who  took  money  at  the 
doors  had  thrown  a  loose  white 
wrapper  oyer  her  gandy  costnme, 
and  knelt  at  the  boy's  feet.  The 
dram  was  silent,  the  organ  played, 
and  the  platform  revolved,  the  old 
Paillasse's  head  peering  firom  behind 
the  cross.  I  am  bonnd  to  say  that 
tiio  auditors  did  not  appear  much 
impressed  by  the  spectacle.  The 
next  tableau  was '  The  Descent  from 
the  Gross/  and  the  next  'The  En- 
tombment;' and  the  performance 
concluded  with  '  L'Apoth^ose  de  la 
Prise  de  P^kin ' — a  tableau  of  some 
eight  persons,  dressed  as  French  and 
Chinese  soldiers,  arranged  in  poses 
redounding  to  the  glory  of  the 
Gallic  and  the  shame  of  the  Celestial 
Empire.  The  woman  appeared  in 
tiie  same  white  overall,  or  peignoir, 
with  the  addition  of  a  helmet  on  her 
brow  and  a  drapeau  in  her  hand,  and, 
I  presume,  represented  either  France, 
or  La  Gloire,  or  the  goddess  of  Vic- 
tory, or  some  such  allegorical  per- 
sonage. Blared  the  trumpet,  rolled 
the  drum,  wheezed  the  organ,  and  I 
left  the  baroque,  having,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  witnessed  a  perform- 
ance that  reminded  me  of  what  I  had 
read  of  the  '  Ancient  Mysteries '  that, 
some  centuries  ago,  were  recited, 
sung,  and  mimed  in  the  dty  of 
Chester. 

On  Good  Friday  the  citizens  for  the 
most  part  close  &eir  shops,  and  the 
crowds  fiock  to  the  churches — ^the 
celebrated  St.  Boche,  where  they 
give  a  Stabat  Mater,  being  perhaps 
the  edifice  most  numerously  visited. 
The  day  passes  more  like  an  English 
Sunday  than  any  other  in  the  whole 
year.  The  theatres,  the  concert- 
halls,  the  casinos,  and  the  thousand- 
and-one  places  of  amusement  in 
this  city  of  pleasure  are  all  closed 
and  silent,  and  the  poor  worn-out 
ouvreuaes  des  loges  and  smaller  em- 
ployes are  at  liberty  to  stay  at  home 
or  visit  their  friends  for  that  one 
evening. 

On  tiie  Saturday  there  is  another 
crowd,  and  destiny,  in  the  disguise 
of  a  solemn '  cocher,'  drives  me  into 
the  thick  of  it.  It  is  a  vehicular  and 
equestrian  crowd,  and  is  bound  from 
the  Champs  Elys^  tojiongchamps. 
In  days  of  yore  it  was  the  custom  to 
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make  a  isflgrimage  to  the  Abbey  of 
Longehamps  on  the  day  before  Easter 
Sunday — a  custom  that  still  exists, 
although  there  is  no  longer  an 
abbey,  and  the  pilgrims,  instead  of 
journeying  on  foot,  employ  elegant 
equipages  and  prancing  steeds.  Past 
the  Exhibition  Building— so  brilliant 
a  contrast  to  our  shed  at  South  Ken- 
sington—past the  trees,  stUl  leafless, 
of  the  most  charming  of  European 
playgrounds,  under  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe,  down  the  Avenue  de 
rimperatrice,  away  we  canter,  roU, 
and  trot — ^but  very  steadily,  not  with 
entrainement.  The  drive  to  Long- 
champs  is  evidently  a  duty,  and,  as 
I  &ncy,  to  some  of  the  horsemen 
caraoohng  near  me,  a  somewhat  |)ain- 
ful  one.  The  best  of  the  carnages 
are  evidently  the  work  of  Engluh 
hands.  Ten  years  ago  the  panels  of 
the  coaches  seen  in  the  Champs 
Elys^  were  picked  out  with  staring . 
white,  red,  and  yellow  paint;  the 
whips  were  of  wild  shape,  the  har- 
ness of  incredible  inelegance,  and  the 
whole  tnise  reeked  of  the  hippo- 
drome. Man,  horse,  and  wheels, 
were  of  the  circus,  drcussy;  now 
all  is  changed,  and  for  the  better. 
Only  here  and  there  a  remnant  of  the 
old  bad  taste  offends  the  eye,  as  in 
the  case  of  that  dark  brougham, 
lined  with  bright  orange  silk,  with 
an  old  gentleman  wiu  a  bright 
orange  complexion  to  match  inside. 
There  are  plenty  of  pedestrians,  too, 
bound  for  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 
Many  elderly  schoolboys,  under  the 
superintendence^  of  young  priests, 
walking  as  badly  as  French  soldiers 
on  the  march.  The  yoimg  gentle- 
men on  horseback  trot  with  an  air 
of  inconvenienced  solemnity,  and 
have  somewhat  the  look  and  air  of 
primi  tenori  taking  equestrian  exer- 
cise by  order  of  their  doctors.  The 
cavalcade,  horse  and  foot,  pass 
through  the  charming  alleys  and 
by  the  beautiful  lake  of  Boulogne, 
look  longingly  at  the  walk  that  con- 
ducts to  dangerous,  fascinating 
Madrid,  give  a  gaze  at  the  plain  of 
Longchamx>s,  and  so  quietly  back  for 
that  grand  event  of  the  day — dinner. 
The  Dimanche  de  Paques  over, 
and  the  Agneau  de  Pdques  eaten, 
I  am  in  another  crowd — this  time 
round    the    shop-window    of    the 
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Socidy  in  Crowds, 


fiunons  GiroTiz^  vhere  CEofs  do 
Piques  are  exhibited.  Httman  in- 
genuity must  Burely  have  exhausted 
itself  in  the  artistic  incubation  of 
these  wonderM  eggs.  Here  are 
gold  eggs,  silyer  eggs,  steel  eggs, 
sngar  eggs,  papier-m&ch6  eggs, 
whole  eggs,  eggs  bisected,  and  bsus- 
kets  of  eggs  with  hens  with  maternal 
wings  outstretched  over  them.  And 
what  charming  things  these  enor- 
mous eggs  contain!  tiny  watches, 
tiny  bracelets,  tiny  household  furni- 
ture, small  tea-services,  and  minia- 
ture dinner  ditto.  Then  there  are 
warlike  eggs — eggs  that  must  have 
been  hatched  by  Bellona  in  person — 
in  a  nest  built  of  ball-cartridge  and 
cemented  with  damp  gunpowder. 
Inside  one  will  be  found  a  Lillipu- 
tian regiment  of  chasseurs ;  in  another, 
artillerymen,  guns,  carriage,  sponge, 
&c.,  all  complete;  in  a  third,  a 
sword,  sabretache,  cocked  hat,  and 
fiekl-marshars  baton — veritable  dra- 
gon's teeth,  to  sow  in  nurseries,  to 
pn)duce  crops  of  soug-lieutenants. 
Could  not  a  ssweetmeat  be  manufac- 
tured to  look  like  a  percussion-cap  ? 
I  offer  the  idea — surely  a  noble  and 
remunerative  one — to  any  enterpris- 
ing confiseur  able  to  read  these 
pages. 

In  another  crowd,  the  noisiest  of 
all  I  ever  wrestled  in!    It  is  hot 
Easter  Monday,  and  I  am  bound  for 
the   Courses   de  Vincennes.      The 
struggle  is  tremendous,  the  row  aw- 
ful, the  heat  insufferable.  My  friends 
have  driven  down,  and  I  have  pro- 
mised to  join  them  on  the  course.    I 
must  go.    After  three-quarters  of  an 
hour's  compression,  I  get  near  the 
Bureau  where  the  billets  are  sold. 
As  I  offer  my  half-lEranc,  a  rush 
takes  place,  and  I  am  driven  against 
a  wooden  barrier.    There  a  lady,  on 
the  other  side  the  barrier,  smiles  at 
me,  and  puts  into  my  hand  a  five- 
fi-Riic  piece.    Is  it  possible  that  she 
takes  me  for  a  porter,  and  would 
bribe  me  ?    No  1  she  says  something ; 
I  bend  over  the  barrier  to  cateh  her 
words,  but  vainly.  They  are  drowned 
in  the  din  around  us.    I  cwnpre- 
hend  she   wishes  me  to  take  her 
tickets  for  her.    But  how  many? 
The  first-class  fare  is  but  iivepence, 
and  she  has  given  me  ^^q  francs. 
I  shout '  Combien?'     She  does  not 


hear  me,  but  she  understands,  and 
holds  up  four  fingers  of  a  well- 
gloved  hand  —  Italian  fashion.  I 
hsike  fiye  billets,  am  about  to  turn 
back  to  the  lady,  when  I  am  ordered 
upstairs  by  a  fierce  sergent-de-ville. 
I  wish  to' explain  to  him;  he  will 
not  hear,  and  could  not  if  he  would. 
I  know  that  he  is  shouting  '  Montez !' 
and  I  ascend,  in  fear  of  sabres,  with 
the  comfortable  conviction  that  tlid 
lady  will  write  me  down  a  swindler. 

On  the  platform  I  find  myself 
among  a  crowd  of  young  men,  all 
singing,  'Eh!  AUez  done,  Turlu- 
rettel'  and  *  J'ai  un  pied  qui  r'mue !' 
in  different  keys.  I  rush  towards  a 
carriage;  a  lady  advances  at  the 
same  time.  I  make  way  for  her. 
Eh  ?  no !  yes !  'Tis  she  of  the  five- 
franc  jriece.  Happy  encounter!  I 
give  her  her  billets  and  her  change. 
She  thanks  me  with  a  gracious 
smile,  and  takes  the  last  vacant  seat. 
Every  carriage  is  fall,  and  I  have 
to  mount  to  tiie  roof,  where  I  again 
fall  among  the  people  who  persist 
in  singing '  chansons  populaires.' 

The  course  of  Vincennes  looks 
martial,  as  if  a  battle  were  in  prepa- 
ration. The  tower  and  garrison 
firown  upon  the  plain  below,  and  the 
ground  is  kept,  as  at  a  review,  by 
soldiers.  The  equipages  are  gay 
and  brilliant— some  of  the  postilions 
being  dressed  as  if  for  a  masquerade, 
in  brigands'  hats,  jackets,  and  vests, 
hke  Mr.  Tupman,  at  the  immortal 
reunion  of  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter. 
Having  a  billet  from  the  Soci6t6 
G^nerale  des  Steeple-chases  de 
France  for  the  Enceinte  du  Pesage, 
I  enter  that  well-railed  and  well- 
regulated  portion  of  the  course ;  and 
as  I  am  requested  on  the  billet  to 
carry  it  'd'une  maniere  ostensible 

Sour  6viter  tout  d^sagr^ment,'  I 
0  as  others  do,  and  stick  it  in  the 
button  of  my  coat,  and,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  walk  about  ticketed 
like  a  shawl  in  a  shop-window 
marked,  'Veiy  chaste,  i8s.  6rf.,'  or 
a  murderer  in  Madame  Tussand's 
Chamber  of  Horrors,  who,  being  but 
wax,  and  dumb,  requests,  by  means 
of  a  label,  that  he  may  not  be 
touched. 

While  taking  a  sandwich  at  ilie 
buffet,  I  am  informed  by  a  conver- 
sational  and   confidential    English 
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groom  that  the  first  steeple-chase 
"will  be  won  by  Avalanche,  the  second 
by  Y.  Mastrillo,  and  the  third  by  The 
Colonel;  and,  strange  to  say,  each 
prediction  of  this  turfy  prophet  is 
verified  by  the  result. 

The  grand  stand  is  tenanted  by 
well-dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
and  the  Princess  Mathilde  and  the 
Princess  Murat  are  on  the  imperial  pa- 
vilion—a showy  little  cardboard  sort 
of  erection,  not  unlike  the  singers' 
platform  at  a  Cafe  Chantani  The 
hats  of  the  gentlemen  near  the 
princesses  are  removed  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  there  !is  a  stir  on  the  stand 
and  in  the  ring ;  I  look  up  again  to 
the  pavilion,  and  He  is  there — The 
Emperor ! 

There  he  leans,  chatting  uncon- 
cernedly, and  loolang  as  if  the  poli- 
tical horizon  were  as  serene  as  the 
beautiful  blue  sky  above  him.  He 
is  simply  clad  in  a  dark  frock  coat 
and  trousers.  Beneath  that  well- 
brushed  hat  simmers  the  brain  and 
bum  the  projects  that  may  either 
convulse  or  tranquillise  a  hemi- 
sphere ;  but  time  and  toil  have  worn 
him,  and  he  looks  old — very  old. 
'  His  face  is  fatigued,'  as  say  his  sub- 
jects. His  head  is  the  sheath  to  a 
wonderful  sword  —  the  arsenal  to 
ideas  of  extraordinary  range,  weight, 
and  calibre. 

Off  go  the  hats  again,  and  every 
eye  is  turned  upon  the  Empress, 
who  looks  very  beautiful  and  very 
pale.  She  wears  a  blue  silk  dress, 
as  also  does  the  Princess  Murat, 
with  whom  she  converses.  After 
the  first  course,  the  Imperial  couple 
descend  into  the  Enceinte  and  walk 
about,  but  not  together.  The  Emperor 
and  the  Imperial  Prince— a  noble- 
looking  little  fellow — promenade  up 
and  down  as  if  they  were  on  their 
own  private  lawn.  The  Prince  has 
the  air  and  bearing  of  a  gentleman-^ 
an  advantage  not  possessed  by  his 
august  papa ;  and  it  is  as  impossi- 
ble not  to  look  upon  the  boy  with 
interest  as  not  to  wonder  whether  he 
will  ever  inherit  the  brilliant  destiny 
prepared  for  him  by  the  astute  per- 
sonage whose  hand  he  holds,  hke  a 
thorough  lad  who  loves  his  father. 

The  steeple-chase  of  Easter  Mon- 
day was  only  the  second  that  had 


been  run  for  at  Yincennes,  and  was 
a  marked  success.  A  ditch  was 
filled  with  water,  and  two  or  tliree 
hedges  and  artificial  banks  had  been 
erected ;  one  of  such  formidable  di- 
mensions, that  almost  every  time  it 
was  attempted  a  saddle  was  emptied. 
The  order  of  the  course  ran — Prix 
de  1 'Administration  des  Naras, 
I  fere  categoric,  5,000  francs ;  Prix 
de  TAdministration,  2*^"*»  categoric, 
3,000  francs;  and  the  Prix  des 
Tribunes  (Handicap),  gentlemen 
riders,  3,000  francs.  This  laat  chase 
was  contested  for  by  the  Vicomtes 
de  Masson,  de  Lignieres,  A.  Talon, 
de  Merlemont;  the  Comtes  de  St 
Sauveur,  du  Boiirg,  de  Cossette,  and 
Captain  Hunt,  who  rode  the  winning 
horse.  The  gentlemen  riders  ci 
Prance  rode  well  and  fearlessly. 

The  Emperor's  caf  riage  is  ordered, 
and  the  Emperor  and  Empress  as- 
cend. 'Par  la  droite!'  oiders  the 
Emperor,  in  a  stem  military  growl, 
and  they  move  off  slowly,  amid 
iiie  cheers  of  their  subjects.  There 
is  another  handicap  for  all  horses^ 
but  nobody  stays  to  see  it.  The 
Emperor  is  gone  and  his  lieges  fol- 
low. As  we  drive  away  amid  the 
crowd,  the  dust,  and  the  din,  I  re- 
cognise the  lady  of  the  five-franc 
piece,  seated  in  a  sort  of  onmibus 
with  the  roof  off.  She  smiles;  I 
bow.  She  points  me  out  to  a  highly 
shaved,  burly  man,  with  a  thicc 
throat— no  doubt,  her  husband,  to 
whom  she  has  related  the  charming 
anecdote  of  our  encounter  at  the 
Bureau,  for  he  takes  off  his  hat  to 
me  with  grim  solemnity,  and  two 
black-eyed,  olive-complexioned  chil- 
dren are  hoisted  up  from  somewheve 
or  other  to  gaze  pn  the  amiable 
Englishman  who  was  so '  gentil '  fiur 
'  maman.' 

Another  wrestle  with  another 
crowd,  an  intolerably  slow  train, 
and  Paris  again,  at  last.  Dinner, 
and  at  about  ten  o'clock  another 
crowd  at  the  Foire  au  Pain  d'^pices, 
at  the  Barriere  du  Trone— an  insti- 
tution exactly  equivalent  to  onr 
Greenwich  Fair.  Behold,  messieurs 
et  mesdames  the  English,  that  which 
it  is,  the  life  of  the  Easter  Monday 
in  the  beautiful  city  of  Paris! 
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NEWSPAPER  EDIT0B3  AND  POLITICAL  WRITERS. 


IT  is  a  onrionB  speculation  to  imar 
gine  what  the  life  of  English- 
men at  the  present  day  would  be 
without  newspapeiB.  Suppose  that 
on  some  morning  London  were  to 
wake  up  only  to  find,  as  her  sister 
capital  across  the  Channel  once  did, 
that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  an 
extinguisher  had  been  put  upon  her 
daily  and  weekly  press — ^that  the 
broad  sheet  which  now  foims  as 
necessary  a  feature  of  the  breakfiist- 
table  as  the  boiled  egg  or  the  fried 
diop,  had  either  disappeared  alto- 
gether, or  had  shrunk  mto  less  than 
its  usual  dimensions,  with  all  its 
Titality  squeezed  out  of  it,  a  sap- 
less, tasteless  mmnmy  of  its  former 
self.  How  would  they  bear  it? 
"What  would  they  think? — we  will 
not  ask  what  th^  would  say,  for  in 
the  case  supposed, '  saying  would  be 
rather  a  dangerous  process ' — when 
ihey  found  that  that  which  made 
the  life  and  charm  of  their  &youiite 
journal —the  free,  outspoken  utter- 
ances in  poUtics,  art,  and  reUgion 
had  all  disappeared  from  its  columns, 
and  nothing  remained  but  the  mere 
husk — a  record  of  trivial  fieu^ts,  or  a 
depository  of  arbitrary  state  decrees. 
It  IS  difficult  to  imagine  how  English- 
men would  comport  themselyes 
under  such  noyel  circumstances;  and, 
happily,  it  is  just  as  difficult  to  ima- 
gine a  state  of  things  in  the  country 
that  would  render  such  a  catas- 
trophe possible.  Until  it  does 
occur  we  are  never  likely  to  know 
how  much  we  have  come  to  be 
dependent  upon  our  newspapers; 
what  a  source  at  once  of  instruction, 
and  amusement,  and  eigoyment  ihey 
are.  The  old  Whig  toast  of  '  The 
fireedom  of  the  press—it  is  the  air 
we  breathe,  without  it  we  die,'  de- 
rived, no  doubt,  much  of  its  cele- 
brity at  the  time  from  what  was 
conceived  to  be  the  cleverness  of  its 
paradox ;  but  it  has  come  now  to  be 
a  nearly  literal  assertion  of  the 
state  of  the  case.  We  breathe  our 
newspaper  opinions;    and  so  all- 


embracing  are  they,  and  so  uncon- 
sciously do  their  ideas  glide  into> 
our  minds,  that,  like  the  air,  we  are 
unconscious  of  their  pressure.  They 
have  grown  with  the  growth  of  the 
nation;  and  so  readily  have  they 
adapted  themselves  to  the  changing 
moods  and  tones  of  public  opinion 
that  we  cannot  wonder  at,  though 
we  do  not  agree  with  the  opinion^ 
that  it  is,  in  &ct,  they  who  cause 
them.  In  reality,  the  press  is  but 
the  depository  of  the  general 
thought;  but  thon  it  is  an  engine 
of  such  exquisite  organization,  and 
such  marvellous  power— so  quick 
to  catch  the  first  droppings  of 
thought— so  subtle  to  transmute  it 
into  its  own  E^pe,  and  so  skilful  to 
present  in  sharp  and  vivid  outh'ne 
that  which  at  first  floated  beforo 
men's  eyes  in  dim  and  filmy  haze, 
that  men  have  been  startied  with 
this  brilliant  transformation,  and 
have  called  that  an  origination 
which  was  but  a  reduction  to  de- 
finite form  of  the  luminous  nebula 
of  public  opinion. 

Itwas  not  always  so.  The  mighty 
engine,  as  it  is  now  the  fitshion  to 
caU  it,  had  but  a  slack  hold  on  the 
popular  mind  at  its  first  rise ;  and 
K>r  long  afterwards,  like  all  great 
powers,  its  beginning  was  obscure^ 
and  it  proceeded  onward  by  slow 
and  almost  imperceptible  growth. 
The  first  rise  of  newspapers  is  even 
now  a  literary  puzzle;  and  no 
wonder,  for  men  have  not  yet  quito 
settled  in  their  own  minds  what  a 
newspaper  is.  When  the  taxes  on 
the  press  were  recently  under  dis- 
cussion, several  ingenious  modes  of 
evasion  were  resorted  to;  and  it 
used  to  be  triumphantly  asked,  How 
can  a  sheet  of  news  printed  on  linen 
be  called  a  newspaper  *  The  autho- 
rities at  the  Inland  Bevenue  Office 
were  &irly  driven  to  their  wits'  end; 
and  after  several  gallant  but  hope- 
less efforts  to  furnish  forth  a  defini- 
tion that  diould  be  at  once  wide 
enough  and  minute  enough  to  ^n- 
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brace  all  phases  of  the  sabject,  they 
gave  Tip  the  task  in  despair.  The 
tax  abolitionists  chuckled  over  their 
inability,  and  profited  by  their  iin- 
skilfalness;  but  the  truth  is  that 
the  same  difficulty  in  another  shape 
has  beset  all  who  have  applied  their 
attention  to  the  subject  Were  the 
Acta  Diuma  of  Borne,  set  up  in  the 
public  places  from  day  to  day,  and 
of  whicn  the  few  fragments  that 
have  floated  down  to  us  certainly 
bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  what 
our  modem  editors  class  under  the 
title  of  'News  of  the  Day' — were 
these  newspapers  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word  ?  Or  the '  news- 
letters '  despatched  from  London  to 
the  old  manor-houses  in  the  country, 
where  they  fiimished  matter  for 
speculation  to  the  knights  and 
squires  of  the  days  of  Elizabeth — 
were  these  newspapers  as  we  now 
understand  the  term  ?  '  Why  not  ?' 
say  some;  'both  the  classical  acts 
and  the  more  modem,  though  now 
long  obsolete  "  lett^s,**  contain  that 
which  is  the  essence  of  every  news- 
paper—information of  what  is  going 
ibrward  in  the  great  world  wil£out.' 
'  But  how  can  they  have  been  news- 
papers?' say  others;  'they  were  not 
prmted ;  they  had  no  publicity ;  they 
could  not  pass  from  hand  to  hand 
like  an  ordinary  sheet  of  intelligence.' 
Ear  be  it  from  us  to  attempt  to  com- 
pose this  strife,  or  to  lead  our 
readers  through  the  arid  paths  that 
would  be  necessary  to  come  to  a 
right  conclusion.  It  is  enough  to 
say,  however,  that  out  of  these  news- 
letters arose  the  germ  which  has 
since  burgeoned  fortli  into  the  glory 
of  the  modem  broad  sheet  Who 
first  hit  on  the  happy  contrivance 
of  keeping  their  correspondents 
acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  the 
Court,  the  intrigues  of  politicians, 
and  the  &8hionable  gossip  of  the 
wits  and  gallants  whose  amalgama- 
tion has  since  come  to  be  designated 
'  The  Town,'  and  to  do  all  tins  as  a 
regular  matter  of  trade,  is  unknown ; 
it  is  probably  as  old  as  the  art  of 
writing  itself.  As  early  as  the  year 
1623,  an  innovation  had  arisen,  of 
slight  account  at  first,  but  destined 
to  work  wonders.  One  of  these' 
professional  news-vmters,  a  Mr.  Na- 
thaniel  Butter,  whose   correspon- 


dence had  probably  become  more 
extensive  than  he  could  conveniently 
get  through,  bethought  him  of 
saving  the  manual  labour  involved 
in  multiplying  so  many  copies  by 
having  it  printed.  Men  did  not 
readily  see  what  the  new  change 
portended.  It  is  said  that  Sir 
Walter  Scott  kept  a  whole  dinneiv 
party  in  convulsions  of  laughter, 
with  an  account  told  in  his  own  ini- 
mitably pawky  humour,  of  the  ex- 
travagances of  a  lunatic,  whose 
premises  he  had  been  visiting  dur- 
ing a  recent  visit  to  London,  and  who 
hi^  conceived  the  ine&bly  absurd 
idea  of  lighting  up  all  the  streets  of 
London  with  gas ;  and  his  predeces- 
sors, the  literary  men  of  James's 
time,  were  not  gifted  with  a  higher 
sense  of  prophetic  vision  in  the 
matter  of  the  part-printed  news- 
paper. Ben  Jonson  made  it  the 
subject  of  his  rough,  horse-play 
raillery  in  his  comedy  of  the  Staj^e 
of  News,  in  which  he  did  not  dis- 
dain to  make  fun  out  of  the  name 
of  the  printer — 

'  Oh,  yoa're  a  batter  wonum,' 

says  the  manager  to  a  country  wife 
who  had  come  to  the  office  to  buy  a 
groat's  worth  of  news  to  carry  down 
to  her  vicar  in  the  counti^, 

*  0h»7<m're  a  buUer  wooun;  ask  JTattonieZ/  ^ 

Jonson's  heroes,  however,  are 
all  of  the  old  school ;  they  stand  up 
for  the  propriety  of  the  old  letter ; 
as  one  of  them  says — 

*  We  will  forbid  that  any  news  be  made 
Bat  that  be  priuted ;  for  when  news  Is  printed 
It  ceaaet,  air,  to  be  news ;  while  'tis  bot  written. 
Tbooi^  it  be  ne'er  so  false,  it  seems  news  stUU' 

To  keep  up  the  dignity  and  the 
credit  of  the  old  pr^ession,  th^ 
have  digested  the  mode  of  obtaining 
news  into  a  systeoL  The  old  way 
was  that  the  news-writer 

*  Was  wont  to  get 
In  hongry  captains,  obscore  statesmen,  fellows 
To  drink  with  him  in  a  dark  room  in  a  taTem, 
And  eat  a  saosage.' 

All  that  was  now  to  be  changed, 
and  credited  agents,  or  'emissaries,' 
were  to  go  out  to  the  busy  haunts 
of  the  London  of  that  day  and  col- 
lect the  news  and  the  opinions  that 
were  floating  about  there,  which 
were  afterwiurds  to  be  sorted;  sifted. 
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catalogued,  and  published  iu  divers 
forms,  to  suit  all  tastes  and  tempers ; 
while  the  fidelity  and  the  assiduity 
of  tJiese  emissaries  were  to  be  secured 
by  giving  them  a  share  in  the  ven- 
ture. When  the  managers  of  '  The 
Times/  according  to  Mr.  Kinglake's 
graphic  sketch  of  them,  were  on  the 
out-look  for  public  opinion — 

*  They  many  years  ago  employed  a 
shrewd,  idle  clergyman,  who  made  it  his 
duty  to  loiter  about  in  places  of  common 
resort,  and  find  out  what  people  thought 
upon  the  principal  subjects  of  the  time. 
He  WHS  not  to  listen  very  mueh  to  extreme 
foolishness,  and  still  less  was  be  to  heai'ken 
to  clever  people.  His  duty  was  to  wait 
and  wait  until  he  observed  that  some  com- 
mon  and  obvious  thought  was  repeated  in 
many  places  and  by  numbers  of  men  who 
had  probably  never  seen  one  another.  That 
one  common  thought  was  the  prize  he 
sought  for,  and  he  carried  it  home  to  his 
employers.' 

When  they  did  this,  they  probably 
little  thought  that  they  were  but 
imitating  Master  Qymball  and  bis 
four  emissaries : — 

'  Whereof  mj  coasin,  FIttrishares,  for  Court, 
Ambler  for  Pttul's,  and  Bur  for  the  Exchange ; 
Ketzoork  for  Westminster.' 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that,  how- 
ever the  wits  of  Jonson's  class  might 
see  in  the  rivalry  between  the 
written  and  the  printed  sheet  only 
food  for  their  coarse  jeerings,  by  the 
vested  interests  that  had  grown  up 
around  the  professional  news-writer, 
the  printed  innovation  wotild  at 
once  be  understood  in  its  true  cha- 
racter as  portending  them  no  good. 
No  doubt  they  would  fight  hard  and 
furiously  against  it,  and  vilify  the 
printed  paper  in  eve^  x)ossible  way ; 
and  for  a  long  time  the  battle  was 
fax  from  being  a  losing  one  to  them. 
It  was  true,  as  one  of  Jonson's  chiik* 
racters  expressed  it,  that  'news 
printed  ceases  to  be  news,'  or  rather 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  were 
such  that  no  printer  who  valued  his 
ears,  or  wanted  to  avoid  the  atten- 
tions of  the  Star  Chamber,  would 
venture  to  print  the  only  kind  of 
news  that  the  people  cared  to  read. 
For  authority  was  then  hedged  round 
with  sharp  and  subtle  fences;  and 
those  who  ventured  into  questions 
of  home  politics^  of  however  innocent 


a  character,  were  soon  made  aware, 
by  sad  experience,  that  there  were 
more  man-traps  and  spring-guns 
strewed  in  their  path  than  ever 
frightened  i)oacher  m  the  game  pre- 
serves of  the  last  generation.  To 
discuss  the  politics  of  Turkey,  or 
Hungary,  or  Spain,  was  free  ground ; 
no  harm  could  come  to  a  writer  who 
gave  the  fullest  vent  to  his  specula- 
tions there ;  but  even  so  much  as  to 
tell  what  our  great  ones  at  home 
:were  doing,  much  more  to  express 
the  slightest  hint  of  censure,  was  a 
venture  which  no  man  would  engage 
in  who  had  not  first  made  up  his 
mind  to  forfeit  his  whole  property, 
to  part  with  both  his  ears,  and  to 
encounter  the  rough  salutations  of 
a  coarse  and  pitiless,  though  not 
bloodthirsty  mob,  from  the  ridicu- 
lous attitude  enforced  by  the  pil- 
lory. 

Here  was  a  great  advantage  of 
the  written  over  the  printed  sheet, 
for  while,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
the  print  could  not  evade  the  super- 
vision of  the  censor,  he  need  never 
know  of  the  news-letter's  existence. 
Written  in  a  garret  in  London, 
closely  packed  among  a  heap  of  mis- 
cellaneous articles  in  the  bags  of  the 
pack  horse,  or  as  probably  carried 
into  the  country  by  a  friendly  hand, 
who,  like  Jonson's  butter  wife, 
wanted  to  carry  a  groat's  worth  of 
news  to  her  vicar,  the  news-letter 
circulated  without  fear  of  supervi- 
sion or  censorship ;  and  the  news- 
writer  could  securely  ply  his  trade 
in  the  very  court  where  the  judges 
browbeat  and  the  printers  trembled. 
Hence  the  intelligence  of  the  letter 
was  always  more  varied,  rich,  and 
racy  than  the  newspaper.  Scorn- 
ing the  peddling  shreds  and  scraps 
of  news  about  foreign  nations,  on 
which  our  insulated  and  home- 
loving  countrymen  have  ever  looked 
with  contemptuous  indifference,  ex- 
cept when,  as  often  happened,  their 
own  armies  occupied  the  principal 
portion  of  the  world's  stage;  or 
when,  as  now,  our  own  fleeh  and 
blood  across  the  Atlantic  have  taken 
it  into  their  heads  to  cut  each  other's 
throats,  they  dealt  directly  with  the 
questions  that  agitated  all  hearts  at 
home.  And  even  when  the  success 
of  the  parliamentary  poxty  abolished 
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iho  Star  Chamber  in  164 1,  not  twenty 
years  after  the  first  appearance  of  a 
printed  newspaper,  ana  home  news 
was  for  the  first  time  allowed  to  ap- 
pear in  the  printed  sheet,  the  writ^ 
did  not  at  once  succumb.  For  these 
were  the  troubled  days  of  faction, 
when  the  party  in  power  ruthlessly 
suppressed  all  that  was  published 
in  opposition  to  them,  and  the  mi- 
nority was  driven  to  all  secret  me- 
thods of  communicating  with  each 
other,  of  hinting  of  this  man's  de- 
ibction,  and  that  other's  extrava- 
gance, and  comforting  each  other  in 
their  forlorn  condition  with  the 
hope  of  better  times  coming.  And 
underneath  all  this  there  was  a 
more  potent  attraction  still — the 
notion  that  whatever  was  written 
had  something  exclusive,  confiden- 
tial, and  private  in  it— something 
that  had  not  been  bleached  colour- 
less in  the  types  and  presses  of 
the  printed  sheet,  which,  because 
every  man  might  read,  it  was,  by  a 
pardonable  fallacy,  concluded  any 
man  could  collect  While  the  letter 
contained  news  that  had  never  be^i 
made  public  till  it  met  the  reader's 
own  eye,  which  was  not  accessible  to 
the  ordinary  run  of  news-collectors, 
but  which  the  writer  had  the  privi- 
lege of  having  received  &esh  as  it 
occurred  '  from  a  sure  hand.'  And 
still  that  spell  has  not  lost  its  force, 
as  any  reader  of  our  provincial  news- 
papers can  testify.  There,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  the  ordinary  news  which 
it  shares  in  common  with  its  London 
and  its  provincial  contemporaries, 
each  country  newspaper  that  aims 
at  anything  like  respectability  has 
its  London  letter,  'From  our  own 
correspondent,'  where  the  news  of 
the  day  is  served  up  again  in  a  more 
racy  form,  and  where  the  writer  pro- 
fesses to  be  hand  and  glove  with  all 
that  is  notable  in  art,  letters,  or  poli- 
tics. Sometimes  even  the  secrets  of 
the  cabinet  are  ventured  on,  and  the 
writer  professes  to  describe  the 
course  of  policy  that  has  been  settled 
on  some  great  emergency*  though 
he  prudently  guards  himself  at  the 
close  by  some  such  intimation  as — 
'  At  least  I  know  such  was  the  de- 
termination of  the  cabinet  when 
they  broke  up  at  hidf-past  three  yes- 
teiday  afternoon^  but  it  is  just  pos- 


sible that  ciicnmstances  have  since 
occurred  to  cause  some  change  in 
their  resolution.' 

The  great  centres  of  modem  gos- 
sip are  the  clubs.  The  centr^  of 
EubMc  life  in  the  days  of  our  fore- 
ithers  were  Whitehall  and  the 
coffee-houses.  ;.  The  change  is  in 
every  respect  unfavourable  for  an 
ordinary  news-collector,  more  tend- 
ing towards  ezclusiveness,  isolation, 
and  a  certain  stereotyped  cast  of 
thought  which  makes  men's  minds 
run  in  a  common  groove.  It  was 
as  easy  to  obtain  access  to  White- 
hall in  the  days  of  the  Stuarts  as 
it  is  now  to  get  into  a  firstrclass 
club,  while  the  coflfee-houses  were 
as  £ree  as  their  modem  most  dege- 
nerate successors — the  coffee-shops. 
Any  man  who  chose  to  pay  his 
penny  might  find  admission,  and 
might  listen  to  the  magisterial  deci- 
sions of  Dryden,  the  shrill  queru- 
lousness  of  Pope,  or  the  cynicism  of 
Swift.  All  readers  of  Pepys' '  Diary ' 
must  be  fsuniliar  with  the  entries 
in  which  the  garrulous,  gossiping, 
but  at  the  same  time  prudent  and 
shrewd  old  man  records  how,  at 
every  breath  of  news  that  reached 
him,  he  hurried  down  to  Whitehall, 
there  to  find  the  galleries  thronged 
with  visitors  as  idle  and  as  anxious 
as  himself,  watching  the  looks  of  the 
Privy  Councillors  as  they  passed  by, 
and  giving  eager  ear  to  the  thou- 
sand and  one  rumours  that  buzzed 
about  through  the  antechambers. 
And  for  the  clubs,  it  would  seem 
that  Addison  anticipated  the  device 
of '  The  Times,'  and  tried  now  and 
then  in  sport  what  the  shrewd,  idle 
clergyman  did  habitually  for  a  live- 
lihood. Li  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
'Spectator^  we  have  an  amusing 
account  of  a  stroll  he  took  ti)rough 
the  coffee-houses  on  a  current  re- 
port of  the  death  of  the  King  of 
France,  how, '  that  he  might  begin 
as  near  the  fountain-head  as  possi- 
ble,' he  first  called  in  at  St  James's, 
where  he  found  the  whole  Spanish 
monarchy  disposed  of  and  the  whole 
line  of  Bourbon  provided  for  in  a 
quarter  of  a  hour.  Afterwards  he 
came  on  a  host  of  French  refbgees 
in  St  Giles's— the  prototype  of  the 
modem  Leicester  Square — where  he 
found  tfa^m  all  specolatiDg  on  their 
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le-eBiablishment  in  Fnmoe.  The 
wranglersiwere  regulating  the  snooes- 
don  to  tne  Spanish  crown,  then 
ihe  great  question  that  perplexed 
Europe  by  tiie  statute  laws  of  Eng- 
land :  the  politicians  in  Fish  Street 
were  Baldflfied  that  the  monarch's 
death  would  secure  plenty  of  mack- 
erel that  season,  the  fishery  not 
b^ng  disturbed  with  privateers,  and 
it  would  also  have  a  favourable  in- 
fluence on  pilchards.  The  last  coffee- 
house he  came  to  contained  some 
Eolitidans  who  united  stock-job- 
ing  with  their  speculations,  as  many 
politicians  have  done  since ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  an  animated  debate  how 
the  death  would  affect  stocks,  came 
the  news  that  it  was  all  a  mistake, 
for  the  French  king  .was  in  good 
health,  which  put  an  abrupt  end  to 
the  dispute. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
most  of  the  essays  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign,  whose  volumes  now  make 
sudi  a  good]y  array  on  our  book- 
shelves, were,  in  fEict,  a  species  of 
newspaper,  intended  to  advocate 
one  side  or  another  in  politics.  Some- 
thing of  this  may  occasionally  be  dis- 
cov^ed  in  ihe  '  Spectator,'  the  best 
known  and  most  frequently  perused 
of  them  all;  for  though  Addison 
made  it  a  condition  that  the  paper 
should  eschew  party  politics,  yet  his 
more  ardent  colleague.  Sir  lUchard 
Steele,  was  not  to  be  so  easily  re- 
strained from  sly,  and  sometimes 
from  pretty  outspoken,  attacks  on 
the  Tories,  and  still  less  from  the 
open  admiration  of  his  great  idol — 
John  Duke  of  Marlborough.  But 
in  other  i)apers— the  'Tatler,'  for 
instance — not  only  the  subject  of 
the  day's  essay,  or,  as  we  should  say 
now,  the  leading  article,  is  entirely 
political,  but  in  the  older  editions, 
at  le^,  we  still  have  the  shreds  and 
scraps  of  news  gleaned  from  the 
foreign  gazettes  or  recording  the 
motions  of  armies  with  more  than 
the  curtness  of  a  modem  telegram 
stiU  attached  to  the  paper.  It  is 
amusing,  after  being  charmed  with 
the  taste,  refinement,  and  spirit — 
for  Sir  Eichard  was  wanting  in 
none  of  these  qualities,  in  spite  of 
all  that  Macaulay  says  against  him, 
— displayed  in  a  description  of  a 
weddmg  at  Pancras,  then  a  suburb. 


and  a  walk  to  it  being  designated  as 
a  ramble  in  the  country,  to  find  this 
piece  of  grave  news  following.  It 
IS  in  1709,  in  the  midst  of  Marl- 
borough's great  wars: — 

*  Letten  from  the  Hagae  dated  May  4, 
N.  8.,  say,  that  an  ocpren  arrived  there  on 
the  iftt  from  Prince  Eugene  to  bis  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  The  States  are 
advised  that  the  auxiliaries  of  Saxony  were 
arrived  on  the  frontiers  of  their  respectiva 
provinces ;  as  also  that  the  two  regimenta 
of  Wolfenbttttel  and  4,000  troops  from 
Wartemberg,  which  are  to  aerve  in  Flan- 
ders, are  to  march  thither,'  &c.  iec 

Swift's  management  of  the  '^Exbt 
miner '  in  the  interest  of  Harley  and 
Bolingbroke,  was  more  decidedly 
political  than  Steele's '  Tatler.'  The 
great  cynic  had  no  idea  of  doing 
things  by  halves,  and  when  he  as- 
sailed an  opponent,  he  put  his  whole 
heart  and  strength  into  the  assault. 
How  withering,  for  instance,  is  his 
attack  on  the  merits  and  the  rewards 
of  the  Whig  chief— the  Duke  of 
Marlborough !  Some  of  the  Whig 
journals  had  asked  what  Bome  would 
have  done  for  Marlborough  had  be 
been  one  of  their  consuls,  which 
drew  from  the  dean  the  following 
comparison  :— 

*A  victorious  general  of  Rome,  in  the 
height  of  that  empire,  having  entirely  sab- 
du^  his  enemies,  was  rewarded  with  the 
larger  triumph,  and  perhaps  a  statue  in 
the  Forum,  a  bull  for  a  sacrifice,  an  em- 
broidered  garment  to  appear  in,  a  crown 
of  laurel,  a  monumental  trophy  with  in- 
scriptions. Sometimes  five  hundred  or  a 
thousaud  copper  coins  were  strode  in  honour 
of  the  victory,  which,  doing  honour  to  the 
general,  we  will  place  to  his  account.  And 
lastly,  sometimes,  though  not  very  fre- 
qpently,  a  triumphal  arch.  *  *  *  Now,  of 
all  these  rewards  I  find  but  two  whidi 
were  of  real  profit  to  the  general;  the 
laurel  crown  made  and  sent  him  at  Uie 
profit  of  the  public,  and  the  embroidered 
garment;  but  I  cannot  find  whether  this 
last  was  paid  for  by  the  Senate  or  the 
general ;  however,  we  will  take  the  more 
favourable  opinion ;  and  in  oil  the  rest 
admit  the  whole  expense,  aa.if  it  were 
ready  money  in  the  general's  pocket. 
Now,  according  to  these  oompntations  on 
both  sides,  we  will  draw  up  two  fair  ac- 
counts, the  one  of  Roman  gratitude  and  the 
other  of  British  ingratitude,  and  set  them 
together  as  follows : — 


A  BiB  of  Soman  Oratiiude, 

Imprimis, —  £  8,  d. 
For  fj-ankinoeDBc,  and  earthea 

pots  to  barn  it  in .      .     .  4  10    0 

A  ball  for  sacrifice   ...  800 

An  embroidered  garment     •  50     0    0 

A  crown  of  laurel     ...  002 

Astatae 100    0     0 

Atrophy 80    0    0 

A  thousand  copper  medals, 

vnlae  a  halfpennj  a-pieoe.  2     18 

A  triumphal  arch  .  •  •  500  0  0 
A  triumphal  car,  valued  as  a 

modem  coach «...  100     0    0 

Gasoal  charges  at  the  triumph  150    0    0 

Total     .      .  £994  11  10 

Bat  he  soon  grew  weary  of  this 
work:  one  can  hardly  &ncy  that  he 
did  not  like  it;  for  he  hated  the 
Whi^  with  all  the  hate  that  his 
glowing  intellect  conld  entertain; 
but  it  may  be,  that  he  felt  the  con- 
stant denumds  made  npon  his  time 
and  thonght  too  cramping;  or  was 
it  that  his  name  began  to  be  known 
in  connection  with  these  papers,  and 
that  he  dreaded  the  personal  retorts 
and  even  the  personal  chastisement 
to  which  they  might  expose  him? 
Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
this  great  master  of  ridicnle  had,  like 
other  satirists,  a  marked  dread  of 
being  ridiculed  in  turn. 

The  readers  of  his  'Journal  to 
Stella'  will  be  able  to  lecal  scores 
of  passages  where  he  expresses  ap- 

grehensions  that  are  little  removed 
t>m  unmanly,  of  personal  yengeance 
being  taken  on  hun  for  some  one  or 
other  of  the  libels  he  was  constantly 
in  the  habit  of  sendmg  forth  anony- 
mously;  and  still  less  pleasant  is 
it  to  read  of  the  exas|)eration  he 
shows  whenever  the  Whig  wits  have 
mode  an  attack  on  him,  and  his  re* 
solution  instantly  to  apply  to  the 
minister  to  have  the  audacious  fel- 
low who  assailed  him  well  trounced. 
Of  course  Harley  knew  better  than 
to  engage  in  any  such  attempt,  and 
it  was  probably  not  without  a  smile 
that  he  would  listen  to  this  potent 
pamphleteer  so  sensitive  to  attack, 
and  so  unwilling  to  fight  on  equal 
terms,  that  whenever  he  was  as- 
sailed with  his  own  weapon,  he  ran 
whimpering  for  shelter  to  the  arm 
of  the  secular  power. 
The  Tory  ministen  reftised  to  in- 
voifc  m. — Ha  v. 
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A  BiS  of  British 

IngrcUifude, 

Imprimis, — 

£ 

9.    d. 

Woodstock  .      •     .     . 

40,000 

0     0 

Blenheim     •      .     .     . 

,     200,000 

0     0 

Post-ofBce  grant      • 

.     100,000 

0     0 

Mlldenheim.      .      •     , 

.       30,000 

0     0 

Pictures,  jewels,  &c.     , 

,       60,000 

0    0 

Pall  Mall  grant,  &c. 

.       10,000 

0    0 

Emplo]rmeuts    .     .     i 

.     100,000 

0    0 

Total    • 

.£540,000 

0    0 

So  that,  apon  the  whole,  we  are  not 
quite  so  bad  at  worst  as  the  Romans  were 
at  best.* 

stitute  criminal  proceedings  even  at 
the  call  of  Swift ;  but  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  his  repeated  complaints 
against  the  insolence  of  hack  writers 
— all  writers  were  hacks  that  were 
opposed  to  him — ^was  one  of  the 
causes  that  induced  them  to  take 
the  step  which  ruined,  as  Swift 
himself  expressed  it,  'half  Grub 
Street,'  and  the  consequences  of 
which  we  have  only  within  the  last 
few  years  escaped  from.  They  im- 
posed the  newspaper  stamp-duty! 
True  that  duty  was  only  a  halfpenny, 
and  it  was  levied  with  crushing 
impartiality  upon  the  periodicu 
paper  and  the  occasional  broadsheet ; 
but  it  put  an  effectual  stop  to  a 
large  number  of  papers  that,  up  to 
that  time,  had  been  in  a  great  de- 
gree prosperous.  It  may  excite  sur- 
prise that  our  ancestors  submitted 
so  patiently  to  a  measure  that  effec- 
tually extinguished  so  many  lights 
of  information.  But  a  glance  at 
their  contents,  and  a  reference  to 
what  has  passed  in  our  times  in 
a  neighbouring  country,  may  help 
to  throw  some  light  upon  the  ques- 
tion. Louis  Napoleon  found  it  a 
comparatively  easy  matter  to  disarm 
or  else  to  extinguish  the  newspo- 
pers  in  France  that  were  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  rule,  and  to  allow  no 
opinions  to  get  abroad  except  such 
as  were  in  accordance  with  lus  will ; 
because  the  newspaper  literature  of 
France  had  struck  no  root  in  the 
tastes  and  habits  of  tiie  French 
people.  Th^  were  not  commercial 
speculations,  but  the  organs  of  a 
party,  a  veMcle  for  the  expositions 
of  a  school    They  aimed  mgh,  and 
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were  ambitiotis  enough  to  embrace 
in  their  views  the  regeneration  of 
society.  They  shot  above  the  heads 
of  tiie  common  people.  For  their 
amusement,  the  feuUleton,  indeed, 
was  provided,  much  as  a  fkrce  is  set 
to  follow  a  tragedy  in  our  regular 
drama;  but  between  these  there  was 
nothing.  The  record  of  the  httle 
events,  interesting  to  localities,  but 
viewed  with  supreme  contempt  by 
the  great  world — ^the  photograph 
picture  of  human  hopes,  sorrows, 
passions,  crimes,  and  enjoyments, 
all  that  we  call  life— which  goes  to 
make  up  the  pages  of  an  English 
newspaper,  were  nearly  altogether 
wanting  in  the  pages  of  their  ^ench 
contemporaries.  The  writers  had 
their  own  set  theories  to  maintain, 
and  space  was  too  precious  to  be 
devoted  to  fnvoUties  like  these. 
They  were  politicians  before  every- 
thing, and  what  was  worse,  they 
were  pohtidans  in  advance  of,  or,  at 
all  events,  beside  their  age.  Almost 
all  of  them  laboured  at  some  theory 
which  they  were  conscious  did  not 
meet  with  general  acceptance;  for 
if  it  did,  there  could  be  no  occasion 
to  establish  a  newspaper  to  write  it 
up.  Hence  their  hold  was  on  a 
clique,  or  a  section  of  society,  but 
rarely  on  the  broad  and  round  sur- 
face of  society  itself.  And  so,  when 
the  blow  came,  they  had  no  support 
on  the  community  at  large  to  fall 
l>ack  upon.  Each  of  the  suppressed 
newspapers  was  nursed  and  mourned 
over  by  its  own  peculiar  sect  ot 
savans  or  of  politicians;  but  the 
people  scarcely  felt  the  loss  or  knew 
of  the  extinction.  Now  what  has 
happened  in  our  own  day  in  France 
happened  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Anne  in  our  own  country.  Then, 
too,  the  political  paper  was  a  mere 
party  organ,  and  was  read  in  party 
circles,  but  took  no  hold  on  the 
community  at  large.  The  compari- 
son between  the  two  is  not  witnout 
its  interest  as  showing  how  much 
in  this  branch,  as  in  all  the  other 
appliances  of  freedom,  the  English 
people  have  taken  the  lead  of  theiir 
neighbours. 

Not  that  we  have  much  to  boast 
of  in  thia  matter.  After  all,  we 
have  been  but  dull  scholars  in  the 
art  of  interesting  a  whole  people. 


The  practice  of  setting  up  organs  to 
advocate  special  views  was  not  de- 
stroyed by  the  stamp  duty,  nor  can  it 
even  now  be  said  to  be  totally  extin- 
guished. It  is,  in  &ct,  the  readiest 
and  the  most  obvious  weapon  that 
occurs  to  a  literary  partisan.  If  he 
has  something  to  say,  he  sets  up  his 
newspaper,  just  as  tiie  preacher  of  a 
new  faith  would  set  up  his  pulpitj 
and  attempts  to  influence  a  laziger 
auditory  than  could  be  brought  with- 
in the  sound  of  the  human  voice. 
When  Bolingbroke,  himself  one  of 
the  authors  of  the  stamp  duty,  had 
fallen  upon  evil  days  and  evil 
tongues,  ne  was  £ain  to  resort  to  this 
course.  Some  of  his  finest  papers 
were  written  for  the  '  Craftsman/  a 
journal  established  by  a  writer  well 
!biown  in  hiS'  own  day^  though 
almost  forgotten  now  —  Nicholas 
Amhurst,  who  held  himself  forth  to 
the  world  of  letters  as  Caleb 
d'Anvers.  In  that  journal,  Boling- 
broke plied  his  adversary.  Sir  Bobert 
Walpole,  with  all  the  resources  of 
his  brilliant  intellect,  clothed  in  a 
style  which  judges  have  pronounced 
to  be  unsurpassed  for  ease  and  graoe 
by  any  writer  in  the  English  lan- 
guage; and  he  was  joined  in  the 
congenial  task  of  maligning  the 
great  Whig  chief  by  men  &r  infe- 
rior to  him,  but  of  great  weight  in 
their  way,  such  as  Pulteney  and 
other  discontented  Whigs,  who,  after 
long  and  earnest  efifoi^,  succeeded 
in  dislodging  Walpole  from  his  jnide 
of  place,  though  the  result  was  at- 
tended with  Httie  good  to  them- 
selves. 

Sir  Bobert  of  course,  having  all 
the  good  things  of  office  in  his  gift, 
was  not  wanting  for  writers  to  de- 
fend his  measures ;  but  their  wit  and 
spirit  were  fkr  inferior  to  his  assail- 
ant's, and  few  or  none  of  their  names 
have  been  preserved  from  oblivion. 
He  cared  tittle  for  literature,  and 
rather  despised  the  wits,  for  which 
the  wits,  as  usual,  took  their  revenge 
on  hiuL  He  was  the  best-abused 
man  of  his  day,  and  it  has  been 
i-eserved  for  a  late  posterity  to  esti- 
mate the  man  in  his  true  propor- 
tions. His  master  shared  with  nim 
the  unpopularity  and  the  abuse  to 
which  he  was  subjected;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  observation  by  the 
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Jacobms,  that  all  the  wit  and  all  the 
satire  then  in  England  was  employed 
against  the  reigning  sovereign  and 
lus  minister^  was  one  of  the  canses 
that  led  to  the  attempt  of  the  exiled 
Stuarts  to  recover  the  throne  of  their 
ancestors  in  1 745.  In  &ct  it  needed 
attempts  of  that  kind  to  bring  out 
the  true  character  of  the  national 
temper.  So  long  as  things  went 
well  the  follies^  the  eccentricities,  the 
vices  of  little  George,  with  '  his  eyes 
as'flat  in  his  head  as  those  of  a  fish/ 
were  the  theme  of  never-ending  sar- 
casm; bat  so  soon  as  an  effort  was 
made  to  displace  him,  the  nation 
showed  how  sensible  they  were  of 
the  blessings  they  enjoyed  under  his 
leign,  and  rose  as  one  man  in  his 
defence.  Who  would  have  expected 
at  such  a  cnsis,  for  instance,  to  find 
Pielding—the  jolly,  reckless,  easy- 
living  I^elding— come  forward  as  the 
champion  of  the  Protestant  succes* 
sion  ?  yet  so  it  wa&  When  the  Pre-, 
tender  made  his  descent  on  our 
shores,  and  commenced  his  marck 
southward.  Fielding  threw  aside  his 
follies,  and  in  a  journal  called 
'  The  True  Patriot '  addressed  him- 
self manfully  to  the  task  of  defend- 
ing the  liberties  of  his  conntry,  and 
summoning  others  to  come  forward 
and  support  the  constitution  in 
church  and  state  under  which  they 
had  the  happiness  to  live. 

The  name  of  Fielding,  by  a  iiiatuial 
law  of  association,  calls  up  Smollett, 
for  Smollett,  too,  was  a  politician  as 
well  as  a  novelist;  and  his  political 
essays,  like  those  of  Fielding,  have 
long  ago  been  forgotten  while  their 
novels  live.  Bat  the  politics  of 
'  Eoderick  Bandom '  were  not  exactly 
those  of '  Tom  Jones.'  Smollett  had 
a  smack  of  Jacobitism  in  him,  like 
many  of  his  countrymen ;  and  it  was 
not  till  the  accession  of  George  III. 
that  he,  with  the  rest  of  the  high 
Tories,  came  heartily  to  aoqniesoe 
in  the  Hanoverian  succession.  In 
the  case  of  Smollett,  and  others  of 
the  Scoteh  Jacobites,  much  of  the 
merit  of  this  concession  was  attri- 
butable to  the  fact  of  their  country- . 
man,  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  having  so 
much  influence  about  the  court. 
When  the  young  sovereign,  in  his 
speech  to  Mb  first  Parliament,  made 
the  celebrated  boast,  which  stands 


to  this  day  recorded  on  the  pedestal 
of  his  statue  in  the  Guildhall,  that 
he  was  '  bom  and  bred  a  Briton,'  it 
.  hardly  conveyed  the  significance  that 
we  have  now  come  to  attach  to  the 
epithet    An  Englishman  had  never 
been  ashamed  of  his  name  of  Englishr 
man,  and  if  he  had  been  left  to  him- 
self he  would  never  have  thought  of 
encumbering  himself  with  an  alias. 
But  about  that  time  there  began  to 
creep  in  the  habit  of  complimenting 
the  residente  in  the  northern  parts 
of  the  island  by  an  attempt  to  sink 
the  distinctive  appellations  of  Eng- 
lishman and  Scotchman  in  the  com- 
mon name  of  Briton.  The  thorough- 
goiQg  John  Bulls  scowled  on  the 
new-&ngled  phrase;  but  it  was  pa-r 
trom'sed   at  court,  and  when   ^e 
youthful  sovereign  made  use  of  it 
for  his  own  designation,  the  trail  of 
the  Marquis  of  Bute  was  at  once 
discerned  in  its  adoption,  which  did 
not  add  to  his  popularity.    '  Junius ' 
selecte  it  for  one  of  the  main  counte 
of  his  indictment  which  he  drew  up 
in  his  celebrated '  Letter  to  the  King.' 
When,  a  year  or  two  afterwards, 
Smollett  drew  his  pen  in  behalf  of  his 
countryman's    administration,    and 
entitled  his  paper  'The  Briton,'  it 
stood  condemned  at  once  as  an  ad- 
vocate of  the  Scottish  party,  then 
supreme  in  court,  and  was  ideated 
accordingly.   It  never  had  any  great 
success ;  it  came  to  a  prematiure  and 
inglorious  ending;  and  would  pro- 
bably long  ere  this  time  have  sunk 
into  utter  oblivion  had  it  not  been 
that  ite  name  and  existence   pro- 
voked Wilkes  to  set  up  as  ite  rival 
his  celebrated  paper   'The  North 
Briton.'    The  archness  of  the  allu- 
sion to  his  rival,  conveyed  in  the 
very  name,  together  with  the  wit, 
and,  it  must  be  added  the  profEtnity 
of  ite  writing,  gave  it  an  immense 
success,  and  it  had  all  the  signs  of  a 
vigorous  existence  when  ite  libellous 
matter  brought  down  upon  it  the 
strong  hand  of  power.    The  agita- 
tion  into  which  the  country  was 
tiirown  by  the  publication  of  the 
celebrated  No.  45,  and  all  that  fol- 
lowed it  —  the  quarrel  that  ensued 
between  the  House  of  CJommons  and 
the  London  sheriffs — the  subsequent 
quarrel  between  the  Conmions  and 
Wilkes  himself— and  the  issue  of  it 
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all  in  the  abolition  of  arrest  nnder 
general  warrants,  and  in  the  right 
of  constitaents  to  choose  what  mem- 
bers they  please— these  matters  be- 
long to  the  general  history  of  the 
coiirt  rather  than  to  political  litera- 
tore.  Nor  need  we  do  more  than 
glance  here  at  the  letters  of  Jnnins, 
which  followed  at  a  later  date,  and 
which  produced  an  effect  upon  the 
country  that  no  newspaper  essayist 
has  done  since.  The  man  that  came 
the  nearest  to  them  was  William 
Cobbett,  a  nam  in  many  respects  of 
a  different  stamp,  and  in  none  more 
different  than  tnis,  tiiat,  fiur  from 
seeking  concealment,  he  gloried  in 
the  power  he  wielded,  and  pnt  his 
name  on  the  forefront  of  eT^Tthing 
he  wrote. 

Before  bringing  this  reyiew  of 
newspapers  and  political  writers  to 
a  close,  there  are  one  or  two  jottings 
connected  with  them  that  may  be 
fhonght  worth  preserving.  It  has 
been  already  mentioned  that  in  the 
infancy  of  newspapers  their  staple 
of  intelligence  was  the  news  that 
came  from  abroad.  There  were  two 
reasons  for  this.  Pablic  life  was  in 
ordinary  times  mnch  more  sluggish 
in  England  than  it  is  now,  and  in 
stirring  times  it  became  dangerous 
to  allude  to  it  In  proportion  as  the 
agitation  increased,  so  did  the  danger 
of  making  the  agitation,  or  the  causes 
that  led  to  it,  a  matter  of  newspaper 
comment  The  Star  Chamber  was 
in  the  full  exercise  of  its  ix>wers, 
wielding  a  rigorous  censorsmp,  and 
woe  to  the  imlucky  writer  or  pub- 
lisher who  came  within  its  lash! 
It  was  not  till  the  abolition  of  this 
arbitrary  court— one  of  the  many 
blessings  which  England  owed  to 
the  Long  Parliament  —  that  the 
newspapers  were  free  to  print  home 
news  without  fear  of  the  pillory  or 
the  gaol ;  and  they  were  not  slow  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  privilege.  It 
is  noted  as  a  further  instance  of  the 
liberality  of  feeling  in  that  Parlia- 
ment that  newspapers  were  allowed 
to  publish  the  parliamentary  de- 
bates ;  but  that  statement  must  be 
received  with  some  qualification. 
There  was  no  idea  of  ulowing  tiie 
newspapers  to  send  their  own  re- 
porters, and  leave  them  free  to 
deal  with  the  speeches  at  their  own 


discretion,  as  is  now  the  case;  thai 
was  not  likely  to  be  allowed  by  the 
men  who  established  that  censorship 
of  the  press  which  called  forth  Mil- 
ton's noble  plea  for  the  libwty  ot 
unlicensed  printing ;  nor,  if  they  had 
given  such  a   privile^,  were  tho 
newspapers  in  a  condition  to  avail 
themselves  of  it    What  was  done 
was  doubtless  an   anticipation  of 
what  we  now  see  done  in  France. 
It  is  true  that  verbatim  reports  were 
not  thought  of;  but  one  of  the  offi- 
cials about  the  House  was  instructed 
to  draw  up  a  precis  of  .the  proceed- 
ings, which,  after  being  revised  by 
some  of  the  ruling  men,  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  newspapers  for  fheir 
publication.    The  publicati<Mi  of  the 
debates,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the 
word,  was  first  b^;un  in  1 771,  sorely 
against  the  will  of  the  Commons :  it 
was,  in  fact,  that  attempt  which  led 
to  the  great  quarrel  between  ihe 
Commons,  who  sought  to  imprison 
the  printcnr,  and  the  Sherifib  of  Lon- 
don, who  resolved  to  protect  him, 
that  ended  so  ingloriously  for  the 
former,  and  secured  for  aU  time  to 
come  the  right  of  the  people  to  know 
what    their    representatives    ware 
doiiig.  All  readers  are  familiar  with 
Dr.  Johnson's  occupation  as  a  re- 
porter, and  how  he  clothed  the  ideas 
of  Chatham,  Pnlteney,  the  elder  Fox, 
and   others,  in  his  own  sonbroua 
language,  as  well  as  bis  regret  in 
after  life  for  having  palmed  off  upon 
the  public,  as  the  speeches  of  tiieee 
dislmgnished  men,  that  which  waa 
for  the  most  part  his  own  composi- 
tion.   We  need  not  dwell  here  on 
the  often-told  tale  of  the  foundation 
of  modem  parliamentary  reporting" 
by  Mr.  Peny,  of  the  now,  alas  1  de- 
funct '  Morning  Chronicle,'  who  xaed 
to  ensconce  himself  in  a  comer  of 
the  Strangers'  Gallery,  and  there  trea- 
suring up  in  his  memory,  without 
the  aid  of  notes,  the  leading  ideas  of 
the  principal  speakers,  was  able  at 
the  close  to  sit  down  and  write  out 
several  columns  of  a  readable  report 
for  the  next  evening's  publication.  A 
clever  arrangement  with  the  country 
papers  in  the  days  of  the  younger 
Pitt  marks  at  once  the  steits  to 
which  the  provincial  journals  were 
reduced,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the 
Qovemment  in  directing  the  public 
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•pinion  of  the  ooontry  in  its  own 
iayoor.  For  the  most  part,  those 
journals  were  at  that  time  miserable 
afEiEurs,  liying  entirely  by  the  paste 
and  scissors  and  files  of  the  London 
journals;  and  even  that  done  in  the 
baldest  and  most  unworkmanlike 
manner.  This  was  perodved  by  the 
lynx-^yed  scouts  of  the  Home  Office 
in  Pitt's  time;  and  a  trusty  agent 
was  employed,  who  went  over  the 
London  ministerial  journals,  marked 
those  portions  which  they  wished  to 
be  disseminated  oyer  the  country  in 
red  ink,  and  then,  making  up  sets 
of  them  so  illustrated,  sent  them 
down  to  the  proyincial  newspapers 
throughout  the  country.  The  mar 
nagers  of  these  sheets—we  can  hardly 
call  them  editors — were  only  too 
glad  to  receive  these  packets,  by 
which  both  their  purses  and  their 
brains  were  saved,  and  willingly  in- 
serted the  articles  for  tiie  sake  of  the 
gratis  information.  By  this  means 
hoih  parties  were  gratified,  the 
countiy  papers  were  got  up  in  a 
cheap  and  easy  manner,  and  the 
great  body  of  country  readers  were 
allowed  to  see  nothing  but  what  was 
&vourable  to  Pitt  and  his  admini- 
fitration. 

We  can'  hardly  here  avoid  a  re- 
ference to  the  distinction  that  exists 
between  the  state  of  pubUc  feeling 
in  the  present  day  and  former  gene- 
jstions,  as  indicated  in  the  news- 
papers of  those  different  times.  And 
first  as  to  the  softened  tone  of  public 
men  and  public  writers  in  the  pre- 
fient  day,  as  compared  with  their 
predecessors.  The  lesson  was  hard 
to  learn;  but  writers  have  at  last 
found  that  to  abuse  each  other  is 
ihe  surest  way  to  lower  their  own 
<;haracter  in  public  estimation.  The 
days  of  rival  editors  launching  forth 
their  diatribes  against  each  ol^er  in 
the  columns  of  their  respective  jour- 
nals have  now  for  many  years 
ceased ;  and  when  Dickens  satirizol 
such  men  in  the  quarrels  of  the 
rival  editors  in  the  borough  of 
Eatonswill,  he  was,  in  fact,  writing 
their  epitaph.  The  change  in  the 
treatment  of  public  men  is  equally 
marked.  We  have  no  longer  the 
abusive  epithets,  the  coarse  charges 
brought  against  our  public  men, 
which  our  ancestors   delighted  to 


read.  'Junius'  could  not  live  in 
our  days;  Wilkes  would  find  no 
readers.  It  is  not  that  we  are  more 
lenient  to  our  rulers  than  our  fore- 
fiftthers  were,  but  that  we  are  more 
discriminating.  Mere  abuse  is  as 
distasteful  now  as  fulsome  adula- 
tion. Every  charge  brought  against 
a  statesman  must  be  founded  on  a 
specific  cluurge,  and  must  bring  its 
own  evidence  along  with  it,  otiier- 
wise  it  drops  unheeded  to  the  ground. 
To  be  the  best-abused  man  in  £ng« 
land  has  more  than  once  of  late  been 
appealed  to  as  a  mark  of  merit  1 
And  this  relish  for  sharp  but  fair 
criticism,  as  compared  with  mere 
declamatory  censure,  pervades  all 
classes,  as  has  conclusively  been 
shown  since  the  late  wondrous 
growth  of  cheap  and  popular  poli« 
tical  literature.  When  the  removal 
of  the  taxes  on  literature  was  urged, 
many  a  man  honestly  believed  that 
the  adoption  of  such  a  measure 
would  flood  the  country  with  irreli- 
gion,  immorality,  and  sedition.  The 
contrary  has  been  proved  to  be  the 
case.  We  have  penny  newspapers, 
not  in  the  metropolis  only,  out  in 
every  country  town  in  England  that 
makes  any  pretension  to  trade  and 
population ;  and,  with  scarcely  a 
single  exception,  the  cheap  jpress  is 
found  to  be  as  respectable  m  cha- 
racter, as  moderate  in  tone,  and  as 
ably  conducted  as  the  average  of 
the  higher-priced  papers  were  before 
tlie  change.  As  newspapers,  in  the 
long  run,  are  always  what  their 
readers  make  them,  this  is  a  most 
gratifying  testimony  to  the  high 
standard  of  the  intelligence  and  mo- 
rals in  the  country. 

Another  remarkable  difference  to 
be  learned  by  a  comparison  between 
old  and  modem  newspapers,  is  the 
fulness  of  size  which  characterizes 
the  present  day,  as  compared  with 
preceding  years.  What  a  difference 
there  is  between  the  Brobdignagian 
double  sheet  of  the  present  time  and 
tiie  humble  four  pages  which  existed 
in  the  time  of  men  among  us  still 
comparatively  young,  and  spedmena 
of  which  may  still  be  seen  in  some 
of  our  evening  news^pers!  How 
varied  must  be  the  interests,  how 
wide  the  relationships,  how  many- 
coloured  the  life  we  lead  now,  as 
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seen  reflected  in  the  modem  broad 
sheet !  Take  up  a  paper  of  the  pre- 
flent  day,  and  compare  it  with  one 
published  fifty  or  even  thirty  years 
ago,  and  one  will  see  at  onco  the  dif- 
ference in  the  pulsation  with  which 
the  ^^reat  heart  of  society  beats. 
Pubhc  meetings,  which  now  fill  so 
many  columns,  were  then  in  their 
infimcy.  The  great  modem  insti- 
tution of  a  member  of  parliament 
going  down  to  '  give  his  constituents 
an  account  of  his  stewardship '  was  a 
thing  undreamt  ofl  How  the  resi- 
dents of  a  rotten  borough  would  hare 
fitarod  had  their  member  come  down 
to  give  them  a  lecture  on  the  history 
of  the  Tacpings,  or  the  last  attempt 
to  reach  the  North  Pole.  Joint-stock 
companies,  which  now  interest  all 
men  who  have  scraped  a  few  pounds 
together,  and  the  meetings  of  whose 
proprietors  therefore  properly  find 
their  way  into  newspaper  columns, 
were  altogether  unheard  of.  What 
conception  could  oiu-  forefathers  have 
formed  beforehand  of  a  London  and 


Korth- Western  Baflway  meeting? 
The  change  of  the  newspaper  from 
a  single  to  a  double  sheet  mailced  a 
great  change  coming  over  society. 
There  was  to  be  no  more  quiet  and 
leisurely  sauntering  through  life. 
Socieir  was  girding  up  its  loins  for 
a  rush,  and  that  rush  has  not  yet 
been  abated.  Even  now  the  preesnre 
for  space  becomes  every  day  less  alrfe 
to  l^  resisted.  Persons  outside  a 
newspaper  office  think  what  a  diffi- 
culty the  managers  must  have  \o 
get  the  paper  filled.  The  managers 
themselves  have  a  very  different  pro- 
blem before  them:  the  difficxilty 
with  them  is  wliat  to  leave  ouL 
Every  day  brings  some  new  interest 
— some  fresh  influence  to  bear  upon 
society:  and  the  temptation  to  ai-> 
largemcnt  is  only  kept  down  by  the 
reflection  that  the  readers  of  news- 
papers are  driven  to  make  their  se- 
lection as  well  as  the  managers,  and 
that  a  oonstantiy  growing  sbeet  of 
news  may  drive  men  altogether  awBy 
from  its  perusal. 


TYPES  OP  ENGLISH  BEAUTY. 

IV. 

Amy. 

(See  *  For  the  Opera,*  from  a  Painting  by  T.  F.  Dicksw.) 

AMY,  unto  you  belong 
Homage,  love,  and  duty; 
In  this  atmosphere  of  song, 

In  this  realm  of  Ix'auty, 
Queen  of  all  the  throng  1 

For  who  else  is  fair 

As  are  you  to  night  ? 
And  what  is  so  rare, 
And  beyond  compare, 

As  your  glances  bright 
And  your  waving  hair  ? 

"UHio  but  must  admire — 
AVatch,  and  never  tire— 

How  your  mantle  floats 

On  the  breath  of  amorous  notes 
Eom  of  lute  and  Ij-re  ? 

Who  but  feels  a  doubt 
If  ho  do  not  gaze — 
As  in  dawniog  summer-days — 

On  Aurora  lapt  about 
With  a  silvery  haze? 
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What  sweet  odour  righs 

From  that  all  too  happy  wreath. 
Woven  hloomfl  of  Taried  a jes, 

Boso,  and  heliotrope,  and  heath, 
Fair— yet  not  bo  feir  by  fer 

Ab  the  flowers  beneath — 
As  those  tender  violets  are, 
Those  twin  bods  o£  Paradise, 
Which  wa  mortals  call  joar  eyes ! 

Smile  on  me ;  and  pay 

For  a  life's  devotion ! 
As  one,  cast  away 

On  a  midnight  ocean, 
Longeth  for  the  day ; 
So  I  long  alway, 

So  nave  erer  sought. 
For  one  amile  of  youm, 

Counting  a  life's  loss  as  nought 
Ifitthisinsares! 

Amy— sweetest  vision, — 

Vidon,  ah,  too  brief- 
Glimpse  of  realms  Elysian 

To  a  world  of  grief! 

Memories  of  your  gentle  Gieo, 
Silver  voiee,  and  fairy  grace, 

LoveUest  of  the  lovely  throng, 

Qneen  of  mode  and  of  song. 

Ay  shall  linger  round  me; 

And  when  all  abont  me  close. 
Shadows  of  my  long  repose 
In  the  gloom  of  that  dork  place, 
I,  with  dying  eyes,  shall  trace 

Her,  whose  beau^  boond  me. 

Bmile  on  me ;  and  pay 

For  a  life's  devotion, — 
One  smile,  Amy,  that  I  may 
In  my  bosom  b^  away 

O'er  death's  gloomy  ocean  I 
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CBICKBTANA. 

No.  vn. 

THE  SURREY  COUNTY  CLUB  AND  ALL  ENGLAND  MATCHES, 


WE  concluded  oar  last  chapter 
with  one  of  two  things  — 
Single  Wicket  Matches,  and  the 
heavy  betting,  and  consequently  be- 
fore long  the  selling  and  '  Barnum ' 
work  it  involyed — which  we  said 
was  yery  prejudicial  to  the  character 
and  popularity  of  the  gama 

The  second  danger  which  we  re- 
served for  comment  was  Itinerary 
Cricket  —  the  fiJsely  called  '  All 
England '  matches — a  style  of  cricket 
which  is  becoming  a  very  serious 
nuisance  as  superseding  those  annual 
contests  between  rival  counties 
which  used  to  draw  forth  all  the 
talent  of  the  land,  and  which  used 
to  be  fought  with  a  degree  of  spirit 
imd  emulation  witibout  which 
cricket  deserves  not  the  name. 

The  getting-up  of  an  All  England 
match  in  a  country  place  is  very 
much  in  this  wise : — 

The  Secretary  of  AU  Muggleton 
is  an  elderly  gentleman—no  player, 
but  an  eating  or  a  smoking  member, 
yet  ambitious  to  distinguish  him- 
self; and  perhaps  to  have  his  photo- 
graph taken  as  the  Father  of  the 
Muggleton  Club.  Whereupon,  as 
the  cheapest  kind  of  immortality, 
he  begins  to  talk  about  October,  and 
goes  on  talking  all  the  winter  about 
his  determination  to  '  book  the  All 
England  Eleven'  for  the  coming 
season. — He  soon  has  a  subscription 
list  with  his  own  name  at  the  nead, 
and  does  not  doubt  (till  he  tries) 
that  George  Parr  will  take  'the 
gate'  though  all  the  parish  can 
creep  through  the  hedge,  instead  of 
payment  for  his  Eleven.  But  soon 
a  poUte  letter  comes  hinting  that 
Muggletonian  enthusiasm  is  not  so 
certadn  as  to  make  anything  less 
than  70/.  or  80^.  a  sufficient  con- 
sideration. 

Then  comes  the  question  how  to 
raise  the  wind.— Whereupon,  the 
gentleman  goes  about  witn  his  sab- 
scription  list  in  hand,  trying  to  per- 
suade every  tradesman,  and,  above 


all,  every  innkeeper  within  five  mOes 
round,  that  the  All  England  match 
will  be  the  making  of  the  town  and 
trade  of  Muggleton  and  its  vicinity, 
and  they  must  be  public  spirited 
and  subscribe.  As  to  asking  any 
players  to  subscribe,  it  seems  very 
hard  to  take  a  man's  money  and  not  to 
put  bim  into  the  Twen^-two;  yet 
everybody  wants  to  be  in  the 
Twenty-two,  and  everybody  who  is 
left  out  is  so  sure  to  be  offended — 
especially  if  he  happens  to  be  in 
trade,  for  then  he  feels  doubly 
snubbed,  vowing  the  Muggleton  Club 
is  likely  to  come  to  a  speedy  dis- 
solution 'all  through  our  Secre- 
tary's mateh.'  However,  money  is 
picked  up  by  driblets,  and  a  ten- 
pound  note  is  volunteez^  by  the  vic- 
tualler, who  thusknovringly  secures 
a  monopoly  of  all  the  diluted  spirits, 
wei^  Deer,  and  shabby  dinners, 
which  are  remembered  by  grumb- 
ling spectators  for  weeks  aft^. 

We  cannot  forget— and  we  are 
sure  that  Wisden  and  Gafl^  never 
will — the  extreme  disappointment 
of  one  old  gentleman— from  his  white 
beard  and  general  appearance  we 
called  him  Old  Father  Time— at 
Teignbridge,  who,  after  being  a 
generous  subscriber,  was  not  allowed 
to  play.  Such  was  Old  Father's 
strange  delusion,  though  a  sensible 
man  in  all  other  matters,  that  he 
bdieved  himself,  as  a  bowler,  fit  to 
play  in  place  of  Clarke,  at  that  time 
disabled.  Clarke  said  he  might 
play  for  him  if  the  gentlemen  would 
consent,  well  knowing  that  they 
would  not  have  the  whole  mateh 
made  ridiculous  by  a  septuagenarian 
on  their  side. 

When  the  mateh  was  over,  to 
pacify  our  aged  Mend  and  amuse 
tiie  company,  a  single  cricket  match 
was  got  up  between,  him  and 
Wisden,  then  quite  at  his  best 

The  whole  affiur  was  managed 
with  the  strictest  solemnity;  the 
ground   nicely   measured,   bounds 
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fixed^  and  mnpireB  chosen,  and  sham 
bets  enough  were  made  to  seem 
complimentaiy. — ^We  need  hardly 
say  that  Wisden  was  instructed  to 
pitch  up  something  he  could  hit 
before  he  bowled  him  out,  and  yery 
soon  to  let  his  own  wicket  down  1 

The  strange  part  of  the  story  is 
that  Clarke,  Box,  and  one  or  two 
others  at  different  times  had  let 
him  beat  them  in  the  same  way,  yet 
he  never  detected  the  good-natured 

imposition.    Poor  old  T tl  we 

knew  him  well,  and  have  spent 
many  a  pleasant  hour  with  him  at 
Torquay,  so  interested  with  his  con- 
versation on  literature  and  general 
topics,  that  we  hardly  could  believe 
it  was  the  same  man  and  the  same 
mind  which  would  go  back  to  the 
old  story,  and  seriously  relate  how 
he  had  beaten  the  best  professionals 
of  the  day. 

As  to  these  All  England  matches, 
something  might  be  said  in  their 
favour  in  the  first  place,  while  it  was 
really  the  best  Eleven  that  all  Eng- 
land could  produce,  or,  at  least/quite 
as  good  as  any.  First-rate  play  in 
those  days  was  not  so  easily  to  be 
seen:  the  consequence  was,  that 
Lord's  was  crowded  on  a  great* 
match  day,  because  you  could  see 
first-rate  cricket  there,  and  scarcely 
anywhere  else.  We  can  therefore 
sympathise  with  country  gentlemen 
who  subscribed  their  money  just  for 
once  to  bring  t?ie  first  Eleven — there 
could  be  but  one— to  show  the 
science  of  Ihe  game  in  their  own 
neighbourhood.  Of  course  the  six- 
teen, eighteen,  or  twenty-two  men 
matched  against  them  were  brought 
together,  not  so  much  for  the  honour 
of  victory — ^for  no  honour  could  there 
be— but  merely  as  a  pretence  to  see 
the  said  Eleven  play.  It  was  like 
the  one-pocket  game  or  the  go-back 
game  at  billiards,  that  an  amateur 
plays  when  he  only  wants  to  see  the 
performance  of  Boberts  or  of  Kent- 
field. 

This,  we  say,  was  all  very  well 
for  once,  at  a  time  when  good  play 
was  scarcer  than  at  present ;  but  for 
any  men  calling  themselves  Cricket- 
ers to  play  with  double  numbers, 
year  after  year,  as  a  match,  and  to 
boast  of  victory— the  thing  is  child- 
ish and  absurd. 


First  of  all,  you  do  not  play  against 
All  England  or  its  best  Eleven  by 
any  means.  At  present  there  are 
two  All  Englands— two  bests !  which 
is  rather  strange,  certainly.  Not  only 
so,  but  neither  of  the  two  can  be 
called  best  in  any  sense.  We  will 
speak  now  of  Parr's  Eleven,  'the 
All  England ;'  for  Wisden's  Eleven, 
'the  United  AU  England,'  having 
six  Surrey  men,  play  comparatively 
few  matches,  for  fear  of  spoiling  the 
Surrey  county  matches. — They  only 
play  when  Surrey  has  no  fixtura 

Now,  as  to  the  All  England  Ele- 
ven— ^we  do  not  mean  to  speak  un- 
kindly of  them,  or  of  George  Parr, 
who  manages  it.  If  the  world  is  so 
silly  as  to  encourage  a  man  in  nukldng 
a  livelihood  in  a  ^ly  way,  we  must 
blame  rather  those  who  raise  the  de- 
mand than  those  who  famish  the 
supply.  But,  if  not  unkindly,  we 
chum  to  speak  truly.  And  we  do 
venture  to  ask.  How  can  you  expect 
to  have  the  best  Eleven,  when  tiie 
manager  has  every  interest  to  do 
things  cheaply— to  employ  as  the 
tail  of  his  Eleven  men  of  little  note, 
at  a  low  price— not  to  allude  to 
the  common  practice  of  playing  one 
or  two  amateurs,  and  not  the  best  of 
the  amateurs  either?  You  have  not, 
therefore,  anything  like  an  All  Eng- 
land Eleven  to  b^gin  with.  But, 
such  as  they  are,  you  do  not  half 
see  their  play— you  have  a  very  poor 
sample  of  what  they  can  do.  The 
men  are  quite  good  enough  to  win 
fEir  more  matches  than  they  do  win, 
if  they  had  both  the  powder  in  them, 
and  also  the  stimulus  to  play  their 
hardest  and  their  best, 
r  When  a  travelling  circus  goes 
round  the  country,  you  are  rather 
staggered,  as  you  pay  your  money,* 
in  looking  up  and  seeing  the  face,  all 
red  and  white  chalk,  of  Mr.  Merry- 
man,  the  clown,  taking  the  cash 
without  a  smile  on  his  countenance, 
unless  one  is  painted  there,  and  not 
at  all  like  the  Fool,  but  in  the  most 
sensible  manner  x)ossible. 

In  the  same  way  with  the  All 
England  Eleven — ^'the  gate'  being 
part  of  the  bargain — you  pay  your 
sixpences  to  a  creature  in  flannels, 
paos,  and  spiked  shoes,  ready  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  go  to  have  his 
innings— which  innings,  no  doubt. 
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he  hopes  will  be  a  creditable  one  to 
himself;  but  as  to  the  issue  of  the 
match  he  does  not  care  a  button,  not 
he.  No.  He  does  not  pla^  for  the 
score— he  only  plays  for  the  till. 
And  cricket  is  one  of  those  games 
that  must  be  played  with  a  will  to 
be  played  well.  This  is  especially 
true  of  old  and  experienced  players. 
Boys  play  their  best  for  the  tun  and 
the  novelty;  but  there  can  be  no 
novelty  to  a  professional  cricketer; 
and  the  difference  between  conoen- 
ixated  energy  and  mere  mechanical 
performance  makes  all  tiie  difference 
between  the  finest  bowling  and  that 
which  is  just  good  enough  to  make 
the  batsman  play  his  best  against  ii 
This  intensified  energy — ^this  con- 
centration of  all  the  powers  of  bowl- 
ers, wicket-keepers,  and  fieldsmen — 
may  make  a  difference  of  half  the 
score! 

So  the  truth  comes  to  this :  Even 
if  you  had  All  England  men,  you 
cannot  have  All  England  play  when 
your  side  is  not  worth  beating,  and 
when  not  the  runs  but  the  sixpences 
is  all  they  care  for. 

For  another  reason,  you  cannot 
see  the  best  of  play : — with  twenty- 
two  men  in  the  field  the  play  is 
cramped— it  is  a  game  that  spoils 
good  men.  Box  and  Guy  have  been 
instanced  as  men  who  lost  their  bat- 
ting by  playing  matches  where  fine 
free  hittmg  did  not  answer. 

But  the  chief  reason  of  all  that 
men  in  the  All  England  Eleven 
rarely  play  like  themselves  is  this: 
that  they  are  &gged  and  jaded — 
stale  and  overdone  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season  to  the  end.  Ima- 
gine two  matches  a  week,  and  most 
of  their  rest  taken  in  railway  trains. 
We  remember  they  came  to  play  lit 
Bath,  just  landed  from  Ireland,  half 
of  them  sea-sick.  The  first  day  they 
were  not  fit  to  play  a  decent  school ; 
stiU  our  friends  flattered  themselves 
the  score  they  made  was  against  Ail 
England  men ! — about  as  true  as  if 
they  had  been  drunk.  Why,  as  to 
t)^ay,  we  are  reminded  of  the  trarel- 
ling  circus  over  again.  '  I  might  be 
fond  of  music,'  said  the  French  horn, 
'  but  I'm  not  tiie  man  to  blow  all  day 
to  please  any  one.'  Sometimes  the 
said  All  England  bowlers  have  hardly 
a  leg  to  stand  on— such  as  cricketers' 


I^s  ought  to  be.  We  could  name 
men  we  have  seen  quite  grc^gy — 
with  sore  feet  and  swollen  legs — 
blessing  Providence  for  the  chance 
of  going  to  bed  when  the  rain  came 
down  in  torrents. 

The  contrast  between  the  &ces  of 
the  All  England  Eleven— when  paid 
not  by  'the  gate '  but  by  the  job— 
and  the  faces  of  the  rest  of  the  field 
on  a  rainy  day  is  amusing  to  any 
lover  of  the  ridQculous.  Being  very 
civil  fellows,  they  feel  bound  to  seem 
a  little  disappointed  as  naturally  as 
they  t3an,  when  they  pass  by  some  pro- 
mising young  players  looking  much 
bluerthantheskyislikelytobe.  They 
may  also  say  perhaps  a  sympathetic 
word  to  the  caterer,  whose  cold  lamb 
and  cucumbers  is  already  in  a  state 
of  watery  solution;  but  if  any  one 
could  hear  their  private  and  confi- 
dential communications,  he  would 
hear  something  like  this : — '  A  good 
chance  for  your  legs,  John.  Another 
such  a  day  as  this,  and  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  some  of  your  bowling 
would  come  back  again.' 

Now  this  is  all  we  get  for  our 
money— this  is  the  delusion  we  prac- 
tise on  ourselves  when  we  book  our 
club  and  ground  for  one  of  the  va- 
cant days  of  the  AU  England  Eleven. 
We  have  that  Eleven,  it  is  true,  but 
all  the  powder  and  the  spirit  is  out  of 
them ;  and  one  would  think  that  no 
man  who  had  erer  made  one  of 
twenty-two,  vnth  two  bowlers  given, 
all  fresh  and  hvely,  against  Eleven 
stiff  and  steady  ones,  could  erex 
want  to  do  the  same  thing  again. 

'  But  if  we  do  like  to  amuse  our- 
selves,' some  one  will  say,  *what 
does  it  matter  to  any  one?' 

Why^  it  matters  a  great  deal. 
First  of  all,  you  draw  the  best  players 
away  from  fine  county  matche6,which 
are  better  worth  seeing  by  fex.  At 
this  present  time  the  members  of  the 
Surrey  Club— than  whom  no  club 
has  ever  done  more  to  encourage 
county  cricket — ^have  a  difficulty  in 
their  fixtures,  because  All  England 
matches  are  encoiuaged  on  the  same 
days. 

We  trust  all  true  lovers  of  cricket 
will  take  this  into  consideration  he- 
fore  ihey  have  anything  to  do  with 
these  'All  England'  games.  For 
which  is  better;  that  for  tiiree  sum- 
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mer  months  the  finest  matches  pos- 
sible shall  be  arranged  by  the  Mary- 
lebone  and  the  Surrey  Olnbs  chiefly 
in  London,  but  with  return  matches 
in  other  counties,  or  that  these  ar- 
rangements should  be  spoilt  for  so 
poor  an  apology  for  a  match  as  we 
have  already  described  ? 

It  does  appear  at  present  that 
there  is  a  feeling  of  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  All  England  Eleven, 
or  certain  of  them,  to  the  promoters 
of  county  matches.  Surely  nothing 
can  be  more  suicidal.  Who  brought 
forward  these  very  men  to  their  pre- 
sent position?  Who  find  the  sinews 
of  war?  Who  provide  the  money 
for  matches  and  the  labour  fund? 
We  admit  that  there  may  be  one  or 
two  men  so  situated  that  they  may 
see  Httle  personal  danger  in  opx)osing 
their  former  &iends  and  patrons; 
though  even  they  may  commit  the 
fatal  mistake  of  kicking  away  the 
ladder  before  they  have  done  witti 
it.  But  let  us  ask — Do  cricketers 
act  wisely  in  supporting  them? 
Should  the  rest  of  the  All  England 
Eleven  agree  to  play  on  days  when 
they  are  wanted  for  our  leading 
clubs? 

We  trust  that  this  will  be  ami- 
cably arranged ;  otherwise,  we  should 
say  that  the  Marylebone  and  the 
Surrey  clubs  should  make  it  a  rule 
that  men  who  belong  to  an  Eleven 
BO^egardless  of  their  fixtures  should 
neVer  be  employed  either  at  Lord's 
or  at  the  Oval. 

It  is  prejudicial  to  the  game  to 
grow  too  professional.  The  effect  is 
to  make  the  matches  less  interest- 
ing ;  for  the  batting  is  forced  into  a 
degree  of  strength  quite  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  bowling  of  the  same 
club.  First  of  all  hired  players  su- 
persede our  bowling,  and  afterwards, 
because  it  is  so  unequal  to  the  bat- 
ting, we  are  ashamed  to  practise 
bowling  so  as  to  make  up  the  dif- 
ference. 

This  has  always  been  a  strong  ar- 
gument against  employing  a  profes- 
sional in  a  county  club;  but  if  a 
travelling  band  of  professionals 
makes  us  indifferent  to  measure  our 
strength  against  the  nearest  county, 
then  do  the  professionals  do  us  harm 
indeed. 

Wenman  zemarked  last  year  that 


he  remembered  the  time  wiien  a  man 
aspired  to  the  honour  of  a  place  in 
his  County  Eleven — but  now  that 
emulation  seemed  passing  away. 
And  what  did  we  have  instead?  A 
flat,  stale,  spiritless  game — no  ho- 
nour for  iiie  one  to  win,  no  discredit 
to  the  other  to  lose ! 

Seeing,  therefore,  that  the  Surrey 
County  Club  was  established  to  re- 
instate Surrey  in  its  once  proud  po- 
sition, let  us  briefly  review  its  cricket 
history. 

Surrey  has  as  much  right  as  any 
county  to  claim  the  honour  of  esta- 
blishing cricket  as  a  county  game. 
Hampshire  was  once  considered  the 
native  land  of  bats  and  stumps,  but 
only  because  the  Hambledon  Club 
played  in  Hampshire.  Now  this 
club  was  quite  at  the  Surrey  end  of 
Hants,  and  the  Surrey  men  were 
among  the  finest  players  in  it  In- 
deed, in  the  old  scores  the  same 
men  are  found  indifferently  on  the 
side  of  Surrey  and  of  Hants,  perhaps 
because  they  had  their  homos  in  the 
one  and  their  cricket-ground  in  the 
other. 

As  fiur  back  as  the  year  1767, 
Surrey  did  its  full  share  in  all .  the 
matches  of  the  day.  For  some  ten 
years  Surrey  against  Hambledon, 
and  Surrey  against  Kent  was  an  an- 
nual match,  and  these  three  names — 
Hambledon,  Surrey,  and  Kent — 
were  the  only  great  names  in  cricket 
history.  The  Earl  of  Winchilsea 
and  the  Hon.  Colonel  Lennox  used 
to  back  Surrey,  and  Sir  Horace 
Mann  backed  Kent.  As  cricket 
spread  in  Hants,  Hampshire  against 
Surrey  took  the  place  of  the  Ham- 
bledon match.  Much  interest  was 
at  that  early  period  taken  in  the 
training  of  cricketers,  because  we 
find,  even  in  1788,  a  colt  match — 
the  Colts  of  Surrey  v.  the  Colts  of 
Hants.  At  this  match,  Lord  Stra- 
thavon  and  the  Hon.  H.  Fitzroy  ap- 
peared among  the  supporters  of 
Surrey. 

In  the  year  1793,  Surrey  played 
All  England,  heading  in  the  first 
innings,  but  ultimately  losing  by 
seven  wickets.  In  this  match  they 
were  weighted  with  ^our  amateurs 
of  title;  but  next  year,  choosing  with 
less  regard  to  rank,  Surrey  lost  by 
only  three  runs,  though   playing 
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thirteen  of  England.  Next  year, 
1795,  Surrey  beat  easily  thirteen  of 
Ibigland.  The  year  after,  Surrey 
beat  Eleven  of  England  in  one  in- 
nings, giving  them  one  of  the  Walk- 
ers. The  Hon.  E.  Bligh  and  H. 
Tnfton  now  played  for  Surrey. 
England  then  won  their  even 
matches;  but  towards  the  end  of 
the  caituiy  Surrey  grew  again  too 
strong  for  England.  Perhaps  the 
Surrey  gentlemen  improved;  for 
Surrey  evidently  could  not  choose 
their  best  men.  In  1800,  therefore, 
we  find  the  odds  of  12  of  Surrey 
to  14  of  England,  and  it  is  curious 
to  observe  that  same  year  xa  of 
England  played  23  of  Kent,  losing 
by  only  11  runs. 

About  this  time  Surrey  had  Lam- 
bert as  well  as  Bobinson,  a  very 
great  accession  to  their  strength; 
and  Surrey  each  year  won  one  match 
out  of  the  two  which  were  usually 
played.  Surrey  also  won  easily  in 
1805,  Robinson  on  their  side,  in 
their  first  game,  scoring  93  to  ba- 
lance Lord  F.  Beauclerk's  contri- 
bution of  102  for  England.  They 
also  won  the  second  match  almost 
in  one  innings.  In  1 8  09  Surrey  won 
both  matches.  The  second  of  the 
two  was  played  with,  in  one  sense, 
the  strangest  odds  on  record.  Surrey 
lent  England  Beldham  their  best 
player  both  as  bat  and  bowler  as  a 
man  given! 

The  same  match  was  played  till 
181 7,  by  which  time  England  had 
grown  too  strong,  both  Mr.  Budd 
and  Lord  Fred.  Beauclerk  being  at 
their  best:  though  John  Sherman 
was  a  great  acquisition  to  Surrey, 
Mr.  OslMldeston's  swift  bowling  lost 
them  more  runs  than  he  saved. 

The  year  18 17,  therefore,  saw 
the  last  of  Surrey's  even-handed 
attempts  against  All  England :  the 
match  was  nev^  played  again  till 
the  year  1852. 

As  to  the  celebrities  of  Surrey 
during  all  this  time,  among  the 
Surrey  men  were  the  Walkers,  espe- 
cially Tom  and  Harry.  Tom  was 
called  '  Old  Everlasting,'  from  his^ 
vexatious  and  interminable  defence. 
Bennett  told  us  that  though  Tom 
was  more  to  bfe  depended  on,  Harry's 
half-hour  at  the  wicket  was  as  good 
as   Tom's  whole    afternoon.      No 


names  of  olden  time  were  better 
known  than  those  of  the  Walkers : 
but  we  owe  it  entirely  to  '  Old 
Nagren '  that  these  and  other  Ham- 
bledon  worthies  have  not  been  long 
since  forgotten:  that  is  to  say,  our 
friend  Charles  Cowden  Clarke,  a 
writer  of  much  taste,  and  friend  of 
Keats  and  Charles  Lamb,  listened 
to  the  old  yeoman's  yams  and  pat 
them  down  in  his  own  pleasant  way. 
Mr.  Haygarth  has  of  late  years  fol- 
lowed out  the  clue,  so  afforded  and 
supplied  Frederick  Lillywhite  with 
some  highly  interesting  biographies 
for  his  cricket  scores,  two  volumes 
much  to  be  recommended  to  all  who 
take  interest  in  the  gama 

Tom  Walker's  bat  may  now  be 
seen  at  Lord's,  as  also  Bobinson's — 
the  handle  grooved  to  fit  his  burnt 
and  stunted  fingers. 

Crawte  was  the  best  of  the  Kent 
side.  We  call  attention  to  him  be- 
cause like  Pilch  in  later  times  he 
received  a  consideration  from  Mr. 
Amherst  to  live  in  Kent  and  support 
the  honour  of  that  county.  But 
Crawte  was  a  Surrey  man,  and  so 
it  was  to  Surrey  that  Kent  had  in 
those  days  to  look  for  a  recruit; 
though  so  truly  was  cricket  natu- 
ralized in  Kent,  that  an  old  gentle* 
man  who  could  remember  play  in 
1780  told  us  that  on  every  village 
green  in  Kent  you  might  have  seen 
games  of  cricket 

Besides  these  men  there  were 
John  and  James  Wells,  W.  Beldham, 
Bobinson,  Barton,  J.  Hampton, 
IJambert,  Sjyarks,  Bentiey,  Harding, 
Bridger,  L.  Powis,  John  and  James 
Sherman.  These,  with  the  three 
Walkers  and  Crawte,  were  the  prin- 
cipal names  from  which  the  Suri^ 
Eleven  was  chosen  for  twenty  years. 
Most  of  the  following  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  at  different  times,  formed 
part  of  this  County  Eleven — Earl  of 
Winchilsea,  Hon.  E.  Bligh,  A.  and  F. 
Tufton,  Hon.  D.  Einnaiid,  Sir  H. 
Martin,  Mr.  Mellish,  Mr.  White- 
head, G.  Leicester,  Colonel  Onslow, 
G.  Cooper,  Esq.,  J.  Lawrell,  Esq., 
Colonel  Maitland,  J.  Tanner,  F. 
Ladbroke,  T.  Yigne,  B.  Aislabie. 

Whoever  looks  over  the  scores  of 
the  M.  C.  C.  will  perceive  how  large 
a  proportion  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  that  club  were  Surr^  men. 
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From  the  year  1817  the  luuxie  of 
Surrey  as  one  united  county  club  ia 
quite  lost  in  the  annals  of  cricket 
England,  for  three  or  four  years, 
diTided  against  Hants;  but  Surrey 
is  represented  only  by  a  Tariety  of 
separate  clnbs  —  Mitcham,  Epsom» 
Eamham,  Harkey  Bow,  Godalming, 
Dorking,  Woking.  If,  therefore, 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Surrey  County 
Club  aspire  to  replace  Surrey  in  its 
former  county  position  and  in  the 
plenary  possession  of  that  streiijgth 
which  belongs  only  to  a  united 
X)eople,  they  will  allow  us  to  inform 
them  that  the  position  they  have 
succeeded  in  restoring  is  one  that 
Surrey  held  for  fifty  years.  During 
the  whole  of  this  time  Surrey  could 
hold  its  own  against  any  single 
county,  and  for  twenty  years  Surrey 
was  a  match  for  All  England,  and 
even  gave  them  odds  as  essential  to 
the  interest  of  the  annual  contest 

Bobinson  was  one  of  the  best 
hitters  of  his  day — left-handed  and 
a  very  hard  off-hitUnr.  He  was  a 
cricketer  under  difficulties,  for  he 
could  only  catch  with  his  left  hand, 
the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  hav- 
ing been  burnt  off  when  a  child. 
He  was  called  '  Long  Bobin,'  being 
six  feet  one  inch  high,  and  by 
some  '  Three-fingered  Jack.'  Some 
curious  things  are  remembered 
of  Bobinson.  He  once  had  the 
legitimacy  of  his  bat  called  in  ques- 
tion and  shaTed  down  to  the  proper 
measure  while  he  stood  angry  by. 
Barker  remembered  a  man's  bat 
being  serred  in  the  same  way  at 
Lord's.  'Bobinson,'  said  Mr.  Mor- 
ton, sen.,  the  dramatist,  '  intro- 
duced spikes.  He  had  tbem  for 
one  foot,  but  of  monstrous  length.' 
Sparks  used  to  mention  a  kind  of 
greave,  two  thick  boards  set  angle- 
wise  to  guud  his  shin:  but  the 
fiiimess  of  the  leg  byes,  which  went 
off  rather  too  clean,  was  called  in 
question,  and  Bobinson  was  laughed 
out  of  his  iuTention. 

The  Duke  of  Dorset  (the  third 
duke)  was  one  of  the  earliest  pro- 
moters of  the  game— one  who  did 
much  to  redeem  it  from  the  cha- 
racter so  long  it  bore,  as  only  a 
game  for  the  lower  orders— a  re- 
flection, perhaps,  though  true  to 
London,  might  not  haye  represented 


the  sentiments  of  country  life.  A 
game  that  requires  so  many  on  a 
side  always  must  have  required 
some  care  and  pains  to  keep  a  strong 
eleven  together.  Hence  we  read  of 
professionals  very  early.  The  Duke 
of  Dorset  kept  in  his  employment 
Miller,  Minshull,  and  W.  Bowra, 
amongst  the  best  of  his  day.  The 
Earl  of  Tankerville  retained  Lumpy 
and  Bedster.  Mr.  Lawrell  em- 
ployed Bobinson  as  his  keeper.  Sir 
Horace  Mann  employed  John  and 
George  Bing  as  his  huntsman  and 
whipper-in.  Mr.  Amherst  used  to 
employ  Boxall  to  bowl  to  him  in 
winter  in  a  bam  as  well  as  summer 
in  the  fields.  Boxall  was  one  of  tiie 
best  Surrey  bowlers,  bom  at  Bipl^. 
Lord  Stowell  gave  Beldham  an 
order  to  make  him  a  cricket  ground 
at  Holt-pound.  The  town  of  Seven- 
oaks  was  indebted  to  the  Duke  of 
Dorset  for  the  Vine  Oround  assigned 
by  a  deed  of  trust  to  be  a  cricket 
ground  for  ever.  The  duke  was 
nearly  being  the  cause  of  what  in 
those  days  would  have  been  equal 
to  the  enterprise  that  sent  our 
Elevens  to  America  one  year  and  to 
Australia  the  next  For,  while 
ambassador  to  France  in  1784,  he 
wrote  to  Yalden,  captain  of  the 
Ck)unty  Eleven  at  Chertsey,  to  find 
an  Eleven  to  go  over  and  show  the 
game  at  Paris  I  The  Eleven  had  been 
actually  chosen,  with  the  Earl  of 
Tankerville  at  their  head,  and  they 
had  travelled  as  far  as  Dover  when 
the  Duke  of  Dorset  had  returned, 
flying  before  the  first  outbreak  of 
the  French  Bevolution. 

The  Surrey  Ck>unty  Cricket  Club 
dates  from  the  year  1845. 

In  the  month  of  October  in  that 
year,  at  the  Horns  Tavern,  Ken- 
nington,  there  was  a  large  gathering 
of  the  representatives  of  the  prin- 
cipal clubs  in  the  county  of  Surrey 
to  enrol  members,  to  decide  on  rules, 
and  do  all  things  necessary  for  in- 
augurating in  good  earnest  a  dub 
worthy  of  the  &me  of  thia  pre-emi- 
nently cricketing  land,  and,  we  may 
say,  the  very  nursery  of  cricketers. 

The  Hon.  F.  Fonsonby  came  over 
from  L:eland  for  the  express  purpose 
of  presiding  on  the  occasion.  W* 
Denison,  Esq.,  was  vice-chairman  at 
the  dinner  on  that  day,  and  among 
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the  company  present  was,  first  of 
all,  W.  Ward,  Esq.,  with  Messrs.  W. 
'  and  0.  Pickering,  J.  Napper,  from 
the  Barking  Club;  J.  Bajmer,  from 
the  New  £^t  Surrey  Club ;  Messra^ 
Homer  and  Hoare,  of  the  Dulwich 
Club.  Messrs.  Eamshaw,  White, 
and  .  other  gentlemen  represented 
the  South  London  Club;  while 
it  were  long  to  tell  those  who  re- 
spectively represented  the  Montr 
pelier,  the  Clapham,  the  Dulwich^ 
and  various  ouer  clubs,  all  within 
a  circle  to  regard  a  g^ieral  Surrey 
Coun^  Club  as  their  centre.  . 

After  dinner  the  Hon.  F.  Fonsonby 
at  once  enunciated  the  object  and 
tiie  principle  on  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  found  one  central  club 
south  ti£  the  Thames.  *  It  would 
be  established  with  a  view  of  bring- 
ing out  the  cricketing  strength  of  the 
county;'  and  as  Mr.  W.  Pickering 
added,  '  to  give  the  cricketers  of 
Surrey  an  opportunity  of  proving 
that  they  inherited  or  retained  much, 
if  not  all,  the  strength  of  play  for 
which  their  forefathers  in  the  game 
had  been  so  distinguished.' 

That  some  such  rallying-point — 
that  some  such  '  fisur  field  and  no 
favour,'  was  still  further  maintained 
by  Mr.  Napper.  He  truly  argued  that 
it  was  indeed  an  anomaly,  that  while 
Kent  and  Sussex  were  each  actuated 
by  a  spirit  of  nationality,  and  all 
the  emulation  of  distinct  clans,  that 
Surrey  should  of  late  years,  for  want 
of  '  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,' 
exemplify  all  the  weakness  that 
must  result  from  those  faces  being 
scattered  which  they  now  proposed 
to  concentrate  and  to  combme. 

As  to  the  glories  of  Surrey  in  days 
gone  by,  Mr.  Ward  reminded  the 
meeting  that  Surrey  had  not  only 
been  once  able  to  play  All  Engr 
land,  but  that  it  had  won  the  game 
against  extra  numbers  on  some 
occasions,  and  had  given  men  in 
others. 

The  Hon.  F.  Eonsonby  was  then 
elected  the  first  vice-president,  and 
at  an  early  meeting  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing, the  first  year  of  the  play, 
William  Strachan,  Esq.,  of  Ashurst, 
was  elected  first  president  of  the 
Surrey  County  Club. 

Martingale  and  Brockwell  were 
the  first  professional  bowlers  en? 


gaged,  bdth  from  Surrey;  and  true 
to  the  principle  of  encouraging  the 
county  in  every  respect,  the  bate  and 
stumps  were  ordered  of  Mr.  Page« 
and  an  inquiry  was  inade,  though 
made  in  vain,  for  a  manu&cturer  of 
cricket-balls  in  Surrey. 

The  season  commenced  with  abont 
lao  members,  but  every  day  added 
to  the  number^a  circular  being 
widely  distributed  about  the  county 
to  this  effect: — that  the  county  of 
Surrey  had  once  held  a  high  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  cricket— that  to 
restore  the  county  to  its  former 
rank  '  the  Surrey  Club'  had  been 
founded — that  the  object  of  the 
Committee  would  be  to  seek  out  and 
bring  together  the  cricketing  talent, 
to  play  matches  on  their  own  groimd 
on  the  Oval,  Kennington,  as  also  in 
different  parts  of  Surrey,  and  to 
engage  the  best  bowlers  of  the  same 
county  for  the  practice  of  the 
members. 

Wednesday,  the  1 3  th  of  May,  1846, 
was  the  first  day  like  Surrey  Club 
ever  pitched  their  stumjis  upon  the 
Oval. 

The  club  now  having  the  entire 
control  of  the  county  ground,  a  new 
era  dawned  upon  its  operations,  and 
from  that  moment  those  who  con- 
ducted its  affairs  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  of 
introducmg  a  series  of  great  county 
matches.  The  men  of  Surrey  now 
began  to  rally  round  the  County 
Club. 

In  the  year  1857  the  Pavilion  was 
built ;  from  which  date  the  number 
of  the  members  and  the  success 
of  the  county  in  the  field  fully 
rewarded  past  exertions,  as  the 
club  had  the  honour  of  winning 
every  match  but  one  in  that  year — 
thus  reaping  golden  opinions  from 
all  kinds  of  men,  and  guineas  too, 
for  their  income  proved  nearly 
double  that  of  the  former  year. 

In  1858  still  greater  success  is 
chronicler  for  though  they  con- 
tended against  All  England  for  the 
first  time,  they  won  every  match,  a 
thing  unprecedented  in  the  annals 
of  the  game. 

In  the  years  1859,  i860,  and 
186 1,  the  county  has  honourably 
maintained  its  position,  setting  for^ 
an  annually  improving  prognumofl 


of  great  eTents,  cmd  ever  watcbing 
opportiinitiea  that  presented  them- 
selves of  iDTiting  the  other  counties 
of  England  to  a  fiiir  ti^  ttf  tbdr 
atrength. 

In  this  emalooB  epirit  for  two 
yeaiB  the  club  had  '  fixtures '  with 
Nottinf;hamBhire,  therebj-  keeping 
aliTe  the  spirit  of  that  county  and 
Yirtually  re-establishing  their  county 
club.  The  same  ipirit  has  been 
eyinced  towards  other  counties,  aad 
exciting  contests  have  on  many  oc- 
casions been  played  to  the  delight 
of  thousands  of  spectators.  Never 
has  it  been  the  good  fortune  of  a 
county  to  rise  by  such  »pd  strides 
as  Surrey  during  the  last  six  years, 
which  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to 
the   talent  exhibited  in  the  field. 


and  an  honeet  desireon  the  part  of 
the  dub  to  extend  and  promote,  by 

liberal    means,    England's    noblest 
game. 

The  Surrey  is  at  the  present  mo< 
ment  the  largest  club  m  England. 
Its  income  is  all  expended  (laige  aa 
it  is)  in  the  promotion  of  cricket,  as 
the  list  of  the  Surrey  niatehee  of 
itself  must  show.  The  Surrey  Club 
claims  the  honour  of  having  flnt 
brought  into  public  notice  a  host  of 
faleat;  witness  Sherman,  Caf^, 
CEssar,  Lockyer,  H.  H.  Stephenson, 
Mortlocfc/.Hudie,  Griffith,  SeweU; 
and  latterly  Humphrey  and  Pooley 
would  acknowledge  the  same  kuid 
asaistance  aa  opening  to  them  a 
aphaie  for  their  respective  talente. 
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A  FABEWELL  TO  SPBINO. 


S' 


I  OFT  fleeces  floating  thioagh 
'  The  fields  of  tender  blue 
Like  white>winged  galleys  in  ihe  Soathem  seas 

And  jon,  oh  tramolons  air  I 

Low-nmrmnring  everywhere. 
In  snowy  thorns,  and  budding  chestnut-trees. 
Tour  spring-tide  melodies ; — 

Te  larks,  far  up  the  sky 

Cheating  the  curious  ^e. 
And  you,  whoee  note  is  earliest  heard, 
IhTiaible  cuckoo,  welcome  hendd-lMrd; 
List  with  what  grief  my  song  is  blended, 
To  say  fiuewell— fiuowell ;  the  Spring  is  ended. 


creamy  pale. 

And  lilies  of  the  Tale, 
Wild  hyacinths,  and  purple  cuckoo-flowers. 

Wood-sorrel,  violet — 

If  any  linger  yet 
To  wake  a  longing  in  the  Summer's  bowers 
For  blooms  of  vernal  hours — 

Daffodils,  golden-bright. 

The  wandering  child's  delight ; 
White  wind-flowers,  feintly  streaked  with  pink ; 
Foiget-me-nots,  the  fringe  of  brooklet-brink ; 
Oh,  time  the  sorrow  of  my  singing. 
Farewell  to  Spring— so  swiftly  from  us  winging ! 

In  meadows,  freshly  green« 

No  more  the  lambs  are  seen ; 
The  emerald  jhdes  from  the  up-springing  wheat ; 

The  gentle  nightingale 

Ko  longer  tells  her  tale 
Of  sobbing  melody  by  moonlight  sweet. 
But  flies  the  summer  heat ; 

Alas!  and  well-a-day 

That  Spring  should  pass  away! 
The  prime  of  song,  and  bud,  and  leaf. 
So  bright,  so  beautiful;  but  ah,  so  brief  I 
Oh,  woe  is  me  that  I  must  sing 
Farewell— and  yet  again,  farewell,  dear  Spring! 

T.H. 


Dmn  bj  Tliooiu  Hood, 

A  PEEP  THKOUOH  A  HEDOB  IN  SPRINQ. 


n  "A  rinvtU  to  Spriii|.' 


THE  EOTAL  ACADEMY   EXHIBITION. 


Fit  be  trae  tiiat  one  half  the 
world  does  not  know  how  the 
other  half  lives,  it  is  eqa&lly  certain 
that  it  will  never  much  cate.  This 
may  aound  very  eelfish  and  cynical ; 
bnt  in  adopting  the  apophthegm, 
we  do  bat  follow  the  simpleet  in- 
stincts of  humanity.  One  half,  one 
quarter,  nay,  one-thonBandth  port 
of  tba  world,  has  quite  enough 
field  for  study,  for  sympathies,  for 
interest,  in  its  own  scene  of  action. 
Take  the  succesBfal  merchant,  the 
politician,  the  man  of  letters,  of 
TOI.  m.— KO.  T. 


science — would  not  each,  if  he  spoke 
himself,  tell  you  that  he  cared  more 
for  his  calling  than  all  else  besides? 
The  doctor  r^ds  his  medical  jour- 
nals, the  parson  peruses  his  book  of 
sermons,  Captain  Pipeclay  cons  over 
the  Army  List—each  with  indivi- 
dual and  unafiected  interest.  At 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  this  and 
that  portion  of  the  British  pUbUo  is 
moved  to  enthnsiasm  by  some  event 
which  the  rest  hears  of  with  com- 
parative indifference.  The  arrival 
of  a  new  specimen  of,  say  the  L<^?k- 
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phorus  impeyanus,  may  excite  the 
curiofiity  of  the  Zoological  Society. 
On  the  first  night  of  a  new  opera, 
all  my  musical  friends  are  in  their 
seats  before  the  overtore.  The 
month  of  May  sees  two  London 
crowds  daily  thronging  within  a 
minute's  walk  of  each  other;  one 
darkens  with  its  shadow  the  thresh- 
old of  Exeter  Hall ;  the  other  trips 
lightly  up  the  steps  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  Let  us  join  for  a  while 
this  latter  assembly  of  the  art- 
loYing  public,  pay  our  shilling  at 
the  door,  in  company  with  some  of 
the  fairest,  the  bravest,  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  land,  invest  a 
similar  sum  in  the  purchase  of  a 
catalogue,  hand  over  our  umbrella 
to  that  ingenious  gentleman  with  a 
patch  across  his  e^e,  who,  while  he 
never  demands,  on  the  other  hand 
will  never  refuse  our  free-will  ofiFer- 
Ing  of  sixpence  for  its  custody ;  and, 
these  preliminaries  settled,  let  us 
join  the  critics  upstairs.  Critics  I 
call  them,  with  deliberate  purpose. 
In  the  little  exordium  with  which  I 
pre&ced  this  paper,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  I  maintained  the  single^ 
ness  of  profeBsional  interest  But 
here  we  see  productions  of  a  trade, 
concerning  which  the  world  will 
say  its  say.  For  soldiering,  for 
physicking,  for  persuading  a  British 
jury  that  Mr.  William  Sikes  is  the 
most  heinous  of  all  ruffians,  or  the 
most  calumniated  of  mankind,  edu- 
cation or  diplomas,  society  tells  us, 
are  indispensable.  But  taste,  it 
would  appear,  is  common  properly. 
Those  of  us  who  love,  or  think  we 
love,  the  painter's  art  (and  it  is  sur- 
prising what  a  large  proportion  of 
the  conmiunity  is  thus  described), 
can  judge  of  pictures  by  the  purest 
instmct  Milfais  a  great  colourifitl 
pshaw !  what  has  he  done  but  daub 
affectedly?  Talk  of  Leighton's 
genius!  why,  don't  you  know  that 
his  works  are  absurdly  over-rated? 
As  for  Hook's  effoiiB,  give  Mr.  Carp- 
ley  a  paint-pot,  and  just  three  weeks' 
study,  and  he  undertakes  to  show 
you  how  landscape  might  be  treated. 
For  my  part,  I  firmly  believe  that, 
if  the  divine  Raphael  or  Titian  him- 
self could  revisit  this  sphere,  and 
set  up  a  studio  in  Bemers  Street, 
we    should  find    gentlemen  who 


talked  of  their  works  as  loudly,  as 
wittily,  as  knowingly — shall  I  say  as 
SNOBBISHLY  ss  this  ?  And  who  oould 
venture  to  set  them  right?  So  long- 
as  doctors  differ ;  so  long  as  painteis 
of  different  age,  aim,  sentiment,  and 
education,  can  each  please  their  own 
circle  of  admirers,  we  cannot  legis- 
late upon  aesthetics.  By  me  the 
accurate  representation  of  form,  by 
you  the  charm  of  colour-harmony, 
by  some  one  else  the  sentiment  in 

eictures,  is  what  is  prized  most 
ighly.  Happy  the  man  who  can 
acquire  from  fair  appreciation  of  all 
these  qualities  an  honest  admiratioii 
for  works  of  skill  or  genius,  be  they 
of  this  or  any  former  age,  and  come 
of  what  school  they  may ! 

The  critics,  then,  crowd  round  the 
pictures  in  Trafalgar  Square,  and 
loudly  praise  or  censure  as  they 
please.  At  9  a.m.  one  may  walk 
through  the  rooms  in  comfort;  at 

10  the  visitors  are  pouring  in;  at 

11  the  'line'  is  occupied.  As  for 
the  afternoon,  the  throng  becomes  so 
dense  that  all,  except  enthasiasts, 
give  up  the  task  of  struggling  for  a 
peep,  and  lounge  about  the  place 
with  no  apparent  object  but  to  look 
at  one  anotiier. 

There  are  certain  places  on  the 
Royal  Academy  walls  which  have 
from  time  to  time  become  identified 
with  well-known  pictures,  and 
where  we  look  at  each  succeeding' 
Exhibition  with  natural  curiosity,  to 
see  whether  the  once  fiimous  spot 
has  been  as  ably  filled.  Yiho  does 
not  remember  those  few  square  feet 
of  space  which  held  The  ifuguenoU, 
and  Order  of  Heletue — the  little  area, 
round  which  so  many  thousands 
thronged  to  see  The  Derby  Doyf 
This  is  not,  we  believe,  ue  ouly 
time  tiiat  Mr.  Milkds's  picture  has- 
been  the  first  in  cataloguing  order 
on  '  the  line;'  and  surely  few  more 
attractive  specimens  of  this  artist's 
power  have  been  here  exhibited  than 
tiio  portrait  of  that  charmiug  little 
listener  to  her  Fir$t  Sermon  (7). 
Since  that  old  dusty  baize  was- 
nailed  up  fresh  and  gte&i,  how 
many  congregations  must  havo 
filled  the  church;  how  many  re- 
verend gentlemen  grown  eloquent; 
how  many  occupants  of  that  high- 
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backed  pew  haye  tarned  ont  the 
text  with  great  precision,  and  then 
gone  quietly  to  sleep!  No  doubt 
the  present  disooune  is  Tery  edify- 
ing; but  for  us  who  are  without  the 
walls,  who  cannot  listen  to  the  Doc- 
tor, is  there  not  a  moral  to  be  drawn 
from  this  sweet  portraiture  of  inno- 
cence? Ah  I  niti  fiatis  ut  pueruli. 
Perhaps  we  may  learn  more  from 
this  unconscious  little  preacher  than 
from  many  sermons. 

Passing  over  The  Paikiuay  to  the 
Buin  (lo),  which  is  curious  in  being 
painted  on  the  old-fashioned  scale  of 
colour,  and  Actqk  the  Ferry  (15), 
which  is  rather  colder  than  even 
Mr.  Lee  is  wont  to  be,  we  come  to 
Mr.  Sant's  group  of  portraits  (16), 
a  great  adyance  on  any  similar  work 
firom  this  painter's  hands.  There  is 
much  grace  of  action  in  t)ie  princi- 
jMd  figure— a  mother,  who  is  de- 
scending some  steps  leading  to  a 
conservatory,  with  one  child  at  her 
aide  and  a  baby  in  her  arms.  The 
subject  is  broadly  painted,  and 
thoroughly  unconventional  in  treat- 
ment. 

To  say  of  Agua  Bendita  (23)  that 
it  is -by  Mr.  Phillip,  that  the  scene  is 
laid  in  a  Spanish  church,  and  that 
the  dramatis  personse  are  Spanish 
peasants,  is  equivalent  to  promising 
such  a  colour-revel,  as  all  who  have 
rtadied  that  artisf  s  work  have  long 
learned  to  appreciate.  The  pictu- 
resaue  side  of  religious  life,  especially 
as  developed  in  tiie  Church  of  Bome, 
has  been  so  strained  and  wisely 
rendered  upon  canvas,  that  we 
cannot  help  feeling  the  honesty  with 
which  this  subject  has  been  treated. 
The  little  family  knot  stand  round 
the  holy-water  stoup,  and  go  through 
the  ceremony  (as  Macaulay  says,  we 
all  hold  hereditary  faith)  sincerely, 
but  without  enthusiasm.  Such  in- 
cidents have  a  poetry  of  their  own, 
which  can  neither  be  increased  nor 
diminished  at  the  mere  will  of  the 
painter,  and  the  quality  of  Mr. 
Phillip's  work  has  gained  a  hundred- 
fold by  its  stem  rejection  of  sham 
sentiment 

The  success  of  Mr.  Morgan's  Be- 
tamed  for  the  Defence,  in  the  last 
Exhibition,  has  probably  induced 
him  to  ixdnt  a  pendant  for  that 
cabinet  pictnie  in  the  Bed  Tape  of 


this  year.  Both  savour  of  that  legal 
atmosphere  which  envelopes  the 
Ck)urts  at  Westminster;  and  the 
skill  with  which  they  are  treated 
leads  us  to  hope  that  Mr.  Morgan 
may  try  his  hand  at  larger  works  of 
the  same  class. 

We  wish,  for  the  sake  of  Mr. 
Boberts's  later  fame,  that  he  had  a 
rival.  So  long  as  he  can  wield  his 
brush  not  only  better,  but  twice  -as 
well  as  any  other  painter  in  his 
field,  he  seems  detennined  to  paint 
with  as  little  labour  as  possible. 
His  pictures  this  year,  especially  his 
interiors  of  Milan  Cathedral  and  St, 
Stepheu'e,  Vienna,  are  beautifid 
scenes;  but  they  are  scenes  which 
should  have  been  i>ainted  on  a 
larger  scale,  and  looked  at  across  an 
auditorium.  For  grand  idealization 
of  the  gloom  through  vault  and 
aisle ;  for  bold  and  accurate  perspec- 
tive drawing,  Mr.  Boberts  is  un- 
equalled; but  there  are  subtle 
qualities  of  beauty  in  architecture, 
only  to  be  reached  by  that  careful 
attention  to  detail  which  made  his 
earlier  works  so  famous,  and  which 
is  not  present  here. 

A  Day-dream  (38)  is  the  title 
given  by  Mr.  Poynter  to  the  half- 
length  portrait  of  a  beautiful  girl,  in 
a  black  silk  dress  trimmed  with 
violet,  who  is  seated  at  a  piano,  with 
one  hand  wandering  over  the  keys, 
while  the  other  rests  on  a  volume  of 
poems— as  if  she  were  trying  to 
realize  the  author's  meaning  m  a 
few  dreamy  chords.  This  work, 
which  is  identified  with  no  parti- 
cular clique  or  school,  is  honestly 
and  skilfully  painted,  and  by  no 
means  wanting  in  pathos. 

If  Mr.  Lucy  is  not  often  repre- 
sented on  these  walls,  he  makes 
ample  compensation  by  the  size  of 
his  canvas,  when  it  does  appear. 
His  Bfconciliation  of  Sir  Joshva  Bey^ 
wide  and  Gainsborough  is  of  the 
grand  school  size,  and,  though  par- 
taking somewhat  of  the  dramatic 
idealism  of  that  style,  is  interesting 
as  an  historical  picture  in  its  usually 
accepted  meamng.  How  charm- 
ingly characteristic  of  the  painter's 
mind,  that  pure  and  simj'le  faith  in 
art,  which  must  be  held  by  all  its 
earnest  followers,  are  tho^e  last 
words  of  Gainsborongh!    'We  axe 
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all  going  to  heayen/  exclaims  the 
dying  man ;  '  and  Vandyke  is  of  the 
company.'  The  sternest  bigot  here 
below  wonld  scarce  take  tunbrage  at 
that  touching  creed ;  and  yet  ooald 
it  have  been  uttered  by  any  but  a 
painter's  lips  without  a  semblance 
of  pro&nity? 

Mr.  Cope's  Music  Lesson  (46)  is  a 
pretty  notion,  which,  if  embodied  by 
him  some  years  ago,  might  have 
attracted  much  notice ;  but,  judged 
by  the  standard  of  to-day,  when 
flesh  thits  are  matched  and  measured 
with  microscopic  accuracy,  it  surely 
soems  behind  the  age.  It  is  per- 
haps unfortunate  for  this  picture 
that  it  should  have  been  hung  so 
near  a  portndt  which,  in  ite  intense 
fidelity  to  nature,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
quisite harmony  of  its  colour,  reaches 
a  point  of  perfection,  beyond  which 
indeed  it  seems  impossible  to  pro- 
ceed. Mr.  ^mdys*  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Susannah  Bose  (53),  has  merited  in 
fdl  opinions  that  terse,  well-remem- 
bered eulogy,  which  Buskin  pro- 
nounced some  years  ago  on  Wallis's 
Death  of  Chattorton,  '  faultless  and 
wonderful.'  Neyer  was  the  beauty 
of  old  age  more  aptly  shown ;  never 
colour  more  tasteMly  associated. 
The  diapered  background  Redone  is  a 
charming  study  in  itsel£  The  tiny 
landscape  seen  through  the  open 
window  to  the  right  is  worthy  of 
the  best  age  of  old  Flemish  art  Tet 
all  is  kept  subordinate  to  the  indi- 
Tiduality  of  the  head,  every  feature 
of  which  is  wrought  out  and  finished 
with  the  greatest  care,  fi:om  the  sub- 
tlest bloom  of  living  colour  on  the 
'cheek,  to  the  silvered  hair  which 
peeps  below  the  muslin  cap.  The 
possessors  of  such  a  family  portrait 
as  this  may  indeed  be  congratulated. 

Mr.  Erwood,  fidthfnl  to  the  task 
he  sete  himself,  of  illustrating  the 
incidents  of  every-day  life,  intro- 
duces us  to  the  back  parlour  of  a 
suburban  villa,  where  a  youthful 
Abigail,  who  is  supposed,  as  the 
catuogue  informs  us,  to  be  Minding 
the  House  (55),  has  taken  advantage 
of  her  mistress's  absence  to  admit  a 
gipsy  woman,  or,  rather,  one  of 
tiiose  spurious  fortune-tellers,  in 
whom  such  faith  is  reposed  down- 
stairs, until  Jemimarann  or  Mrs. 
Ck)ok  find  that  the  disappearance  of 


a  silver  fork  or  two  is  a  phenomenon 
inseparable  fi:om  the  promise  of  a 
lover.  The  cards  are  just  spread 
out  upon  the  table  by  the  wily  pro- 
phetess. The  silly  girl  b^ds 
eagerly  over  them  to  ascertain  her 
fate.  The  story  is  well  told;  the 
unpretending  furniture  of  the  room, 
and  shrubbery  outside  are  deftly 
rendered;  and  the  whole  subject 
forms,  in  ite  modest  aim,  a  pleasing 
composition. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  many 
visitors  crowd  before  Mr.  Phillips' 
Bouse  qf  Commons,  out  of  sheer  inte- 
rest in  the  portraiture  which  it  con- 
tains, for  few  but  his  brother  artiste 
could   detect    in  that  grave  cmd 
sombre    group   ite    excellence    of 
power  and  choice  of  colour.     The 
chief  attraction  here  lies  in  the  &ct 
that  we  may  be  at  once  brought 
face  to  fiice  with  some  dozen  great 
men  of  the  time— not  merely  posing 
for  a  carte  de  visite,  hut  at  their 
work.     Here    is    Palmerston,   the 
veteran  Premier,  the  skilful  bottle- 
holder  of  Punch's  page—here   is 
Gladstone,  great  in  oratory  and  of 
financial  fame — there  Bussell,  the 
artful   diplomatist— and    good   Sir 
Oomewall  Lewis,  the  steteinnan  and 
the   scholar.     Over  the  way  site 
Disraeli,  who  with  a  fsw  'winged 
words'  of  satire  can  fiing  defiance 
to  the  Opposition  when  he  likes, 
and  by  him  Bulwer  Lytton,  Gene- 
ral  Peel,   and  Viscount   Stanley.* 
Across  the  battle-ground  again  we 
recognize   a  host  of  other  well- 
known  &ce8;  and  in  the  midst  of 
this  august  assembly,  calmly  en- 
throned as  umpire,  to  '  see  fiur,'  site 
Mr.  Speaker  on  his  verdant  throne. 
.  .  .  Who  would  not  linger  before 
such  a  work?     A  time  may  come 
when  these  men's  children's  chil- 
dren shall  sit  where  they  do ;  and 
when  in  1900  they  look  upon  this 
likeness  of  their  grandsires,  I  hope 
the  reins  of  government  will   be 
held  as  honestly,  as  stoutly,  and  as 
cleverly  as  at  the  present  day. 

Mr.  C.  Hunt  extubite  an  amusing 
little  picture  (87)  which  reminds 
one  of  Webster,  in  ite  healthy  appre- 

*  It  is  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  in  i860 
tvliich  Ues  upon  the  table.  The  glittering 
mace  is  cunningly  introduced  to  lighten  up 
the  picture. 
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ciatton  of  scbool-boy  fuiu  A  group 
of  rustic  children  have  assembled 
to  play  'Hamlet,'  and  the  point 
chosen  for  illustration  is  that  which 
the  picture  in  the  Vernon  Gallery 
has  made  so  familiar  to  us.  It  is 
indeed  a  good-humoured  burlesque 
upon  Maclise's  work.  There  lies 
young  Hamlet  at  Ophelia's  feet 
eyeing  the  royal  asRassm  under  her 
&n.  That  unfortunate  lady  herself 
is  represented  by  a  chubby  boy  in 
a  smock-frock,  who  preserves  his 
dramatic  individuality  with  the  help 
of  a  wreath  of  gilly-flowers.  At  the 
back  of  the  space  which  has  been 
set  apart  for  the  stage  lies  upon  a 
bench  Gonzago,  the  player-king, 
enacted  by  a  little  urchin  who,  as 
the  mock  murderer,  pours  the  poi- 
son from  a  qtuirt  botUe  into  his  ear, 
is  so  tickled  (either  morally  or 
physically)  by  the  action  that  he 
bursts  into  a  broad  grin.  Claudius, 
who  is  in  yellow  boots  which  are 
much  too  large  for  him,  starts  up 
in  an  agony  of  theatrical  remorse, 
while  the  Queen,  grand  in  her  paper 
tiara  painted  over  with  fleurs-de-lis, 
tries  nard  to  assert  her  dignity  and 
indifference.  On  the  left  hand  two 
small  boys  fulfil  orchestral  duties 
with  a  penny  pipe  and  toy  fiddle. 
The  only  '  child  of  larger  growth ' 
is  in  the  background— an  old  man 
— probably  the  master  of  the  school, 
who  is  of&dating  as  prompter. 

The  idea  is  original;  and  the  sub- 
ject, which  is  ably  handled,  will 
doubtless  cause  much  amusement 
among  the  younger  visitors  to  the 
Academy. 

Many  to  whom  Mr.  Talfourd's 
broad  and  clever  crayon  portraits 
are  familiar  will  be  glad  to  find  that 
he  still  finds  time  for  painting.  His 
Margherita  (95) — the  study  of  a 
female  head — is  weU  conceived  and 
modelled,  and  there  is  something 
charactexistic  about  it  which  be- 
longs to  a  good  age  of  Art 

Objections  have  been  raised  to 
Mr.  Frith's  Juliet  (100)  on  account 
of  the  want  of  unity  in  its  lighting. 
"Without  renewing  this  scandfJ, 
which  no  doubt  Mr.  Frith's  artistic 
reputation  will  manage  to  survive, 
we  must  confess  that  the  young 
lady  in  her  white  satin  dress  em- 
broideied  with  gold  is  a  very  at- 


tractive young  person,  and  that, 
whether  Bomeo  is  looking  upon  her 
by  moonlight  or  by  daylight,  that 
ardent  but  unfortunate  youth  has 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  object  of  his  choice. 

Waiting  an  Answer  (loi)  is  one 
of  those  episodes  in  Irish  peasant 
life  which  Mr.  Nicol  has  made  it 
his  specialite  to  illustrate.  The  pre- 
sent scene  lies  in  the  study  of  a  fox- 
hunting squire,  to  whom  a  rustic 
messenger  has  just  delivered  a  let- 
ter. The  old  gentleman,  who  is 
evidently  about  to  change  a  rather 

ghostly  red  dressing-gown  for  his 
unting  togs,  which  lie  on  a  chair, 
hastily  reads  his  letter  by  the  win- 
dow, while  the  tired  and  tattered 
rustic  mpea  his  honest  head  behind 
a  screen.  It  seems  exigeant  to  re- 
quire refinement  of  colour-har- 
mony in  such  a  work.  Tet  the 
picture  need  have  lost  none  of  its 
character  if  a  little  more  attention 
had  been  paid  to  it  in  this  par- 
ticular. The  subject  is,  however, 
boldly  and  effectively  handled,  with^ 
a  strong  sense  of  humour. 

The  portrait  of  D.  Lang,  Esq., 
F.S.A.  (116),  by  Mr.  Douglas,  might 
from  its  size  aud  mode  of  treatment 
have  more  appropriately  bore  the 
name  of  The  BookworWs  Study. 
Sure  never  were  dusty  tomes,  pigskin 
covers,  illuminated  manuscripts,  and 
those  precious  knicknacks  which  in 
the  auctioneer's  nomenclature  are 
known  as  objects  of  virtii,  huddled 
together  in  more  exquisitely  pio* 
f uresque  confusion.  It  was  a  happy 
thought  to  represent  the  antiquarian 
engaged  in  his  fevourito  pursuits. 
This  little  picture  is  a  very  remark- 
able one,  and  painted  throughout 
with  great  fidelity. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say,  m 
looking  at  Mr.  Stanfield's  picture 
(123),  whether  one  derived  the 
greater  interest  from  the  nature  of 
the  subject  or  the  skill  with  which 
at  his  venerable  age  the  artist  has 
treated  it.  Few  naval  men  could 
look  at  Turner's  Temeraire  without 
emotion;  and  the  situation  of  his 
Me^esty's  ship  'The  Defence,'  and 
her  prize, '  II  St.  Hdefonso,'  on  the 
morning  following  the  battle  of  Tra- 
falgar, is,  in  the  very  words  of  the 
cataloguci  a  noble  theme  for  poet  or 
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for  painter.  The  battered  hulk 
which  has  fought  so  long  and 
trofitily  Btill  rides  upon  the  yeasty 
waves  before  us,  hmned  by  the 
hand  of  one  who  for  half  a  oentary 
has  done  his  work  too^  as  boldly  and 
as  well. 

La  Toilette  dts  Marts  (134)  is  the 
title  of  a  dexterously  treated  bat 
Teiy  painful  subject  by  Mr.  WanL 
It  represents  the  last  incident  in 
the  life  of  Charlotte  Gorday,  whose 
hair  is  just  being  eut  oif  by  her 
remorseless  gaoler  after  the  com- 
.pletion  of  her  portrait  by  her  unfor- 
tunate boy  loYer^  Hauer,  on  the  ere 
of  her  execution. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  this 
scene  of  horror  to  Lehmann's  charm- 
ing li^ftnftaa  of  Madame  Bartmann 
(129)4  which   has  deserredly   the 

?laoe  of  honour  among  portraits, 
'he  form— a  Tery  lovely  one — has 
been  exquisitely  modelled,  and  a 
very  becoming  dress  in  which  blue 
silk  and  white  satin  are  happily 
combined  add  at  once  to  the  charms 
(yf  the  lady  and  the  credit  of  the 
/tist 

Mr.  Weigall's  portrait  of  the  late 
Sir  Oeorye  Comewall  Lewis  (135)  is 
equally  successful  in  its  way,  and 
one  of  the  many  specimens  which 
indicate  this  rising  painter's  skill. 
The  interest  with  which  it  is  re- 
garded is  of  course  doubly  enhanced 
by  the  recent  death  of  the  lamented 
statesman. 

Lucrezia  Borgia  (130),  the  'eye 
picture '  this  year,  is  worthy  of  Mr. 
Elmore's  beet  manner.  We  have  a 
vigorous  composition  united  to  a 
wondrous  chord  of  colour.  The 
subject  is  a  little  mysterious,  but — 

S>en  the  character  of  our  heroine — 
ere  is  little  doubt  but  some  dread 
plot  is  on  the  eve  of  its  accompli^- 
ment  She  stands,  richly  dressed 
in  a  crimson  yelvet  robe  with  large 
puffed  sleeves  gathered  up  over  a 
Dlue  silk  petticoat,  at  the  entrance 
of  a  chamber,  from  which  her  com- 
panion, the  sternest  lype  of  medi- 
aeval Italy,  pulls  back  a  green  silk 
damask  curtain  with  one  hand,  while 
he  clutches  a  dagger  in  the  other. 
Lucrezia  only  holds  the  aasawdn 
back  because  within  her  own  Mr 
fingers  there  lies  as  deadly  and 
more  safe  a  weapon.    Aa  we  look 


upon  her  handsome  foce,  maifcad 
with  the  pasfflons  of  a  wkked  life, 
we  know  that  poison  is  within  the 
glass,  and  what  she  wiehes  she  will 
effect  at  any  cost  Ungodly  pddc, 
lust,  hatred— all  may  urge  her  to 
the  crime,  but  that  it  wiU  be  done 
is  certain.  To  look  at  this  picture 
is  like  reeding  a  page  of  JEschylns. 
It  is  tragedy  of  the  highest  order. 

Under  the  title  of  the  King  cf 
Hearts  (146)  Mr.  Hunt  exhibits  the 
portrait  of  a  sturdy  little  gentieoiaa 
whose  years  perhaps  may  number 
eight,  playing  at  bowls  on  a  brigfat 
greensward,  dressed  Iq  the  coetiume 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  hand- 
some little  fellow,  with  his  aubnm 
hair  and  bright  blue  ^es,  is  swag- 
gering in  the  attitude  which  binff 
King  Hal  is  said  to  have  affected, 
and  the  chief  disadvantage  of  which 
was  that  it  made  t^e  worst  of  ill- 
shaped  l^gs.  Maybe  it  is  the 
youthful  scion  of  the  Tudor  House 
who  himself  stands  before  us  in  that 
gorgeous  costume.  The  brilliancy 
of  this  little  picture  kills  everythiog 
which  the  ^e  can  reach  beside  it 

Mr.  Horsley  introduces  us  to  the 
toilette  of  a  haughty  beauty  in  the 
last  century,  who  has  received  a 
score  of  billets  upon  St»  Volm^ 
tineas  Morning,  She  looks  izi- 
umphantly  at  herself  in  the  gbsSi 
while  a  fovourite  lapdog  on  her 
knees  tears  up  and  gnaws  the  son- 
net of  some  unhappy  suitor.  On 
the  dressing-table  lies  a  rich  robe 
of  crimson  velvet  trimmed  with 
swansdown.  In  the  backgroimd 
we  notice  some  old  waiting-woman 
opening  the  door  to  a  page  who  has 
just  arrived  with  some  more  're- 
jected addresses.'  It  is  a  most 
effective  picture  in  its  school. 

Mr.  Qoodall's  Opium  Bazaar  at 
Cairo  (x66)  realizes  all  that  the 
title  of  the  work  suggests.  The 
lazv  merchants  smolong  at  their 
stuls— the  slippered  blind  man  beg- 
ging alms  (uong  the  street^^e 
delicate  gray  shadows  which  &U 
athwart  the  marble— the  pictoresque 
accidents  of  pent-roof  and  awning- 
are  all  truly  and  wonderfully  cha- 
racteristic of  the  scene,  which  is 
steeped  in  the  intensest  Oriental 
languor. 

Mr.  a.  Sant  has  chosen  the  well- 
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known  lines  fiom  Gra^s  Elegy  (175) 
as  a  plea  for  the  study  of  a  yery 
noble  yew  tree  in  a  country  church- 
yard. Saving  the  presence  of  some 
ngly  railings  round  a  modem  tomb 
to  the  left,  the  picture  is  a  most 
pleasing  one.  The  dark  olive-green 
of  the  foliage,  relieved  against  a 
■deep  blue  sl^  behind,  show  quali- 
ties of  colour  which  the  landscape 
student  will  appreciate. 

The  Old  Engliak  Sang  (185),  by 
Mr.  Orchardson,  will  find  an  echo 
in  many  an  English  heart.  The 
richly-brocaded  dress  of  the  £Bdr 
musician,  her  quilted  blue  silk  pet- 
ticoat—but especially  the  honest, 
unaffected  way  in  which  she  thrums 
the  keys  of  that  old-&shioned  spin- 
net,  cany  ns  back  to  the  time  when 
domestic  warbling  was  something 
more  than  a  mere  accomplishment 

Mr.  Ward's  large  and  brilliant 
'pUstxae--~Hbgarth*8  Studio — must  be 
interesting  to  all  who  respect  a  man 
whom  most  regard  as  the  founder 
of  our  English  school  of  painting. 
It  is  the  portrait  of  Oaptain  Coram, 
their  generous  benefactor,  which  the 
Foundlings  are  gazing  at.  Hogarth, 
ever  ready  for  a  joke,  holds  back 
the  galkmt  captain,  and  hardly 
peeps  himself  from  behind  the 
easel  till  he  has  heard  the  chil- 
dren's criticism.  Is  that  pretty 
Mrs.  Hogarth,  Sir  James  Thorn- 
hill's  daughter,  who  ran  away  ten 
years  ago  with  her  papa's  young 
friend,  and  who  is  now  cutting  up 
cake  for  the  little  visitors?  One 
littie  fellow  evidently  takes  more 
interest  in  that  operation  than  in 
the  work  of  art  before  him;  bnt 
most  of  the  company  are  lost  in 
childish  adoiiration. 

If  MiEB  Blunden  had  not  already 
been  amply  vindicated  in  the 
'  Times,'  I  should  protest,  in  com- 
mon with  all  who  have  seen  the 
picture,  against  the  injustice  of 
hanging  her  Kynance  Cove,  Com-' 
vfctU  (aoi),  where  none  can  judge 
of  its  merits.  It  is  a  most  care- 
fully-finished study  of  sea  coast  and 
serpentine  rock,  reminding  one  of 
Naish  in  its  almost  geological  accu- 
racy of  detail  and  beauty  of  colour. 

Under  the  title  of  Trcu'n  vp  a 
Child,  &c.  (213),  Mr.  Faed  exhibits 
the  interior  of  an  English  cottage. 


in  which  we  see  a  little  rustic  girl 
sewing  on  a  button  to  her  father's 
shirt-sleeve,  under  the  direction  of 
the  mother,  who  pauses  from  her 
own  stitohing  to  look  on.  An  in- 
fant plays  with  a  workboz  on  the 
floor,  where  a  cock,  evidently  an 
inmate  of  the  place,  is  strutting  to 
and  fro.  The  scale  of  colour  and 
the  method  of  painting  appear  pre- 
cisely those  wmch  were  adopted  in 
the  artist's  celebrated  work  From 
Dawn  to  Sunset,  The  present  sub- 
ject, however,  is  much  more  cheer- 
ful, and  some  of  the  accessories  are 
painted  with  a  keener  conscionsness 
of  detail.  Mr.  Faed  finds  field  for 
his  talente  in  two  other  works  npon 
the  line,  viz..  An  Irish  Orange  Girl 
(273),  and  The  Silken  Gown  (379). 
In  the  latter  picture— also  of  rustic 
life— a  thrifty  goodwife  is  endea- 
Touring  to  beguile  her  daughter 
into  accepting  a  more  eligible  suitor 
for  her  hand  than  one  whom  adverse 
circumstances,  or  maybe  death,  has 
parted  from  her.  Through  the 
open  door  of  the  room  we  see  her 
father  in  close  converse  with  her 
second  lover,  and,  judging  from  the 
hospitable  glass  before  him,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  he  only  waits  for  lus 
sweetheart's  consent  to  make  him 
one  of  the  &mily.  To  the  artistic 
qualities  of  Wilkie  this  artist  adds  a 
pathos  of  his  own. 

As  each  succeeding  year  brings 
fresh  and  unceasing  proofs  of  Mr. 
Cooke's  skill  and  industry,  words 
&il  us  in  describing  tiie  patient 
zeal  with  which  he  masters  all  lus 
subjecte,  whether  of  landscape  or 
afloat.  His  Dutch  Trawlere  (230) 
riding  at  anchor  off  Scheyelmg 
afford  material  on  which  tiie  painter 
has  bestowed  his  fondest  care.  The 
bowsprit  of  the  larger  fishing-boai^ 
half  hidden  in  a  cloud  of  snow- 
white  spray — the  weatherbeaten 
canvas,  here  inflated  by  a  sudden 
breeze,  there  idly  flapping  to  and 
fro— the  bull^  stem  and  painted 
rudder,  the  fiedthful  sympathy  'twizt 
wave  and  cloud— all  these  are 
painted  with  a  seaman's  eye.  In- 
deed, we  much  mistake  if  the 
painter  would  not  be  quite  as  much 
at  home  on  board  that  vessel  as  any 
man  among  the  '  Van  Rook's'  crew. 
Far    different    in    character,    but 
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equally  well  treated,  is  Catalah 
Bay,  on  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  by 
the  same  hand.  The  photographic 
accuracy  with  which  the  interesting 
geologioal  phenomenon  connected 
with  this  spot  has  been  rendered  is 
beyond  aU  praise.  Mr.  €kx>ke  has 
long  been  Imown  as  a  man  of  sci- 
ence as  well  as  an  artist,  and  the 
members  of  the  Boyal  Academy 
must  haye  been  proud  to  hear  from 
the  lips  of  Sir  R.  Mnrchison  a  just 
tribute  paid  to  the  talents  of  this 
new  member  of  the  Boyal  Society. 

I  wish  that  I  had  time  to  look  in 
at  Mr.  Hook's  aailor'9  Wedding 
Forty  (2i9')»  and  pay  my  respects 
to  Fielding^  heroine  in  that  charm- 
ing portrait  by  Mr.  Sidley  of  Mim 
B^hia  Western,  in  her  pretty  sack 
and  hat  and  feathers.  It  would  be 
pleasant,  too,  and  profitable  to  read 
the  gentle  sermon  which  Mr.  H.  L. 
Boberts,  teking  for  his  toxt  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  parables,  has  preached 
to  us  in  painter's  language.  I  think 
it  is  the  third  compuiment  in  that 
gilded  frame  whica  will  be  looked 
upon  with  greatest  interest  It  is 
the  Seed  among  thorns  and  gaudy 
field  flowers — the  human  heart  per- 
plexed with  cares— beguiled  with 
too  attractive  pleasures  in  this  fm, 
wayward  world  of  ours,  on  which 
the  artist  has  bestowed  his  utmost 
care — for  which  we  feel  the  keenest 
sympathy. 

In  a  yeiy  clever  picture,  with 
that  strong  sense  of  humour  which 
characterizes  all  his  works,  Mr. 
Marks  has  recorded  his  belief  How 
Shakespeare  Studied  (261).  A  knot 
of  worthies  in  the  sixteenth  century 
stand  gossiping  about  a  street  in 
which  the  gabled  roo&  uid  mul- 
lioned  windows  indicate  the  age  of 
Good  Queen  Bess.  We  recognize 
half  a  dozen  gentlemen  whom  we 
have  seen  before  across  the  footlights. 
Shallow  and  sapient  Dogberry,  I 
think,  are  here;  and  perhaps  it  is 
Fetruchio  who  swaggers  whip  in 
hand.  There  is  old  Shylock  in  the 
middle  distance ;  and  here,  close  by 
us,  sitting  near  the '  Swan,'  at  Bank- 
side,  is  the  Swan  of  Avon,  Shake- 
speare himself,  dotting  down  notes 
for  future  '  copy.'  We  may  have  our 
suspicions  that  the  immortal  bard 
collected  his  material  in  a  less 


obtrusive  manner— was  not  the 
sober  philosopher  which  some  of  us 
suppose,  but  obtained  his  know- 
ledge of  human  weaknesses  l^ 
shfluring  them.  Oan't  we  imagine 
him  tippling  with  Bardolph — ^hoax- 
ing stout  Sir  John—chafSng  old 
Verges  into  indignation — doing  a 
little  biU  with  Shylock?  Depend 
on  it  he  joined  the  Hotspurs  of  his 
time  in  many  a  merry  freak— -flirted 
with^  Mistress  Page,  for  what  we 
know— shared  in  a  hundred  varioos 
pleasures— follies — ^vanities  of  the 
1^.  But,  as  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  represent  all  these  esca- 
pades, we  must  accept  Mr.  Marks's 
picture  as  lypical  rather  than  illus- 
trative, taking  care  to  give  him  credit 
for  the  skilfol  manner  in  which  he 
has  treated  a  most  engaging  subject 

The  next  work  of  importance  on 
the  list  is  The  Jive  of  St,  Agnes  (287), 
by  Millais — ^wonderful  in  ite  inter- 
pretation of  an  effect  which  could 
only  have  heea  painted  from  eye- 
memory.  The  greenish  hue  in 
which  Uie  moonlight  shows  itself 
may  at  first  appear  exaggerated, 
but  when  the  eye,  disengaged  from 
the  glare  of  adjacent  colour,  has 
rested  on  it  for  a  minute,  the  truth 
of  ite  intensity  is  fully  realized.  It 
is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  so 
much  of  the  canvas  should  be  occu- 
pied by  those  long,  dusky  folds  of 
bed-curtain;  but,  take  it  for  all  in 
all,  it  is  a  noble  picture. 

The  Wolfs  Den  (498),  by  the  same 
artist,  is  confessedly  a  fidling  off 
from  former  days.  When  we  com- 
pare the  painting  of  the  little  girl's 
arm  under  the  rug  with  simihir 
work  in  that  great  triumph  of  ar- 
tistic skill.  The  Order  of  Helease,  we 
feel  what  penalties  are  paid  some- 
times for  growing  fiunous. 

Mr.  Hook's  Leaving  at  Low  Water 
(335)  ^  equal,  in  point  of  colour,  to 
anytning  he  exhibite  this  year,  but 
he,  too,  seems  inclined  to  abandon 
the  accuracy  for  which  he  once  was 
noted.  The  shrimp-basket  in  the 
hand  of  the  princiFAl  figure  might 
surely  have  been  made  out  with 
greater  care.  Cannot  the  Scylla  of 
obtrusive  detail  be  shunned  without 
a  run  upon  the  Chaiybdis  of  too 
hasty  execution? 

On  the  £oad  from   Waierioo   t0 
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Paris  (345)1  ^J  Mr.  Stone,  tells  its 
own  story  in  the  sollen  air  of  '  Le 
Petit  Gaporal/  who  sits  moodily  by 
the  cottage  fire,  with  mud-bespat- 
tered boots,  and  in  that  famous 
uniform  of  bottle-green  which  we 
have  long  associated  with  'Bon/s' 
awfol  presence.  I  wonder  did  the 
yanquished  hero  sigh  over  the  Tanity 
of  human  ambition,  when  he  saw 
that  little  coloured  print  of  Napdleon 
le  Grand,  which  hongs  upon  the 
wall?  Of  what  a^ail  the  victories, 
the  glory  of  his  past  career?  Ma- 
rengo, Austerlitz,  La  Bothiere,  and 
Lutzen — ^won — but  Waterloo  ?  Ah, 
Little  Corporal,  your  turn  has  cojae 
at  last!  The  game  is  played  out, 
and  you  have  lost  the  stakes. 

After  glancing  at  Mr.  Whistler's 
dever  sketch  in  oil.  The  Last  of  Old 
Westminster  Bridge  (35a),  we  come 
to  two  other  episodes  in  iSrench  his- 
tory. The  first  is  Robespierre  re- 
ceiving  Letters  from  the  friends  of 
his  Victims,  threatening  him  with 
assassination  (353).  The  features  of 
the  wretched  Terrorist  are  pale  with 
covrardioe,  and  rendered  doubly 
ghastly  by  the  gaudy  tricolour  he 
wears.  He  sits  in  an  attic;  near 
the  window's  side  have  been  in- 
scribed the  treacherous  watchwords, 
'Libert^,  Egalit6,  Ibratemit6— now 
half  efbced.  A  drawing  of  the 
guillotine  hangs  ominously  before  his 
eyes.  He  knows  his  time  has  come. 
The  other  is  by  Mr.  Galderon,  and 
represents  The  British  Embassy  in 
Paris  on  the  day  of  the  Massacre 
if  St,  Bartholomew  (378).  Some 
English  refugees  are  here  assembled 
— saved,  indeed,  themselves  from 
those  atrocities  which  caused  the 
streets  to  run  with  blood — but 
agonized  l^  fears  for  friends  and 
relatives,  who  have  not  sought  the 
same  sanctuaiy.  The  women  cling 
to  each  other  in  all  the  bitterness  of 
mute  despair.  The  men  crowd  be- 
fore the  oriel  window,  clutching 
their  rapiers  as  they  look  into  the 
street,  and  vowing  vengeance  on  the 
fiends  below.  Walsingham  himself 
is  thunderstruck,  and  strides  the 
room  with  indignation.  Dramatically 
considered,  this  picture  is  equal  in 
interest  to  apy  in  the  Exhibition. 

If  Mr.  Leighton  would  be  content 
with  those  too  thankful  themes  of 


love  "and  beauty,  which  he  of  all 
men  in  his  day  can  treat  success- 
fully, without  encroaching  on  the 
field  of  sacred  art,  he  would  as- 
suredly increase  the  circle  of  his 
admirers.  Could  it  be  expected  that 
the  painter  who  conceived  the  lus- 
cious languor  of  The  Odalisque 
would  be  equally  aufait  with  such 
a  subject  as  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  f 
Differing  quite  as  widely  in  the 
range  of  subject  are  Leighton's 
principal  works  this  year.  I  suppose 
that  since  the  world  began  no  one 
has  ever  painted  peacocks  better 
than  those  gorgeous  birds  of  his 
upon  the  West  Boom  wall  (429), 
Ji^  for  the  young  lady  who  is  feeding 
them  (although  her  peach-Kx>loured 
silk  dross  does  not,  to  my  mind,  har- 
monize with  the  blue  sky^behind  her), 
she  is,  in  herself,  as  near  an  angel  as 
any  charmer,  short  of  wings,  can 
be.  It  is  a  remarkable  &ct  that,  in 
giving  a  titie  to  this  picture,  Mr. 
Leighton  has  exactly  reversed  the 
principle  adopted  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. Then  the  subjects  of  every- 
day life  were  dignified  by  allegorical 
or  romantic  names;  and  Charity, 
which  hopeth  all  things,  sat  to  Sir 
Joshua  wrapped  in  a  blanket  or  a 
flannel  dressing-gown.  Mr.  Leigh- 
ton, on  the  other  hand,  paints  us  a 
Hebe  or  a  Flora  in  pink  silk,  scatter- 
ing ambrosia  before  the  feathered 
pets  of  Juno,  and  simply  calls  it  a 
Oirl feeding  Peacocks. 

The  GiH  with  a  Basket  of  Fruit 
(406)  is  equally  ethereal  in  character, 
with  colour  tender  to  the  last  de- 
gree. The  play  of  b'ght  (which 
comes  from  behind  the  figure)  about 
her  auburn  hair  is  exquisitely  ren- 
dered —  the  modelling  of  the  neck 
and  shoulders  perfect ;  yet  in  none 
of  these  works  is  there  any  attempt 
at  direct  imitation  of  nature.  It  ia 
all  idealized.  Leighton  is  as  essen- 
tially a  Purist  in  style  as  Millais  is 
or  was  a  Naturalist.  In  his  largest 
picture,  Jezebel  and  Ahab  met  by 
Elijah  in  Naboih's  Vineyard  (382),  his 
knowledge  of  form  and  ix)wer8  of 
drawing  are  exhibited  in  a  high  de- 
gree, but  in  so  classical  a  manner 
that  the  simple  Bible  story  seems 
translated  into  Greek  iambics. 

Of  Mr.  Prinsep's  two  paintings, 
Barbagvanni   (391)  and  Whispering 
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Tongues  can  Poison  Truth  (423),  the 
latter,  on  account  of  its  subject,  size, 
and  deservedly  good  place,  is  the 
one  which  has  attracted  most  atten- 
tion. As  &r  as  we  can  judge  from 
costume,  the  scene  appears  drawn 
fiom  Italian  life  in  the  i6th  century. 
A  gallant  is  passing  his  mistress  on 
an  ample  staircase,  on  the  landing 
of  which  a  group  of  guests  seem  to 
be  amusing  themselves  with  scan- 
dalous remarks  about  the  pair.  The 
lady's  face  ia  half  averted  from  her 
lover,  and  strongly  marked  with 
pent-up  passion.  Her  rich  robe  of 
olaret-coioured  moire  antique,  ga- 
thered at  the  waist  under  a  boddice 
of  brown  velvet  with  yellow  satin 
sleeves,  the  black  velvet  doak  of 
her  lover  lined  with  orange  silk,  the 
deep-blue  figured  robe  of  one  of  the 
bystanders— all  combine  to  produce 
an  effect  of  colour  which  is  sugges- 
tive of  the  best  i^e  of  Venetian  art 
Should  this  rapidly-rising  artist  in 
his  future  work  strive  at  a  little 
more  refinement  in  treating  texture, 
he  will  only  add  to  the  many  ex- 
cellent artistic  qualities  which  he 
already  possesses. 

Mrs.  Ward  has  chosen  for  illus- 
tration a  touching  incident  in  the 
life  of  Mary  Stuart  (386),  viz.,  the 
moment  when  she  consigned  to  the 
Earl  of  Mar,  at  Stirling  Castle,  her 
in&nt  child,  whom  she  was  destined 
never  to  see  again.  There  is  a  sweet 
sadness  in  the  expression  of  the  ill- 
fated  queen,  wmch  is  told  with 
earnest  feeling.  Mrs.  Ward  has 
shown  herself  an  apt  pupil  of  her 
master,  and  all  the  miae  en  schie, 
from  the  royal  pap-boat  to  the  silk 
and  gold  thread  coverlid  which,  lies 
on  the  cradle  of  poor  baby  James^ 
has  been  most  carefully  made  out. 

A  TraveUing  Tinker  (425),  by  Mr. 
Burr,  and  Pun  in  Boots  (435),  by 
Mr.  H.  Phillips,  are  both  genre  paint- 
ings of  some  merit.  The  knowing 
look  with  which  the  tinker  eyes  the 
leaky  kettle  which  the  ^good wife  has 
just  given  him  to  mend,  while  the 
rustic  children  group  roimd  to  see 
the  operation,  is  humorous  without 
being  grotesque.  Puss  in  Boots  is 
in  private  life  a  pretty  little  boy, 
who  personates  that  character  at 
one  of  the  provincial  theatres,  and 
8o_8mall  that  he  is  still  carried  'on' 


and  'off'  in  his  motiier^s  anns. 
While  in  that  position  his  fiither,  or 
maybe,  elder  brother,  lifts  the  huge 
pasteboard  feline  mask  from  off  his 
head  to  kiss  him. 

Mr.  Leader's  Wdsh  Churchyard 
(440)  is  one  of  the  finest  landscapes 
— peorhaps,  after  MacOallum's,  the 
finest  on  the  walls.  The  great  fidelity 
witii  which  the  character  of  branch 
and  leaf  in  those  old  yew  trees  has 
been  rendered,  the  quality  of  colour 
in  the  grass,  and  on  the  gray  fiat 
tombstones,  jewelled  here  and  there 
by  Naturo's  hand;  the  loveliness  of 
that  fair  purple  shadow  which 
almost  seems  to  creep  along  the  hill- 
side— all  bear  tmthM  evidence  of 
long  and  patient  study  and  refined 
taste.  Mr.  MacCSallum's  works  aro 
too  well  known  to  need  niuch  com- 
ment When  he  sits  down  before 
the  Oaks  of  Oranboume  Glmse  (422), 
or  paints  2he  Harvest  by  the  Wood 
(636),  we  feel  that,  if  imitation  of 
nature  be  the  end  of  landscape  art 
(and  most  assuredly  it  should  be), 
Mr.  MacGaJlum  will  carry  that 
imitation  as  fiEur  as  it  ever  has  been 
or  could  be  carried. 

Mr.  Barwell's  BeconeUiation  (441) 
would  tell  its  own  story  without  the 
explanatory  lines  in  the  catalogue. 
There  are  two  pictures  in  this  year's 
Exhibition,  under  the  name  of 
Woman's  Mission,  and  surely  the 
sweet  benevolent  expression  of  that 
Mr  mediator  leads  us  to  think  that 
she  has  found  her  own. 

Mr.  Hicks'  picture  of  that  title 
(464)  is  divided  into  three  compart- 
ments, apparently  to  show  us  sepa- 
rately the  pleasing  duties  of  maternal, 
conjugal,  and  fiJial  love.  In  the 
first  a  young  mother  is  seen  leading 
her  child  along  the  patl^  in  a  thickly 
wooded  copse,  putting  the  brambles 
tenderly  aside  as  she  bends  over  ber 
little  one.  In  the  second,  the  wife 
is  consoling  her  husband,  who  has 
just  received  intelh'gence  of  the  death 
of  some  dear  relative.  In  the  third, 
old  age  and  sickness  are  seen  com- 
forted and  made  less  wearisome  by 
the  kind  attention  of  a  daughter  s 
hand.  All  the  subjects  are  treated 
with  a  certain  order  of  cleverness 
and  skilful  painting;  but  of  the 
three,  the  first,  I  think,  is  mo8t  agree- 
able in  sentiment  and  execution. 
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John  Gilbert's  Army  on  the  March 
(480)  looks  like  an  old  master,  in 
its  broad  and  powerful  drawing  and 
low  tone  of  colour.  The  constant 
practice  which  this  artist  has  had  in 
drawing  for  the  wood  gives  him 
great  facihiy  in  form-invention. 

Mr.  Goodall's  Falm  Offering  re- 
presents an  incident  borrowed  &om 
a  custom  in  modern  Egyptian  life. 
The  widow  of  a  Sheykh  carries  her 
infimt  child  to  the  grave  of  its  fitther, 
holding  in  her  hand  the  pahn  branch 
which,  according  to  ancient  tradition, 
4she  will  hieak  and  leave  there.  The 
dosky  mourning  robe  and  hood,  from 
•either  side  of  which  a  purple  veil 
&l]s  down,  gives  value  to  the  rich 
olive  complexion  of  her  features,  and 
there  is  a  touching  contrast  between 
the  unconscious  playfulness  of  the 
pretty  child  she  bears  upon  her 
shoulders,  and  the  calm  but  earnest 
grief  which  fiUs  her  eyes  with  tears. 

Mr.  Hughes,  faithful  to  the  scheme 
of  colour  which  once  distinguished 
the  so-called  pro-Raphaelite  school, 
has  painted  a  good  picture  from  an 
old  subject  A  sailor  boy,  who  (if 
we  rightly  interpret  the  introduction 
of  the  ewe  bleating  for  a  lamb  be- 
hind the  tombstone  in  the  distance) 
may  have  run  away  from  home, 
returns  to  find  his  mother  dead,  and 
has  been  led  by  his  sister  to  the 
•country  churchyard  where  she  is 
buried.  In  the  first  impulse  of 
omotion  he  has  thrown  hunself  on 
the  ground  close  by  her  grave,  half 
burying  his  fiice  in  the  grass. 

Bating  a  certain  crudeness  of  the 
•distant  ivy,  which  is  fiur  too  metallic 
in  its  colour*  Home  from  Sea  (5  30)  is 
well  painted,  and  it  has  much  moro 
:g6nume  pathos  in  it  than  the  same 
juiast's  work  last  year. 

Shaftesbury;  or,  Lost  and  Found, 
is  an  ingenious  little  picturo  by  Mr. 
Macdufif.  A  member  of  the  shoe- 
black brigade  ia  ix)inting  out  his 
noble  patron's  portrait  in  a  print- 
shop,  filled  with  engravings  all  typi- 
fying  rescue  of  some  sort — spiritual 
or  in  the  flesh.  We  see  Millais' 
Order  of  Release  and  Dobson^s  Dorcas, 
-&  well-known  religious  work  by  East- 
lake,  and  LandfliBer's  Saved.  The 
only  object  which  does  not  point  a 
a  moral,  or,  I  had  nearly  said,  adorn 
« tail,  is  the  sleek  cat  nestied  on  the 


name-plate  which  forms  the  window- 
siU. 

Granting  the  merits  of  Mr.  Bo- 
stock's  work  (549),  one  cannot  help 
thinking  that,  for  so  large  a  picturo, 
the  artist  might  have  chosen  a  moro 
romantic  incident  in  Sir  Isaac  Neuh- 
ton^s  Courtship  than  the  very  culpa- 
ble forgetfulness  which  induced  the 
author  of  the  '  Prindpia'  to  use  his 
sweetheart's  finger  as  a  baccy- 
stopper.  There  are  many  ladies 
who  attend  scientific  lectures  at  the 
Institution  in  Albemarle  Street,  but 
who  can  &lj  what  efifect  this  may 
have  in  their  respect  for  natural  phi- 
losophy ? 

Ih^ue  to  Death  are  the  brief  but 
earnest  words  in  which  Mr.  Charles 
Gtoldie  gives  a  name  to  his  carefdlly- 
painied  little  picture.  It  illustrates 
a  touching  episode  in  the  civil  war 
of  1648,  when,  in  the  words  of  Lin- 
gard,  '  on  the  capitulation  of  Col- 
chester, Sir  George  Lisle  and  Sir 
Charles  Lucas  were  selected  for  exe- 
cution, Lucas,  tearing  open  his 
doublet,  exclaimed,  "Fue,  rebels!" 
and  insh&ntly  fell.  Lisle  ran  to  him, 
kissed  his  dead  body,  and  turning  to 
the  soldiers,  desired  tiiem  to  advance 
nearer.'  We  can  scarcely  ima^e  a 
more  heroic  point  for  illustration  in 
the  war.  There  is  much  in  Mr. 
Goldie's  reading  of  it  which  reminds 
one  of  Wallis,  and  it  is  a  great  ad- 
vance on  previous  work. 

The  Betrothal  of  Isaac  and  Be- 
hecca,  by  Mr.  S.  Solomon,  is  pamted 
with  all  the  earnestness  and  chastity 
of  colour  for  which  he  is  remarkable. 
We  can  hardly  conceive  him  out  of 
the  range  of  Jewish  subjects,  and 
certainly  no  one  of  the  modem  Eng- 
lish school  has  treated  them  so  ably. 

Mr.  Martineau's  Last  Chapter 
(568)  is  a  great  success  in  its  accu- 
rate pourtrayal  of  fire-light,  which, 
falling  on  the  rich  brown  siU:  dress 
of  a  lady  (who  kneels  by  the  fender 
that  she  may  read  the  conclusion  of 
some  popular  novel),  illumines  it 
into  bnllmnt  orange. 

A  Sick  Can  (589),  by  Mr.  Law- 
less, is  fresh  testimony  of  the  skill 
which  this  artist  has  hitherto  chiefly 
exhibited  in  another  form.  The 
landscape  and  the  architecture  of 
the  background  seem  to  indicate 
a  scene  in  Holland.    A  priest  has 
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been  summoned  to  administer  the 
sacrament  of  extreme  unction,  and 
is  rowed  to  the  scene  of  his  duty  in 
company  with  two  acolytes  and  the 
weeping  messenger  who  has  come 
to  fetch  him.  This  is  an  original 
subject  earnestly  and  cleverly  treated. 
If  it  has  any  defects,  they  lie  on  the 
side  of  inexperience— certainly  do 
not  result  from  want  of  taste  or 
judgment. 

La  BdU  Tsdnde  (606)  and  Vivien 
(707)  are  two  noble  studies  of  heads 
by  Mr.  Sandys,  exquisitely  drawn 
and  glowing  with  lorely  colour. 

Mr.  Stanhope  deserves  great  credit 
for  a  bold  ana  original  conception  of 
Jtdiet  and  the  Nurse  (624).  The 
head  of  the  latter  is  particularly  fine, 
and  reminds  one  of  Leys  in  senti* 
ment  and  drawing. 

Mr.  Orchardson,  in  addition  to  the 
small  picture  which  has  been  already 
noticed,  sends  a  group  of  portroils 
remarkable  for  their  broad  and 
masterly  painting  and  for  the 
thoroughly  unconventional  manage- 
ment of  background.  Happily,  those 
time-honoured  absurdities — ^e  tra- 
ditional column  and  red  curtain, 
once  thought  indispensable  to  the 
integrity  of  portraite— are  &st  dis- 
appearing firom  our  modem  canvas. 
Pamters  aro  beginning  to  feel  that 


there  is  nothing  undignified  in  re- 
presenting their  sitters  alongside  of 
objects  associated  with  their  every- 
day lifa  Is  there  a  more  charming 
likeness  in  the-  rooms  than  that  of 
the  pretiy  little  girl  (Waa  M.  Opie) 
(679)  who  stands  beside  her  bed  in 
young  Bichmond'sx)ortiait?  Here  we 
have  exquisite  arrangement  of  colour 
xmited  to  probabilities  of  scene,  the 
most  natural,  the  simplest  tiiatcan 
be  imagined.  In  this  year's  Exhibi- 
tion we  may  see  fresh  and  abundant 
evidence  of  that  healthy  phase  of  art 
which  had  its  origin  some  fifteen 
years  ago.  In  glancing  through  the 
catalogue,  a  host  of  names  suggest 
themselves  and  countless  works  aro 
called  td  mind,  which,  in  the  limit 
of  these  pages,  have  becm  omitted. 
But  let  us  hope  that  each  and  all  of 
them,  either  in  the  testimony  of  out- 
spoken praise,  or  firom  the  verdict  of 
the  daily  press,  have  elsewhere  had 
their  due.  As  long  as  Art  exists  in 
any  form,  so  long  will  Taste  differ  in 
its  judgment.  All  that  the  critio 
can  do  is  btft  to  write  or  speak 
according  to  the  bght  which  is  in 
him»  and  that  with  all  diffidence. 

In  such  a  spirit,  these  remarks  are 
offered  to  'London  Society '  in  Tra* 
fiEdgar  Square. 

C.L.  E. 


WHAT  HAS  VEXED  THE  LADY  CLABE? 

(Illustrated  bt  Marshall  Glaxton.) 

117  HAT  has  vexed  the  Lady  Clare, 
f  ?      That  she  stands  at  the  window  with  troubled  air  ? 
Oh !  a  banker's  daughter,  rolling  in  wealth. 
Has  taken  her  lover  away  by  st^lth ; 
And  'twas  only  last  night  she  learnt  he  was  false. 
For  he  pressed  her  rival's  hand  in  the  waltz. 
And  whispered  soft  speeches  into  her  ear, — 
He  scarce  seemed  consdoas  that  Clare  was  near. 
Oh  I  the  banker's  daughter,  she  has,  I  ween. 
Full  twenty  suitors  to  choose  between. 
Daily  and  hourly  besieged  with  offers. 
Not  for  herself,  but  the  gold  in  her  coffers ; — 
Why  should  she  steal  from  the  Lady  Clare 
That  gallant  young  Guardsman  and  debonnaire  t 

'Tis  cruel  to  lose  your  heart,  I  ween. 
For  the  ace  or  knave,  for  the  king  or  queen! — 
Ah !  dainty  lady,  'tis  hard— 'tis  hard, 
When  your  love  is  staked  upon  die  and  card ; 
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For  the  dice  will  not  fall  as  the  wish  is  set. 

And  l^ck  turns  badly  at  lansquenet: — 

And  a  gallant  young  Guardsman,  say  what  you  may, 

Who  has  run  into  debt,  must  contrive  to  pay: 

And  a  banker's  heiress  with  gold  to  spare 

Is  a  dangerous  rival  for  Lady  Clare! 

'Tis  this  that  vexes  the  Lady  Glare, 

And  throws  a  cloud  o'er  her  forehead  fair ; — 

'Tis  this  that  is  turning  her  breath  to  sighs. 

And  brings  the  tear-drops  into  her  eyes ; 

That  sets  that  foot  of  hers  tapping  the  Brussels 

Till  her  pearl-gray  poplin  angrily  rustles; 

That  lends  to  her  lip  that  scornful  turn. 

And  makes  her  glances  so  fiercely  bum. 

'Tis  a  mixture  of  jealousy,  grief,  and  despair. 

That  is  vexing  so  deeply  the  Lady  Glare ! 

What  shall  she  plan,  and  what  can  she  do 

To  make  the  banker's  rich  daughter  rue. 

That  ever,  in  pride  of  her  wealth,  she  should  dare. 

To  cross  the  path  of  the  Lady  Glare? 

Oh!  Lady  Glare,  she  can  boldly  ride 

Jn  the  Bow,  on  the  downs,  by  the  cover-side. 

She  can  put  her  horse  at  an  ugly  hedge. 

Or  over  a  ditch  with  a  fringe  of  sedge ; 

But  the  timorous  child  of  the  wealthy  cit 

Gannot  manage  her  ambling  nag  a  bit ; — 

And,  while  Glare  is  all  grace  on  her  pranoer's  back. 

Poor  Miss  Poundsterling  looks  just  like  a  sack. 

I  ween  she  has  got  the  advantage  there 

Over  Miss  Poundsterling,  has  Lady  Glare! 

So  they'll  bring  round  White  Bosebud,  by-and-by. 

With  the  velvet  muzzle  and  big  brown  eye  ;— 

He  will  stoop  his  neck  to  his  lady's  hand. 

And  list  the  pet-names  he  can  understand. 

Then  out  in  the  Bow,  as  she  flashes  by. 

Her  Guardsman  shall  gaze  with  admiring  eye — 

Shall  follow  her  &r— till  he  all  forgets 

About  hazard,  lansquenet,  duns  and  debts, — 

Till  he  thinks  there's  not  one  in  the  world  to  compare, 

Por  beauty  and  grace,  with  the  Lady  Glare  1 

She  is  bent  upon  conquest,  the  Lady  Glare, — 
She  hides  all  traces  of  grief  and  care. 
Her  ^e  is  brilliant,  her  smile  is  sweet: 
She  will  bring  the  truant  back  to  her  feet  I 
Oh  I  a  pretty  i>icture  is  Lady  Glare, 
As  she  stands  in  her  flowing  habit  there. 
In  her  tiny  hat,  with  the  purple  plume ; — 
Her  lips  all  cherry,  her  cheeks  all  bloom. 
With  her  eyes  of  azure,  aad  locks  of  gold, 
O'er  her  shoulders  in  sunny  ripples  rolled. 
Oh !  against  that  smile,  and  agamst  that  glancey 
But  meagre  is  Miss  Poundsterling's  chance. 
For  I  think  she  is  fitted  the  willow  to  wear 
Who  ventures  to  rival  the  Lady  Glare! 
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THE  summer  has  come  with  the 
flowers  that  it  hears  for  its 
ammal  crest;  there  is  scarcely  a 
house,  perhaps,  in  which  they  are 
not  prominent.  For  now  are  the 
ball-rooms  flower-hung,  and  mirrors 
are  framed  in  flowers,  foimtains  play 
in  their  midst,  and  brilliant  thickets 
gati^er  round  doorways  and  on  stair- 
cases, and  in  niches  where  statues 
are  gleaming.  The  light  of  a  thou- 
sand tapers  shines  on  the  waxen 
blossoms,  the  beautiful  leaves  out- 
spread themselves  full  of  their  breezy 
tales,  catching  us  up  and  away  to 
the  heart  of  some  ferny  dell,  where, 
amidst  the  green  waving  leaves  and 
the  shadows  that  chequer  the  turf, 
the  pale  bright  anemones  glitter 
and  reflect  the  clear  stars  of  the  sky. 

The  apple-blossoms  lie  thick,  and 
the  snow  of  the  blackthorn  has 
fallen.  The  faint  breath  of  wild 
roses  steals  on  us,  and  forget-me- 
nots  wave  on  the  banks.  The  water 
stands  still  to  gaze  on  them,  and  in 
its  deep  heart  they  are  shrined,  fring- 
ing the  deep,  stUl  bays,  where  the 
lilies  rock  all  day  whitely,  bending 
their  graceful  heads  down  to  sleep 
in  their  watery  bed,  rising  up  wet 
with  the  morning  to  spread  out 
their  fresh  leaves  to  the  sun.  The 
ferns  are  all  ^een  and  young,  and 
the  new-burstmg  leaves  are  red  and 
purple  upon  the  trees,  silvery-grey 
the  nazels  and  palest  pink  the  rose ; 
the  fragrant  honeysuckle  already  is 
red  in  its  &r-tossed  clusters.  The 
oak-leaves  are  yet  scarce  appearing; 
the  spikes  of  the  meadow-grass  wav- 
ing; the  white  lilies  gathering  closely 
with  wood-sorrel  flowers  beside.  The 
birds  are  all  on  the  wing,  and  their 
morning  songs  ring  through  our 
woods;  in  evening  hours  the  throstle 
is  heard  with  the  nightingale  sing- 
ing, and  the  ring  dove  is  softly  coo- 
ing while  the  mother-bird  nestles 
near. 

The  time  is  now  so  lovely,  when 
the  buds  on  the  trees  are  all  thicken- 
ing; the  elms  are  all  a  tracery  of 
leaves  that  low  down  are  still  green- 


ing; the  limes  are  already  haunted 
by  the  bees  that  are  seeking  flowers ; 
the  fruit-trees  upon  the  walls  have 
let  pass  their  gray-pink  show,  but 
the  exquisito  lilacs  and  may>bougha 
still  fling  their  light  clusters  abroad ; 
straight,  beautiM  spires  grow  up- 
wards all  radiant  upon  the  chestnut- 
trees;  the  larches  wave  and  grow 
green,  and  scatter  their  sweet  scents 
round  them,  while  the  crimson  tufls 
creep  to  the  branches  and  wait  tiU 
the  green  cones  form  themselves. 

How  beautiful  June  is  always, 
when  the  dew  lies  in  sheets  of  silver, 
and  the  clover  is  red  on  the  lea; 
when  the  hills  are  sJl  golden  with 
gorse,  and  the  air  is  all  filled  with 
its  scent  The  whole  life  of  the 
earth  seems  so  joyful.  As  Goethe's 
mother  said,  that '  she  and  her  Wolf- 
gang both  were  young  togeUier,'  so 
the  earth-mother  brides  newly  into 
youth  with  her  child,  the  spring. 
The  birds  and  the  lambs  are  so  joy- 
ous, and  round  us  we  hear  their 
voices.  Every  bird  on  its  spray  is 
shaking  down  showers  of  dew,  that 
fall  all  bright  and  sparkling  like 
diamonds  in  the  sun.  See  sdl  the 
jewelled  insects,  the  myriad  shining 
wings.  At  night  the  banks  are  all 
glittering  as  though  thousands  of 
stars  had  dropi)ed  down  to  them; 
little  bright  twinkling  lamps  that 
set  the  gazer  wondering  if  they  are 
types  of  creatures  when  the  son  of 
their  day  has  set,  and  when  their 
night  has  come  down — tiiat  night 
which  is  the  soul's  day. 

We  must  not  talk  now  of  banks 
on  which  great  blue  flowers  spread 
themselves;  the  feattory,  delicate 
meadow-sweet  must  scatter  its  al- 
mond scent  rouild  it ;  only  tiie  insect 
life  may  live  in  itefiury  plumes.  The 
cowslip  fields  may  spread  golden, 
and  balls  rich  and  rare  may  be  flung, 
while  shoute  of  gay  laughter  break 
on  us  from  happy  beech-wood  re- 
vellers. Downy  blow-balls  are  float- 
ing in  flakes  of  white  wool  in  Uie 
air;  the  spiders  have  spun  their 
light  webs,  made  fast  to  the  flocus  of 
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the  sky.  Where  have  the  fountains 
led  US,  and  the  flowers  that  jewel 
our  rooms?  Surely  these  are  the 
scenes  to  which  names  of  flowers 
lead  ns!  In  London  and  Paris 
drawing-rooms  we  seem  to  have 
learnt  from  the  woods,  so  graceful 
and  so  cool  are  the  green  waving 
forms  that  meet  ns  there.  One 
hardly  knows  how  to  record  aU  the 
pzetty  arrangements  one  hears  of, 
but  the  hinte  this  month  for  f&tes, 
for  rooms,  staircases,  and  conserva- 
tories, and  those  next  month  for 
dinner-tables,  will  clear  off  many  old 
scores. 

I  shall  be  minute  enough  because 
these  must  be  working  models. 

The  first  thing  described  shall  be 
the  Parisian  'Glaces  sentines,'  and 
this  plan  may  be  modified  to  suit  a 
mere  table  any  day.  It  resembles 
in  some  degree  the  fireplace  group 
described  in  last  month  s  magazine. 
But  it  ia  but  a  family  likeness,  the 
character  is  quite  different. 

In  giving  parties,  it  often  becomes 
an  important  object  to  stop  up  a 
thoroughfieure  somewhere.  Door- 
ways are  proverbially  '  straits,'  and 
onr  French  friends  have  a  great 
knack  of  gaining  their  social  ends. 
Light,  too,  is  such  an  element  of 
success  in  every  f&te,  and  thus  their 
long,  wide  mirrors  are  glancing  in  all 
directions.  'Des  glaces  sentines' 
are  thus  arranged.  TaU  panels  filled 
with  mirrors  are  placed  in  the  would- 
be  doorway.  At  the  base  is  a  wide 
marble  slab,  supported  much  as  a 
console ;  plants  are  grouped  at  the 
sides,  and  beautiful  creepers  twine 
np  it  Sometimes,  in  Bussia  espe- 
cially, stoves  are  placed  underneath 
them,  at  other  times  the  panels  are 
filled  with  plain  plate-glass. 

The  great  point  here,  however,  is 
the  arrangement  of  plants  on  the 
slab.  The  rarest  and  loveliest  flow- 
ers obtain  this  conspicuous  place. 
Boses,  all  loaded  with  bloom,  stand 
side  by  side  with  the  lilies ;  exquisite 
white  azaAeaa  are  spreading  out 
snowy  wings,  rosy  geraniums  scatter 
their  rich  aromatic  perfume,  gar- 
denias and  myrtles  are  full  of  scent 
and  beauty ;  the  pretty  little  deut- 
zia,  and  the  lovely  and  sought-for 
violets ;  the  painted  leaves  of  bego- 
niasi  the  scented  sinkes  of  genista. 


white  lilacs,  above  all  things  sought 
by  Parisian  ladies,  little  palms  and 
gay  climbers,  and  exquisite  ferns 
and  grasses.  AU  the  flowers  are 
blended  with  truly  artistic  touches, 
and  under  the  torrent  of  light  with 
which  French  drawing-rooms  sparkle 
—  under  that  one  advantage  that 
English  rooms  often  want  —  the 
flowers  are,  indeed,  a  perfectly  ra- 
diant pictura  Dull  colours,  mauves 
and  purples,  dead-yellows,  heavy 
blues,  all  these  are  fled  from  quite. 
The  rosiest  red,  the  pearliest  white, 
the  blue  on  which  white  stars  glitter, 
the  scarlet  and  the  orange  that  glow 
in  the  evening  light,  these  are  the 
hues  sought  out  by  the  people  who 
all  are  artists.  When  they  require  a 
foil  —  repose  —  they  depend  on  the 
green  of  nature.  They  don't  throw  in 
heavy  claret  colour  to  relieve  the 
tint  of  a  rose  I  The  most  aerial 
lightness,  the  most  fairy-like  grace 
and  freshness,  as  if  the  flowers  had 
lately  dropped  from  the  clouds  un- 
touched, is  of  all  things  conspicuous 
in  all  good  French  'warkrwomanship. 
They  mind  so  the  set  of  their  flowers. 
This  lovely  rose  bends  aside — ^its 
own  form  has  marked  its  place.  It 
stands  as  a  side-finish,  giving  curve 
and  sweep  to  the  group. 

That  is  the  real  thing.  We  English 
folks  do  forget  so  to  think  how  the 
things  would  grow !  We  really  don't 
often  find  gsurdens  where  ail  the 
flowers  grow  upright,  and  there  are 
some  most  barbarous  sticks  that 
keep  plants  '  in  shape '  in  our  stands. 
Let  us  think  tliat  a  group  should 
'  fall  well,'  as  a  dress  does  in  flowing 
folds,  the  silks  even  '  cut  the  same 
way,'  that  all  the  lights  may  flow 
downwards.  That  is  a  French  re- 
finement, quite  of  a  piece  with  the 
flowers.  The  whole  thing  has  an 
air  of  ease,  the  intranslatable  '  je  ne 
sais  quoi.'  The  flowers  for  such  a 
purpose  are  various,  are  all  beautiful. 

Amongst  the  most  dUtinyue  are 
the  tea-roses  and  the  arums.  They 
are  so  tall  and  graceful,  and  carry 
their  height  so  well. 

A  very  tall  plant,  often  such  as 
would  suit  to  use  in  such  a  group 
as  this,  is  either  immensely  bushy, 
and  thick  and  heavy,  or  lanky,  per- 
haps growing  ever  so  high  with 
bare   stem   and  gooseberry  head! 
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We  BarpasB  the  Fienoh  Yery  fiir  m« 
deed  in  our  'raw  material'  The 
plants  that  come  over  from  France 
look  very  nngraoefal  by  ours.  But 
as  graoefal  shape  is  essential  for  the 
itery  few  tall  things  we  want  here,  I 
am  anxious  to  recommend  strongly 
that  the  tall  plants  be  first  seemed. 
Any  low-growing  things  may  easily 
be  replaced ;  the  tall  ones,  of  perfect 
grsMoe,  are  here  our  greatest  want 
This  is  why  I  think  arums  should 
always  be  kept  in  blossom ;  they 
are  so  invaluable  for  giving  elegant 
height  They  do  not  Uock  up  a 
place,  for  they  simply  spread  out 
charmingly,  giving  the  loveliest 
curve  and  a  sort  of  fiame-like  finish. 
To  arrange  the  plants  on  the  slab 
a  double  row  is  required,  the  taller 
at  the  back,  in  an  uneven  number, 
Ihe  lower  ones  in  front  between  each 
pair  of  flower-pots. 

13        5        7        9" 
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Boses,  arums,  lilies,  the  beautiful 
tree-ferns,  marantas,  and  sometimes 
azaleas,  would  form  a  most  beautiful 
background;  the  tallest  in  the 
cenize,  the  most  sweeping  away  at 
each  end.  Amongst  the  front  row, 
too,  long  drooping  streamers  are  ex- 
quisite ;  and  though  it  is  so  common, 
few  things  here  exceed  the  white- 
blossomed  ivy -geranium.  Scarlet 
achimenes  is  dazzling  as  a  contrast, 
and  there  is  a  red  geranium  resem- 
bling much  the  white  sort  <  Kor 
should  we  ever  Ml  to  have  great 
pans  of  lilies,  snowy,  with  many 
blossoms,  as  they  are  seen  at  South 
Kensington.  Dark,  leathery,  ever- 
green leaves  look  best  for  hanging 
down ;  for  twining  up  roxmd  frame- 
work the  lighter  the  leaves  the  better. 
Nothing  thus  ever  equals  the  vine 
and  the  passion-flower,  unless  it  be 
our  own  hop-plants,  and  to  see  them 
in  beauty  we  must  wander  through 
hedge-rowed  hop-gardens. 

Here  is  another  new  plan  for  end- 
ing a  suite  of  rooms  with  its  own 
most  brilliant  counterpart  One  of 
the  immense  pier-glasses  that  are 
so  much  used  abroad  was  placed 
lately  so  as  to  occupy  the  end  of  a 
large  drawing-rocHn.  At  each  side 
of  this  pier-glass  were  tall  thickets 
ixf  Bhrubs  and  flowers,  filling  up  the 


interstices  between  it  and  the  waDs. 
These  Huckets  of  shrubs  came  down 
in  the  segment  of  a  circle  at  the 
base,  so  that  the  effect  was  perfeot, 
of  another  room,  separated  only  by  a 
mass  of  most  lovely  flowers. 

This  arrangement  was  thought 
most  successful  lately  at  a  Paris 
ball,  and,  as  I  said  before,  in  London 
we  have  fax  better  flowers.  Eancy, 
indeed,  in  such  a  place  those  abso- 
lute trtes  of  azaleas,  such  as  the 
white  Iveryana,  with  their  branches 
bent  down  wiUi  their  flowers;  be- 
hind these,  great  tree-ferns  might 
tower — ^the  b^utifal  Dicksonia,  some 
flfteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  w^  its 
wide  crown  of  fronds.  TheQ^thea, 
too,  with  its  pale,  sQveiy- green; 
then  the  graceful  Bhopala^  with  its 
long  and  divided  leaves;  and  the 
singular*  Dracaena  indivisa^  ten  feet 
to  fifteen  in  height  Great  plants  of 
Ficus  elastica  have  here  a  good  effect 
Climbers,  such  as  Cissns  antarcticuSy 
are  never  out  of  place ;  tall  azaleas, 
standard  roses,  great  myrtle-trees, 
orange-trees,  flowered  and  fruited; 
lilac  bushes  and  sweetbriars,all  may 
amalgamate  here.  In  front  we  have 
ferns  again,  low  roses,  some  azaleas, 
plenty,  too,  of  geraniums,  not  only 
for  flowers  but  scent 

The  plants  here  should  be  bushy 
more  at  the  sides  than  in  front  The 
finishing,  or  bordering,  may  be  in 
many  i^les.  Wickerwork  painted 
brown,  and  filled  with  moss,  is  in- 
visible. Edgings  of  mi^lica  or  gay 
china  tiles  may  be  used.  In  any 
case  the  moss  sweeps  up  over  all  in 
a  bank,  and  fern  branches  here  and 
there  are  allowed  to  break  its  edge, 
lilies  of  the  vall^  and  cyclamens 
shining  amidst  theon. 

Here  I  may  say  but  a  few  words 
regarding  these  great  plants'  treat- 
ment We  generally  have  to  cat 
down  things  because  the  wood  never 
lijpened.  If,  after  blossoming,  we 
diminish  watering,  give  more  air 
and  much  more  light,  and  sunshine 
too,  if  possible,  our  plants  that  wght 
to  be  barky  will  forthwith  soon  be- 
come so.  Having  once  jgrown  barl^ 
we  are  safe  with  them  up  to  that 
size ;  of  course  I  only  mean  as  le- 
gards  damping  and  cutting  ofL 

Here,  by-the-by,  is  a  firstriale  no- 
tion.   The  xage  in  Paris  this  winter 
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WB8  for  holly  and  qwnelliaR  in  eveiy 
oombination.    l^o  Btore-plant  lookk 
more  baratifol  than  a  fine  pyiamidal 
holly,  and  the  trees,  I  believe,  will 
submit,  with  proper  care,  to  pot- 
culture.    It  is  almost  too  dangerous 
for  the  beautiful  green  of  our  woods 
to  yenture  to  suggest  that  branches 
in  pots  look  Jike  trees.    For  those 
who  possess  holly  seedlings  it  is 
well  worth  while  to   pot   a   few. 
Large  plants  of  iyy  and  aucuba  are 
also  eTOctive  in  pots.     The  main 
-point  of  their  treatment  is  not  to  let 
wem  root  downwards,  from  their 
pots,  into  the  earth  upon  which  they 
fltand  out  of  doors,  and  to  give  them 
flufScient  water  and  httle  scorch- 
ing sunshine.     The  aucuba  lately 
brought  oyer    will   be  extremely 
beautiAil,  with   its  darker   foliage 
and  its  clusters  of  scarlet  berries.    I 
mention  pot-eyergreens  here  because 
they  are  so  much  wanted ;  and  when 
people  begin  to  haye  store  of  them 
the  work  of  decoration,  both  indoors 
and  out,  will  be  so  much  facilitated. 
So  much  for  architectural  effects, 
as   these    may   almost   be   called. 
Now  we  will  turn  to  the  groups 
and   the  fountains   and   the  fern- 
baskets  that  may  make  halls  and 
rooms  green  and   fresh  and  cool, 
and  giye  to  them  the  glitter  of  the 
splashing,  silyery  waterfiBdl.     The 
best  room  fountains  are  French, 
and  it  is  at  French  shops  we  must 
aeek  them.     English  work  is  too 
oumbrous^too  solid  for  things  like 
these.    We  want  a  German  dock- 
maker  to  set  to  work  and  produce 
-something  like  those  clocks  we  used 
to  hear  of  which  went  with '  no  works 
in  particular' — something  cheap  and 
portable,  that  gives  the  play  of  the 
water  without  a  whole  heap  of  gilt 
frippery.    Any  one  with  taste  for 
such  things  might  probably  find  it 
•eaoy  to  get  some  village  clo(^-doctor 
to  take  this  affiur  in  hand;  and  once 
<lone,  it  would  be  no  small  source 
of  pleasure  to  many  artistic  fiower- 
^ppowers,  and  no  small   source  of 
profit  to  the   ingenious  workman. 
The  dairy,  the  greenhouse,  the  din- 
ner-table, the    drawing-room,  the 
flower-stand    on    the    stairs,    the 
aviary,    and    the    aquarium--each 
would  in  due  proportion  be  embel- 
iished  and  freshened  wonderftdly. 


The  fish  and  the  birds,  above  all 
things,  would  reckon  it  such  an 
attention!  The  birds  would  be  for 
ever  playing  gay  antics  in  the  water, 
splashing  and  washing  and  shaking 
their  little  wings. 

At  a  recent  great  ball  at  the  Pr^ 
fecture  one  of  these  portable  foun- 
tains was  made  to  pla^  in  the  hall, 
where  its  sparkling  jet  of  water, 
surrounded  by  beautiful  shrubs  and 
flowers  in  full  bloom,  and  by  many 
wax  lights,  produced  a  charming 
spectacle.     The  choice  of  flowers 
for    such    groups    may   be    most 
artistic — ^we    may   have    a   desert 
fountain  springing  beneath  a  palm, 
the  tropie   flowers   and   the   turf 
starred  with  red  and  blue,  such  as 
the  gay  anemones^the  clusti^ng 
masses  of  fern  fronds,  and  the  toil 
white  Nile  lilies  would  be  all  in  most 
perfect  keeping  in  the  fairy  oasis, 
so  green  and  sweet  and   flowery. 
Hyacinths  and  tulips  and  narcissi 
in  winter  should  bloom  here.    The 
great  agapanthus  grows  here  too, 
and  the  stiff,  thick-leafed  aloe— the 
sweet,    tall-growing   tuberose,   the 
jasmine  and    the   carnation,   and, 
surely,  the  damask  rose.    All  these 
flowers   belong,  we  know,  to  the 
many  fountained   courts   that  are 
shady    in    Eastern    limds,   where 
Eastern  women  look  from  the  cool 
marble  pavements  of  open  latticed 
alcoves  across  the  clumps  of  flowers 
that  are  bright  in  the  dazzling  sun. 
Again,  we  may  be  Limayans,  and 
borrow  their  gorgeous  flowers.    The 
creepers  grow  here;  and  the  orchids, 
white,  roi^-red,  and  flame-colour; — 
here  the  vines  grow  luxuriantly,  re- 
joicing in  the  shade  and  covering 
the  light  trellises  and  the  bamboo 
or  linen  roofis  that  surround  and 
cover  the  houses  of  this  rainless 
land!     Palms  and  marantas,  jas- 
mines   and    great    cacti,    flourish 
here   in  magnificence,  giving   out 
such    colour    as    European    eyes 
scarcely  know.    In  ChiDa  and  Ja- 
pan we  find  flowers,  perhaps,  of  all 
countries,  most  abundanUy.    There 
are  grotesque,  dwarf,  forest  trees, 
azaleas,  camellias,  roses,  lilies,  ferns, 
and  bamboos,  all  thriving  here  toge- 
ther.    We  may  indeed  here  learn 
gardening,  but  scarcely  shall  wa 
import  taiste  hence. 

J  p  a 
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Tat  iasia  wo  will  keep  to  Paris. 
And  here  is  another  device.  It  is 
a  large  jardinilre.  At  the  base  an 
oblong  box  of  richly-caryed  dark 
oak  is  fiUed  with  a  group  of  flowers, 
snch  as  roses  and  lilies  and  ferns, — 
these  shonld  make  a  mass  of  gay 
and  fragrant  flowers.  From  the 
centre  of  this  box  there  rises  a 
richly-carved  oaken  pedestal,  which 
divides  and  supports  above  a  large 
globular  aquarium.  The  carved 
supporto  which  first  surround  this 
pretty  little  fish-pond  continue  to 
ascend  till  again  they  meet  and  up- 
hold a  large  tazza.  The  effect  of 
this  whole  arrangement  is  really 
very  charming.*  In  the  crowning 
tazza  a  plant  of  Bex  begonia  has 
lived  and  flourished  thrte  years,  and 
long  trailers  of  Tradescantia  droop 
down  like  a  large-leaved  clematis. 
The  flowers  are  little  blue  things, 
three  leaves  and  a  yellow  centre ; 
but  the  graceful  and  flourishing 
streamers  are  really  the  chi^  attrac- 
tion. The  aquarium,  for  mers  pret^ 
tineas,  wants  i  only  gold  fish  and 
flowers;  but,  considering  the  queer 
ways  of  many  of  our  fish-Mends, 
we  may  reasonably  expect  to  meet 
sometimes  with  sticklebacks ! 

For  flowers  we  haye  more  to  say. 
If  the  glass  be  large  enough  there  is 
the  very  deUdous  Aponogeton  dis- 
tachyon.  Its  white  curved-edged, 
forked  flower,  with  its  odd  dots  of 
black,  and  its  almost  excessive 
sweetness,  render  the  smallest  plant 
most  delightfuL  The  long  leaves, 
too,  are  very  beautiful  when  they 
float  on  the  water  gracefully.  The 
plant  should  be  i^  a  flower-po1>— at 
least  in  something  of  some  sort ;  but 
I  own  that  it  hurts  my  feelings  to 
put  water-flowers  in  flower-pots, 
even  although,  indeed,  the  heap  of 
rock  does  hide  them.  Shells  are  so 
very  much  more  proper  and  more 
natural.  A  water  plant  grown  in 
a  shell  may  retain  ssthetio  weak- 
nesses. 

This  sweet,  forked  water-flower  is 
quite  eeuBj  to  grow,  and  hardy.  I 
believe  it  is  easy  to  get,  too— in 
London  I  haye  seen  it  at  Yeitch'a 

*  Such  Btands  may  be  made  only  half  a 
circle,  the  other  halt'  being  completed  by 
reflection  in  a  mirror,  and  bo  adding  to  the 
illonoo* 


And  there,  too,  are  the  water-lilies — 
the  blue  and  the  pink  and  the 
white,  of  which  Sydenham  visitors 
rave  so,  and  of  which  I  have  got  to 
talk  presently. 

Before  we  leave  the  subject  of  this 
carved  stand  and  aquarium,  let  me 
but  suggest  to  two  classes  of  people 
to  make  such!  The  carving,  anar 
all,  is  often  a  tree-stem  imitated, 
and  there  toas  a  work  much  in 
fashion  of  making  carved  oak  pic- 
ture-frames. The  people  who  live 
in  the  country  might  make  such, 
charming  rustic  things, — if  they 
would  but  be  careful  to  avcHd 
choosing  clumsy  for  rustic.  The 
branch  that  grows  in  a  wood  with  the 
'hair'  of  its  leaves  hung  about  i^ 
has  a  degree  of  softness  that  it  leaves 
in  the  wood  it  grew  in.  The  grace/id 
and  yet  rustic  stem  is  the  sort  of 
thing  we  should  choose — flight,  and 
rather  even,  though  knotted  now 
and  then,  peeled,  and  stained  and 
varnished  after  bemg  completely' 
dried.  It  is  wonderful  what  pretty 
things  an  artisf  s  eye  finds  in  woods 
— or  perhaps  one  should  say,  if  b 
wonderful  that  we  don't  all  of  us 
find  such.  Then  there  is  the  lea- 
ther work — better  than  many  of 
such  works,  for  it  at  least  requires 
arrangement,  and  insists  on  some 
ingenuity.  Why  cannot  some  bou- 
doir have  an  exquisite  fiiiry  flower- 
stand?— its  hones  may  be  commoQ 
iron— the  merest  rough  iron-work 
frame — but  the  covering  on  them 
may  be  a  lovely  leafy  tracery. 
Those  things  with  a  tangible  object 
are  so  much  the  most  pleasant 
to  make — and  the  flowers  would  be 
all  the  prettier  for  the  thought  of 
the  work  they  had  cost  Little 
brown  baskets,  too — any  wdl-shaped 
common  things — ^may  be  so  very 
readily  Tamiwed  and  made  avail- 
able. 

If  we  want  to  be  yery  magnifioent 
we  may  refer  to  the  china  fountain 
that  formed  a  wedding  present  last 
year  to  a  Eoyal  Bride.  Hie  mi^ 
lica  stork  supported  on  his  wide 
wings  a  spacious  shelL  The  jet  of 
wat^  rose  higher,  another  figure 
being  added  supporting  another 
shell.  The  pedestal  was  sunk  in  a 
wide  basin  filled  with  water-plants. 
The  shells  may  have  ferns  plaoed  in 
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them  which  droop  down  from  them 
lightly,  the  Gleichena  dicarpa  and 
G.  flabellata  being  amongst  the 
fashionabla  The  Adiantmn  ma- 
erophyllum  and  the  Maiden  Hair 
being  perhaps  the  most  beautiful, 
and  also  the  most  at  home  here. 

For  water-plants  the  Lymnocharis 
Humbolti  is  a  pretty,  gay,  poppy- 
like flower,  opening  its  yellow  blos- 
soms freely  in  our  greenhouses. 
The  beautiful  pink  and  blue  water- 
lilies  require  a  warmer  place — they 
should  be  grown,  if  possible,  in  a 
tank  where  the  water  is  heated,  and 
where  there  may  be  contriTed  a  yeiy 
slight  constant  current  We  once 
tried  having  tender  things  in  a  tank 
into  which  warm  wat^  used  in 
heating  a  greenhouse  flowed;  and 
possibly  in  many  oonserratories 
some  plan  might  be  formed  easily 
for  canying  a  pipe  round  the  sides 
of  some  large  aquarium,  which 
would  be  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
prettiest  flower-beds.  It  must  be 
remembered,  too,  that  a  well-ba- 
lanced plant-life,  with  a  few  fish 
besides,  will  keep  the  water  healthy. 
And  where  we  haye  any  of  our  more 
hardy  water-plants,  the  forked  white 
flower  we  haye  already  named  must 
neyer  be  omitted.  The  arums, 
placed  to  grow  at  the  edge  of  a 
pond  in  a  garden,  are  neyer  seen 
more  beaut^.  It  has  been  said 
that,  if  deep  enough,  they  liye  thus 
all  the  winter;  but  if  the  water  be 
too  deep,  they  do  not  flower  strongly, 
as  they  are  in  this  way  drawn  up  to 
too  great  a  height  The  coloured 
water-lilies,  grown  in  a  warmed 
aquarium,  look  exquisite,  when  cut, 
floating  in  fountani  basins. 

Stands  for  holding  flowers  on 
tables  and  on  side  tables  are  made 
at  present  in  bamboo.  They  are 
extremely  light,  and  are  the  pret- 
tiest things  for  flowers.  The  square 
and  oblong  shapes  are  a  good  deal 
used  at  present,  and  certainly  there 
is  no  doubt  that  they  are  most 
efiectiye,  the  centre  making  one 
group,  and  tiny  dots  coming  in  at 
tiie  comers.  These  things  may  be 
made  of  anything,  merely  lined  with 
zinc  or  tin;  and  it  is  most  conye- 
nient  to  haye  seyeral  similar  linings, 
so  as  to  haye  a  succession  of  groups 
coming  on  in  the  winter,  when  one 


set  succeeds  another,  and  eyery  one 
looks  loveliest 

Cyclamens,  primroses,  and  lilies 
are  all  most  charming  hero  to  replace 
the  first  instalment  of  snowdrops 
and  early  tiilips.  The  lilies  of  the 
yalley  remind  me  of  an  important 
fact  to  all  who  care  for  these  flowers. 
In  '  Indoor  Gardening  **  I  haye  de- 
scribed how  to  force  and  retard  these 
flowers,  so  as  to  haye  them  blossom- 
ing from  February  to  October.  But, 
alas!  it  was  only  this  year  that  my 
lilies  fidled  to  come  1  They  now,  in- 
deed, are  willing  to  make  the  most 
&ir  amends;  but  February,  and  no 
lilies,  was  a  most  distracting  thought 
To-day  I  chanced  to  see  the  gardener 
who  supplied  the  first  I  questioned 
him  yery  eagerly.  Did  he  keep  the 
roots  always  in  pots  ? — No.  Did  he 
take  them  up,  then,  so  carefully  as 
not  to  disturb  the  soil  ? — No.  But 
he  suroly  did  not  haye  dry  roots, 
just  to  put  in  like  hyacinthis  ? — He 
did.  I  could  say  no  more:  '  Ma'am, 
they're  a  different  sort  J*  Those  tbat 
were  so  boftutiful  in  the  yery  early 
spring  were  &  smaller  kind  as  to 
flower,  but  had  much  larger  leaves. 
The  leaves  were,  inde^,  a  veiy 
great  beauty  themselves.  The  later 
spring  lilies  are  much  finer,  but 
have  not  near  so  much  foliage.  Both 
kinds  seem,  however,  equally  suro 
of  blossoming,  only  tliat  for  forcing 
first  the  former  should  be  used. 
These  are  to  be  had  at  Norford's, 
in  Prospect  Place,  Old  Brompton. 
Mr.  Yeitch's  kind,  which  is  still  more 
beautifal,  all  the  world  knows  and 
talks  of  at  the  Kensington  flower- 
shows. 

These  flowers  are  all  the  lovelier, 
indeed,  when  their  leaves  are  wide. 
It  is  too  much  the  &shion  now  to 
have  plants  that  are  all  flowers. 
We  must  begin  to  try  the  effect  now 
of  scattered  clusters — ^flowers  tliat 
gleam  up  everywhere  in  unexpected 
places.  And  we  must  have  our  flowers 
all  fresh.  A  fiuled  leaf— that  mat- 
tors  not;  a  torn  petal —that  won't  be 
seen ;  a  rose,  which,  though  past  its 
best,  is  still  not  downright  withered: 
these  are  the  exact  modes  of  making 
a  whole  stand  pass^e.  The  French 
will  scarcely  daie  to  fisule  the  flowers 
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hj  smelling  them.     No  flower  or 

emt  is  touched  till  its  place  is  at 
t  awaitmg  it  It  sinks  into  it 
graceflilly,  and  is  lost  in  the  general 
glow. 

But  then  the  French  have  snch 
tact— such  a  marrellous  knack  of 
foreseeing.  An  eneroetio  French- 
woman, glancing  at  Grignon's  fea- 
ther heap,  arranges  it  all  by  magic, 
and  foresees  the  feather-screens 
made  of  it.  There  needs  no  experi- 
ment, that  bane  of  all  our  group- 
ings,— ^the  plan  is  conoeiyed  ilnd 
organized,  and  to  alter  it  could  but 
spoil  it.  The  French  are  not  fond 
of  altering  (in  little  things)  like  the 
English.  The  latter  vent  their  in- 
constancy on  such  small  things  as 
these.  What  do  we  mean  by  alter- 
ing? Is  it  not  to  make  changes  in 
a  scheme  ahready  m  train  f  What 
can  alterations  effect  here,  except  a 
disjointed  work?  Who  knows  of 
anything  altered  that  is  not  also 
spoilt?  French  tact  and  ner7e 
would  throw  the  fiulures  at  once  to 
the  winds;  in  so  unforeseen  a  di- 
lemma the  work  would  be  simply 
recommenced. 

And  thus  it  is  their  flowers  seem 
to  hare  grown  as  they  are.  The 
effect  of  a  perfect  dress  is  insepa- 
rable from  the  wearer.  The  per- 
fection of  English  horsemanship 
makes  horse  and  rider  as  one ;  the 
beautiful  wooded  parks  are  park- 
like woods  over  again.  I  wonder, 
if  we  theoiriae,  if  any  cause  can 


be  shown  why  flowers  match  as 
they  do  when  they  haTe  grown 
together?  Who  ever  saw  harsh 
contrast  or  discordant  tints  in  the 
woods?  Is  it  that  the  same  light 
MIb  on  them,  and  gives  to  each 
tree  some  tint,  some  hue  that  the 
next  wears  too  ? 

When  a  work  is  nearly  completed 
we  find  heaps  of  small  things  accu- 
mulated. This  is  now  my  case ;  and 
I  must  string  a  few  details  tc^ther. 
For  edging  all  and  ererything  the 
Isolepis  gracilis,  a  little  haniging 
grass,  is  of  all  plants  most  valuable. 
It  is  natural,  but  not  untidy,  and  it 
grows  in  extreme  profusion.  For 
grouping  amidst  the  ferns  we 
diould  try  mostly  low-growing 
flowers— the  lilies  of  the  Talley, 
and  the  blue  lobelias;  blue  double 
large  tree  Tiolets  and  trailing  long 
geraniums;  turquoise  blue  forget- 
me-nots  and  the  pretty  white  ane- 
mones; then  there  are  the  campa- 
nulas, both  white  and  blue  and 
creeping.  A  single  rose  is  in  place 
here,  or  one  of  the  lovely,  delicate 
semi-double  sorts.  A  honeysuckle 
also  is  charming,  or  else  a  pale-blue 
Passion-flower. 

So  much  for  fltes  and  room 
plants.  In  July  there  will  be  some 
more  to  say:  the  table  prizes  at 
Kensington  this  month  are  a  floral 
event ;  and  next  month  we  may 
hope  to  record  what  is  accom- 
plished there,  as  well  as  to  relate 
some  of  the  newest  French  modes. 
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FEW  of  the  great  lines  of  nO 
which  haye  their  tennim  in  the 
metropolis  traverse  a  pleasanter 
breadtn  of  country  than  the  Lon- 
don, Chatham,  and  Dover.  It  is 
not  only  the  most  direct  route  to 
the  latter  &mous  seaport,  the '  key 
of  our  island,'  but,  to  our  mind,  the 
most  agreeable— penetrating,  as  it 
does,  the  yery  heart  of  Kent,  its  rich 
deep  valleys  and  patches  of  leafy 
woodland,  ns  orchaids,  hop-grounds, 
and  fertQe  meadows.  Bead  down 
the  list  of  its  '  stations,'  and  each 
name,  as  you  repeat  it,  has  a  do- 
lightftd  rural  savour  about  it ;  seems 
a  sort  of  '  open  sesame '  to  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  charming  landscapes. 
St.  Mary's  Gray,  Fammgham,  and 
Meopham ;  Bainham,  Teynham,  and 
Sittingboume ;  Faverriiam,  Sel- 
ling, and  Canterbury;  Bekeboume, 
Bishopsboume,  and  Adisham — these 
are  assuredly  seated  amongst  the 
rarest  and  richest  scenery  of  the 
'  Garden  of  England.'  Then,  again, 
it  stretches  out  its  iron  tentacula  to 
various  points  of  interest  on  the 
Kentish  coast— to  Sheemess  and 
Whitstable,  Heme  Bay,  the  Becul- 
vers,  Margate,  Bamsgate,  and  Dover. 
Finally,  it  links  London  with  the 
great  naval  and  military  arsenal  of 
Chatham,  with  the  glories  of  Can- 
terbury Cathedral,  with  tiie  old 
Norman  keep,  and  semi-Norman 
cathedral  of  Kochester. 

Our  present '  run  by  rail'  is  not 
designed  to  take  us  to  the  clifb  of 
Dover.  Wo  propose  to  stop  short 
at  Whitstable,  dear  to  us  and  to  all 
right-minded  gastronomes  as  the 
headquarters  of  the  Kentish  oyster- 
fisheries.  But  first  for  some  brief 
discourse  upon  the  memorabilia  of 
the  country-side  to  be  traversed  on 
ourjoumey  thither. 

The  Chatham  and  Dover  line  wiU 
soon  have  a  City  terminus  in  Far- 
ringdon  Street,  and  crossing  the 
Thames  below  Blackfriars  Bridge, 
will  cut  through  the  populous 
suburb  of  Camberwell  to  join  the 
famnch  from  the  Yictozia  terminus. 


which  branch  is  designed  to  afford 
the  advantages  of  railway  conv^- 
anoe  to  the  mild  denizens  cd  dap- 
ham,  Brixton,  and  Dulwich.  But, 
at  present,  we  must  ]^rforce  start 
from  the  Victoria  tenmnus,  and  run 
over^the  'Brighton  line '  to  a  point 
below  the  Crystal  Palace,  from 
whence  we  traverse  (always  hj  per- 
mission, and  by  virtue  of  the  psr- 
liamentary  authority)  the '  Mid  Kent 
Line,'  through  Beckenham  and 
Bromley  to  Bickley,  where  the  Lon- 
don, Chatham,  and  Dover  Bailway 
proper  commences.  The  prindpi^ 
raatnres  of  the  route  from  Victoria 
to  the  Ciystal  Palace  we  rou^y 
sketched  in  a  former  paper.  It 
is  needful,  therefore,  that  we  should 
now  begin  our  'takfn'  notes'  at 
Beckenham— the  home  on  tiie  bec^ 
or  brook. 

This  pretty  extra-metropolitan 
village  (ii{  m.  from  Victoria)  pos- 
sesses the  two  great  charms  of  wood 
and  water.  Abranchof  theBavens- 
boume  winds  about  it,  and  its  en- 
circling parks  are  richly  decorated 
with  varied  foliage.  It  lies  rather 
low  compared  witii  its  neighbour, 
busy  Bromley ;  but,  in  its  turn,  is 
considerably  elevated  above  its  other 
chief  point  of  communication,  Croy- 
don. The  white  spire  of  its  decent 
church  rises  conspicuously  above 
the  environing  trees,  and  serves  for 
miles  around  as  a  notable  landmark. 
The  said  church  has  a  wdl-kept 
graveyard,  entered  by  an  ancient 
lych-gate,  and  adorned  hj  an  avenue 
of  noble  yews,  which  runs  from  the 
lych-gate  up  to  the  very  porch.  The 
interior  is  plain  and  unpretendmg, 
with  two  aide  aisles,  or  chapels, 
crowded  respectively  with  memorialB 
to  the  Styles  and  Gwydyrs,  and  ihe 
Edens  and  Aucklands.  Observe  the 
mural  tablet  to  the  Crimean  hero 
and  Christian  soldier,  Capi  Hedley 
Vicars,  and  a  good  brass  to  the 
'Bight  Worshypftill  Syr  Humfrey 
Style,'  d.  1553,  his  two  wives, 
Bndget  and  Elmtbeth,  his  seven 
sons  and  four  daughters.    Edward 
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King,  author  of  the  'Mimimenta 
Antiqna/  lies  buried  in  the  church- 
yard. 

At  Beckenham  long  resided  the 
Earl  of  Auckland,  \¥hos6  daughter, 
the  Hon.  Eleanor.  Eden,  .was  the 
heroine  of  the  only  love-passage 
which  momentarily  brightened  the 
grave  and  busy  life  of  William  Pitt 

There,  is  a  station  at  Shortlands 
(13J  m.),  for  the  benefit  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  northern  portions 
of  Bromley,  in  close  contiguity  to 
the  rippling  Bavensboume.  The 
rail  from  thence  sweeps  round  the 
base  of  St.  Martin's  Hill,  affording 
us  a  pleasant  glimpse  of  the  gray 
old  tower  of  Bromley  Church,  and 
at  13}  m.  from  Victoria,  reaching 
the  foot  of  Mason's  Hill,  where  is 
placed  tlie  Bromley  station. 

Bromley— the  broom-lea —there 
are  still  some  patches  of  golden 
bloom  on  Bromley  Gonunon,ti^ough 
the  builder  has  been  busily  at  work 
in  'improving'  that  delightful  lo- 
cality— appears  to  be  a  decent,  well- 
to-do,  and  well-behaved  town,  re- 
suscitated, after  the  collapse  which 
the  downfall  of  the  stage-coach  and 
post-horse  traffic  naturally  produced 
by  its  railway  connection  with  Lon- 
don. It  is  now  surrounded  by  good 
villas  and  large  'gentlemen's  resi- 
dences,' and  lodgings  or  famished 
houses  are  not  to  be  obtained  within 
its  precincts.  This  prosj)erity  is 
owing,  we  &ncy,  to  its  genial  and 
salubrious  climate,  as  well  as  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  neighbourhood. 
For  those  who  love  rambles  in  green 
lanes,  is  there  not  the  walk  to 
Hayes,  and  Hayes  Place,  the  whilom 
seat  of  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham  ? 
Are  there  not  the  up-hill  tour  to 
Chiselhurst,  and  the  pleasant  saun- 
ter to  Beckenham  and  "West  Wick- 
ham?  Geologists  may  visit  Sun- 
dridge  Park,  'where  a  hard  con- 
glomerate, entirely  made  up  of 
oyster-shells  and  the  shingle  that 
formed  their  native  bed,  is  quarried ;' 
and  antiquarians  m&j  pilgrimize  to 
Holwood  Hill,  Lord  Chelmsford's 
seat,  where  lie  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Koviomagus. 

Bromley  Widows*  College,  a  red- 
brick, Stoart  building,  with  agree- 
able gardens  in  the  rear,  wajs  founded 
by  Warner,  Bishop  of  Bochester^  in 


1 666.  As  a  dignitary  of  the  cbnich 
he  did  not  join,  you  see,  in  the 
popular  apprehension  relative  to 
widows,  forty  of  whom — the  relicts 
of  poor  and  orthodox  clergymen — 
find  here  a  comfortable  residencd. 
The  palace,  formerly  attached  to 
the  see  of  Bochester,  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Coles  Child,  Esq.  It 
haa  not  a  single  vestige  of  antiquity 
or  prelacy.  The  church  has  a  good 
Perpendicular  tower,  and  a  fine  peal 
of  bells.  Here  are  interred  Yonge 
and  Pearce,  Bishops  of  Bochester ; 
'Tilly,'  the  beloved  wife  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  with  a  Latin  epitaph  by 
the  great  lexicographer ;  and  Hawkes- 
worth,  the  autiior  of  the  'Adven- 
turer.' 

Biddey  (15}  m.)  is  the  nearest 
station  for  breezy  Chiselhurst,  and 
the  romantic  seat  of  Camden  Place, 
the  latter  associated  with  the  names 
and  memories  of  Camden,  the  an- 
tiquary, and  Baron  Camden  (Lord 
Chancellor  Pratt),  a  legal  luminary 
in  the  days  when  George  III.  was 
king.  At  Frognal,  in  tfiis  vicinity, 
Uved  the  royalist.  Sir  Philip  War- 
wick. He  lies  buried  in  the  neat 
and  picturesque  church.  Sir  Francis 
Walongham,  the  astute  secretary  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  was  bom  at  Chisel- 
hurst 

The  line  now  runs  through  some 
deep  sand  cuttings,  occasionally 
emerging  upon  patches  of  woodland, 
brimnil  of  wild  blossoms,  to  the 
delectable  stream  of  the  Cray,  on 
whose  banks  are  clustered,  scarce  a 
mile  apart,  St  Mary's  Cray  (18  m.), 
St  Paul's  Cray,  Foot's  Cray,  and 
North  Cray.  St  Mary's  lies  close 
to  the  railway,  with  its  neat  and 
well-ordered  Perpendicular  church, 
a  very  prominent  object.  The  in- 
terior contains  several  brasses  of 
more  or  less  interest,  dating  between 
1479  and  1588.  The  village  is  pic- 
turesquely situated,  but  contains 
nothing  to  detain  the  way&rer. 
Viewed  from  the  rail,  in  the  mellow 
light  of  a  summer  sunset,  it  wears  a 
peculiar  aspect  of  gentle  beauty. 

'  Upon  oar  EngUsih  bomet  grey  twUigibt  pom^d 

On  dewy  {Mstores,  dewy  trees, 
-IBofter  than  sleep -«U  things  in  order  stor'd. 

The  haunts  of  ancient  peace.' 

The  embankment  which  canies  ufl 
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across  the  day  level  is  a  fonnidable 
"work,  1,3  50  yards  long,  1 5  yards  i  foot 
high,  and  containing  about  300,000 
cubic  yards.  The  viaduct  across 
the  Cray  (crecca,  Saxon;  a  brook)  is 
103  yards  long,  15  yards  i  foot  high, 
and  composed  of  nine  arches,  each 
2$  feet  span. 

As  we  move  forward  from  the 
Gray  there  is  little  in  the  country  on 
either  hand  which  demands  our 
notice.  The  scenery  is  distinguished 
hj  the  usual  characteristics — broad 
sweeps  of  hill  and  dale,  glowing 
with  freshest,  intensest  y^ure,  the 
deep  shadows  of  rook -haunted 
groves,  cattle-dotted  pastures,  corn- 
fields swept  by  the  i)assing  wind 
into  the  semblance  of  a  rush  of 
golden  billows,  patches  of  garden- 
ground,  skirted  oy  trim  little  cot- 
tages, a  gray  old  church  or  two, 
silent  and  still,  and  all  peaceful, 
smiling,  prosperous,  as  b^eems  a 
land  of  peace  and  plenty. 

About  2i  m.  from  Si  Mary's 
Cray — ^which,  by  the  way,  the  rail- 
way authorities  persist  in  calling 
Si  Maiy  Cray,  though  we  never 
heard  of  the  canonization  of  a  Miss 
Maiy  Cray— diverges,  on  the  right, 
the  branch  line  to  Sevenoaks,  con- 
necting a  Mr  and  fertile  country- 
side with  London,  and  opening  up 
to  the  excursionist  'fresh  fields  and 
pastures  new.'  At  33J  m.  from 
Victoria  we  reach  Eomingham  Boad, 
where  the  line  crosses  the  valley  of 
the  Parent — 

*  The  BtiU  Darent,  In  whow  waters  clean 
Ten  thousand  fishes  play,  and  deck  his  pleasant 
stream' — 

on  a  viaduct  of  brickwork,  131  yards 
long,  34  yards  i  foot  high,  and  com- 
prising ten  semicircular  arches, 
each  31  feet  in  span.  The  embank- 
ment is  1,100  yards  long — nearly 
two-thirds  of  a  mile — and,  at  its  ex- 
treme height,  24  yards  i  foot  above 
the  level.  Upwards  of  5,000,000 
cubic  yards  of  chalk  were  consumed 
in  its  construction. 

The  village  of  Famin^ham  lies 
some  distance  S.  of  the  railway,  and 
with  its  rustic  cottages  and  gray 
church-tower,  sequestered  in  a  plea^ 
sant,  river-watered  hoUow,  forms  a 
picturesque  BpectaucHe,  It  is,  indeed, 
tbrtonato  in  its  position-Hi  sweep  of 


green  downs  closing  it  in  on  either 
side ;  green  fields  rolling  up  to  their 
very  base ;  and  through  leafy  shadows 
and  in  open  sunshiny  places  mean- 
dering the  fishfiil  Dareni  The 
churcn  has  an  Early  English  nave 
and  chancel  and  a  Perpendicular 
tower.  Its  interior  possesses  no 
special  interesi 

Within  a  short  walk  of  the  Faming- 
ham  Boad  station  lies  Horton  Eirby . 
its  Early  English  church  distinguish! 
able  by  its  low  tower,  springing 
from  the  intersection  of  tne  nave 
and  chancel  with  the  transepte. 
The  whole  of  the  valley  of  the 
'  Darent,  from  this  point  to  Daxtford, 
is  remarkable  for  ite  soft  and  genial 
beauty : — 

*  There  is  sweet  mnsic  here  that  softer  falls 
Than  petals  fit>m  blown  roees  on  the  grass; 

Here  are  cool  mosses  deep : 
And  through  the  moss  the  ivies  creep, 
And  in  the  stream  the  long-IeaTed  flowers  weep.' 

We  now  dip  deep  into  a  formidable 
chalk '  cutting,'  3,000  yards  in  length 
and  18  yards  in  depth,  in  whose 
excavation  377,000  cubic  yards  of 
chalk  were  removed.  We  then 
emerge  upon  the  open  counia7, 
soon  afterwards  f)enetrate  another 
cutting,  and  so,  with  frequent  alter- 
nations of  light  and  shade,  move 
onward  to  Meopham.  Glimpses  of 
Windmill  Hill,  Gravesend—once  the 
Cockney's  Garden  of  Armida— are 
twice  obtainable  on  the  left,  and  we 
pass,  at  about  3  m.  from  Faniing- 
ham,  the  httle  church  of  Longfield. 
Through  pastures,  corn-fields,  and 
hop-grounds,  we  make  our  way  to 
Meopham — t.  e.,  Meopa's  ham,  or  set- 
tlement— locally  pronounced  Me- 
p'ham,  39!  m.,  by  rail,  from  the  Vic- 
toria terminus.  The  village  iteelf 
straggles  up  a  considerable  hill,  and 
round  a  green  favourably  regarded 
by  cricketers,  at  a  distance  of  nearly 
a  mile  from  the  station.  On  your 
way  up  the  hill  you  pass  the  church, 
a  fine  Decorated  edifice,  with  nave, 
chancel,  aisles,  and  square  tower, 
rebuilt  on  the  site  of  an  earlier 
building  by  Simon  de  Meopham, 
Archbi&op  of  Canterbury  (i  3  a  7-3  3), 
a  native  of  the  village.  Ite  bzasses, 
with  one  exception,  were  melted 
down  for  metal  when  the  bells  were 
re-cast,  about  a  centuiy  ago ! 
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From  Meopfaom  to  Sole  Street 
(30}  m.)  the  line  crosses  on  a  level 
green  fields  and  daisied  meadows — 
the  groves  of  Gamer  (W.  Masters 
Smiu,  'Eaq.),  lying  away  to  the 
right,  and  to  the  left  the  dense 
leaj^  masses  of  Cobham  Woods. 

Sole  Street  is  the  nearest  station 
for  Cobham  Hall,  Cobham  Church, 
and  its  splendid  brasses,  Cobham 
Woods  and  their  wealth  of  blossom, 
#aid  Cobham  village,  with  its '  Lea- 
ther Bottle,'  whither  Mr.  Tupman 
retired  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of 
woe  under  the  circumstances  nar- 
rated in  the '  Pickwick  Papers.' 

The  line  now  enters  a  deep  cut- 
ting in  the  chalk,  and  afterwards 
skirts  a  steep  declivity,  overlooking 
a  noble  'reach'  of  clustering  hop- 
grounds  and  luxuriant  fields,  which 
dip  down  into  coolsome  hollows,  and 
swell  into  gentle  knolls,  with  plea- 
sant alternation.  Soon  we  oome  in 
sight  of  the  gleaming  Medway,  and 
of  the  chalk  downs  beyond,  which 
stretch  in  noble  undulations  ficom 
Bochester  to  Maidstona  Below  us 
lies  the  pretty  village  of  Cuxton, 
with  a  small  station  on  the  North 
Kent  Bailway,  whose  course,  from 
this  point  imtil  near  Bochester 
Bridge,  is  almost  parallel  with  our 
own.  In  due  time  a  bold  curve 
sweeps  us  through  the  streets  of 
Stroud,  and  we  pass,  on  the  right, 
Stroud  Church;  on  the  left, elevated 
upon  a  formidable  hill,  the  church 
of  Frindsbury.  Both  edifices  are 
sufficiently  ugly  to  merit  a  glance 
from  the  passing  traveller,  who,  hap- 
pily, will  go  by  at  a  speed  which 
will  render  more  than  a  glance  im- 
possible. Now  we  arrive  at  the 
Rochester  Bridge  station,  36}  m. 
from  Victoria :  beneath  us,  the  ample 
Medway ;  before  us,  the  eyeless  keep 
and  quaint  cathedral  of  Bochester; 
to  the  right,  the  narrowing  Maid- 
stone Yall^ ;  to  the  lefl^  the  squalid 
streets,  fort-crowned  hills,  and  busy 
dockyard  of  Chatham.  The  view 
from  this  point  is  remarkable.  '  How 
solemn,'  as  Mrs.  Badcliffe  says, '  the 
appearance  of  the  castle,  wilh  its 
square,  ghastly  walls,  and  their 
hollow  eyes  rising  over  the  right 
bank  of  the  Medway,  gray  and  mas- 
sive and  floorless — nothing  remain- 
ing bat  the  sheUl'   Yet  every  stone 


has,  so  to  speak,  a  vmoe  whicb 
speaks  in  trumpet-tone  of  a  stif^ 
rmg  past  Then,  the  Chatham  baoJc 
of  the  river,  with  its  huddling 
houses  and  slate-covered  dockyard* 
sheds;  the  river  itself,  so  beautiful' 
above  bridge,  with  corn-fields  and 
pastures  and  distant  village  churches; 
so  black  but  yet  pictoresque  below 
bridge,  bearing  on  its  bosom  yacht 
and  barge,  wherry  and  collier,  and 
winding  in  and  out  of  muddy  flats 
with  sluggish  patience;  and  the 
gaunt,  bfure  hills  of  chalk,  which 
spring  up  on  either  side,  and  fence 
in  the  four  sister  towns  as  if 
they  defied  the  approach  of  either 
friend  or  foe ;  surely  these  are  the 
details  of  a  picture  of  no  ordinary 
interest! 

Bochester  was  the  Bomano-Britisb 
Durobrivn  (divr,  water— as  in  the 
Adur,  the  Douro,  the  Daient,  &cJ). 
Its  first  Saxon  lord  is  said  to  have 
been  a  certain  Hrof,  whence  Hrof- 
ceaster— Bochester.  After  the  Con- 
quest it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Odo  of 
Bayeux,  the  half-brother  of  the  Con- 
queror, who  stoutly  but  xmsaccesa- 
frilly  defended  it,  in  1088,  agamst 
William  Bufus.  Henry  YIII.  and 
Anne  of  Cleves,  Henrietta  Maria 
and  Charles  L,  Queen  Elizabeth, 
James  I.,  and  Charles  II.,  have 
been  among  the  visitors  to  this 
ancient  town.  From  hence  James 
n.  attempted  his  escape,  on  the 
night  of  i£e  a  3rd  of  December,  1 688. 

Its  castle,  occupying  the  site  of 
an  early  Saxon  fortress,  was  built  by 
Odo  of  Bayeux.  It  stood  a  stout 
siege  from  King  John,  in  1317,  and 
from  the  great  Simon  de  Montfort,. 
Earl  of  Leicester,  in  1264.  In  the 
former  instance  it  surrendered;  in 
the  latter,  the  besiegers  were  beaten 
off.  The  keep  and  portions  of  the 
enceinte  are  all  that  now  remain. 
ThesQ  belong  to  the  Earl  of  Jersey, 
and  are  kept  in  excellent  preserva- 
tion. 

The  cathedral  was  founded  by 
Bishop  Gundulf,  107 7-1 107.  The 
nave  and  N.-K  tower  are  his  handi- 
work. The  chancel  and  choir-tran- 
septs (Early  English^,  were  built 
by  Prior  William  de  Hoo,  1239;  the 
south  aisle  by  Bichard  the  Sacria- 
tan,  1240;  the  nor^  aisle  by  two 
Benedictine  monks,  about  i  a  50.  The 
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great  central  tower  of  Prior  Haymo, 
1317-ao,  was  deprived  of  its  spire, 
repaired,  'restorod/  and  improved 
into  its  present  defoimity,  by  Mr. 
Cottinghiun,  1835-30.  The  interior 
is  interesting,  and  contains  some 
ancient  memorials. 

One  of  the  'lions'  of  Boohester  is 
Bichard  Watte's  Hospital,  rendered 
famous  wherever  the  English  lan- 
guage is  read  by  Dickens's  story  of 
the 'Seven  Poor  Travellers.'  Poor 
way&rers,  who  are  neither  common 
rogues  nor  proctors,  may  lodge  hero 
for  one  night,  receive  a  gift  of  four- 
]Kinoe,  and  a  share  of  a  good  fire. 

We  cross  the  Medway  on  an  iron 
bridge,  338  yards  in  length,  traverse 
the  streets  of  Rochester  and  Chat- 
)iam,  and  penetrate  tiie  hill  crowned 
by  Fort  Pitt  by  a  tunnel  43 5 i  yards 
long.  Another  but  shorter  tunnd, 
3934  yards,  opens  upon  the  Chathun 
station. 

Chatham,  i  m.  from  Rochester, 
37 J  na.  from  Victoria—Chatham,  or 
CoBtta's  ham — is  our  next  pausing- 
point  Its  fortifications  and  its  dock- 
yard, where  an  iron-clad  monster, 
the '  Achilles,'  has  been  building,  are 
its  principal  atiiactions ;  but  in  the 
limits  to  which  we  are  confined  we 
can  take  no  notice  of  them.  The 
dockyard  was  commenced  in  the 
roign  of  Elizabeth,  and  removed  to 
its  present  position  by  Charles  1. 
Through  the  treasonable  negligence 
of  Charles  IL  and  his  min  sters,  it 
lay  in  imminent  danger  of  an  attack 
and  bombardment  by  the  Dutch 
fleet  in  June  1667.  The  immense 
system  of  defences  recently  con- 
structed, or  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction, will  secure  it  sufficiently 
from  any  such  peril  for  the  future. 

After  leaving  Chatham  we  are 
driven  through  the  Gillingham  Tun- 
nel, 895  yards  long,  to  New  Bromp- 
ton  (39  UL  from  Victoria),  where 
inquisitive  savants  who  are  inte- 
rested in  the  mysteries  of  barrack- 
accommodation  will  find  ample 
materials  for  research.  Our  onward 
course  opens  up  many  a  pleasant 
glimpse  of  the  numerous  inlets  and 
briny  reaches  of  the  Medway — the 
waters  dotted  with  'ships  in  or- 
dinary '  and  convict-hulks— and  the 
low  alluvial  fiats  covered  with  a 
rich  but  coarse  vegetation.    Nearer 


the  line,  and  on  each  side  of  it, 
spread  vast  tracis  of  luxuriant  or- 
chards, and  very  beautiful  is  the 
scene  in  early  spring,  when 

'Ttie  raUex  ■treiehlot  for  miles  below. 

It  white  with  blonoming  chcny-trMi,  m  if  jut 

eoTcrcd  k  ith  ligbtett  snow.' . 

LongfeOow. 

Occasional  patches  of  garden* 
ground,  and  fertile  fields  of  clus- 
tering hops,  are  intermingled,  in 
pleasant  variety,  "with  rich  pasturing 
meadows  and  wide  extents  of  bloom- 
ing com ;  for  this  is  a  country  of 
exceeding  fertility,  whose  ample 
produce  largely  supplies  the  great 
metropolitan  markets. 

Rainham,  43}  m.,  is  a  large  agri- 
cultural settiemen^  with  a  church 
of  goodly  dimensions,  and  some 
pleasant  Kentish  cottages  as  its  prin- 
cipal attractions.  In  the  church  two 
curious  memorials  to  Qeorge  Tufton, 
d.  1670,  and  Nicholas  Tofkon,  Eiorl 
of  Thanet,  d.  1679,  should  not  be 
passed  over  without  investigation. 
At  Upchurch,  about  i}  m.  beyond, 
have  been  discovered  tiie  vestigia  of 
some  extensive  Roman  potteries. 

Continuing  our  route  we  pass,  at 
3  m.  from  Rainham,  near  Newing- 
ton,  the  capital,  as  it  were,  of  a 
large  countiy  of  cherry -giudens. 
Its  church,  a  good  specimen  of  the 
Early  Decorated  style,  boasts  of  nave, 
chancel,  transept,  north  and  south 
aisles,  and  square  western  tower. 
To  the  right  of  the  railway  lies 
Harilip,  another  fiunous  cherry- 
settiement 

At  48  m.  ficom  Victoria  we  reach 
Sittingboume,  where  a  branch  line 
strikes  off  on  the  left,  crosses  the 
Swale  on  a  formidable  iron  swing- 
bridge,  and  penetrates  to  Sheemess, 
7}  m.  Sittingboume  has  all  the 
appearance  of  a  thriving  and  money- 
making  town,  and  strangely  com- 
bines in  its  fugitive  population  the 
naval  and  mral  elements— sailors 
and  marines  ficom  Sheemess,  and 
farmers  and  fium-labourers  from 
the  surroimding  villages.  In  the 
days  of  the  Canterbury  pilgrimages, 
'  Sidenboume '  was  the  mtermediate 
halting-place  of  the  votaries  of  St. 
Thomas  k  Beckei  The  German 
chronicler,  by  the  way,  who  relates 
the  Emperor  Sigismund's  visit  in 
141 7,  mutilates  the  name  into  Sign- 
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potz!  Here  Theobald,  the  Shak- 
spearian  commentator  —  the  'pid- 
dling Tibbald '  of  Pope's '  Dmiciad ' 
— ^was  bom.  At  the  'Red  Lion' 
Henry  V.  was  magnificently  enter- 
tained on  his  return  from  Agin- 
court's  glorioos  field;  and  at  'the 
George/  an  hotel  which  has  ceased 
to  e^ost,  George  L  and  George  IL 
were  accustomed  to  pause  for  re- 
freshment on  their  way  to  their 
beloved  Hanover. 

Three  miles  further,  and  we  arrive 
at  the  Teynham  station,  51^  m. 
from  Victoria,  the  early  home  of  the 
Kentish  cherry.  Probably  the  field- 
cherry  {Prumis  avium)  is  a  native 
of  the  country,  and  the  cherry  intro- 
duced by  the  Bomans  was  the  Pru- 
nus  cerasus,  which  flourishes  so 
widely  on  the  green,  warm  slopes  of 
the  Southern  Caucasus.  At  all 
events,  the  quality  and  supply  of 
the  fruit  had  both  fallen  on,  when 
Bichard  Hareys, '  fruiterer  to  Henry 
VIII.,'  restored  its  vigour  and  re- 
vived its  popularity  by  introducing 
some  new  grafts  from  Flanders.  At 
Teynham  he  planted  about  105 
acres,  and  from  thence  supplied 
almost  all  the  orchards  of  Kent. 
Fuller  was  an  enthusiastic  amateur 
of  cherries.  'No  English  fruit  is 
dearer,'  he  says, '  than  these  at  first, 
cheaper  at  last,  pleasanter  at  all 
times ;  nor  is  it  less  wholesome 
than  delicious.  And  it  is  much 
that,  of  so  many  feeding  so  freely 
on  them,  so  few  are  found  to  sur- 
feit' In  lAmbarde's  time  the  thirty- 
one  parishes  extending  from  Hain- 
ham  to  the  Blean,  formed  'the 
cherry-garden  and  apple-orchard  of 
Kent.' 

At  5 si  m.  from  Victoria  we  reach 
Faversham,  where  we  quit  the 
main  line,  and,  changing  carriages, 
adopt  the  new  extension,  which 
eventually  will  strike  sdong  the 
coast  to  Bamsgate,  but  is  now 
opened  for  traffic  no  &rther  than 
Heme  Bay.  While  we  wait  for  the 
Heme  Bay  train,  a  ramble  through 
Faversham  will  amuse  us. 

The  '  King's  little  town  of  Fefre- 
ftham '  is  one  of  the  limbs  or  mem- 
bers of  the  Cinque  Port  of  Dover. 
About  1 147  a  Cluniac  abbey  was 
founded  here  by  King  Stephen  and 
bis  queen  Maud  (not  to  be  con- 


founded with  the  Empress  Miaud,  or 
Matilda).  In  the  abbey  church  were 
buried  King  Stephen  himself  and 
his  son  Eustace,  Count  of  Boulogne. 
Its  site  and  lands  passed,  at  the 
Dissolution,  to  Sir  Tnomas  Cheney, 
Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  who, 
six  years  afterwards,  alienated  them 
to  ^e  hapless  hero  of  the  semi-  or 
pseudo-Shakspearian  tragedy,  'Ar- 
de^  of  Faversham/  who  was  mur- 
dered in  his  own  house  by  his  wife 
Alice  and  her  paramour,  'a  black, 
swart  serving-man,'  named  Mosbie, 
on  Sunday  evening,  Febraary  15, 
1 551.  The  details  are  told  wi& 
graphic  simplicity  by  the  chronicler 
Hounshed. 

Faversham  has  had  many  royal 
visitors:  Mary  Tudor,  sister  of 
Henry  VIII.,  in  1515 ;  Henry  YJJLl. 
and  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  in 
152a;  Queen  Elizabeth  in  157s; 
and  Charles  IL  in  1660.  When, 
after  his  abdication,  James  II.  at- 
tempted to  escape  from  England  in 
a  small  vessel  lying  at  Shellness, 
and  much  to  the  annoyance  of  his 
grave  son-in-law,  William  of  Orange, 
was  officiously  captured  by  some 
loyal  fishermen,  it  was  to  Faversham 
they  removed  him,  confining  him 
first  at  the  'Queen's  Arms,'  and 
afterwards  in  the  mayor's  house. 

Li  the  church,  carefully  restored 
some  years  ago  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott, 
the  details  of  interest  are  numeh>us. 
Observe  the  rude  Early  English 
frescoes  which  cover  the  first  column 
on  the  east  side;  the  stalls  in  the 
chancel,  once  occupied  by  the  Clu- 
niac monks;  the  sedilia,  piscina,  and 
brasses ;  and  the  east  window,  filled 
with  richly-painted  glass,  by  Mr. 
Willement. 

'  The  Swan,  a  hostelry  of  no 
great  repute,'  says  Black's  'Guide 
to  Kent,^  'has  an  interesting  le- 
gendary association.  SS.  Cnspin 
and  Crispina  fled  into  Great  Bri- 
tain when  the  persecution  raged 
at  Borne  under  Maximin,  "and 
came  and  dwelt  at  Faversham, 
where  they  leamed  to  make  shoes 
for  a  livelihood,  and  followed  that 
trade  for  some  time  at  a  house  in 
Preston  Street,  near  the  Crosse 
Well,  now  the  sign  of  the  Swan." 
Pilgrimages  were  made  to  the 
Swan  by  devout  shoemakers  and 
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cobblers  even  after  the  Beformation,* 
and  caps  of  ale  were  quaffed  to  the 
memory  of  the  patron  saints  of 
Fayersham.  Their  festiyal,  the 
anniversary  of  glorious  Aginconrt, 
"was  always  right  honorably  cele- 
brated, and  "  Crispin's  day  did  ne'er 
go  by  "  without  the  remembrance  of 
"  flowing  cups." ' 

And  now,  hej/  presto  for  "Whit- 
stable  (6ii  m.  from  Victoria). 

Be  it  known  unto  idl  whom  it  may 
concern  that  the  Oyster  (o6trea)  is  a 
genus  of  the  class  and  order  Vermes 
testacea,  and  that  the  said  genus 
includes  no  less  than  136  species, 
rejoicing  in  such  appellations  as 
Ostrea  Maxima,  0.  Sacobea,  0.  Zic- 
zac,  0.  Striatula,  0.  Minuta,  0.  Fleu- 
ronectes,  0.  Laurentii,  0.  Saponica, 
0.  Magellanica,  0.  Imbricata,  0. 
Subrotunda,  0.  Sinuosa,  0.  Sangui- 
nolenta,  0.  Sulphurea,  and  0.  Tige- 
rina,  to  say  nothing  of  0.  Edulis, 
the  common  oyster.  Fancy  a '  gent ' 
(if  such  a  being  still  esdsts)  addng, 
in  one  of  the  London  oyster-rooms, 
for  a  dozen  of  sulphureous  or  tiger- 
like oysters!  Fancy  also,  if  you 
please,  the  astonished  stare  of  the 
white-necktied  waiter  upon  receiv- 
ing the  said  order  I  The  green 
oyster,  called  by  the  Dutch,  in  true 
Dutch  syllables, '  Groenbaardjes,'  or 
'  green  beards,'  much  eaten  at  Paris, 
is  a  native  of  Dieppe,  and  derives 
its  colour,  we  are  told,  from — ^pahl 
— ^the  stagnant  water  in  which  it  is 
bred.  Illyrian  oysters  are  brown  as 
to  shell,  but  black  as  to  the  fish  in 
the  shell ;  wherefore  Illyrian  oysters 
will  never  figuro  at  our  table.  In 
the  Bed  Sea  oystars  are  found  with 
shells  delicately  rainbowed ;  on  the 
Spanish  coast  they  are  commonly 
xedormssei 

The  great  enemy  of  the  oyster, 
next  to  the  dredger,  is  a  peculiar 
eel-like  fish,  which  at  Hehgoland  is 
called  nugnogen,  or  the  nine-eyed, 
but  it  is  more  generally  known  as 
the '  fiye-fingered,'  or '  star-fish.'  It 
is  said  to  eat  ite  way  into  the  sheU 
where  the  oyster  lies  coiled  up  in 
iimded  security,  and  occasionally 
opening  ite  mou&  to  devour  an  in- 
cautious animalcule;  whence  the 
English  fishermen  are  always  quick 
to  destroy  any  tmlucky  depredator 
that  Alls  into  their  nets. 


The  French,  of  course,  claim  eveiy- 
thing  good  as  of  French  origin. 
Marlborough  was  a  French  general, 
because  he  passed  a  year  or  two  at 
a  French  military  school  It  will 
surprise  no  one,  therefore,  to  learn 
that  the  French  declare  our  British 
oysters  wero  originally  fished  up  in 
Cancale  Bay,  near  St  Malo,  and 
thence  transported  to  the  English 
coast  But  the  oysters  of  Albion 
were  among  the  delicacies  that 
crowded  the  tables  of  the  w^thiest 
Boman  epicures,  and  their  superior 
flavour  was  held  in  high  esteem. 

*  Rutuplnove  edita  ftmdo 
Ostrea,  callebat  primo  deprendero  mona.' 

JuttnaL 

They  formed  the  piece  de  rSsistance 
at  many  a  Boman  banquet,  and  were 
among  the  delicate  attentions  with 
which  a  wealthy  LucuUus  would 
charm  a  fidr  Aglaia.  It  was  one 
Sergius  Aratawho,  in  the  days  of 
Lucius  Grassus  Consul,  first  intro- 
duced '  stews '  or  preserving  ponds 
for  oysters.  Happy  thought !  Sub- 
lime invention!  How  different  the 
flavour  of  the  crustacean  newly 
'served  up'  from  ite  briny  habitat 
to  the  said  crustacean  weakened  and 
enfeebled  by  too  prolonged  an  ab- 
sence from  ite  natural  element ! 

Our  British  monks  loved  fish, 
and,  loving  fish,  loved  oysters.  The 
fisheries  of  Milton  belonged  to  the 
abbote  of  Faversham,  upon  whose 
well -stocked  boards  the  genuine 
'natives' — the  small  delicate  ostrea 
which  are  still  the  'Upper  Ten 
Thousand  '  of  Oysterdom  —  con- 
stantly appeared.  Nor  were  they 
less  approved  of  by  the  laity,  as 
many  a  quaint  allusion  in  the  pages 
of  poet  and  dramatist  vividly  evi- 
dences. The  business  of  selh'ng 
them  in  the  streete  was  chiefly,  u 
not  altogether,  confined  to  women 
during  &e  Elizabethan  period,  and 
even  to  a  very  recent  date.  Shak- 
roeare  shows  in  how  little  repute 
these  female  Tenders  were  held. 
Think  of  the  meanness  of  the  man 
who  can  salute  such  an  one — 

*  Off  gOM  hit  bonnet  to  an  oyster  weacih  T 

And  Bishop  Hall,  in  his  'Satires/ 

'  VHio  can  deapair  to  lee  another  thrlTe 
B>f  loan  of  alxpenoe  to  an  07ata>wiTa  ?* 
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An  attempt  iras  made,  tempore 
Carcli  Secundi,  to  render  the  oyster- 
flbell  profitable  as  a  pharmaceutical 
preparation.  Here  is  Homberg's 
recipe,  as  preseryed  by  Bishop 
Sprat,  in  his '  History  of  the  Boyal 
Socie^:' — ^'Take  the  hollow  shells 
of  the  oysters,  throwing  away  the 
flat  ones  as  not  so  good ;  wash  them 
perfectly  clean,  aad  then  lay  them 
to  dry  in  the  snn.  When  they  ap- 
pear dry,  beat  them  to  pieces  in  a 
imyHble  mortar;  they  will  then  be 
ifonnd  to  contain  yet  a  large  quantity 
of  moisture.  Lay  them  again  in  the 
sun  tall  perfectly  dried,  and  then 
finish  the  powdering  them,  and  sift 
Hbe  powder  through  a  fine  sieve. 
Giye  twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  this 
powder  every  morning,  and  continue 
it  three  weeks  or  a  month.'  Hera 
is  a  new  natural  medicine  which  we 
respectfully  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Professor  Helloway,  or  the 
British  Ck)llege  of  Health.  Mean- 
while, until  its  efficacy  has  been 
convincingly  illustrated  by  at  least 
a  score  <>f  genuine  testimonials,  we 
shall  do  as  we  have  always  done — 
eat  the  oyster,  and  throw  away  the 
shell! 

The  breedingHseason  of  the  oyster 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
month  of  August  Leuwenhoeck, 
who  had  a  fine  eye  for  the  minuti» 
of  things,  opened  a  female  oyster  on 
a  certain  4th  of  August,  and  dis- 
covered a  multitude  of  in&nt  oysters 
swimming  about  in  the  liquor  in  the 
shell.  He  says  that  lao  of  these 
oystercules,  if  placed  in  a  row,  would 
not  extend  aoove  one  inch;  and  a 
globular  body,  one  inch  in  dmmeter, 
will  fairly  represent  to  you  the  size 
of  the  mass  rormed  by  1,728,000  of 
them!  The  spawn,  or  spat,  is  cast 
in  May,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  is 
enveloped  in  its  shell-armour.  This 
spat  gladly  adheres  to  any  substance 
it  falls  in  with,  such  as  pieces  of 
wood,  stone,  &c.,  which  are  termed, 
in  the  language  of  the  oyster-fisher, 
evltch.  '  After  the  month  of  May  it 
is  felony  to  carry  away  the  cultch, 
and  punishable  to  take  any  other 
oysters  except  those  of  the  size  of 
balf-a-crown  piece,  or  such  as,  when 
the  two  shells  are  shut,  will  admit 
of  a.  shilling  to  rattle  between  them.' 
Hence    the    popular  saying,  that 


oysters  should  not  be  eaten  in  the 
months  whose  names  are  wanting  in. 
the  letter  r — that  is,  in  May,  June, 
July,  and  August  Still  oysters  are 
now  sold  '  all  the  year  round,'  beiii  g^ 
chiefiy  supplied,  in  the  summer, 
from  the  immense  beds  which  oc- 
cupy in  the  Mid-Channel  a  space 
of  forty  miles,  extending  from  Shore- 
bam  to  Havre. 

Great   pains   are   taken  by  the 
oyster  companies  to   improve  the 
quality,  and  maintaan  the  quantity, 
of  their  'beds.'    For  this  purpose 
the  'spat'  is  often  brought  from  a 
considerable   distance.    It  remains 
three  years  in  its  bed  before  it  is 
looked  upon  as  fit  for  the  table. 
The  oysters  bred  on  the  Kentish 
coast  are  much  improved  in  flavour, 
it  is  said,  by  the  rush  of  fresh  water 
which  comes  down  from  the  Thames 
and  the  Medway. 

The  largest  of  the  Eentish  oyster- 
beds  lie  off  Whitstable,  and  between 
Whitstable  and  Sheemess.  They 
mostly  belong  to  different  '  compa- 
nies,' or '  guilds  of  oyster-dredgers/ 
who  are  governed  by  an  immutable 
code  of  laws,  and  work  upon  the 
principle  of  oo-partnery.  Keverthe- 
less,  some  large  beds  belong  to  pri- 
vate growers— notably  to  Mr.  Al- 
ston, who  is  the  very  Bothschild  of 
oyster-fishers,  and  sends  to  London 
annually,  from  his  'fiEurm'  at  Chey- 
ney  Bock,  between  45,000  and  50,000 
bushels.  Of  the  companies  there 
are  nine  or  ten  at  Sheemess,  'Whit- 
stable, and  Margate.  Their  profits 
are  said  to  be  very  large,  and  they 
maintadn,  as  the  visitor  to  Whitstable 
will  readily  perceive,  a  perfect  fleet 
of  dredging-boats. 

Apart  from  its  oyster  fisheries 
there  is  little  in  Whitstable  to  at- 
tract the  tourist  It  has  a  Tery 
ancient  and  fish-like  smell  about  it, 
and  its  streets  are  pervaded  by  men 
attired  in  that  rough  semi-nautical 
costume  peculiar  to  dredgers  and 
celliers.  For  CSanterbury  and  the 
central  districts  of  Kent  it  is  a 
fiimous  coal  depdt,  and  its  httle  bay 
is  usually  well  fiUed  with  ooal-fihips 
from  the  North.  The  streets  are 
neither  wide  nor  handsome,  nor  are 
there  many  good  houses  visible. 
The  'East  Kent'  is  a  decent  little 
inn,  and  fiuther  down  the  High 
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Street  stands  an  hotel  of  consider- 
able pretensions.  Beyond  that  ho- 
tel a  tmning  on  the  right  leads  to 
the  sea-shore  and  the  smaU  station 
on  the  Whitstable  and  CSanterbnry 
branch  of  the  Sonth-Eastem  Bail- 
vay,  a  branch  which  appears  to  be 
mainly  devoted  to  the  transit  of 
coal-laden  tracks.  Keeping  along 
the  shore  yon  reach,  after  a  by  no 
means  pleasant  walk— for  your  view 
of  the  sea  is  obscored  by  sailors' 
inns,  sheds,  hnts,  and  small  houses 
with  Ihe  invaiiable  green  doors — the 
well-looking,  semi-Gothic  mansion 
of  Tankerton  Towers  (Wynn  Ellis, 

Whitstable  appears  to  have  been 
famous  for  its  fishery  in  Henry 
YIIL's  reign.  Leland  speaks  of  it 
as  'a  great  fisschar  towne  of  one 
paroche,  and  yt  stondeth  on  the  se- 
shore.  Ther  about  they  dragge  for 
oysters.'  In  1565  its  population 
included  eighly-two  oySxsr-fishers. 
Topographical  Dryasdust,  recording 
these  and  other  memorabilia  for  the 
edification  of  posterity,  states  that 
in  December,  1761,  a  sea-eel,  6  feet 
long,  20  inches  in  circumference. 


and  30  lbs.  in  weight,  was  stranded 
here  by  the  tide. 

For  the  botanilst  we  may  note 
that  in  the  vicinity,  and  especially 
towards  the  little  fishing  village  of 
Sea-Salter,  may  be  found  the  prickly 
sea -grape  (Kali  spinosum),  wild 
colewort  (Brassica  sylvestris),  sul- 

f^hur  wort  (peucedanum),  sea-holly 
Cryngium  maadmum),  and  yellow- 
homed  poppy  (Papaver  comutum 
flore  luteo). 

The  church  is  a  hideous  combina- 
tion of  stonework  and  brickwork, 
with  a  low,  square,  deformed  tower 
in  the  worst  land  of  Perpendicular, 
two  ugly  transects,  a  nave,  and 
chanceL  It  contuns  a  brass,  with- 
out date,  for  Joan  Meadman,  and 
another,  dated  1440,  for  Thomas 
Bird.  Before  the  Befbrmation  two 
lights  were  constantly  kept  burning 
in  the  church  at  the  cost  of  two 
pious  landed  proprietors,  whence 
they  were  named  the  Strode  light 
and  the  Tankerton  light;  and  the 
choir  was  adorned  with  an  image  of 
All  Saints,  to  whom  the  church  was 
dedicated. 
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AN  OTSTEB-BED. 
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